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Toward a Communist Welfare State’ ? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: It is known fact that within recent years the USSR has made notable progress, 
as compared with the past, in meeting some of the basic needs of its long-deprived population; 
that a good many of the numerous reforms effected by the Khrushchev regime have fallen in the 
category of public welfare (e.g., health, housing, social insurance, and so on); and that the regime 
has publicly and more emphatically than ever before set itself the task of achieving material abun- 
dance and “the highest standard of living in the world” in the shortest possible time. 

What is the significance of the Soviet leaders’ seeming preoccupation with material welfare? 
How is it to be explained? Is the regime truly abandoning its traditional overwhelming emphasis on 
heavy industrial growth, which has for many decades reduced the satisfaction of consumer needs 
to a place—at best—of secondary importance? If the proportion of consumer goods vs. producers’ 
goods is indeed changing in favor of the former, if we are witnessing a shift from “socialist accu- 
mulation” to “socialist abundance,” does this not of necessity imply a fundamental transformation 
of the economic structure of the Soviet Union, as well as of its political system and political goals? 
Or are we to conclude that a totalitarian system is quite compatible with a relatively “enlightened” 


consumer-oriented economy—that is, that a “Communist welfare state” is possible. 
These are some of the questions to which Mr. Nove addresses himself below, providing a spring- 
board for the discussion that follows. Readers’ comments are welcomed. 


Social Welfare in the USSR 


AS SOME CRITICS SEE IT, the Soviet state is exclu- 
sively an organ of oppression. The motivations of its 
leaders, they believe, are to be found solely in the pur- 
suit of world revolution, of national aggrandizement, of 
personal power—or of all these at once. The attitude of 
the Soviet leaders toward their own people is often rep- 
resented as if it were mainly inspired by the objective 
of keeping the mass of Soviet citizens on the lowest 
possible living standard consistent with the necessity of 
providing minimum work incentives. 

Hence such critics are inclined to view all Soviet meas- 
ures which seem to increase public welfare as “conces- 
sions” wrung from a reluctant regime by irresistible 
force of circumstance or popular pressure. It is but a 


By Alec Nove 


short step from this view to the conclusion that such 
measures are, in themselves, proof of the regime’s weak- 
ness or instability. If more was done to improve welfare 
in the first years after Stalin’s death, these critics might 
argue, it was only because the struggle for power among 
Stalin’s successors was undecided, and because the police 
apparatus had lost much of its capacity to intimidate. 
Inversely, now that Khrushchev has become unques- 
tioned boss, they should logically expect a return to the 
old ways. 

The purpose of the present article is to inquire into 
the validity of such interpretations of the “welfare” as- 
pect of Soviet rule. But it is necessary first of all to define 
the area of discussion. To take a negative approach, the 


author does not propose to discuss such matters as wage 
rates and consumer goods production. It is acknowledged 
fact that real wages in the Soviet Union have been rising 
slowly but steadily, that peasant incomes and retail trade 
turnover have gone up, and that the present Soviet lead- 
ership has declared its intention to continue this process 
through the period of the Seven-Year Plan (1958-65). 
It is also true that the upward trend in these areas is 
highly relevant to welfare in the general sense and should 
be duly noted. In the present paper, however, attention 
will be concentrated rather on activities of a more direct 
“public welfare” nature, z.e., on the various social services 
(health, education, etc.) , on housing and such other state 
measures as affect the everyday life of Soviet citizens. 


A Look at the Record 


Before inquiring into the question of motivation, it is 
also necessary to set forth a few facts showing what 
actually has been done, or is being done, by the Soviet 
Union in the area of welfare. Such a survey of the record 
may best begin with a look at budget allocations for 
social and cultural expenditures during the 1950-59 pe- 
riod, presented in the table on this page. Keeping the 
general trend toward increased outlays in mind, the in- 


dividual categories of welfare listed are reviewed below 
with particular attention as to whether or not there has 
been any recent change of policy. 


Health, There is no evidence that Soviet policy in 
this field has undergone any basic change in recent years. 
Vigorous efforts, to expand medical and health services 
were already a feature of Stalin’s reign, and the progress 
that was achieved is clearly indicated by the fact that 
the Soviet Union, as the following figures attest, has 
since 1951 boasted a larger number of doctors per thou- 
sand inhabitants than most Western countries: 


USSR (1951) 3 ihe: Memon ase 8 ti 
USSR (1957) EMPee: PR EM 
United ‘States (1954) 22 Pe 12:7 
United Kingdom (1951) __________ 8.8 
West Germany) (1955)cn 210. 


(Source: Dostizhentia sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let {The achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Government in 40 years}, Moscow, 1957, 
p. 348). 


Thus, while the 1957 and 1959 budget figures show 
relatively sharp increases in health expenditures, it is 
clear that these are not a new departure in Soviet policy, 
but rather a continuation of past trends. 

It is true that the equipment of many Soviet hospitals 
is antiquated, that drugs are often scarce, and that the 


USSR Social-Cultural Budget: 1950-59 


(in billions of rubles) 


Total Health 

(of which) 
Hospitals & clinics, urban 
Hospitals & clinics, rural 


Total Education 

(of which) 
General schooling (a) 
Higher and technical 
Science and research (b) 


Total Social Security 
Total Social Insurance 
Total Maternity Assistance 


Total, Social-Cultural 


1950 1953 1957 1959 
21.4 24.2 38.3 44.0 
10.3 12.3 18.6 a 

2.6 3.1 4.6 oe 

56.9 61.1 80.7 94.3 
30.4 32.2 37.6 atk 
18.3 19.3 24.2 ite 

5.4 6.2 13.6 23.1 (c) 

22.0 22.8 52.8 88.2 

12.7 16.2 23.5 $e 
10 4.5 5.2 5.5 
116.7 128.8 200.5 232.0 


Source: Raskhody na sotsialno-kulturnye meropriiatia po gosudarstvennom byudzhetu SSSR (Expenditures for 
Social-Cultural Measures in the State Budget of the USSR), Moscow, 1958; also Finance Minister Zverev’s 


speech, reported in Pravda, December 23, 1958. 


Notes: (a) Includes kindergarten and adult education. (b) As most all-Union expenditures for science and 
research are kept secret, no complete breakdown of this item is given in the budget, but nuclear research is 
doubtless a major element. The item as a whole has practically no relevance for “welfare” in any sense. (c) 
Part of the big increase in 1959 is accounted for by a change in definition hinted at in Zverev’s budget speech. 
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general level of health facilities is not up to the best 
Western standards. Nevertheless, a great deal has cer- 
tainly been done to spread hygiene, combat epidemics, 
and reduce infant mortality. The services of state doctors 
and hospitals are free, although most medicines have to 
be bought by the patient. 

Education. Hete again, recent Soviet policy has not 
basically altered Stalin’s approach insofar as the latter 
aimed at a large-scale expansion of the educational sys- 
tem, but there have been important changes in emphasis 
and direction. Thus, the decision of the 20th CPSU 
Congress (February 1956) to extend full-time secondary 
education to all has since been modified in favor of part- 
time education after the age of 15, and Khrushchev’s 
reform of higher education also seems likely to result in 
a reduction of the number of full-time university stu- 
dents. It is not, of course, within the scope of the present 
article to discuss the detailed causes and consequences of 
Khrushchev’s reforms of Soviet education. Regardless of 
the effect they may have on academic standards, how- 
ever, it can be stated that these reforms are unlikely to 
result in any modification of the upward trend in Soviet 
educational expenditures (except for a possible large 
saving in student stipends). 

One notable reason for this assumption is the evident 
rise in the school building program, partly as a result of 
an overdue effort to remedy the overcrowding which at 
present necessitates a two-shift, and sometimes even 
three-shift, system of attendance, and partly to set up 
the new-type boarding schools in which Khrushchev 
plans to train the “new Soviet man.” It is only fair to 
add that, in contrast to the continuing shortage of physi- 
cal facilities, the situation of Soviet schools with regard 
to the ratio of teachers to pupils compares very favor- 
ably with that in many other countries including the 
United States, as evidenced by the following figures: 


Pupils Teachers Pupils per 
(in thousands) Teacher 
USSR (1956-57) 30,127 1,811 16.6 
United States (1955) 30,531 IE 26.9 
United Kingdom (1956) 7,981 309 25.8 


(Sources: For the USSR Dostizheniia. ... p. 274; for the US 
and UK, United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1958.) 


Mention should also be made of the Khrushchev lead- 
ership’s action in 1956 to abolish all fees in schools and 
universities, which reversed one of Stalin’s counter-re- 
forms. It will be recalled that free education had been 
a feature of the Soviet regime from the beginning and 
was explicitly guaranteed by the 1936 Stalin constitu- 
tion. Despite the constitutional guarantee, however, edu- 
cational charges were imposed in the top three grades of 


secondary schools and in universities by a simple decree 
of the Council of Ministers in 1940. Although the action 
did not have such a serious effect on university students 
because of the fact that the large majority were receiving 
stipends from which the fees simply were deducted, its 
impact on children of poor families enrolled in second- 
ary schools, where stipends were not payable, was much 
more severe. Without doubt the restoration of free edu- 
cation was a highly popular act. 

Social insurance, social security, and pensions. 
Sick-pay benefits in the Soviet Union have long been on 
a relatively generous scale, and there have been no sig- 
nificant changes in rates of payment in recent years, 
although overall expenditures for this purpose have in- 
creased as a result of the upward trend in total numbers 
of employed and in the average wage. As part of the 
campaign launched in the 1930's to reduce the high 
rate of labor turnover, full rates of sick pay were made 
conditional upon a minimum period of work in the 
same enterprise or office, except in cases where workers 
had transferred under official orders. These rules remain 
in force, although with some modifications in favor of 
the worker. 

Provided he is a trade-union member, a worker who 
falls ill is paid the following proportions of his actual 
earnings (non-members receive one-half these rates, sub- 
ject to the minima referred to below) : 


Years of service % of Earnings 


Less than 3 50 
3-5 60 
5-8 70 
8-12 80 
More than 12 90 


Present regulations provide for minimum monthly pay- 
ments of 300 rubles in towns and 270 rubles in rural 
areas, and a maximum payment of 100 rubles per day.* 
Those who are injured at work or suffer from diseases 


* To give the reader some idea of the purchasing power of 
the ruble, here are the official Soviet prices (in rubles) of a 
few representative commodities (per kilogram in the case of 
food, unless otherwise stated): chicken, 16.5; beef (stewing), 
12; pork, 19.5; average fish, 11; butter, 28; milk, 2.2 per liter; 
eggs (10), 7.5; rye bread, 1.24; potatoes, 1; cabbage, 1.5-2; 
coffee, 40; wool-mixture blanket, 100+; cotton print dress, 200; 
wool dress, 475; man’s overcoat, 720; man’s all-wool suit, 2,000; 
shoes (adequate), 200; bicycle, 450-600; motorcycle, 4,200; 
radio, 400; washing machine, 2,250; family divan, 1,300; 
toilet soap, (bar) 2.2; lipstick, 4.5-6. Source: Lynn Turgeon, 
“Levels of Living, Wages and Prices in the Soviet and United 
States Economies,’ Comparisons of the United States and Soviet 
Economies, Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington, 1959, pp. 
335-36.—Ed. 


caused by their work are entitled to sickness benefits at 
the rate of 100 percent of their earnings regardless of 
length of service. Where a worker leaves his job of his 
own volition, he is not entitled to sickness pay for ordi- 
nary illness until a period of six months has elapsed, but 
this limitation does not apply (since February 1957) to 
cases of accident or disease caused by a person’s work.' 
Of course, the social insurance rates described here apply 
only to disability for a limited period of time, permanent 
disablement being dealt with under pension regulations. 


The maternity benefit rate itself also has not been 
changed in recent years, but in 1956 the period of paid 
maternity leave was lengthened to 112 days.” This was, 
in effect, a return to the regulation which had been in 
force up until 1938, when the period of maternity leave 
was reduced from 112 to 70 days. 


The biggest improvements in this general area re- 
cently have been in the field of old-age and permanent 
disability pensions. Their effect, according to Finance 
Minister Zverev, was to raise the average rate of all 
pensions by 81 percent,* but certain groups of workers 
who had fared relatively worse under the pre-1956 pen- 
sion regulations secured much bigger gains than this, for 
the following reasons: The previous regulations nomi- 
nally entitled a worker qualifying for an old-age pension 
by length of service to receive payments at the rate of 
two-thirds of his final wage. This looked extremely gen- 
erous until one noticed the proviso, often omitted from 
propaganda statements, that the two-thirds was to be cal- 
culated on the basis of a maximum “reckonable” wage 
of 300 rubles per month, meaning an effective maxi- 
mum pension of 200 rubles per month. This figure, when 
originally fixed some 25 years earlier, was quite legiti- 
mate, but wages and prices subsequently multiplied with- 
out any upward revision of the allowable maximum. The 
result was considerable hardship for ordinary workers, 
while on the other hand exceptional treatment was 
granted to certain categories including not only the pro- 
fessional and official classes but also workers in some 
priority occupations. For example, coal miners, steel 
workers, and those engaged in electricity generation 
were allotted a much higher reckonable maximum. Simi- 
lar discriminatory rules applied also to pension benefits 
for surviving dependents and victims of industrial acci- 
dents and the like. 


* These details are taken from S. A. Mitin (ed.), Spravochnik 
po trudui zarabotnoi platy v stroiteltsve (Reference Book on 
Labor and Earnings in Construction), Moscow, 1957, pp. 438- 
4l. 


*G. A. Prudenski (ed.), Voprosy Truda v SSSR (Problems of 
Labor in the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 66. 


* In Finansy SSSR (Finances of the USSR), No. 10, 1957, p. 17. 
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The reform of 1956, while reducing certain very high 
pensions, established an all-round minimum old-age pen- 
sion of 300 rubles per month for those qualified by 
length of service, an advance of great importance. In ad- 
dition, it put into effect a new scale of payments benefit- 
ing lower-paid workers, so that those earning up to 350 
rubles per month now receive pensions amounting to 
100 percent of earnings, with progressively smaller per- 
centages for those with higher earnings, and with a max- 
imum overall ceiling of 1200 rubles per month. An 
average worker earning, say, 750 rubles per month quali- 
fies for a pension of 487 rubles under the new rules, as 
against probably only 200 under the old.* One offsetting 
feature of the reform is that working pensioners are no 
longer permitted to receive full pensions on top of their 
wages.” (This provision, together with the better pen- 
sion rates, has very probably encouraged many old peo- 
ple to retire.) On balance, however, the net gain to 
Soviet pensioners can readily be measured by the in- 
crease in pension expenditures shown in the following 
table (in billions of rubles) : 


1950, “19561957 1958 
(prelim.) (plan) 


Total pensions 30.1 365 59.9 66.0 
(of which) 
Non-working pensioners 8.7 |... L2G 0  . Saee 
Working pensioners 4.7 5.1 5.3 5.8 


Ex-military & families 15.6. 1759 23.5 254 


(Source: A. Zverev, in Planovoe Khoziaistvo, No. 12, 1957, 
p. 24.) 


The improvement in old-age pension benefits was ac- 
companied by substantial increases in pensions for those 
suffering permanent disability of varying degrees and 
for dependents, the increases reportedly amounting to 
50-65 percent.® Further sizable increases in minimum 
pension rates have been also promised under the Seven- 


_ Year Plan, along with a raising of minimum wages. No 


doubt exists regarding the general popularity of these 
measures. 

There has also been a good deal of talk about ex- 
tending social insurance and pension rights to collective 
farmers, who have thus far never enjoyed them. Some 
farms are reported to have adopted a system of paying 
fixed amounts of money and produce to their sick and 
aged members, which represents a step forward from the 
normal collective farm practice of extending relief to 


‘Prudenski, op. cit., p. 357. 


° The normal payment to working pensioners is now only 150 
rubles per month. 


“See Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta (Supreme Soviet Ga- 
zette), July 28, 1956. 


such members out of a small fund set aside for this pur- 
pose. Cases where fixed payments have been instituted 
are still the exception since the vast majority of col- 
lective farms do not yet have sufficient revenues for this 
purpose, but it is a fact that the number of such excep- 
tions is steadily growing, and the extensive publicity 
given to them in the Soviet press indicates that the new 
system is officially regarded as a desirable development. 
It must be noted that, at present, all such payments are 
made out of the resources of each farm, and that the 
state has no responsibility, financial or otherwise. How- 
ever, as the regime’s policy toward the peasants is, in 
principle, to reward regular collective work with regular 
pay, and to bring the status of the peasant gradually 
closer to that of the industrial worker, it seems to follow 
that the state eventually will have to accept some fe- 
sponsibility for at least ensuring that the collective farms 
are financially capable of providing social-insurance ben- 
efits. This is all the more necessary because the collective 
farms have now absorbed the workers of the disbanded 
Machine Tractor Stations, who were promised the con- 
tinuation of the benefits they formerly enjoyed as state 
employed workers. It is too soon, however, to say how 
the problem will be tackled. 


Other Welfare Benefits 


Holidays. Turning to other kinds of social welfare 
benefits for state-employed persons, there appears to 
have been no appreciable change in the rules governing 
paid holidays, which already were on a fairly generous 
scale under Stalin. These regulations compare favorably 
with those of West European countries, especially for 
workers in what are deemed to be arduous or unhealthy 
occupations. For example, miners, steel workers, and bus 
drivers are allowed up to four weeks of paid vacation 
per year. Overall statistics showing the distribution of 
the total working force according to numbers of paid 
(working-day) holidays per year are as follows: 


Days of vacation % of Total Workers 


TZ 43 
15 12 
18 11 
2) 3 
24 19 
Over 24 12 
100% 


(Source: Vestmik Statistiki, No. 10, 1958, Statistical Supple- 
ment, ) 


A less desirable feature of the Soviet holiday system 
is the practice of spreading vacations over the whole 


year, so that many are on vacation when the weather is 
unfavorable. There is also a grave shortage of holiday 
accommodations: despite the existence of much-publi- 
cized trade-union rest homes charging low prices, these 
can accommodate only a small fraction of the workers. 


Working Time. There has been significant improve- 
ment in respect of hours of labor, although here again 
the reform effected by the present leadership so far rep- 
resents, in large part, a return to the more liberal regu- 
lations which prevailed prior to Stalin’s oppressive labor 
legislation of 1938-40. A 1940 decree lengthened the 
standard workday from seven to eight hours, increasing 
total hours for the six-day work week to 48. This re- 
mained unchanged until 1956 when the Khrushchev 
leadership, implementing its promise at the 20th Party 
Congress to reduce working hours, took an initial step 
to cut down Saturday work to six hours, leaving most 
of the afternoon free and thus creating the beginnings 
of a Soviet “weekend.” 


During 1957-58 further reductions of working hours 
were made effective in certain industries, notably mining 
and metallurgy.” These were followed by still greater 
promises at the 21st Party Congress in January 1959, 
when the leadership explicitly pledged a standard 40- 
hour week (and a 35-hour week in unhealthy occupa- 
tions) by no later than 1962, with further reductions 
to follow later in the decade. There was even talk of 
achieving “the shortest working week in the world” by 
1967. The promises have been so definite and attended 
by such great publicity that it will be hard indeed for 
the leadership to go back on its word, except in the 
event of dire emergency. Reduced hours are in fact al- 
ready being put into effect in several key industries. A 
statement jointly issued by the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee, the Council of Ministers, and the central trade union 
organization, and published in the Soviet press on Sep- 
tember 20, 1959, announced a detailed time schedule for 
the gradual extension of the seven-hour day to “all work- 
ers and employees in the national economy.” (With six- 
hour Saturdays, this will reduce the standard working 
week to 41 hours.) The process began October 1, 1959, 
and is to be completed in the fourth quarter of 1960. 

Some Western critics, pointing to the fact that planned 
productivity increases are greater than would be neces- 
sary to compensate for the reduction of working hours, 
conclude from this that the reform is in some way not 
genuine since there will have to be greater intensity of 
effort in the shortened work period.® Such a view hardly 


* See Pravda, January 27, 1958, and November 4, 1958. 

* This was argued, for instance by Dr. E. Kux, writing in the 
Neue Zircher Zeitung (December 16, 1958), in tones suggest- 
ing that the reform was practically a fraud. 


seems justifiable. It is obvious, in the first place, that a 
shorter working week requires greater work intensity 
and higher productivity not only in Russia but in the 
United States or any other country. If output per hour 
remained the same while hours were reduced by 15 per- 
cent, then — other things being equal — total output 
would go down by 15 percent and everyone would be 
correspondingly poorer, a situation which no one could 
possibly want. Nor is it true that the Soviet Union in- 
tends to increase productivity solely, or even mainly, by 
imposing heavier physical burdens on labor. This is quite 
evident from the great attention being paid to the mech- 
anization of labor-intensive processes, especially in aux- 
iliary occupations (loading, moving of materials, etc.). 

The charge that weekly wages are being cut as part 
of the reduction in working hours is equally untenable. 
The fact that a major reform of the Soviet wage system: 
has coincided with the reduction of the working week 
makes it difficult to determine the precise effect of either 
change, but average wages appear in any event to be dis- 
playing their usual tendency to rise slowly. Thus, the cut 
in the working week is as genuine as these things can 
be in an imperfect world. Those who assert the contrary 
are guilty of using against the Soviet Union the very 
same — quite unfounded — arguments by which Soviet 
propagandists seek to explain away the reduction of the 
working week in the United States. 


Other Employment Reforms. Brief mention should 
also be made of recent steps extending the special privi- 
leges of juvenile workers. Since May 1936 workers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 have enjoyed a working 
day shortened to six hours, with extra piecework pay to 
make up any loss in earnings. In addition they are al- 
lowed a full month’s vacation each year and special 
facilities for study.® These privileges have, indeed, caused 
many managers to try to avoid employing juveniles — 
a tendency which has aroused official criticism and con- 
tributed to the difficulties experienced by high school 
graduates in seeking employment.’° The compulsory 
drafting of young people into labor reserve schools, in- 
troduced in October 1940, had already been terminated 
by a decree of March 18, 1955, and has been replaced 
by voluntary recruitment. 


For another thing, the worker’s right to change his 
occupation, while not explicitly recognized, has been 
made more real by the present regime’s abolition, in 
1957, of criminal penalties for leaving one’s job without 


® A. I. Denisov (ed.), Trudovoe Pravo (Labor Law), Moscow, 
1959, p. 441. 


” A decree to combat this was issued by the party Central 
Committee and the government on September 12, 1957. 
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permission. These penalties, as well as others for worker 
absenteeism and unpunctuality, had been instituted by 
decree in 1940. Although the decree gradually became a 
dead letter under Stalin’s successors and was no longer 
mentioned in Soviet legal textbooks from 1954 on, it 
apparently survived on the statute books until 1957. 


In still another reversal of Stalinist policy, the 1936 
decree which required the rural population to give six 
days’ unpaid labor per year for working on roads was 
repealed by the present leadership in November 1958. 
Instead, responsibility for building and repairing local 
toads has been placed on the “collective farms, state 
farms, industrial, transport, building and other enter- 
prises and organizations.” Of course, the job still has to 
be done, but presumably the individual is now entitled 
to be paid for doing it. 

Wage Questions. Although wages as such are out- 
side the province of this discussion, it may be useful to 
refer briefly to changes in this field insofar as they are 
indicative of political attitudes. The practice of the Stalin 
period was to maximize wage differentials, which indeed 
reached record dimensions; on the contrary, the trend in 
recent years has been in the opposite direction. In 1956, 
a minimum wage law was adopted, fixing a floor of 300- 
350 rubles per month in urban areas and 270 rubles in 
the country. The measure particularly benefited the ap- 
pallingly underpaid groups of auxiliary personnel (jant- 
tors, cleaners, messengers, etc.) and the lowest grades of 
shop assistants, railroad workers, and others. This process 
of raising the level of the lowest-paid workers is to con- 
tinue. The decree on the Seven-Year Plan provides for 
increasing the minimum wage to 400-450 rubles month- 
ly during 1959-62, and to 500-600 rubles during 1963- 
65, as well as for a consequential (but smaller) upward 
revision of the pay of middle-grade workers. Since the 
average increase in all money wages is to be only 26 per- 
cent, it is evident that the spread between top and bot- 
tom will be sharply reduced. 


This policy is reflected in other aspects of wage reform 
now in progress. Apart from introducing smaller dif- 
ferentials in basic rates, the reforms are tending to 
eliminate the more exaggerated forms of progressive 
piecework bonuses, which will cut down disparities in 
actual earnings. The gap between skilled and unskilled 
workers’ pay on collective farms is also being significantly 
reduced.!! There have apparently been cuts in very high 
salaries, such as those of government ministers and unt- 
versity professors. (Though no statement to this effect 


1 Some farms are adopting a pay ratio for unskilled as against 
skilled labor of 1:3 instead of the previously “recommended” 
1:5. See Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 2, 1959, p. 114. 


seems to have appeared in print, the cuts are apparently 
a matter of general knowledge in the Soviet Union and 
have been confirmed to the writer several times.) The 
relative position of the lowest-paid has also been im- 
proved as a result of a decree of March 23, 1957, re- 
ducing direct taxation on incomes below 450 rubles per 
month. All this certainly does not indicate that the 
Soviets are embracing hitherto-condemned “petty-bour- 
geois egalitarianism,” but it does show that the excessive 
inequalities of the Stalin era are being corrected. 
Housing. Something must also be said about housing, 
since the fact that rents in the Soviet Union are far too 
low to bear any relation to housing costs justifies treating 
it as a social service rather than as a species of com- 
mercial transaction. At 1.32 rubles per square meter pet 
month (somewhat higher for new apartments in some 
cities), rents are generally insufficient even to cover bare 
maintenance, which may explain why this is so often 
neglected.‘ At the same time, the miseries caused by 
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the shortage of housing and consequent overcrowding 
are too well known to require comment here. Khru- 
shchev has declared that his aim is eventually to provide 
a separate apartment for every Soviet family instead of 
the single room which is the usual situation today. It is 
evident from the housing provisions of the Seven-Year 
Plan, however, that the separate apartments will be very 
small by Western standards: the plan calls for the con- 
struction of 15 million apartment units with a total floor 
space (including corridors, bathroom and kitchen) of 
650-60 million square meters—or, at most, 44 square 
meters (430 square feet) per apartment. A British 
working-class family would be shocked at having to 
live in so little space. Still, no one can doubt that Soviet 
citizens will be much happier if and when each family 
can have its own front door and no longer have to share 
the kitchen with several neighbors. 


There is no question about the sharp acceleration of 
housing construction under the post-Stalin leadership. 
This is fully evident from the following figures showing 
housing space (excluding private rural housing) com- 
pleted in‘ four different years from 1950 to 1958, and 
the Seven-Year Plan goals: 


Year Total State Urban Private 
(in million sq. meters of total space) 

1950 24.2 17.8 6.4 

1953 30.8 23.2 7.6 

1957 52.0 38.5 13.5 (a) 

1958 70.1 45.6 24.5 (a) 

1959 (plan) 80.0 — — 

1960 (plan) 101.0 = — 

1959-65 plan, total 650-60.0 — — 

do., annual average 93.0 — — 


(Source: Vestnik Statistiki, No. 5, 1959, p. 94). (a) These 
figures include private house-building by state-employed persons 
engaged in agriculture and forestry. 


Despite the sharply-increased effort since Stalin’s 
death, it is clear that there is still a very long way to go 
before tolerable housing conditions will be achieved, 
since a large part of new construction is necessary merely 
to keep pace with urban population growth. It has been 
pointed out that the Soviet per capita rate of house- 
building, even allowing generously for peasant construc- 
tion, remains below that of the (West) German Federal 
Republic.1? Nonetheless, the facts reveal considerable 
progress in the USSR. The ambitious plans for rebuild- 


“In Moscow, for example, the average revenue from tenants 


for rent and “other items” is 1.75 rubles per square meter, 
while running costs, inclusive of capital repairs, average 4.31 
rubles per square meter. See Novyi Mir, No. 10, 1959, p. 211. 
*'S. Wolk, in Bulletin (of the Munich Institute for the Study 
of the USSR), No. 5, 1959. 


ing villages in connection with Khrushchev’s contem- 
plated revival of the agrogorod necessarily call for a still 
greater expansion of housing construction in rural areas, 
although the financial burden involved is to be shouldered 
by the collective farms. 


Services. Finally, brief mention must be made of im- 
provements in badly needed consumer services—restau- 
rants, cafes, shops, repair facilities and the like. This is 
a very backward sector of Soviet life. To cite just one 
example, an article in Pravda (March 14, 1959) esti- 
mated the total capacity of shoe-repair establishments 
in the Russian republic (RSFSR) at 15 million pairs 
annually, although 100 million pairs of new shoes are 
sold each year and may be presumed to require repair 
at least once annually. A recent decree embodied plans 
for increasing the turnover of service and repair shops 
of all kinds to 10.3 billion rubles in 1961, as against 6.2 
million rubles in 1958.1* There have also been measures 
to increase the number of shops and restaurants. 


Motivations of Recent Policy 


This, then, is the actual Soviet record in social welfare. 
It suggests, first of all, that even under Stalin’s rule much 
attention was paid to the expansion and improvement 
of health services and education, and fairly generous 
rules adopted in regard to such things as sickness benefits 
and paid vacations. In the late 1930's, however, some 
steps backward were taken, particularly affecting hours 
of labor, maternity leave, and the worker’s right to 
change his occupation, and it was only after Stalin’s 
death that moves got underway to restore the conditions 
which had prevailed until the mid-1930’s. In the last few 
years, the record shows, much more has been or is being 
done to improve old-age pensions and disability pay, to 
reduce working hours, to build more housing, and to 
provide more consumer services, even though the Soviet 
citizen certainly still has—and probably will continue 
to have—much to complain about. 


Only the willfully blind will refuse to take all this 
seriously. But more than what has been done, the vital 
question is why has it been done, and what significance, 
if any, do these developments have from the standpoint 
of assessing the nature of the Soviet system? No single, 
definitive answer is possible of course, but here, for 
what they may be worth, are a few thoughts on the 
subject. 


While it is arguable that the Soviet rulers do as little 
as possible for the citizen in order to devote the largest 
possible share of national resources to heavy industry 


™ Pravda, March 13, 1959. 


and weapons, such a formulation begs the question. 
One could reverse it and say that they devote as much 
as possible to improving the citizen’s lot, subject to the 
necessary investment in heavy industry and weapons— 
which would sound better from the Soviet point of view, 
but mean equally little. Is the glass half-full or half- 
empty? In any case, neither formulation explains why 
more is being done for the Soviet citizen today than in 
the past. 


One relevant factor may simply be that the USSR is 
now powerful enough economically to permit the diver- 
sion of an increasing amount of resources to the satis- 
faction of the needs of its citizens, without curtailing 
ambitious plans for the expansion of heavy industry. 
To carry out the first Five-Year Plan (1928-32), Stalin 
found it necessary to reduce living standards drastically, 
but it would be foolish to take this to be what lawyers 
term “evidence of system.” It is obviously no part of 
Communist ideology to make people poorer; on the 
contrary, communism lays great stress on abundance. 
The “abundance” of communism may well be—in the 
author’s opinion it definitely is—a meaningless, even 
nonsensical concept, but it surely was the intention of 
all Soviet leaders, including even Stalin, to raise living 
standards at some future date, once the painful sacrifices 
of “primitive accumulation” were no longer necessary. 
The Soviet citizen was, and still is, denied adequate hous- 
ing, but it would be a mistake to conclude that the leader- 
ship believes in bad housing in the same sense that it 
believes in the undesirability of private peasant enter- 
prise. Soviet leaders have been willing to sacrifice a 
generation, to neglect urgent needs for years, but it 
would be patently foolish to represent them as favor- 
ing poverty and hardship as such. They surely would con- 
cede, and even advocate, improvements in popular wel- 
fare if doing so would not interfere with the pursuit 
of their basic aims. 


Before leaving the subject of ideology, two other 
points are worth making. One is the enormous attention 
which Communists always pay to education: however 
they may twist its content to suit their purposes, they 
have invariably lavished resources on its development, 
whether under Stalin or under his successors. It is true 
that this effort is due, in part, to the urgent need of 
developing technical skills, but this is far from the whole 
explanation. Indeed, the promise made at the 20th Con- 
gress to extend full-time secondary education to all went 
far beyond practical necessities, and its implementation 
even tended to aggravate social tensions, which was one 
reason for Khrushchev’s subsequent counter reforms. 


The second point is the great importance, from the 
standpoint of Communist ideology, of appearing to be 


doing something to improve the lot of the working 
masses. Even when nothing or little is actually being 
done, the party leaders must of necessity claim to be act- 
ing in that direction. Too great a contrast between words 
and deeds, however, can lead to general cynicism, as in 
fact it did under Stalin. Khrushchev is now engaged in 
an evident effort to revive the fervor of the party and to 
replace passive bureaucratism with initiative. It is reason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that with this aim in view 
he wants to show that the party is genuinely doing some- 
thing to carry out its promises to the people. 

One example of this ideological influence is the 
regime’s insistence, for political reasons, on cheap bread 
and low rents even when these are economically irra- 
tional and administratively inconvenient. Thus, Khru- 
shchev recently reasserted the political impossibility of 
raising bread prices despite the fact that, at these prices, 
it-pays to feed bread rather than regular cattle feed to 
private livestock. In short, cheap bread is essential to 
the party’s outward picture of itself.1° 


The Role of Incentives 


Other factors, too, have a bearing on the regime’s 
attitude in regard to welfare. For a number of reasons 
too complex to be analyzed here, the functioning of the 
Soviet economy is coming to depend more on incentives 
and less on compulsion. Prisoners can be kept working 
even when forced to live in overcrowded barracks on a 
minimum diet, but unless there is some emergency to 
spur them free men work better when they can expect 
to live better by greater effort. To achieve the leader- 
ship’s ambitious plans, better work, more efficient or- 
ganization, more initiative at the grass roots are all 
objective necessities. To some extent, of course, this was 
also true under Stalin and was acted upon, as evidenced 
by the lavish rewards given to Stakhanovites. But few 
analysts question that there has been a shift toward much 
greater reliance on incentives in recent years, paralleled 
by a scaling down of the number and powers of the 
police. To give but one of many examples of how this 
works in practice, the author, during a tour of the Soviet 
Union, was shown a new apartment block in Kiev, which 
he was told was being erected by the building industry 
for its own workers because, now that they could change 


* This picture has been obscured in the West by denunciations 
of an allegedly huge Soviet turnover tax on bread. Although 
it is true that the tax was for years the major constituent of 
the price of bread, the reason for this was that the tax was 
calculated on the basis of a ridiculously low procurement price 
for grain. The real economic incidence of the tax was not on 
consumers, but on the producers—the peasants. 


employment without incurring criminal penalties, they 
would not remain in the industry “unless we replaced 
the barracks and hostels with decent housing.” 

Of course, people’s attitudes and expectations are 
relevant to the efficacy of incentives as well as to political 
stability. The more the Soviet Union boasts of its great 
technical progress, of its Sputniks and moon rockets, of 
its equality with or superiority over the United States in 
weapons, the more impatient its citizens become with 
their backward living conditions, and the less reasonable 
it seems to them that nothing drastic is done to improve 
them. Confronted by such a popular state of mind, an 
intelligent leadership is likely to see the wisdom of tak- 
ing some action to satisfy it. 


The increasing range of contacts betwen Soviet citi- 
zens and foreigners plays a dual role in this process. 
Many more Soviet citizens are now learning at first or 
second hand how the other side lives, and this affects 
their own expectations. Then, too, with the increasing 
flow of foreign visitors to Russia, it must certainly ap- 
pear politically advantageous to the leadership to im- 
press them with higher standards of living. This is much 
more than a matter of impressing unsophisticated tour- 
ists from the West, who can if necessary be fobbed off 
with Potemkin villages. Much more important are the 
thousands of students and others from underdeveloped 
countries, as well as from the Soviet Union's own allies, 
who actually spend some time living among the Rus- 
sians and cannot help learning the truth. Khrushchev is 
well aware that relative living standards will play an im- 
portant role in the world impact of the two opposed 
systems. 


Some Points of Logic 


For all its simplicity, one should not overlook still 
another point: Khrushchev wants to be popular. He may 
genuinely care to reduce poverty, or he may be acting 
on the basis of cold political calculation—it does not 
matter which. He may even aspire to go down in history 
as the man who brought prosperity to the Soviet people— 
on the foundations laid by his grim predecessor. There 
are some Western observers who seem to shy away from 
even considering such motives possible, as if to do so 
would label them as pro-Soviet. This is clearly an illogical 
attitude. What is primarily objectionable about the 
Soviet system is its totalitarian character, its lack of 
intellectual and political freedom; and this character is 
not directly affected by the shortening of working hours 
or the provision of a separate apartment for every family. 

It is indeed true that certain features of the Soviet 
economy are inconsistent with the proper satisfaction 
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of consumer demand. It may also be true that the ulti- 
mate logic of a better-educated and materially more 
satisfied citizenry is incompatible with the totalitarian 
one-party state. Let us hope that it will prove so. But 
that is no reason for closing one’s eyes to the realities: 


Why the Changes? 


by Solomon M. Schwarz 


IN HIS ARTICLE, “Social Welfare in the USSR,” Mr. 
Nove sets out to perform two tasks, the first of which is 
to present “the actual Soviet record in social welfare.” 
In the opinion of the present writer, he accomplishes 
this task with commendable clarity and painstaking 
attention to detail, producing what is unquestionably a 
highly impressive picture. Indeed, its impressiveness may 
come as a shock to those people—and there are many of 
them—who think that the Soviet system is, by the very 
nature of its avms, socially and economically oppressive. 
Those who are given to this sort of reasoning have never 
gtasped the fact that the socially and economically op- 
pressive measures with which the history of the Soviet 
regime abounds have not been expressions of a policy 
deliberately inimical to the working masses, but rather 
the inevitable by-products of the general dictatorial 
policy of the Communist Party. 

The second problem to which Mr. Nove addresses 
himself is even more important. He puts it squarely: 


More than what has been done, the vital question is why 
has it been done, and what significance, if any, do these 
developments have from the standpoint of assessing the 
nature of the Soviet system. 


Mr. Nove is skeptical about the possibility of answer- 
ing this “vital question.” “No single, definitive answer is 
possible, of course,” he writes, “but here, for what they 
may be worth, are a few thoughts on the subject.” The 
“thoughts” he presents are not without interest, but they 
do not go far enough. And if no single answer to the 
question can be given—that is, if “these developments” 
cannot be explained by one cause only—it becomes all 
the more necessary to find their main cause. 
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much is being done on the Soviet “welfare” front, and 
there is no sign that Khrushchev’s consolidation of his 
political power will cause any change in this respect, 
especially since the policies being followed must, in his 
judgmeng, appear rational, right and necessary. 


Commentaries 


In his introductory remarks, Mr. Nove takes issue with 
some anonymous critics who, it would appear, have put 
forward rather peculiar answers to the question. As Mr. 
Nove formulates it, ‘‘such critics are inclined to view all 
Soviet measures which seem to increase public welfare 
as ‘concessions’ wrung from a reluctant regime by irre- 
sistible force of circumstances or popular pressure.” The 
accent is—perhaps with a tinge of irony—on “con- 
cessions”’. 

The fact is, however, that once the polemics and the 
“concessions” are put aside, the arguments of “irresistible 
“force of circumstances” and “popular pressure” assume 
considerable weight. In fact, this may be said of the 
argument of “irresistible force of circumstances” by itself, 
since “popular pressure,” as will be shown, is often (not 
always!) only a part, a concomitant, or, if you will, 
a derivative of the “irresistible force of circumstances.” 


WHAT IS THIS FORCE which, especially in the last 
decade, has so deeply influenced the development of the 
Soviet Union and—to remain within the frame of Mr. 
Nove’s topic—has made the improvement of public 
welfare so necessary and, indeed, so unavoidable? The 
answer may be reduced to a simple formula: the USSR 
has become a modern industrial state, but the great 
majority of its working population lived until recently, 
and to a lesser degree continues to live today, under con- 
ditions characteristic of economically backward coun- 
tries. It is this simple yet fundamental fact—perhaps the 
greatest internal contradiction of Soviet life—which in 
the past few years has, with “irresistible force,” influ- 
enced the entire course of development in the USSR. 
And it is this contradiction which has engendered not 
only economic and social but, to some degree, even 
political adjustments to the conditions and requirements 
of a modern industrial society. 

Again confining our analysis to Mr. Nove’s topic, it is 
important to point out that a modern industrial state 
can function properly only if it possesses a working class 


that enjoys a relatively high standard of living, tolerable 
working conditions, and access to educational opportuni- 
ties. Ineluctably, a modern working class will also de- 
mand more and more freedom. These are not merely 
social imperatives finding their expression in social 
tensions and pressures: they are also economic impera- 
tives—that is, necessary preconditions for the required 
rise in the quality and productivity of labor. It is these 
economic imperatives which, as will be shown, have 
played the most important role in recent developments. 


A few examples will illustrate this point. They are 
taken not from the field of social welfare stricto sensu— 
z.e., not from the field of “fringe benefits,” in popular 
American terminology—but from the general area of 
labor relations, where the causalities of the development 
appear more clearly. 


Throughout the 1930's, that is, during the first decade 
of intensive Soviet industrialization, Russian workers 
were subjected to extraordinary strains which became 
even more exacerbated during World War II. To further 
industrial development under general conditions of mis- 
ery and deprivation, the Soviet government provided rela- 
tively better conditions for a small number of highly 
skilled workers, thus in effect creating a privileged class 
at the expense of the vast majority of the population. The 
policy of extreme wage-differentiation, which would 
have been unthinkable in any advanced industrial coun- 
try, was for many years hailed as a true expression of 
socialism in action—in contrast, of course, to the “capi- 
talist wage policy,” supposedly based on the “levelling” 
principle. In the last decade, however, this wage policy 
became more and more of a handicap to further indus- 
trial development, making impossible a rational organ- 
ization of labor. Its continuation caused a creeping de- 
moralization, an increasing tendency to resort to ruses 
and stratagems of all sorts—in short, a situation harmful 
to labor and management alike.’ In 1956 this unique 
“socialist” wage policy was finally buried, and the Soviet 
authorities set about reorganizing the wage system, cut- 
ting down the extraordinarily high earnings of some 
privileged workers, and raising the wages of the under- 
privileged ones. 


THE EXTREME WAGE-INEQUALITY of the 1930's 
and 1940's was but one aspect of Stalin’s anti-social 


labor policy. Another aspect was the repudiation—as 


detestable “trade-unionism”—of the traditional concept 
of trade unions as defenders of the workers’ interests 
against management, and the degradation of these bodies 


*On this subject, see “Blat is Higher than Stalin!,” by Joseph 
Berliner, Problems of Communism, January-February 1954. 


to the status of mere instruments of the state, used solely 
to exact greater productive effort from the workers.? Yet 
even the most fanatical supporters of this policy finally 
had to recognize that modern industrialism demanded 
profound changes not merely in the position and func- 
tion of the trade unions, but in the economic system at 
large. In recent years changes have actually been intro- 
duced in various phases of industrial planning and ad- 
ministration—unsystematically, haltingly, and even in a 
somewhat contradictory manner, but on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. Revision of the trade unions’ role has been 
part of this development. To be sure, the Communist 
leadership would not think of permitting the unions to 
reassume their traditional functions. What it has done 
is to turn them into organs of social welfare, and to let 
them participate to some extent in the administration of 
plants as a kind of counterbalance to the danger of 
bureaucratization. It is worth noting that the initiative 
in these reforms came from the Communist Party, that 
the role of the trade-union leadership has been merely 
that of an obedient agent and executor of the party’s 
orders, and that the trade union masses have yet to be 
drawn into these practices. The very manner in which 
the reforms have been carried out, then, offers convinc- 
ing evidence that they have been determined more by 
economic imperatives than by social pressure. 


One more example. Under Stalin, Soviet labor rela- 
tions came to be based not on a free labor contract but 
on compulsion. The development in the direction of 
greater compulsion was climaxed by a decree of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, dated June 26, 1940, which 
deprived employees of the right to terminate their em- 
ployment of their own volition, invested managers with 
virtually unrestricted power to hire and fire at will, and 
made not only unauthorized departure but even lateness 
in reporting for work (by as little as twenty minutes! ) 
subject to criminal punishment. In the postwar years, 
however, the Soviet leadership came to realize the im- 
possibility—and, from a practical standpoint, the unde- 
sirability—of keeping the entire working population in 
a straitjacket, and it gradually relaxed its labor practices 
—characteristically, without issuing any open instruc- 
tions to this effect. It was not until three years after 
Stalin’s death, in April 1956, that the basic provisions 
of the 1940 decree were finally rescinded.? To quote Mr. 


* For a discussion of Soviet trade unions under Stalin and dur- 
ing the immediate post-Stalin era, see this author’s ‘Soviet 
Trade Unions Today,’ Problems of Communism, November- 
December, 1954. 


* A thorough examination of this development will be found 
in “Recent Trends in Soviet Labor Policy,” by Jerzy G. Gliks- 
man, Problems of Communism, July-August, 1956. 
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Nove, “the functioning of the Soviet economy is coming 
to depend more on incentives and less on compulsion.” 
This, indeed, is the essence of any modern industrialism, 
to which the Soviet system can no longer claim exception. 


THE NEED TO ADJUST Soviet realities to the im- 
peratives of modern industrialism is thus the maim cause 
of the recent development of social welfare in the 
USSR. Yet one more factor should also be mentioned, 
namely, the change of generations, the importance of 
which must not be underrated. Those who were children 
at the beginning of World War II are now in their early 
and middle thirties. Those who were in their teens are 
now in their late thirties. Together with their juniors, 
they comprise the most active segment of the working 
population, the. great majority in the newly developed 
eastern areas. With the exception of the 1948-53 period, 
which embraced the so-called “Zhdanovshchina,” the 
hysterical “vigilance” campaign of 1952, and the omi- 
nous “doctors’ plot” in January 1953, the Soviet youth 
and young adult population of today have grown up in a 
relatively relaxed political atmosphere. The horrors of 
the prewar decade are relatively unfamiliar to them. In 
their feelings, in their thoughts, in their attitudes they 
differ considerably from their elders—those who were 
psychologically mutilated during the long years of un- 
mitigated terror. The urgent needs and demands of these 
young people—voiced or still in. the process of germina- 
tion—create those social pressures which, in addition to 
the economic imperatives described above, are exercising 
such a profound influence on the evolving Soviet system. 


Facts and Polemics 
by Bertram D. Wolfe 


MR. NOVE HAS DONE a useful job in bringing to- 
gether in one place so many facts on social welfare in 
the Soviet Union, and in showing, on the whole, a trend 
toward more education, better health conservation, some 
improvement in housing, less draconic labor laws than 
in Stalin’s last years, and a lessening of extreme differ- 
entiation in wages in favor of the most poorly paid. I 
think that in some cases he has taken official statement 
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for fact, and promise for performance, but on the whole 
his picture is undoubtedly correct, and no useful correc- 
tions could be offered in so brief a space as a commen- 
tary affords. This comment, therefore, is limited to two 
general points: 1) The historical framework in which 
these changes should be viewed; and 2) the polemical 
use Mr. Nove has tried to make of his material. 

1). The historical framework. Most writing on the 
Soviet era suffers from a lack of consideration of the 
earlier history of Russia; the history of the postwar 
upsurge of other war-ruined countries such as Germany 
and Japan; and the history of industrialization in general. 

Thus our whole perspective on the rate of recovery 
and industrial expansion in post-World War II Russia 
is altered if we stop to consider the faster rate of recov- 
ery and expansion of, let us say, Germany and Japan 
during the same period. 

Or again, in examining the Soviet Union's rate of 
industrial growth, we get a fresh perspective if we exam- 
ine the history of the sudden march of other countries 
into industrialism. Thus in the period 1860-1900, Rus- 
sian indtstrial productivity increased more than seven 
times, German almost five times, French two and one- 
half times, English a little over twice. When we attempt 
to evaluate Soviet industrial growth at various periods, 
we must regard it in the context of these comparative 
figures. 

It is no less interesting to examine the standard of 
living during the industrial upsurge in Tsarist Russia. 
There were two distinct periods so far as labor was con- 
cerned. In the decade of the 1890's, the upsurge of indus- 
try was accompanied, and in fact partly achieved, by a 
fall in the standard of living. But in the next decade, the 
still more stormy advance was accompanied by a rvse in 
the standard of living. May this not be characteristic of 
the earlier and later phases of industrialism under any 
socio-political system? 

The same applies to such “welfare” features as health. 
When Mr. Nove retreats from the comparative figure on 
doctors (of little meaning, incidentally, unless we define 
the degree of training) to the sounder “nevertheless a 
great deal has certainly been done to spread hygiene, 
combat epidemics, and reduce infant mortality,” is it 
not incumbent on us to remember that medical progress 
is fatefully easier and cheaper than industrial prog- 
ress, and that this generalization on hygiene, epidemics 
and infant mortality applies even to the most under- 
developed countries?? 

Again, does not advancing industrialism—under any 
“system”—require more literate, better-trained workers? 


‘ This is the source of the “population explosion” in under- 
developed countries. 


In the Khrushchev era, for the first time in the history 
of the Soviet Union, there is a shortage of the rural 
“reserve” population which hitherto has made up any 
deficiency of capital investment per worker and produc- 
tivity per worker. Does this not make mandatory more 
capital investment per head? And more “investment” in 
the training of “human capital”? Do not these questions 
on the historical framework of industrialization take 
precedence over an examination of the special role of 
totalitarianism in shaping industrialization? 


When Mr. Nove comes to the proportions of the na- 
tional product devoted to consumers’ goods on the one 
hand and “power” goods (means of production plus 
military might) on the other, his question (“Is the glass 
of water half-full or half-empty?”) is anything but help- 
ful. For if we compare a society which devotes 34 of its 
GNP to consumption and 4 to expansion of production 
with a society which reverses these fractions, then the 
question of whether the glass is 14 full or 34 full is far 
from meaningless to those who drink. 


2). Totalitarianism and the motives of the rulers. 
Mr. Nove says that the “purpose” of the article is to 
inquire into the validity of some interpretations of the 
interrelations between the sector devoted to “welfare” 
and the sector devoted to the expansion of power. But 
some of the “interpretations” he chooses seem to border 
on the fatuous. 


Thus his first target (sentence one) is those “who 
see the Soviet state as exclusively an organ of oppres- 
sion.” But is it not ABC that we are dealing with the 
greatest managerial and ownership state in all history? 
If there are any serious students of Soviet affairs who 
do not know that, do we need all of Mr. Nove’s statis- 
tical ammunition on “welfare” when we can dispose of it 
by the simple reminder that a state which seeks to own 
and run everything must be primarily an organ of the 
administration of the economy itself? 


In sum, I find the factual material which Mr. Nove 
has assembled highly useful. His interpretation of the 
facts he has assembled is weakened by the failure to put 
them into the perspective of the history of modern indus- 
trialization, and of the features common to industrializ- 
ing societies whatever their political form—republic, 
monarchy, limited despotism and totalist despotism. 


As for the polemical framework, it is scarcely worthy 
of the material he has been at pains to assemble. 
The analysis of the nature of totalitarianism is an even 
more difficult subject, and one on which far less progress 
has been made than on the analysis of industrialization 
—or, for that matter, on the problems of how much of 
the Soviet product is devoted to the expansion of 
“power,” and how much to “welfare.” Indeed, it is even 


difficult to decide such a simple question as the degree 
to which such a “welfare” feature as health is also a 
“power” problem, for does not any modern state need 
healthy soldiers, schooled workingmen, and at least some 
measure of mass acceptance of things as they are? 


The Logic of Economics 
by Bertrand de Jouvenel 


AT THE OUTSET I must emphasize that since I do 
not have the slightest qualification as a “Sovietologist,” 
I can appraise the facts, figures, and interpretations pre- 
sented by Mr. Nove, an eminent expert in that field, 
only on the basis of general knowledge and simple logic. 

I should like, first of all, to state a point which I 
consider to be of fundamental importance in discussing 
the topic of Soviet welfare policy. It is a basic char- 
acteristic of democratic capitalist economies that they 
are governed by the free and widely diversified choices 
of individual citizens, to which entrepreneurs must 
necessarily adjust. In general, as consumers, the citizens 
much prefer consumption to saving, and as voters they 
voice their preference for spending their own money 
on the goods and services they themselves desire rather 
than having it taken in taxes and spent for them by 
the government on health, education, and other social 
services. By contrast, the main feature of the Soviet 
economy is the concentration of all choice in such 
matters in the hands of the state. 

This is not meant to imply that there is any reason 
to question the intent of the Soviet state to cater to the 
needs of the people as it interprets them, and to the 
extent that zt deems possible. But at the same time there 
is no doubt whatever that the preferences of the in- 
dividual citizen in the USSR have been ruthlessly 
disregarded. It is regrettable from this viewpoint that 
Mr. Nove’s paper addresses itself almost exclusively 
to the sphere of social welfare benefits proper, rather 
than to the overall situation of the Soviet citizen as a 
consumer. Welfare benefits obviously cannot serve as 
a reliable index of overall welfare for the simple reason 
that the more authoritarian the government, the more 
extensive one can usually expect these benefits to be. 
Speculatively speaking, I would readily assume that, 
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in the Soviet case, they have expanded a good deal 
more than private consumption as we know it. At the 
same time, I would guess that there has also been 
rapid, though not commensurate, progress in private 
consumption. 


THE REASONING WHICH leads me to these supposi- 
tions is roughly outlined below: 


1). Upon acceding to power, Stalin found the 
Russian economy in a bad way. While industrial produc- 
tion had been increasing quite rapidly up till 1914, 
it was hardly any higher in 1928 than it had been in 
1913,? and the output of many individual items was 
even lower.® Stalin then decided to channel maximum 
resources into the expansion of productive facilities 
(4.e., investment) and indirect aids to production (e.g., 
education). Backed by the compulsive power of the 
state, this policy permitted a far higher rate of invest- 
ment than would have been possible under the system 
of voluntary saving as we know it,* as well as a much 
higher level of government consumption than voters 
in a democratic society would grant in taxes. 


2). Increasing the shares of investment and govern- 
ment consumption in national production obviously 
narrows the share of private consumption. But if—as 
economists universally agree—the allocation of a large 
share to investment fosters a high rate of increase in 
overall output, then it is a simple matter of arithmetic 
to show that output for consumption, in absolute terms, 
will also rise rapidly, even though as a proportion of 
the total product, it may continue to decline.® 


3). However preponderant a place military expendi- 
tures may Occupy within government consumption, there 


* From 1870 to 1913, Russian industrial production moved 
up at the yearly rate of 5.3 percent or 3.7 percent per head of 
population, as pointed out by Warren G. Nutter. Cf. Compari- 
sons of the United States and Soviet Economies, Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1959, p. 105. 

* This lack of overall increase stood in sharp contrast to the 
considerable gains in output achieved by the “capitalist” econo- 
mies from 1913 to 1928. 

* According to the November 1957 Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR (Munich), the production of petro- 
leum in 1928 was up by 8 percent, the production of coal by 29 
percent, the production of electric power by 131 percent; on the 
other hand production was down by 4 percent for steel, by 8 
percent for leather footwear and cotton cloth, by 29 percent for 
woolen cloth. 

“Prior to 1914 the great inequality of incomes was respon- 
sible for considerable net positive savings achieved by the 
wealthy class, to which was added an influx of foreign invest- 


ments. These two important sources of capital had disappeared 
in 1928. 
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is still room for increasing the health and educational 
services which the Soviet planners consider not only 
“good for the people,’ but also necessary for raising 
productivity. 

4). Given a certain allotment of productive resources 
to private consumption, the quantitative output of con- 
sumer goods will be greatest if the utilization of these 
resources is geared to the satisfaction of a uniform 
standard of consumer needs fixed by the government, 
thus obviating the necessity of adjusting to diverse and 
changing consumer requirements. 


The argument presented above rests essentially upon 
the well-established notion that a high rate of invest- 
ment, by raising the rate of economic growth, tends 
to increase the production of consumer goods as well. 
We must, however, beware of making economic non- 
sense out of sound arithmetic. It can be argued, for 
example, that, living as we do in consumer-oriented 
economies, we naturally think of investment (however 
high its rate) as being allocated to asset-building 
between producer goods industries and consumer goods 
industries in proportions suitable to a short-term in- 
crease in consumer goods output, but that this assump- 
tion does not hold true for the USSR where the extreme 
emphasis on building up basic industries undoubtedly 
caused an investment lag in consumer goods industries. 
It could also be maintained, in a more sophisticated 
argument, that the emphasis on developing producer 
goods industries has resulted in a “good mix” of pro- 
ductive factors in that sector at the cost of a “poor mix” 
in the consumer sector, with attendant lags in overall 
factor productivity within the latter. There are still 
other possible criticisms, too subtle to be dealt with 
in this space. 


° B. Horvat presents the following arithmetic model: Say that 
the initial share of investment in the national product is 15 per- 
cent, assume that the capital/output ratio can be relied upon to 
remain steady at 3, whatever is done, and that the initial rate of 
growth is therefore 5 percent. Now compare what happens: 
A, if the share of investment is held the same at 15 percent; 
B, if the share is stepped up by one percentage point per year; 
C, if it is stepped up by 2 percentage points per year. In the 
sixth year, A output shall have grown by 34 percent, B output 
by 40 percent, C output by 47 percent; but in that same year, 
A consumption, up by 34 percent, shall be larger than B con- 
sumption, up by 30 percent, and that again higher than C con- 
sumption, up by 27 percent. In the tenth year, the spread be- 
tween outputs shall have increased, with A output up by 62 per- 
cent from the original, B output up by 87 percent, C output up 
by 116 percent. But on the other hand the spread between con- 
sumptions, will have narrowed: indeed A consumption, up by 
62 percent from the original, will be somewhat smaller than B 
and C consumptions, both up by more than 64 percent. Cf. B. 
Horvat: “The Optimum Rate of Investment,” Economic Journal, 
December 1958. 


Turning now from the abstract to the concrete, three 
points stand out: 


1.) The volume of consumer goods turned out by 
Soviet industry has increased considerably. It is claimed 
that in 1958 the index for purchases of textile products 
stood at 183 (1940 — 100) for workers’ families and 
204 for the families of collective farmers; and that the 
corresponding index figures for purchases of leather 
footware were 201 and 217 respectively. These figures 
do not strike me as implausible. Indeed, it would be 
hard to imagine any countervailing factors powerful 
enough to prevent a build-up of productive capacity 
such as has been taking place in the USSR from result- 
ing in a considerably increased output of industrial 
consumer goods. 


2). The present Soviet leadership admits that Stalin 
made a frightful mess of Russian agriculture. From 
1931 to 1936, overall agricultural output consistently 
was well below what it had been in 1928,° and it is 
only since the death of Stalin that a considerable rise 
has occurred. The evidence goes to show that it was 
a lack, not of capital input, but of common sense that 
caused the great lag in this vital sector. 


3). In a period of enormous population transfers, 
the Soviet housing effort was quite inadequate and 
produced conditions of overcrowding far worse than 
any known during the industrial revolution in Europe. 
Here, the cause is to be sought in the deliberate and, 
from the Soviet point of view, economically justifiable 
sacrifice of investment in housing in favor of other 
more productive forms of investment. This sacrifice 
of consumer comfort probably played an important part 
in bringing down the capital/output ratio for the Soviet 
economy as a whole.‘ 

It is clear from experience that augmenting the 
supply of industrial consumer goods has a less significant 
effect on the standard of living than does the provision 
of more ample food and housing. (As a particularly 
striking illustration of this point, one could cite the 
example of France under the German occupation, when 
people were willing to trade quite a remarkable amount 
of industrial goods for a leg of mutton or a pound of 
butter, while almost no amount of industrial goods 
was worth as much as a room of one’s own.) Worth 
noting in this connection is the fact that while it is 
theoretically impossible in the Soviet system for 


“D. Gale Johnson and Arcadius Kahan, “Soviet Agriculture: 
Structure and Growth,’ Comparisons of United States and 
Soviet Economies, p. 205. 


"Cf. Alexander Eckstein and Peter Gutmann, “Capital and 


Output in the Soviet Union, 1928-1937,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, November 1956. 


products to remain unsold, this is exactly what appears 
to have happened on a large scale recently in the case 
of consumer durables.* The only explanation is that 
Soviet consumers, rather than spend their money for 
these items, preferred to spend it on marginal incre- 
ments of vital goods in short supply. A change of relative 
valuations will, of course, occur in the Soviet Union 
as the supply of food becomes less tight (which already 
seems to be the case) and once the housing situation 
starts improving significantly (which will be a far 
lengthier process). With such a solid base for improved 
living standards established, the subjective value of 
industrial consumer goods will inevitably rise. 


THERE IS, INDEED, no obvious reason why we 
should not expect a rapid rise in Soviet living standards. 
Insofar as food is concerned, the serious deficiencies of 
the past were a paradox which would never have 
occurred had it not been for the ill-conceived policies 
which sought to exact agricultural deliveries at arbi- 
trarily low prices. These mistakes have now been cor- 
rected by considerable increases in the prices paid to 
farmers® and it should be added that the latter have been 
able to translate their higher earnings into increased 
purchases of industrial consumer goods, which have 
become more abundant as a consequence of the expansion 
of this industrial factor.1° 


As for the outlook in regard to housing, it is probable 
that very rapid progress can be made as soon as adequate 
priorities are granted, since Soviet housing construction 
is standardized and therefore extremely economical in 
cost, compared to building to the individual customer's 
taste as is usual in Western Europe. Finally, intangible 
goods such as health and education services have all 
along enjoyed a high priority in the Soviet Union, and 
no change in policy in this respect is to be expected. 


It is, of course, very difficult to compare the standard 
of living in the USSR with the standards of Western 
countries because the choices made for the people by 
the Soviet authorities have been so very different from 
those made freely by the people in democratic societies. 
Not only has the Soviet government disregarded the 


* Cf. Article by Victor Zorza in the Manchester Guardian, 
August 19, 1959. 


° Cf. Nancy Nimitz, “Soviet Agricultural Prices and Costs,” 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies. 


It is probable that in the case of the textile industries ex- 
pansion of production was delayed, compared to what it could 
have been under unplanned development, because the amount 
of equipment allotted to textile manufacturing failed to com- 
pensate for the diversion of manpower from this sector of 
industry. 
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time-preference of the people and forced them to accept 
investment to the detriment of consumption, but even 
those goods and services it has provided have reflected 
authoritarian choices. This shows up first of all in the 
fact that the ratio of the share of national income spent 
on education to the share spent on the production of 
tangible consumer goods is very much higher in the 
USSR than in the Western countries. It is equally 
apparent in the pricing pattern of goods bought and 
sold in the market. For instance, such items as news- 
papers, a medical thermometer, a toothbrush, and such 
services as the telephone and urban transit are all very 
cheap in the USSR in comparison to what they cost 
in the United States, while commodities such as a bed, 
a blanket, a pound of butter or a suit of clothes are 
relatively very expensive. 


Obviously comparisons like these require no fixed 
“rate of exchange”. It is sufficient to observe that when 
a 10-cent phone call costs 15 kopeks and a 50-dollar 
bed and mattress 1552 rubles, the purchasing power 
equivalent of one dollar in the case of the phone call 
is 1.5 rubles and in the case of the bed and mattress 
more than 30 rubles.11 There are clear indications here 
that the Soviet economy has been slanted toward the 
provision of goods and services which the Soviet regime 
considers “progressive”. Its choices in production have 
patterned Soviet consumer habits, whereas in the West 
consumer responses have patterned production. It is 
true that after having so long forced upon the people 
“what is good for them,” the Soviet leaders may now 
increasingly let the people have what they would like, 
but even so, they will insist upon forming the people’s 
taste—as a new rash of publications devoted to this 
purpose indicates. 


NEVERTHELESS, A TENDENCY toward greater re- 
gard for the tastes of Soviet consumers is apparent, 
and there is hardly any need for special explanations 
of this phenomenon since it fits into the general pattern 
of recent Soviet developments. The Soviet rulers have 
always thought of themselves as working for the good 
of the people even when, as in Stalin’s day, their arbi- 
trary judgment as to what was the people’s best interest 
led them ruthlessly to disregard the preferences and 
feelings, the liberties and even the lives of the citizens. 
Was this really necessary in a country whose pre-World 
War I rate of economic growth led all economists of 
the time to predict that by mid-century Russia would 


™ Cf. the price comparisons, product by product (for 1950), 
presented by Norman M. Kaplan and Eleanor S. Wainstein in 
the Journal of Political Economy, December 1956. 
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become the dominant industrial and commercial power 
of Europe? Certainly not. Was it unsuccessful? Again, 
certainly not. Those who insist on finding it unsuccessful 
display the dangerous brand of “moralism” which, for 
fear of compromising ethical judgment by an acknowl- 
edgment of success, prefers to translate a moral con- 
demnation of procedure into a judgment of objective 
failure. 


What can we expect, then, from the material better- 
ment of the lives of the Russian people? Surely it 
would be monstrous not to feel pleased about it. But 
whether this betterment is likely to promote an eventual 
change in the political regime is another matter. I can, 
indeed, find no evidence in the history of the Western 
world which would indicate that economic wealth in- 
evitably nurtures political freedom, and as far as the 
recent history of the USSR is concerned, I am inclined 
to believe that it was the death of Stalin, rather than 
economic development, which caused the current 
amelioration of Soviet political life. However, let us 
hope that here the Marxian model will prove valid. 


The Consumer 


and the System 


by Peter Wiles 


THE EDITORS have asked me to comment specifically 
on the ideas expressed in Mr. Nove’s last paragraph. I 
agree that “certain features of the Soviet economy are 
inconsistent with the proper satisfaction of consumer 
demand”—in one sense, indeed, so radically inconsist- 
ent that to achieve such satisfaction would require a 
fundamental change. I mean that central physical plan- 
ning of the economy is, in the present state of human 
knowledge, incompatible with the consumers’ sover- 
eignty and the rational allocation of scarce resources 
between competing ends. In the far future, perhaps, the 
application of so-called “activity analysis” mathematics, 
aided by electronic machines into which a vast nation- 
wide network will feed information about the avail- 
abilities of production capacity and the current needs 
of consumers, may make it possible both to plan cen- 
trally and to allocate rationally; indeed this now seems, 


in response to the influx of Western economic tech- 
niques, to be the ultimate hope of the Gosplan itself. 


But that is for the distant future. At present, there 
are only two ways of attaining the “proper satisfaction 
of consumer demand.” The first is by means of what I 
have called elsewhere a “centralized free market.”? In 
this system the state, as monopolist of all products, so 
disposes of the means of production as simply to trans- 
mit the push and pull of consumer demand to them. 
Using a system of rational prices, it transmits consumer 
preferences as the consumers themselves would have 
transmitted them. The second alternative would be de- 
centralized free-market socialism as in Yugoslavia (de- 
centralization without a free market would, of course, 
only make things worse). 


Now both these systems cut at the root, not of so- 
cialism, but of much else that is dear to the Commu- 
nists: the habit of command, the ideology of arbitrary 
physical allocations, contempt for money profit, and so 
on. The latest changes in the Soviet Union do indeed 
move in the directions outlined above, but not very far. 
For instance, if enterprises are given planned directions 
only of the most general kind and expressed in money 
rather than physical values, and which leave other de- 
tails of what they are to produce to decentralized con- 
tract-making with the individual enterprises specified 
in the plan, the consumer continues to have no choice 
between suppliers such as he has under conditions of 
proper competition. Undoubtedly the Soviet system is 
now better than it was, but it could still be vastly im- 
proved. 

On the other hand, even if we assume some truly 
radical reconstruction of the Soviet economy on Titoist 
lines, we must ask whether it would really matter. Minds 
trained in Western economics are often just as funda- 
mentally Marxist as their Communist opposite numbers. 
Why should we suppose that decentralization and a free 
market would lessen political totalitarianism? Have they 
done so in Yugoslavia? The connection between totali- 
tarianism and central physical planning (as opposed to 
the mere abolition of private ownership) is subtle and 
indirect. We can only go so far as to say that the desire 
to sit in a central office and give physical orders to en- 
terprises is but one of many possible expressions of a 
totalitarian mentality; it is neither sufficient of itself 
nor necessary for political totalitarianism. Indeed, in a 
complex modern economy, those who give such orders 
must have technical skills of a high order, and the ac- 
quisition of these skills tends to dilute the totalitarian 
mentality. This results in the growth of a huge bu- 
reaucracy of undogmatic technicians, and the really dog- 


* Oxford Economic Papers, June 1957, pp. 195-8. 


matic ideologues find their dynamism swamped in a 
morass of detail. The latter might well choose to re- 
vert to a comparatively free market, or at least to very 
limited types of planning, simply in order to draw 
themselves clear of the bureaucrats. The conflicts be- 
tween Malenkov and Khrushchev, or Chou En-lai and 
Liu Shao-ch’i, express this same dichotomy. Thus, it has 
been precisely the ideologues who have stood for less 
complex—albeit not necessarily more rational—methods 
of planning. Moreover, the survival of Yugoslav totali- 
tarianism does not say much for the liberalizing effects 
of consumer sovereignty. 


BUT THERE IS another sense in which the “proper 
satisfaction of consumer demand” is inconsistent with 
“certain features of the Soviet economy.” This is the 
Soviet obsession with investment, and with a more 
rapid rate of growth for heavy industry. Maximum 
consumer satisfaction at any moment of time would 
require a relaxation here also. But it is far from clear 
that the Western policy in this regard is right, and 
the Soviet wrong, if we are thinking of consumer 
satisfaction not merely now but in the future. In the 
long run, if Soviet consumption continues to grow at 
anything like its present rate, it will exceed the Ameri- 
can; hence it is not clear why this policy should be 
altered or that it is, in any permanent sense, a defect 
of the Soviet system. Moreover, in particular short 
periods, the policy obviously can be altered, and indeed 
was altered during the Soviet Second Five-Year Plan, 
as it also was in Hungary during the first prime 
ministership of Nagy, and elsewhere in the bloc. 


But more important than this is the question, does 
prosperity itself, regardless of what kind of economic 
organization or policy brings it about, threaten Soviet 
political totalitarianism? An optimistic answer has been 
given far too often by people who clearly have not 
thought the matter out. On the one side, the ruled will 
be grateful to those who have increased their prosperity: 
as the recent British general elections showed, the 
important thing is not to have any particular policy 
but merely to be the government in office during a 
period of enrichment. And again, the leaders, of what- 
ever political complexion, will be enriched and em- 
boldened and confirmed in their failings, whatever 
those failings are. On the other side, increasing wealth 
has to be shared with those outside the party, who both 
gain confidence and search for new outlets for their 
wealth. “We are a grown-up people,” said the young 
man at an exhibition of avant-garde Polish paintings, 
and a grown-up people will want not only Polish 
paintings, but also trips abroad, foreign newspapers, 
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etc.—or at least the intelligentsia will. Moreover, pros- 
perity must bring with it a certain general relaxation 
of the atmosphere. Rich and comfortable people are on 
the whole more tolerant and find it more difficult to 
hate. Indeed, Marxism itself associates freedom (in the 
half-nonsensical Marxist meaning of the word) with 
prosperity. The ultimate utopia of the doctrine—Full 
Communism—has prosperity and “freedom” as its two 
main constituents. In their off moments, in fact, Marxists 
promise themselves quite liberal bourgeois Western 
freedoms in the more prosperous future. 

On balance, then, it is very difficult to prophesy the 
effect of prosperity on freedom in the Soviet Union. 
While the kind of optimism that has been standard is 
in my opinion superficial, there also does not appear to 
be any compelling ground for pessimism. 


Ideology, Power 
and Welfare 


by Richard Loventhal 


IN MY OPINION, Mr. Nove has performed a most 
useful service in pointing out that the achievement 
of substantial improvements in the welfare standard 
(and, by extension of the same argument, also in the 
general living standard) of Soviet citizens can be ex- 
plained, and the possibility of further improvements 
admitted, without assuming a basic change in the politi- 
cal and ideological motivations of the ruling Com- 
munist Party and its leaders. 1 am not quite sure whether 
this was Mr. Nove’s main intention; I feel certain that 
it is the general upshot of his argument, and its great 
merit. 

The people’s welfare is not, of course, the principal 
moving force of the Soviet economy, any more than it 
is of the capitalist economy. The principal moving 
force of the Soviet economy has been and remains 
power, just as the principal moving force of the 
capitalist economy has been and remains profit. But 
once we clear our minds of both Communist and capi- 
talist cant, it is obvious that this formulation does not 
imply the impossibility of welfare improvements under 
Communist dictatorship, just as it does not imply a 
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“law of absolute and relative impoverishment of the 
proletariat” under capitalism. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that, 
given the achievement of a certain degree of capital 
accumulation and productivity, it becomes possible for 
both economic systems to satisfy secondary objectives 
as well. The second is that the nature of the modern 
industrial process—independent of the economic and 
political systems—increasingly requires educated workers 
with a sense of responsibility regarding the maintenance 
of their tools and the quality of their output. For build- 
ing pyramids in Egypt or railway lines in Arctic Russia, 
it may be just as effective (and certainly cheaper) to 
employ masses of underpaid and undernourished laborers 
as it is to maintain a well-fed and well-trained working 
class. For operating modern machinery efficiently, how- 
ever, you need the latter, particularly if the birthrate and 
the influx of manpower from the countryside slows 
down; and that means a guaranteed minimum standard, 
plus incentives. 

The transformation of living and working conditions 
in post-Stalin Russia, which has included the welfare 
measures noted by Mr. Nove, thus amounts to a some- 
what belated adjustment by the USSR to the stage of 
“industrial maturity” it has already reached. The ad- 
justment has not conflicted with the ideological and 
power objectives of the regime; in fact, as Mr. Nove 
points out, Soviet action to improve welfare has satis- 
fied certain low-priority propaganda objectives without 
hampering in the slightest the high-priority pursuit of 
producers goods, armaments, and so on. All this parallels 
corresponding developments at corresponding stages in 
the history of the older capitalist-industrial countries. 


IN MOST OF THE advanced industrial countries of 
the West, however, the pursuit of profit is modified 
not only by the need to keep the labor force efficient 
and responsible, but also by two other major factors. 
One is the existence of political democracy, including 
the role played by independent trade unions and political 
labor groups. The other is the ideology of consumption. 
These two modifying factors have no parallel in the 
Soviet Union; on the contrary, they are incompatible 
with the power structure and ideology of any Com- 
munist party dictatorship. It follows that the pressure 
for higher standards of living and consumption is less 
strong in the Soviet Union and its satellites than in 
democratic industrial countries, and that the improve- 
ment is likely to remain within narrower limits than 
in democratic countries with comparable productivity. 
Mr. Nove points out that there is no need to assume 
the existence of democratic pressures in Russia in order 


to explain what has happened. There is also no evidence 
for the existence of such pressures, except for the mass 
strikes in the slave labor camps during the immediate 
post-Stalin years, and possibly some pressure among 
the ruling group for increased personal security. There 
has been no sign of independence on the part of the 
party-controlled “trade unions”, and no hint of giving 
them any bargaining rights in determining the wage 
level fixed by the plan: as for the peasants, they are not 
even “organized” (in unions) as a class. To grant such 
rights to independent pressure groups would, of course, 
be the beginning of the end of the totalitarian power 
structure, unless these rights were quickly revoked 
again—witness Gomulka’s Poland after October, 1956. 

The ideology of consumption, as widely held in 
advanced capitalist countries, maintains that the demand 
of consumers is the ultimate driving force of capitalist 
economies. This is a misleading picture of reality, 


partly because capitalist production tends to create its 
own demand by “synthesizing wants”, and partly because 
a growing sector of effective demand emanates from 
public funds and is directed to goods which either do 
not enter private consumption at all, such as armaments, 
or are not individually paid for, such as public education, 
roads, and so on. But the ideological stress on con- 
sumption, together with the capitalist producers’ con- 
tinuous efforts to create new wants, tends to reinforce 
democratic demands for an ever higher minimum 
standard. Hence the tendency of democratic capitalist 
societies not only to provide the workers with the 
minimum required for training and incentives, but to 
channel at least part of all productivity gains into mass 
consumption. 

Of course, Communist ideology also proclaims that 
abundant satisfaction of all wants is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the economic system; and the recent stress on 


THE LONG ROAD TO THE GOOD LIFE 


The basis for the Stakhanov movement was first and 
foremost the radical improvement in the material wel- 
fare of the workers. Life has improved, comrades. Life 
has become more joyous. And when life is joyous, work 
goes well.—J. V. Stalin, speech of Nov. 27, 1935, in 
Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1953, p. 670. 


But times with us have entirely changed. . . . For two 
or three years now we no longer have had any poor, un- 
employment has ceased, undernourishment has disap- 
peared, and we have firmly entered on the path of pros- 
perity.—Stalin, speech of Dec. 1, 1935, at Conference of 
Harvester-Combine Operators; published as pamphlet in 
English, Moscow, 1935. 


Our aim has been that an ever larger number of people 
in each town and village should be able to say to them- 
selves every month Stalin’s words: “Life has improved, 
life has become more joyous”; and without a doubt, we 
will achieve this aim—N. A. Voznesenski, election speech 
at Gorki; Pravda, Feb. 9, 1946. 


Moscow is not only the initiator in the building of a new 
way of life for the workers of the capital. . . . Moscow 
is at the same time a model for all capitals of the world. 
. it has completely abolished slums and has made it 
possible for workers to move out from cellars and hovels 
into the apartments and houses of the bourgeoisie and 
into the new, improved houses constructed by the Soviet 
authorities.—Stalin, speech on the 800th anniversary of 
the founding of Moscow, Pravda, September 7, 1947. 


Now about the housing problem. You presumably know 
about the recent decision of the party and the Soviet gov- 


ernment, setting the task of satisfying the people’s hous- 
ing needs within 10 to 12 years. We wish to provide an 
apartment for every family, not a room but an apartment. 
I cannot judge how good the apartments will be. In 10 to 
12 years presumably not all the apartments will be built 
with conveniences fully satisfying all people. More time 
will be needed for that, of course. But at any rate we shall 
end the housing shortage and create normal human living 
conditions in urban and rural housing.—N. S. Khrush- 
chev, interview with UPI correspondent Henry Shapiro, as 
reported in Pravda, Nov. 19, 1957. 


In the coming years the production of consumer goods 
will increase considerably. It is necessary to improve 
in every possible way the quality of these goods, to manu- 
facture high-quality goods and attractive clothing and 
footwear. Our people not only want to have all the prime 
necessities of life, they also want to wear attractive and 
good-quality clothes. Has our industry done everything to 
meet these demands? No, far from it—Khrushchev, elec- 
tion speech in the Kalinin District, Moscow, Pravda, 


March 15, 1958. 


It will probably be possible to achieve the complete sat- 
isfaction of the needs of all Soviet people in food, hous- 
ing, and clothing to a necessary and reasonable degree 
in the not too far distant future—Khrushchev, speech at 
the 21st Congress of the CPSU, Pravda, January 28, 1959. 


The situation is altogether different now, as you know. ... 
Everywhere you hear the cheerful song, “Life is: better, 
life is more joyous.” (Applause.)—Khrushchev, speech 
to farm women of Ryazan, Pravda, October 17, 1959. 
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catching up with American consumption has made this 
utopian vision appear more concrete and practical. Yet 
the Stalinist principle of continued priority for heavy 
industry has not been abandoned either in theory or 
in practice; nor could an economic system of total plan- 
ning, in which literally all demand emanates from the 
state, ever become dependent on “want creation” to the 
extent that characterizes the American economy. No 
doubt the Soviet rulers are genuinely interested in 
increasing mass consumption, and there is little question 
that within the limits set by higher priority objectives, 
and given normal circumstances, they should be able to 
do so. But the idea that because of their propagandist 
promises they are “committed” to a consumption race 
with the United States, whatever its effect on their 
other objectives—an idea frequently advanced in cur- 
rent discussion on the prospects of “peaceful coex- 
istence”, though not of course in Mr. Nove’s paper— 
overlooks the fact that the Soviet system has neither 
the political mechanism of democratic pressures, nor 
the economic mechanism of partial dependence on de- 
mand, which would give such promises the weight of 
a “commitment” in democratic capitalist conditions. 


Assuming, therefore, that continued economic growth 
in the USSR will make further improvement of welfare 
and consumption standards possible, the actual rate of 
such improvement will depend not only on the total rate 
of growth, but also on the changing allocation of re- 
sources between consumption on the one hand, and such 
competing claims as continued investment, develop- 
ment aid (particularly to the countries within the 
Soviet bloc) and armaments on the other. This is 
not the place, nor am I competent, to give an estimate 
of the likely development in regard to such allocation. 
But it may be confidently asserted that as long as the 
totalitarian power structure and its ideological dynamics 
last, the share of individual consumption in the national 
product will continue to be far below that in the 
capitalist democracies—just as it is now, after all the 
recent improvements. 


AGAINST THIS, a view now fashionable in Western 
discussions on the future of the Soviet Union contends 
that the very emergence there of a modern industrial 
economy based on material incentives and a high level 
of technical education, and “committed” to rising con- 
sumption standards, is bound to erode the ideological 
dynamism of the regime, as traditional ideological goals 
come to be replaced in the minds of its rulers and 
managers by the material standards of efficiency and 
affluence familiar in the West. The obvious objection 
to this latest revival of 19th-century materialist optimism 
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is that it completely neglects the experience of Nazi 
Germany. I do not, of course, equate the ideological 
goals and political methods of Mr. Khrushchev with 
those of Hitler; if they were the same, we should 
probably all be dead by now. The relevance of Nazi 
experience lies not in the particular content and direc- 
tion of its ideological dynamism, but in the fact that 
the pursuit of dynamic ideological goals, whatever their 
content, proved compatible with the conditions of a 
highly developed industrial country under totalitarian 
rule. 

Nazi Germany, it will be remembered, looked back 
to a long tradition of universal education and technical 
development. Its economy was based not on terror but 
on a modern system of material incentives: in contrast 
to Stalin’s labor camps, Hitler’s concentration camps, 
however important politically, were marginal to eco- 
nomic life. By overcoming mass unemployment, the 
regime achieved a considerable improvement of living 
standards; it boasted of this fact and “committed” itself 
to mass production of “people’s cars’, but whenever a 
choice had to be made, it subordinated butter to guns. 
Its highly efficient economic managers took little interest 
in race theories; but though they were far more inde- 
pendent in their work than their Soviet colleagues are 
even today, they did not rule the country and determine 
its policies. 

Among the goals pursued by the ruling party of the 
Soviet Union, the people’s welfare and consumption 
standards do indeed have a place, but a subordinate 
place. In the official ideology, the “building of com- 
munism” is not defined as a direct achievement of 
material abundance; before this can be attained, further 
changes have to be carried out in the structure of 
society—above all, in assimilating the living and working 
conditions of collective farmers to those of wage-laborers 
on the state farms. From the point of view of the 
Soviet rulers, the most important development now 
proceeding in the USSR is not the improvement in 
living standards, proud as they are of this, but rather 
the new transformation of agriculture—a transforma- 
tion which is hardly reported in the West. They are 
engaged in further amalgamating collective farms into 
giant units (their number has diminished by one 
quarter in the 18 months from December 1957 to 
June 1959); they are forcing up kolkhoz investments 
in the state-controlled “indivisible fund,” whose per- 
centage share of kolkhoz income has doubled since 1953, 
reaching 24% in 1958; they are preparing to introduce 
“labor books” for all collective farm members next 
year; they are laying the groundwork for the abolition, 
within two years, of the private plots of state farm 
laborers, and for the eventual liquidation of collective 


farmers’ plots—the latter to disappear more slowly as 
the members of the new giant collectives come to be 
centrally resettled in “agro-towns”; and they are pressur- 
ing the members of the more efficient kolkhozy “volun- 
tarily” to sell their cows to the collectives. 

All these measures, which absorb a great deal of the 
time and energy of the ruling party, are based on its 
ideological vision, which is very real to the party 
leaders. And while Khrushchev and his associates are 
trying to avoid Stalin’s mistakes and to diminish as 
far as possible the risk that such revolutionary measures 
may cause production setbacks, they are nevertheless 
pursuing their ideological goals in the awareness that 
the only way of obviating all risk would be to abandon 
their ideology, which would expose them to an even 
greater and more vital risk—that the party to which 
they owe their position would lose its cohesion, and 
hence its power. 


Freedom vs. Bread: 


An Asian Viewpoint 


by Asoka Mebta 


WE LIVE IN AN age of ever-increasing developments. 
The governing principle is that of acceleration. In the 
past ten years, great strides have been taken in economic 
development and socio-political change. Over 800 mil- 
lion people have regained their national freedom. 
Massive efforts are being made, irrespective of ideologies, 
to rehabilitate humanity submerged in want. Mass wel- 
fare is no longer a subversive concept or an utopian 
dream, but the characteristic dimension of modern 
society. 

There is no doubt—as Mr. Nove shows in his 
article—that the Soviet Union has made spectacular 
advances. Perhaps under any ideology substantial ad- 
vances would have been made because the rate of 
growth in Russia on the eve of World War I was already 
high and also because it is a vast country with enormous 
resources. Such a development of productive forces 
cannot be used all the time to further the ends of 
political power. Sooner or later the claims of the people 
overtake the aims of the rulers. 


Percolation of the gains of economic development 
to the people was inevitable; it seems Krushchev has 
been under political pressure to accelerate this process. 
We welcome the accent on welfare because to that 
extent the old postures get changed. 

Westerners have often emphasized that conditions 
in the Soviet Union are hard and its standard of living 
low. They are perhaps insufficiently aware that levels 
that appear low to them happen to be much higher 
than the ones prevalent in Asia. That indictment there- 
fore fails to register with our people. There is, however, 
an increasing realization that denial of freedom can 
be a cumulative process and that tyrannical fear can 
be an epidemic; the rulers fear their subjects, the sub- 
jects fear one another and the rulers as well, and the 
action taken against such dangers and fears finally 
culminates in terror. Forty years of communism has 
made even the unsophisticated Asian somewhat aware 
of the dialectical movement by which tyranny grows 
more tyrannical. 

There is a surprising commitment to democracy in 
this ancient continent. Even when democracy fails, 
when generals disperse parliaments and disband political 
parties, the myth of democracy remains sovereign, the 
strivings of the people continue to be graced with that 
alluring goal. No one in Asia dare describe democracy 
as a “putrid corpse,” as the authorjtarians: in Europe 
were wont to do during the inter-war years. ' 


IN ASIA, THEREFORE, there is an allegiance to free- 
dom as well as to development. Political freedom is 
compromised when a threat to national freedom emerges 
because that risk the newly liberated countries are not 
willing to take. The Asians, however, dislike to be 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma of freedom vs. bread. 
They believe that it is possible to reconcile the two; 
and in the difficult conditions of Asia, with its immense 
population and pressure on soil, to separate the two is 
to frustrate advance in either direction. 

The most depressed parts of the world are in South 
and Southeast Asia. Poverty and misery are at their 
greatest in India and Pakistan where alone one con- 
fronts living human skeletons. Here success lies in 
planning extensively and executing intensively: one 
must conceive like a giant and finish like a jeweler. 
Take the State of Kerala in India, where 15 million 
people live in an area that gives a density of 1,000 
persons per square mile. As a third of the state is full 
of mountains, lakes and forests and as the overwhelming 
proportion of the people live by agriculture, pressure 
on soil is 1500 or more per square mile. Sixty-one 
percent of all holdings of land are below one acre each. 
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Any development here demands conscious cooperation 
of the people. How the Communist methods break 
down in such a social milieu was dramatically shown 
recently when 2 percent of the adult population courted 
imprisonment and many more supported the Liberation 
Movement that pushed the Communist government out 
of power in the state. In India experience has taught 
us that freedom is both the fulfillment as well as the 
function of economic development: at once the corner- 
stone and the coping edifice. 

Why should it be necessary for us to suffer the 
ravages of primitive accumulation of capital? In the 
affluent society of today must be be condemned to 
choose between the slum process or the Siberia process 
(i.e., labor camps) of primitive accumulation of capital? 
The 1.2 billion people of the underdeveloped world 
(outside China) probably need only $7.5 billion a year 
of external aid and investment to achieve a steady 
increase in income and levels of living. The annual 
requirement equals just one percent of the national 
income of the Western world; when Western incomes 
are rising fast, the amount needed will become in- 
creasingly fractional. 

The population of India is a third of the under- 
developed world. And yet all that India asks from the 
developed world is a billion dollars a year. Of the 7.5 
billion needed for the underdeveloped world, India thus 
surrenders two-thirds of her possible claim. Just that 
small is the size of the catalyst that India needs from 
abroad to open up her sluices of production. The rest she 
can do on her own. 

We in India with our modest demand, with our 
proven record of devotion to democracy, with our 
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modicum of administrative efficiency, are often sur- 
prised at the persistent questioning about our ability to 
withstand Communist blandishments. By now the Com- 
munist carrot no longer hides its whips and scorpions 
and that is why in Indian elections the Communist 
vote has remained a mere 9 percent. Is it any wonder, 
then, that Indians are dismayed by the fact that their 
friends have thus far been insufficiently helpful in 
granting them the modest aid India needs in order to 
surprise the world with its democratic development, 
just as it was privileged to do with its adherence to 
non-violence in the national liberation movement? 
As ideological edges on both the sides get blunted, 
perhaps India’s pragmatic plea will receive more atten- 
tion and her stubborn self-confidence greater recognition. 

We believe that recent experiences of all countries, 
again irrespective of ideologies, has shown that resources 
are never fixed, that there is a considerable flexibility 
inherent in them, and that their complementarity allows 
for significant excess capacity. If capitalism has meant 
blind movement forward, if. it has meant the sway of 
the hidden hand, Communists have always believed 
that the people must be put in blinkers and have 
depended on the hidden fist. We, on the other hand, 
believe that with the balance sheets of capitalism and 
communism open before us we can evoke conscious 
understanding about the process of development and 
rely in place of any hidden hand—or fist—on the open 
hand of mutual friendship and cooperation. 

If the developed world has achieved a new leap 
forward in the realm of popular welfare, we have dis- 
covered new confidence in the understanding that we 
have gained and the goodwill we have received. 


CHINA 


Peking's Drive for Empire 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Just as internal developments in Communist China during 1959 underscored 
the undeviatingly Stalinist direction of Maoist domestic policy, so the international posture of the 
Peking regime in recent months—particularly towards its Asian neighbors to the south—has given 
evidence of an aggressiveness sharply at variance not only with Communist China’s erstwhile 
professions of loyalty to the “spirit of Bandung,” but also with Moscow’s continuing emphasis on 
“peaceful coexistence.” Mr. Robert North, in the first of the following articles, examines this 
change of posture, offering an analysis of the basic historical and ideological factors making for 
Chinese Communist expansionism, as well as of the more immediate motivations behind Peking’s 
recent aggressive moves toward India. In the second article, Mr. Yuan-li Wu focuses attention 
on the economic aspect of Chinese Communist expansionism, with particular emphasis on Peking’s 


use of trade to further its long-range political aims in Asia. 


The New Expansionism 


ON JUNE 28, 1954, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India and Prime Minister Chou En-lai of the People’s 
Republic of China issued a joint statement setting forth 
“Five Principles” which should guide relations between 
the two countries: (1) mutual respect for each othet’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty; (2) non-aggression; 
(3) non-interference in each other's internal affairs; 
(4) equality and mutual benefit; and (5) peaceful 
coexistence.’ The Prime Ministers also endorsed the 
idea that these principles be applied by the two countries 
in their relations with other countries in Asia and in 
the rest of the world. Subsequently these same Panch 
Shila were affirmed as a basis for Sino-Burmese relations 
by Chou En-lai and U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma. 


An Assoctate Professor of Political Science at Stanford 
University (Stanford, California), Mr. North is author 
of Moscow and the Chinese Communists (1952), 
Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites (1953), 
and other works. (Both volumes published by Stanford 
University Press.) 


By Robert C. North 


Less than a year later, in an address to delegates from 
the 29 countries represented at the Asian-African Con- 
ference in Bandung, Chou En-lai added two further 
points to the original five: recognition of equality of 
races; and respect for the rights of the people of all 
countries to choose their own way of life as well as 
their own political and economic systems.” In a final 
communique the Bandung Conference urged that the 
participating nations should “practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbors 
and develop friendly cooperation,’ on the basis of ten 


* Extract from the joint statement of the Prime Ministers of 
India and China, June 28, 1954, as issued by the Press Informa- 
tion Bureau, New Delhi, and reproduced by S. L. Poplai, Asia 
and Africa in the Modern World, Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1955, Appendix VI, p. 206. 

* Chou En-lai’s speech to the Political Committee of the Asian- 
African Conference, April 23, 1955, in George McTurnan 
Kahin, The Asian-African Conference, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, 1956, pp. 60-61. 
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principles which consolidated the various earlier state- 
ments and added: respect for the right of each nation 
to defend itself singly or collectively, in conformity 
with the Charter of the United Nations; abstention from 
the use of arrangements of collective defense to serve 
the particular interests of any of the big powers; absten- 
tion by any country from exerting pressures on other 
countries; settlement of all international disputes by 
peaceful means; and respect for justice and international 
obligations. The myth that Communist China had no 
expansionist aims in Asia spread through many countries. 


Peking’s Change of Face 


For a time the Panch Shila and the Spirit of Bandung 
were hailed and invoked as symbolic of a whole new 
era of good will and cooperation, cutting across both 
national and ideological frontiers. But today, scarcely 
five years later, there is a widespread impression in Asia 
that Communist China—one of the most vociferous 
spokesmen for friendship and peace—has switched to 
a policy of expansion and outright aggression. What 
has happened to the principles and spirit of Bandung in 
such a short time? 


The most probable motivations for Chinese Com- 
munist behavior seem to fall into three main categories, 
historical, ideological and psychological, which so con- 
verge and intertwine that it is often nearly impossible 
to distinguish the workings of one from another. Na- 
tional pride, bitterness against the West, the expansionist 
ideology of communism, the frustrations inherent in 
plans for remaking China “overnight,” a persistent 
determination to reestablish the furthermost reaches of 
the old empire, the galling resistance movements of 
hitherto disorganized non-Chinese minorities—fused to- 
gether, these phenomena emerge as a virulent Han 
(Chinese) nationalism, Communist-organized and disci- 
plined, which is likely to strike out with more and 
more aggressiveness the more it is blocked by internal 
difficulties and by inevitable constraints from the outside. 


It will be recalled that Imperial China had no concept 
of equality in international relations. The Empire viewed 
itself almost literally as the “hub of the universe,” having 
no cause to deal with other parts of the earth except with 
the condescension which great imperial orders tradi- 
tionally have displayed toward fringe “barbarians”: 

. . .those barbarians who wished to “come and be trans- 
formed” (laihua), and so participate in the benefits of 


(Chinese) civilization, [had to] recognize the supreme 


* Final communique of the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, 
April 24, 1955, Ibid., Appendix, pp. 84-85. 
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position of the Emperor; for the Son of Heaven repre- 
sented all mankind, both Chinese and barbarian, in his 
ritual sacrifices before the forces of nature. Adherence to 
the Chinese way of life automatically entailed the Em- 
peror’s mandate to rule all men. This supremacy of the 
Emperor as mediator between Heaven and Earth was most 
obviously acknowledged in the performance of the kowtow, 
the three kneelings and nine prostrations to which Eu- 
ropean envoys later objected. It was also acknowledged by 
the bringing of tribute, by the formal bestowal of a seal, 
comparable to the investiture of a vassal in medieval 
Europe, and in other ways. Thus the tributary system, as 
the sum total of these formalities, was the mechanism 
by which barbarous non-Chinese regions were given their 
place in the all-embracing Chinese political, and therefore 
ethical, scheme of things.* 


During precisely those centuries when the West 
was developing its nation-state and international treaty 
system, Imperial China, still culturally and geographically 
insulated from much of the world, practiced a diplomacy 
which not only maintained the Empire in a position of 
unchallenged prestige, but also precluded the concept 
of international dealings on an equal basis. In the reign 
of Kublai Khan (1260-94) Annam, Laos, northern 
Burma and other localities dispatched envoys to China 
with tribute; intermittently down through the centuries 
the practice was continued not only by these regions, but 
also by Nepal, Bhutan, Siam, the Sulu Islands, the 
Ryukyus, Korea and Tibet (invaded by Chinese forces 
abs) Lye 

It was through this imperial system that the Han 
people developed their concept of the Empire, and it 
is very largely from these old relationships that the 
Communists derive their territorial claims today. 


Disintegration of the Empire 


Western penetrations of eastern Asia brought the 
isolated grandeur of China to an ignominous end. Toward 
the middle of the 19th century the Chinese Empire 
faced what added up to a foreign invasion—though it 
was economic and technological in nature more than 
military. Over succeeding decades the greatest powers 
of the world competed for political and economic 
advantage in China, and the Chinese, in turn, learned 
to be distrustful of foreigners on the country’s frontiers. 
British, German, French and other European interests, 
approaching by sea, used treaty ports as bases for their 
economic and political penetration of the interior, while 
Tsarist Russia, moving overland, sought to check British 
influence along far-flung Russian frontiers—from Tur- 


*J. K. Fairbanks and S. Y. Teng, “On the Ch’ing Tributary 


System,” Harvard Journal of Asian Studies, V1, No. 4 (June 
1941), pp. 138-39. 


key, Iran and Afghanistan to Tibet and Sinkiang, and 
on to Mongolia, Manchuria and Korea. 


Encircled, defeated by the Japanese in 1895, and 
overrun by foreigners, China became more and more a 
political and economic battleground for the Western 
powers—and increasingly also for Japan, whose Twenty- 
One Demands during World War I seemed to trample 
roughshod over whatever little was left of Chinese 
pride and Chinese sovereignty. During the Versailles 
Peace Conference, moreover, the Western nations— 
despite all the fine words about self-determination— 
decided that the whole issue of Japanese intervention 
lay outside the area of consideration which the con- 
ference had delineated. 
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. . when the news of the Paris Peace Conference reached 
us,” a Chinese student confessed, “we were greatly shocked. 
We at once awoke to the fact that foreign nations were 
still selfish and militaristic and that they were all great 
liars.” ° 


Mao Tse-tung was a student in those days, too, as 
were many of today’s top Chinese Communist leaders. 
One of Mao’s schoolmates and closest friends recalled 
years later how the Hunanese peasant boy used to follow 
the course of military and political affairs not only in 
Asia but throughout the world, which he knew from 
reading and map study “like the back of his hand.”® 
Already he was beginning to ponder on what China 
must do to regain its rightful position as a powerful 
and respected nation. Arguing with another schoolmate 
about “victimizing the people for the good of the state,” 
Mao asserted that “sentimentality” might delay by a 
thousand years, the remaking of China. “I cannot wait 
even ten years,” he said. “I want us to achieve our aims 
tomorrow. . . I like to see things happen before my 
very eyes ...”’ In order to reform a country the leader 
must be hard with himself—and willing to victimize 
a part of the people. “Pressure,” he concluded, “is the 
very essence of politics. If you are successful in keeping 
up the pressure, that means that your politics are 


good... .”8 


Communism provided Mao Tse-tung and his col- 
leagues with both the organization and the ideological 
faith that was needed for accomplishing their task. 
The party supplied them with the mechanisms and 
the discipline for manipulating vast numbers of people 


*Wen-han Kiang, The Chinese Student Movement, King’s 
Crown Press, New York, 1948, p. 37. 

“Emi Siao, Mao Tse-tung, His Childhood and Youth, People’s 
Publishing House Ltd., Bombay, 1955, p. 45. 

* Siao-yu, Mao Tse-tung and I Were Beggars, Syracuse (New 
York) University Press, 1959, pp. 194-95. 

® Ibid., p. 192. 


and controlling political pressure, while the ideology 
reassured them that they would succeed, that history 
was on their side, that not only China but also the 
borderlands, the rest of Asia, the whole of the world 
would one day go Communist. Thus, the central task, 
according to Mao, became the seizure of political power 
by force of arms and the solution of problems by war. 
“Political power,” he wrote in 1938, “grows out of the 
barrel of a gun . .. the whole world can be remolded 
only by the gun.”® 


The New Imperialism 


Thus Mao and his colleagues set themselves the task 
of remaking China, of reestablishing Chinese power 
and prestige, and of regaining Chinese control over the 
uttermost reaches of the old imperial boundaries—all 
by the application of pressure and, if necessary, by the 
use of armed force. 

The internal reshaping of China had been underway 
barely a year when, on October 7, 1950, the Chinese 
Red Army began its invasion of Tibet. The movement 
of Chinese Communist “volunteers” into Korea began 
three weeks later. 

Like nationalist leaders before him, Mao Tse-tung 
has long made it clear that China does not intend to 
relinquish its right to any area over which the old 
order ever established suzerainty—no matter how brief 
the tenure or how tenuous the claim. As far back as 
1939 he laid down the claim that scores of national 
minorities—including the Mongols, the Tibetans, the 
Uighurs, the Koreans and many others—are funda- 
mentally Chinese and belong rightfully to China. In 
words almost identical with those used by other Chinese 
nationalists including Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek 
he went on to enunciate the basic Chinese viewpoint. 


In defeating China in war, the imperialist powers have 
taken away many Chinese dependent states and a part of 
her territories. Japan took Korea, Taiwan and the Ryukyu 
Islands, the Pescadores Islands, Port Arthur; England 
seized Burma, Bhutan, Nepal and Hongkong; France oc- 
cupied Annam; and even an insignificant country like 
Portugal. . . took Macau.” 


*“Problems of War and Strategy,” November 6, 1938, in 
Hsuan Chi (The Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung), Jen-min- 
chu-pan she, Peking, 1952, Vol. II, p. 505. An abridged trans- 
lation appears in Mao’s Selected Works, International Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1954, Vol. Il, p. 272. 

'" Mao Tse-tung, “The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese 
Communist Party” (published in Chinese, November 15, 1939; 
translated into English and mimeographed March 22, 1949). 
The version which appears in Mao’s Selected Works, Interna- 
tional Publishers’ edition, Vol. III, interestingly omits mention 
of Korea, Burma, Bhutan, Nepal and Annam (see p. 78). 
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Within a year after the invasion of Tibet in 1950 
there were reports that China had been using this 
newly-conquered territory as a base for infiltration into 
Nepal.!! Later, in August 1952, the New York Times 
foreign correspondent Robert Trumbull, citing “unim- 
peachable sources” in the area, reported continuing 
Chinese Communist infiltrations in Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim as forerunners to the eventual 
penetration of the border lands of India itself.1? At 
about the same time Peking was supporting Viet Minh 
forces in Indochina, and there were also persistent 
accounts of the Chinese Communists’ use of Thai and 
Burmese minorities in Yunnan province for the exten- 
sion of political activities across the frontiers of 
Thailand and Burma. In Rangoon an English language 
newspaper, the Nation, reported that Chinese Com- 
munist troops had seized 1,000 square miles of Burmese 
territory, penetrating up to 60 miles within the country.1? 
And on December 31, 1954, an Indian Government 
spokesman stated that maps published by the Chinese 
Communist Government represented considerable parts 
of Burma, Nepal and India—including portions of 
Kashmir—as Chinese territory. 


Brief Interlude 


The only respite in this steady application of Chinese 
pressure against border countries to the south came 
in early 1955 with the aforementioned Bandung Con- 
ference. At that gathering Chou En-lai admitted that 
certain frontiers were not “satisfactorily established,” 
but he reassured all the delegates present that Com- 
munist China stood willing to negotiate, and ready in 
the meantime “to restrain our government and people 
from crossing even one step across our border.”!* 


What had brought about this seeming change of 
attitude? At least a part of the answer can probably be 
found in the nature of Chinese disappointments in 
the Korean War and in the struggle for the Formosa 
Straits. 


Whatever new relationship may have developed be- 
tween Peking and the North Koreans during the years 
of Chinese military intervention, the undertaking as a 
whole left the Communist troops blocked at the 38th 
parallel. Also, as a subsidiary consequence of the Korean 
fighting, Peking found its movements further blocked 


" The New York Times, December 3, 1951, p. 1. 
* Ibid., August 26, 1952, p. 1. 


® Girilal Jain, Chinese “Panchsheela’ in Burma, Democratic 
Research Service, Bombay, 1956, pp. 24-29. 


“Chou En-lai’s speech of April 23, 1955, loc. cit., p. 59. 
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when Chiang Kai-shek strengthened Nationalist gar- 
risons on islands just off the China coast. Since then 
the Peking regime has launched two unsuccessful attacks 
against these islands. 

In September 1954 the Chinese Communists, while 
proclaiming their determination to “liberate” Taiwan, 
began their first bombardment of Quemoy. The Nation- 
alist resistance was strong, however, and Peking could 
not be sure that the United States would not intervene. 
Fortunately for the Chinese Communists, the Bandung 
Conference—and the atmosphere of goodwill and peace- 
ful intent associated with it—provided Peking with a 
perfect opportunity for disentanglement. Under cover 
of the Bandung Spirit, the Chinese Communists could 
not only retreat without loss of prestige, but could even 
make a magnificent gesture of it. Herein undoubtedly 
lies an important motive of Chinese Communist atti- 
tudes at the Asian-African Conference. 

The second great offshore bombardment, which 
opened August 23, 1958, was also unsuccessful. This 
time, however, the Chinese Communists suffered not 
only a military defeat, but also a serious propaganda 
setback. Peking, indeed, had dismissed the United States 
—standing behind Chiang Kai-shek—as an utterly in- 
effectual “paper tiger” and had boasted specifically of 
its army's unquestionable capacity to take the islands. 
Now there was not even a Bandung Conference at hand 
to change the appearance of what was clearly a Com- 
munist defeat. 


Internal Influences on Policy 


Meanwhile, powerful domestic pressures and frus- 
trations were developing inside Communist China— 
factors which unquestionably have given further impetus 
to Chinese aggressions. Some of these pressures were 
created by the forced march toward industrialization; 
others were associated with the Communist drive to 
establish control over minority areas. 

Few observers, a decade ago, predicted anything like 
the pace at which the Peking regime has driven its 
people. Within three years of the Communist seizure of 
power the land had been distributed among _ the 
peasantry, and a year later the first steps toward collec- 
tivization were already well underway. By the end of 
1953 the “S-Anti” campaign had virtually eliminated 
private business. The first Five-Year Plan, announced 
early in the same year, was designed to complete the 
initial steps for transforming China from an agricultural 
into an industrial nation; the second Five-Year Plan 
is supposed to push the nation into competition with 
the West and well along the road toward “pure” com- 


munism. “Twenty years concentrated into a day’—that 
has been the Communist slogan. 


The Peking regime has been deliberate in its use 
of all but unbearable pressure. Anyone who has seen 
the Chinese dance their yang k’o will have some notion 
of the pattern: two steps forward, one step back, two 
steps forward, one step back, persistently and irresistibly. 
That is how the Communist leadership has applied its 
force upon the people, driving them almost harder 
than the human system will allow, easing somewhat, 
then driving again harder than ever. That is how the 
Chinese people were force-marched into huge irrigation 
and building projects, into the construction of bridges 
that outsiders had said could not be built, into commune 
living and the tending of backyard blast furnaces, into 
the “Great Leap Forward.” At times the Chinese must 
have felt close to the bursting point—especially when 
floods or other natural calamities, or miscalculations, or 
the sheer limits of human endurance intervened to 
block the progress. But somewhere short of an explosion 
the dreadful pressure was always eased a bit—and the 
frustration and anger and repressed aggression were 
diverted elsewhere. The system was designed for this. 


It is widely accepted, in the interactions of individual 
human beings, that the existence of frustration leads 
to some form of aggression. Pluralistic, democratic 
societies try to redirect, deflect, absorb, sublimate, arbi- 
trate, talk out, or otherwise disperse aggressions and 
conflicts of all sorts over a wide variety of institutions. 
Communist states, on the other hand, cannot tolerate 
any kind of controversy that questions the system, and 
it is therefore essential for them to maintain scapegoats 
or ‘“enemies’—both internal and external—against 
which all dangerous discontent and hostilities can be 
diverted. In such states, including China, the search 
for “the outside enemy” and for “the inside enemy” 
serves to strengthen the system—and is thus a powerful 
motivating force in domestic and external behavior. 
Every conceivable misfortune is attributable to one 
class of enemy or the other: even an epidemic can be 
blamed upon the “imperialist” and his domestic agents. 
By institutionalizing the outside enemy, moreover, com- 
munism both justifies and systematically exploits in- 
grained Chinese prejudices against the West. It is to 
be expected, then, that disappointments and frustrations 
of all kinds will continue to seek relief in purges at 
home and in hostile demonstrations—if not outright 
aggressions—abroad. 


It became inescapably clear, during the summer of 
1959, that immediate targets set for the Great Leap 
Forward were far out of Chinese reach. On August 26 
the Chinese Communist Party admitted that 1958 pro- 


duction figures had been grossly exaggerated and that 
1959 output goals had to be reduced considerably.1® 
At least some of the resultant dismay undoubtedly had 
been foreseen by the leadership, for Premier Chou 
En-lai, reporting the setback to the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress, named as scapegoats 
“right conservatives” within the party who had sought 
moderation in the campaign for the Great Leap. What 
instead was needed, according to the Chinese leadership, 
was greater austerity and increased efforts to meet 
output goals. 


The Resistance to Chinese Expansionism 


In the case of Chinese efforts to extend control over 
the minority nationalities, it is less certain whether 
Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues were prepared for the 
bitter opposition they encountered. In any case, the 
farther the Communists pushed from China proper into 
border areas, the more overt became the opposition. 
Indeed, by carrying Marxist-Leninist-Maoist organiza- 
tion into these areas, the Peking regime made it possible 
for many hitherto disorganized peoples to protest with 
some effectiveness. 


The extent and vigor of such protests was clearly 
revealed in proceedings at the Fifth (Enlarged) Meet- 
ing of the Nationalities Committee of the First National 
People’s Congress, held in February 1958. In a speech 
of February 9, Wang Feng—Vice-Chairman of the 
Nationalities Affairs Commission, State Council—charged 
that local nationalism among many of the minority 
peoples within Communist China was encouraging a 
tendency toward “the ousting of Han (Chinese) cadres 
and Han people... , the rejection of the Han people’s 
help, and refusal to learn from the advanced nation- 
alities.” In certain areas, he admitted, “there even 
exists to a grave extent the separatist tendency, the 
tendency toward secession from the big family of 
the motherland.”!® 


A joint statement issued at the meeting by nineteen 
Thai and other minority leaders loyal to the Peking 
government was even more specific in regard to opposi- 
tion in Yunnan province: 


{Local nationalists], posing as representatives of the in- 
terests of their own nationalities, try to alienate these na- 
tionalities from the motherland, undermine the unity for 
the motherland, and cause disunity. They declare that “our 


** New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA) radioteletype 
in English to West and North Europe, August 26, 1959. 

* Wang Feng, ‘On the rectification campaign and socialist edu- 
cation among the minority nationalities,’ translated in Current 
Background, Hong Kong, No. 495, March 5, 1958, pp. 5-6. 
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nationality can develop itself even without state aid” and 
that “to be born in China is to be deprived of freedom; 
it is better to be born in a semi-colonial country.” They go 
so far as to want to set up their own republics. 


The statement revealed further that the resettlement 
of Han people in frontier regions for development pur- 
poses was viewed by the indigenous population as “the 
occupation of our territory by the Han” and that the 
relationship between Han and minority peoples had 
been referred to as “a relationship between the wolf 
and the sheep.” Peking supporters, the complaint went 
on, were maligned as 


. ..jackals of the Han nationality and traitors to their own 
nationality, who have forgotten their own origin . . . who, 
for the sake of personal position and gain and prestige, 
ignore the interests of their own nationality and betray it.” 


Similar reports were heard from Inner Mongolia and 
Sinkiang and also from Tibet. On February 10, a 
speaker named K’uei Pi accused Mongol elements of 
contending that socialism was destroying the nation- 
alities: 


They tried to oust the Han people who were helping 
us and engaged in separatist activities. They advocated 
“separate governments for the Mongol people and the 
Han people” and “independence for Mongolia,” attempt- 
ing thus to withdraw the Mongol people from the big 
family of the motherland. .. .* 


“The building of socialism is impossible without opposition 


to local nationalism,” zbid., No. 500, March 31, 1958, p. 5 
** K’uei Pi, “Mongol people’s prosperity is inseparable from 
Han people’s help,” #bid., p. 10. 
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A few months after the above gathering, the party 
committee of the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region 
held a four-and-a-half-month conference—with 381 
local party functionaries attending—to combat anti-Han 
nationalism. In a keynote address Sinkiang Party Secre- 
tary Saifudin warned that local nationalism was particu- 
larly strong among the intellectuals, adding: “The 
growth is remarkable in some places and has become 
the most dangerous ideological trend of the present 
time.” Some nationalists, he went on, seemed to think 
that the Han people had brought disaster to Sinkiang 
and that “everything would be all right” if the Han 
people would only leave. With the influx of Chinese, 
“some people have even expressed the fear that the 
local nationalities may just ‘vanish.’ ”!® 

The First Secretary of the Regional Committee, Wang 
En-mao, complained that the local nationalities never 
talk of Sinkiang as an integral part of China: “In their 
mind’s eye they see Sinkiang as antagonistic to the 
motherland, as an independent state, not a part of 
China.””° Other nationalists had even cherished hopes 
for “the occurrence of a Hungarian incident in the 
country to enable Sinkiang to achieve ‘independence.’ ”?1 

Many of the complaining nationalists in Sinkiang 
and elsewhere were reported to be party members or 


 “Saifudin reports on local nationalism at the enlarged meet- 
ing of the CCP Sinkiang Region Committee,” ibid., No. 512, 
July 10, 1958, p. 9. 

” “Struggle to implement party’s Marxist-Leninist line for solu- 
tion of nationalities question,” zbid., p. 27. 
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avowed “Marxist-Leninsts.” Others, interestingly, were 
members of religious minority groups. An article in 
the Hopei Jih-pao quoted, as an example of wrong 
thinking, a “rightist” who had protested: 


Although the Communist policy of freedom of religious 
belief is expressly put in writing, in actual practice it is 
not what it is represented to be. The Communist Party 
is not so good as the Kuomintang. The Communist Party 
wants to exterminate all religion. 


The “rightist” was accused of inferring in effect that 
“the policy of freedom of religious belief professed by 
the Communist Party is a mockery.” 


Explosion in Tibet 


Evidence of a similar nature indicates that the recent 
troubles in Tibet were already well underway by early 
1958. The Communists’ “correctional” method of de- 
manding and publicizing self-criticism furnishes one 
index of the local attitude—witness, for instance, the 
confession of Lo-sang, a postal employee in Lhasa: 


In the past two years I have learned some new knowledge 
and become arrogant, thereby giving rise to the growth 
of the ideology of local nationalism. I did not find the 
Han cadres any more competent than we were. Especially 
when the Han cadres called Tibet a backward region I 
got mad.” 


So, apparently, did a great many other Tibetans. 


Throughout Communist China the Han-controlled 
press was beside itself with indignation when, on 
March 10, 1959, Tibetan nationalism broke into armed 
rebellion. Tibet is an integral part of China—that was 
the justification for the Han position, and Peking made 
it a slogan which the presses spun out with the repeti- 
tious regularity of a prayer-wheel. On this basis the 
slightest outside criticism of the suppression of the 
revolt, likewise the slightest sympathy expressed for the 
Tibetan revolutionaries, became an unjustified inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 


According to an official communique on the rebellion 
issued by the Hsinhua News Agency, March 28, 1959: 


The Central People’s Government repeatedly enjoined the 
local government in Tibet to punish the rebels and main- 
tain social order. But the local government of Tibet and 


* Hsin Tsung-chen, “True freedom of religious belief is possi- 
ble only under Communist Party leadership,” zbid., No. 510, 
June 15, 1950, p. 8. 


“Tibetan workers and office employees of Lhasa Postal and 
Telecommunications Bureau determined to remove ideology of 
local nationalism,” from Tibet jih-pao, Lhasa, December iP 
1957; in Current Background, No. 505, May 1, 1958, py: 


the reactionary clique of the upper social strata took the 
magnanimity of the Central People’s Government as a sign 
of weakness. They were saying: “The Han people can be 
frightened off. . .if we fail we can run to India. India 
sympathizes with us and may help us... .* 


During subsequent weeks Communist China came 
to see India as a perpetrator of intentional obstruction 
and insult—an “outside enemy” with whom the rebel- 
lious Tibetans were in league. It was humiliating enough 
that many Indians openly sympathized with the Tibetan 
nationalists. Even more galling, however, was the fact 
that the Indian frontier now offered a sanctuary—out 
of Chinese reach—for escaping rebels and for the Dalai 
Lama himself. Suddenly the precise location of the 
boundary line became a crucial issue—just as the atti- 
tude of Nehru and the Indian Government became 
an evil interference in Chinese rights and ambitions.?° 

According to Peking, “certain Indian expansionists” 
had miscalculated in their ambitions.2* It was well 
known, of course, that independence for Tibet meant 
foreign enslavement, while incorporation of the country 
into the great motherland of China signified independ- 
ence in the true and ultimate sense. Recently, however, 
“some frantic Indians” had used the rebellion “to inter- 
vene in Chinese domestic affairs, to destroy the Panch 
Shila, and to advocate what is called Tibetan inde- 
pendence.”*” At the same time a “gang of traitors” 
trained by the imperialists were carrying on criminal 
activities in Kalimpong, India, and in Tibet as political 
agents “of the imperialists and the Indian expan- 
sionists.”?5 

Han indignation at the new “outside enemy” spread. 
“The Indian expansionists have long cast covetous eyes 
on our Tibet, like crouching tigers,” a letter from a 
Peking University literary society stated. “They col- 
laborate with the Tibetan rebels in crying for an 
‘independent Tibet, which in fact would make Tibet 
a foreign colony or protectorate.”2® Fourteen lathe 


“ Concerning the Question of Tibet, Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking, 1959, pp. 7-8. 

* “The Revolution in Tibet and Nehru’s Philosophy,” Jen-min 
jih-pao, Peking, May 6, 1959. In this editorial the Chinese 
recalled with some venom how the Indian Government had 
“intervened through diplomatic channels in October 1950, 
when the Chinese government first ordered its troops to enter 
Tibet.” 

* Jen-min jih pao editorial on the statement of the Dalai Lama, 
April 23, 1959; in Current Background, No. 564, April 27, 
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* Panchen Erdeni’s address to the Third National Committee of 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, April 
29, 1959, in Concerning the Question of Tibet, p. 184. 

“Chang Lu, “The rebirth of the Tibetan people cannot be 
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turners of the Peking Motorcar Plant asked the govern- 
ment to wipe out all rebel elements in Tibet.*° 

During the summer months of 1959 Peking in- 
creased the size of its troop concentrations along 
Indian-Tibetan frontiers. There were continuing reports 
of Chinese Communist penetrations of Bhutan and Sik- 
kim, the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, and the Kameng area along the Indian north- 
eastern border. The People’s Republic officially claimed 
nearly 40,000 square miles of Indian territory and 
accused India of aggression.34 According to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs in Peking: 


The entire area east of the customary line between China 
and Ladakh, including the places to the east, south and 
north of the Konga Pass, has always been Chinese ter- 
ritory and under the respective jurisdiction of Chinese 
local authorities in the Sinkiang and Tibetan regions. Since 
the liberation of Sinkiang and Tibet, the frontier guards 
of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army have all along 
been stationed in and patrolled this entire area. The 
Sinkiang-Tibet highway, built by China in 1956-57, runs 
through this area.” 


Predictably, Peking claims that the border issue has 
been “provoked entirely by the Indian side, which 
naturally should bear all the responsibility.”*? 


The Implications 


Not only is India decidedly not a colonial or “im- 
perialist” power, but over the years Nehru’s govern- 
ment has consistently championed Communist China's 
right to diplomatic recognition and representation in 
the United Nations. How, then, has it come about that 
India is now condemned by Peking in such bitter and 
uncompromising terms? 

The dispute over territorial borders is the simplest 
aspect of the issue. On a broader level, it can be argued 


* NCNA release; in Current Background, No. 568, May 1, 
1959 ps 2): ‘ 

* The New York Times, September 10, 1959, pp. 1, 4. Also, 
“Data on the Sino-Indian Boundary Question”, NCNA in 
English Hellschreiber to East Asia, September 10, 1959, which 
accuses Indian maps of “‘cutting about 38,000 square kilometers 
deep into Chinese territory” in the Ladakh region and of in- 
corporating into India “some 90,000 square kilometers of 
Chinese territory, equivalent in size to China’s Chekiang Prov- 
ince” along the Sino-Indian boundary east of Bhutan. 
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September 12, 1959. 
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with considerable justification that these two nations, 
democratic India and totalitarian China, are inevitable 
rivals in the mammoth uphill struggle for modernization 
in 20th-century Asia. In the logic of Communist 
ideology, the role of parliamentary India is inherently 
“wrong” and “decadent” and “doomed,” just as that of 
totalitarian China is “right” and “progressive” and 
“inevitable.” 

Yet there is still a further dimension to be considered. 
India (and other neighboring countries in their turn) 
may be most important to Peking as one more target 
—after the compradores and Chiang Kai-shek and the 
“imperialists” and their Chinese “running dogs” and 
“agents’—for the displacement of new frustrations 
which keep piling atop the old, adding new scope to 
the hostilities which the Chinese have been building 
up for decades. 

It is well-known that individuals often get caught 
in vicious circles of frustration, aggression, interference 
with aggression, more frustration and greater aggression. 
In seeking to burst through the diplomatic, political and 
economic constraints suffered by the Chinese people over 
the last century, Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues — 
driven by Chinese pride and traditional chauvinism, and 
justified by the dialectic determinism of Marx and 
Lenin—have put themselves and their country into just 
such a cycle: the higher the goals, the deeper the in- 
ternal frustrations; the deeper the frustrations, the more 
powerful the urge to “strike out” and expand; the wider 
the expansion, the greater the risk of external resistance; 
the greater the external resistance, the greater the need 
for raising goals and driving the Chinese people even 
harder. How long can this process go on, and is there 
any way in the world of breaking out of it? 

Forced industrialization, as it functions under Pe- 
king’s manipulated pressure, is a process of powerful 
velocity and should not be underestimated. At the same 
time, in terms of China’s explosive population growth, 
it is difficult to believe that Chinese industrialization will 
ever catch up with the needs and demands of its prolifer- 
ating millions of people. If this is true, then the Chinese 
Communist regime is doomed to further frustrations 
which, in view of the way the Communist system op- 
erates, must be visited upon scapegoats, upon the “inside 
enemy” and the “outside enemy,” wherever they can be 
found or provoked or imagined. There is no other alter- 
native short of a transformation of the system itself—or 
short of its disruption. 


The Weapon of Trade 


WHILE COMMUNIST CHINA’S military infringe- 
ments of the frontiers of its neighbors to the south and 
southwest have understandably attracted wide interna- 
tional attention in recent months, another aspect of 
Chinese Communist strategy in Asia — less spectacular 
but, in the long run, of much greater consequence—has 
been receiving far less notice abroad than it deserves. 
This is Peking’s steadily expanding effort to develop 
trade and other economic ties with the free Asian na- 
tions, particularly the underdeveloped countries of south- 
east Asia, with the long-range objective of absorbing 
them into Communist China’s economic and political 
orbit. 

The far-reaching economic and political implications 
of these “peaceful” activities have not, to be sure, escaped 
the attention of some of the countries most directly con- 
cerned. Thailand’s action banning imports from Commu- 
nist China and Malaya’s invocation of an anti-dumping” 
law against Chinese goods early this year, though perhaps 
prompted in the main by immediate economic considera- 
tions, nevertheless reflect growing awareness of the 
broader dangers, present or potential, which Peking’s 
strategy holds for the free Asian nations. Similarly, 
Burma and Ceylon, as a result of their own unhappy ex- 
perience in economic dealings with Communist China a 
few years ago, have become so wary of Chinese motives 
and trading practices that Peking has found it necessary 
to tread more softly and to grant financial credits in an 
effort to repair the damage caused by its earlier over- 
aggressiveness. In contrast to this increasing awareness 
in a number of Asian countries, however, a full apprecia- 
tion of the character, purposes, and potential effects of 
the Chinese Communist economic drive in free Asia is 
still lacking among the general public in the West. 


Dr. Wu is Associate Professor of Economics at Mar- 
quette University (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) and author 
of the authoritative study, An Economic Survey of 
Communist China (Bookman Associates, New York, 
1956). His “Press Regulation in Mao’s China’ ap- 
peared in the July-August 1957 issue of this journal. 
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To a certain extent, of course, Communist China’s ex- 
panding activity in the field of foreign trade is a natural 
consequence of the growth of the domestic economy. 
Even though the much-publicized “great leap forward” 
of 1958 is now acknowledged to have been far more 
modest than originally claimed,! there is no question that 
the Chinese national economy has grown at a rapid rate 
since the inception of the first Five-Year Plan (1953- 
57), and that this has brought a concomitant increase in 
China’s foreign trade capabilities. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pansion of Communist China’s economic relations with 
the Asian countries has taken certain directions, and in- 
volved sacrifices of domestic economic needs and wel- 
fare, that cannot readily be explained on purely economic 
grounds. For another thing, it has been brought about by 
methods which can hardly be regarded as typical of nor- 
mal practice in the development of foreign trade. Finally, 
and most important, Communist China’s conduct of its 
external economic dealings has evidenced a disposition 
to utilize the augmentation or withholding of trade as 
a weapon for exerting pressure on the free Asian govern- 
ments. In short, Chinese Communist strategy vis-d-vis 
free Asia manifests certain distinctive features of eco- 
nomic warfare. It is these elements which will receive 
particular scrutiny in the present article. 


The Meaning of Economic Warfare 


Before going on to examine in detail Communist 
China’s economic activities affecting free Asia, it is first 
necessary to establish a distinction between two some- 
what different but closely-interrelated aspects, or levels, 
of economic warfare, both of which are concurrently 
manifest in Chinese Communist strategy. 


* A communique issued by the Peking regime on August 26, 
1959, announced a decision by the Central Committee Plenum 
to reduce previously-planned 1959 production targets in the 
light of serious statistical errors in the assessment of economic 
progress during 1958. Text reported by New China News 
Agency, August 27, 1959. 
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In what may be termed its elementary aspect, eco- 
nomic warfare embraces actions which are relatively 
short-term in character and, more often than not, are im- 
mediately inspired by economic rather than political con- 
siderations. As one specific category, it includes any type 
of arbitrary or abnormal economic action resorted to as a 
more or less temporary device for the purpose of gaining 
a foreign trade advantage which the country using it 
would not be able to obtain under normal trading con- 
ditions. The employment of such familiar—but generally 
condemned — practices as “dumping,” “price-cutting,” 
and other forms of “unfair competition” in order to cap- 
ture a foreign market fall in this category. Another slight- 
ly different category embraces actions involving the de- 
liberate acceptance of an abnormal economic sacrifice for 
the purpose of inducing a foreign country to grant eco- 
nomic or political concessions. The best illustration of 
this type of action is provided by Peking’s extension of 
financial grants and credits to underdeveloped Asian 
countries — a clearly abnormal practice in the light of 
Communist China’s own desperate need of capital for 
domestic industrial development. 

In contrast to this limited, short-run aspect, economic 
warfare also has a much broader, strategic aspect in which 
it is focused primarily on the achievement of long-range 
political objectives. Attainment of these objectives nor- 
mally entails the realization of a simultaneous economic 
gain, but the latter is not the primary motivation. Simply 
stated, the end goal of economic warfare in the long- 
range sense is the absorption into the waging country’s 
economic orbit of another country’s economy, not so 
much for economic reasons per se as to permit subjection 
of the target country to political domination. 

A country practicing economic warfare with such long- 
range political objectives in mind can achieve its aims 
primarily through measures designed to render the target 
country’s economy so dependent upon its own that the 
exertion of economic pressure can force political compli- 
ance. While it is difficult to state with general validity 
precisely what degree of economic dependence must be 
created to obtain this result, there is no question that any 
substantial increase of the waging country’s share in the 
target country’s overall import and/or export trade, or in 
the latter’s total imports and/or exports of certain vital 
commodities, necessarily results in a corresponding aug- 
mentation of the target country’s dependence. 

This brings out the close interrelationship between the 
short-term and long-range levels of economic warfare. 
To the extent that the short-term measures described 
earlier succeed in expanding the waging country’s share 
in the trade of the target country, they can help to realize 
longer-range political objectives. On the other hand, it is 
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also possible, as has actually occurred in some areas of 
Communist China’s external economic activity, for the 
waging country to be so inept in its conduct of short- 
term economic warfare—either by overplaying its hand 
or by exerting economic pressure prematurely—as to de- 
feat its own long-run purposes. 


It follows from the broad conception of economic war- 
fare just outlined that, contrary to some popularly held 
notions, its practice need not always entail the sufferance 
of an economic loss by the practicing country. Certain 
measures may, indeed, result in temporary loss, but others 
produce an economic gain even though their primary 
purpose is political rather than economic. Naturally, a 
course of action which is profitable from both an eco- 
nomic and an immediate or long-term political stand- 
point is preferable wherever such an alternative exists. 
This means that the critical analyst, in trying to deter- 
mine the motivation behind developments in a country’s 
external economic relations that are both justifiable on 
normal economic grounds and capable of serving the 
larger aims of economic warfare, must take into consid- 
eration that country’s known attitude and past record 
with respect to the employment of economic pressure for 
political ends. With these general principles in mind, 
Communist China’s economic activities vis-d-vis free 
Asia in recent years may now be examined. 


Trends in Trade 


Communist China has succeeded in developing a 
sizable overall foreign trade program through the con- 
clusion of a network of bilateral inter-governmental 
trade agreements, further supplemented by annual trade 
protocols and direct contracts with private foreign com- 
mercial groups. In addition to agreements between 
China and the other Asian Communist countries, Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
and Pakistan have all entered into governmental trade 
agreements or contracts with Communist China, while 
some Chinese trade with Japan has been carried on 
under extra-governmental agreements with private Jap- 
anese groups.” 


Although Communist China has made public no de- 
tailed official reports concerning its trade with indi- 
vidual Asian countries, it is significant that statements 
by Peking, ever since the Bandung conference of April 


* For a description of some of the trade agreements and an- 
nual contracts, see Robert F. Dernberger, ‘““The International 
Trade of Communist China,” in Three Essays on the Interna- 
tional Economics of Communist China, ed. by C. F. Remer, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1958. 


1955, have frequently referred to the special category of 
“Afro-Asian trade.” Such a category is new in Chinese 
Communist foreign trade statistics and is itself indica- 
tive of the special importance which the Peking re- 
gime—like the rest of the Communist bloc—attaches to 
the development of economic ties with the Afro-Asian 
countries, obviously for political reasons. Quantitatively, 
this group is now second in importance only to the other 
Communist bloc countries both as a market for Chinese 
exports and as a supplier of Chinese imports,’ and its 
share in China’s total trade surpasses that of the non- 
Communist Western nations by a wide margin. Accord- 
ing to official Chinese Communist statistics, only nine 


® Peking Review, June 1958, p. 14. 


percent of mainland China’s total foreign trade during 
1953-57 was with the latter group as against 16 percent 
with the Afro-Asian countries. 

Quite naturally, the bulk of China’s trade with the 
Afro-Asian group as a whole is accounted for by Asia. 
During 1957, for instance, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, and Pakistan together 
took US $212.3 million of exports from Communist 
China and supplied US $175.3 million of exports to her, 
as against corresponding figures of $44.1 million and 
$59.2 million for all the Near Eastern and African coun- 
tries combined. 

Turning specifically to recent trends in Chinese Com- 
munist trade with Free Asia, Table I appearing on this 
page indicates that all the individual Asian countries 


Table I: Trends in Chinese Communist Trade with Free Asia 


Million US Dollars 


1952 1956 
A. Imports from China 
Burma 2.4 ped 4 
Cambodia . (b) ak 
Ceylon 6.9 28.1 
India 34.0 7A 
Indonesia 1.9 30.2 
Japan 14.9 83.6 
Malaya — : 39.5 43.1 
Pakistan eee 8.8 
Hong Kong 145.3 181.7 
Total 256.0 423.3 
Total excluding Hong Kong 110.7 241.6 
B. Exports to China 
Burma 0.1 14.4 
Cambodia (b) oe 
Ceylon 26.0 38.3 
India 10.2 13.8 
Indonesia (d) 11.7 
Japan 0.6 67.4 
Malaya (d) 7.8 
Pakistan 83.9 15.9 
Hong Kong 91.0 23.8 
Total 211.9 196.9 
Total excluding Hong Kong 120.9 169.3 


Source: “Value Series,’ International Economic Analysis Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Notes: (a) 1958, Rangoon only. (b) Exports to and imports 
from Communist China in 1952 for all of Indochina before 
the partition were US $0.1 million and US $7.4 million, re- 
spectively. Imports of South Vietnam from Communist China 
in 1956 were US $4.1 million. (c) 1958, annual rate based 
on ten months. (d) Less than US $50,000. (e) 1958, annual 
tate based on seven months. (f) 1958, annual rate based on 


Index (1952100) 


1958 1956 1958 
8.0(a) 925.0 333.3 
5.4 ae: ee 

31.9 407.2 462.3 

10.0(c) 63.2 29.4 

32.8 (e) 1,589.5 1,726.3 

54.4 561.1 365.1 

62.4 (f) 109.1 157.9 
0.2(g) 237.8 5.4 

244.5 125.1 168.3 
449.6 165.4 175.6 
205.1 218.2 185.3 
15 14,400.0 150.0 
14.2 147.3 54.6 
6.4 127.5 62.7 
32.9 nes ae 
50.6 11,233.3 8,433.3 
41.2 aie ba 
0.4 19.0 0.4 
27.3 26.2 30.9 
174.5 91.3 82.3 
147.2 140.0 121.8 


eleven months. (g) 1958, annual rate based on seven months. 

It should be noted that the figures given for Hong Kong 
trade with Communist China are, in fact, partially accounted 
for by Chinese Communist trade with non-Asian countries, 
carried out indirectly via the Hong Kong entrepét. Thus some 
imports into Hong Kong from Communist China are re- 
exported abroad, and a still larger proportion of Hong Kong's 
exports to Communist China represents re-exports of goods 
originating from non-Asian countries. Because of this, one 
of the two totals given in the table excludes Hong Kong. 
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listed, with the exception of India and Pakistan, im- 
ported considerably larger amounts of Chinese goods in 
1958 than in 1952, the increases ranging from 57.9 per- 
cent in the case of Malaya to 1,726.3 percent for Indo- 
nesia. It should be noted, however, that the 1958 figures 
for both Burma and Japan showed declines compared to 
1956. The reverse side of the picture, .e., exports to 
Communist China from the free Asian countries, is more 
checkered. As the table shows, comparison of the 1958 
figures with those for 1952 reveals increases for Burma, 
Indonesia, Japan, and Malaya, and declines for Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, and Hong Kong (see remarks on Hong 
Kong trade, in note accompanying table). Comparing 
1958 with 1956, however, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, India, 
and Pakistan registered declines, while only Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Hong Kong registered increases. 


Wherever a decline has occurred in trade between 
Communist China and another Asian country (or Hong 
Kong ), it has been readily traceable to a specific cause or 
causes. Thus, the decline in exports from Hong Kong to 
China is explained by the fact that the latter is now 
bringing directly into its own ports, especially Tientsin 
and Dairen, foreign imports that formerly were con- 
signed to the Hong Kong entre-pét and then re-exported 
from there to Communist China. Similarly, the steady 
decline of Chinese trade with Pakistan is attributable to 
Communist China’s growing self-sufficiency in cotton 
and jute, while the evident lack of promise in Indian 
trade with China needs to be understood in conjunction 
with the sizable expansion of India’s trade with Soviet 
European bloc countries, in turn stimulated by the lat- 
ter’s extension of financial credits to India. The other 
exceptions to the generally rising trend in Chinese Com- 
munist trade with free Asia—Burma, Ceylon, and Japan 
—will be explained later in this article. 


The Chinese Export Drive 


Perhaps the dominant feature of Asian trade develop- 
ment in recent years, evidenced quite clearly by the 
statistics given in Table I, has been the marked ex- 
pansion of Communist China’s exports to most of the 
free Asian countries. This trend stands out with particu- 
lar prominence in the period since 1956, when it has to 
be viewed against the background of concurrently de- 
clining exports from several Asian countries to Commu- 
nist China. It poses two highly pertinent questions. First, 
to what extent has Communist China already succeeded, 
through its export drive, in acquiring a larger share of 
the import markets of the Asian countries concerned? 
Secondly, what does Communist China hope to accom- 
plish by this drive, and whdt are some of the present 
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effects and potential future effects on the free Asian 
nations? 


An approximate answer to the first question is con- 
tained in the figures given in Table II, which appears on 
this page. From these percentages it can be seen that 
Communist China’s share in the total imports of six out 
of the nine Asian countries listed (including Hong 
Kong) rose from very low levels in 1952 to compara- 
tively much higher levels in 1958. The increases were 
particularly substantial in the cases of Cambodia, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia, where imports from Communist China 
in 1958 accounted for 6.4, 8.8, and 6.1 percent, re- 
spectively, of total imports. Although these percentages 
might not seem very impressive, they nevertheless repre- 
sent the attainment by Communist China of record 
shares in the three countries’ respective import markets, 
an accomplishment which can by no means be con- 
sidered insignificant considering the relatively short 
period of time in which it was achieved. Moreover, 
while Communist China is still far from dominating the 
overall import markets of the free Asian countries, it 
has acquired a much stronger position in certain com- 
modity groups than the overall figures would suggest. 


In a developing economy like Communist China’s, it 
is normal for exports to expand with increasing pro- 
ductive capacity. What must be realized, however, is 
that in China’s case the expansion has been pushed 
much farther than the actual rise in domestic produc- 
tion, related to China’s own internal economic needs, 
would warrant. This is abundantly clear from the fact 
that cotton textiles and several other consumer items 
produced by light manufacturing industry have figured 
prominently in the exports expansion drive at the same 


time that domestic shortages of these commodities and 
ee ee 


Table Il. Communist China’s Share in Total Import and 
Export Trade of Free Asian Countries (In Percent) 


Imports from Exports to 
Communist China Communist China 
1952 1958 1952 1958 
Burma i 0.5 negligible 0.8 
Cambodia Laie Gate he = 
Ceylon 1.9 8.8 8.3 9.9 (1957) 
India 2.0 0.6 0.8 0.5 
Indonesia 1.0 6.1 negligible 2.0 
Japan 0.7 1.8 0.1 1.8 
Malaya 3.1 4.6 negligible 3.4 
Pakistan 0.6 037° *15.8 negligible 
Hong Kong 22.0 30.4 17.9 5.2 


Source: For original data, same as in the last table. The per- 
centage figures are computed. 
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rationing restrictions on their consumption have steadily 
intensified. 


Moreover, while the increase in exports to a few areas, 
in particular Hong Kong, may be attributed in part to 
Communist China’s need to earn sterling in order to 
meet payment deficits incurred in Chinese trade with 
the Soviet bloc* and to build up its foreign currency 
reserve, the expansion of Chinese exports to such coun- 
tries as Indonesia and Cambodia cannot be similarly ex- 
plained in terms of any compelling economic reason. 
Generally speaking, Communist China does not have a 
large demand for the raw materials which most Asian 
countries can supply, nor can Chinese export earnings in 
non-convertible currencies be used elsewhere. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that normal and legitimate economic 
motives, though operative to a varying degree in certain 
areas of Communist China’s external economic activi- 
ties, do not by themselves provide a wholly adequate 
explanation of why and how that country’s trade with 
some of the free Asian nations has taken the course in- 
dicated by the statistics presented in the accompanying 
tables. Thus, to find the answer to the second of the two 
questions posed earlier, one is inevitably led to scrutinize 
Chinese economic activities affecting free Asia not mere- 
ly from a strictly economic standpoint but also from the 
broader standpoint of both short- and long-range eco- 
nomic warfare objectives. China’s trade dealings with 
Burma and Ceylon afford particularly illuminating case 
studies in this regard. 


The Examples of Burma and Ceylon 


The case of Burma is edifying, above all, as an ex- 
ample of a fairly obvious attempt by Communist China 
to make an underdeveloped Asian economy which relies 
upon a single major export—in this case, rice—econom- 
ically dependent upon the Chinese market, and hence 
vulnerable to Chinese Communist economic as well as 
political pressure. This attempt began in 1955 when 
Burma's big rice surplus presented a favorable oppor- 
tunity for Communist China and the Soviet Union to 
step in with a joint offer to make large annual pur- 
chases of Burmese rice. By the terms of the resultant 
agreement, Communist China committed itself to pur- 
chase an annual quota of 150,000 tons of rice from 
Burma, to be paid for partly by exports of Chinese 
goods, partly by Chinese re-exports of goods originating 


“A number of economists believe that Soviet aid to Commu- 
nist China has been relatively small, and that China’s surplus 
of imports from the rest of the Soviet European bloc has to be 
paid for partly through an export surplus in trading with the 
rest of the world. See study cited in footnote 2. 


from the Soviet European bloc, and partly in sterling. 
The arrangement was made highly attractive to Burma 
by Chinese agreement to a stipulated price for Burmese 
rice higher than the prevailing world market price. 


Actually, however, the transaction proved far less sat- 
isfactory from the Burmese standpoint than the original 
offer had seemed to promise. The reason was that 
Burma, while exporting the agreed annual amounts of 
rice to China, had difficulty in finding Chinese export 
items which it wished to import in part payment. The 
upshot of this one-sided situation was that China finally 
offered to meet its obligation under the rice-barter agree- 
ment by furnishing Burma with machinery and equip- 
ment for a textile mill, together with the necessary tech- 
nical assistance for setting up the mill.® Although the 
offer appears to have been accepted and implemented, 
the difficulties experienced by Burma have undoubtedly 
been an important cause of the steady decline in Sino- 
Burmese trade since 1956. 


In a number of respects, Communist China’s trade 
dealings with Ceylon have displayed the same character- 
istics as its dealings with Burma. Trade between the two 
countries, until recently, consisted almost exclusively of 
an exchange of only two items—rice from China in ex- 
change for Ceylonese rubber. Under a five-year agree- 
ment entered into in 1953, China contracted to supply 
Ceylon with 270,000 tons of rice annually in return for 
50,000 tons of rubber, both at stipulated prices which 
were initially much more favorable to Ceylon than pre- 
vailing world market prices.® It should be noted that 
rubber is Ceylon’s second largest export next to tea, and 
its Most important export of an industrial raw material; 
and also that China’s contract to buy 50,000 tons an- 
nually would make it the dominating export market for 
Ceylonese rubber. 


Again, however, as in the case of Burma, Ceylon’s 
experience under the agreement was not satisfactory. 
While Ceylonese rubber exports to China were appre- 
ciably above the contract level except in 1955 and 1957, 
China on its side was never able to fill its annual 
270,000-ton quota for rice exports to Ceylon despite the 
fact that, in 1955, it used rice obtained under the agree- 
ment with Burma for this purpose.’ The result was the 
accumulation of a sizable sterling credit in Ceylon’s 


° See the author's “The Soviet ‘Economic Offensive’ in Asia 
and its Effect on United States-Asian Trade,” in American Trade 
with Asia and the Far East, ed. by Robert J. Barr, Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee, 1959. 

° For some of the rubber and rice prices agreed to between 
Ceylon and Communist China, see Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view (FEER), May 1955, p. 671, and November 1955, p. 659. 


* FEER, August 1955, p. 250. 
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favor, which in turn provided China with a means of 
exerting pressure on Ceylon in the 1957 negotiations 
for renewal of the agreement. As the London Economist 
commented at the time, Ceylon risked losing this credit 
balance if it rejected China’s demand, put forward in 
the negotiations, that Ceylon favor Chinese goods at the 
expense of its other trading partners, while on the other 
hand acceptance of the demand could only mean in- 
creased vulnerability to Chinese pressure in the future.® 


AT THE TIME THE FIRST agreement was concluded 
in 1953, Ceylon had been in a much stronger bargaining 
position vis-a-vis China than had Burma. China had no 
real need of Burmese rice but, on the contrary, was 
obliged to turn to Ceylon for the bulk of its natural 
rubber supply since the latter was the only large source 
not closed to China by the United Nations embargo im- 
posed as a result of Chinese intervention in the Korean 
war. In fact, Peking negotiated the 1953 agreement pri- 
marily as a countermeasure against the UN embargo, 
and these circumstances were responsible for the par- 
ticularly attractive terms obtained by Ceylon. In 1956, 
however, Malaya dropped out of the embargo, making 
it again possible for Communist China to buy rubber on 
the world market. 

This weakening of Ceylon’s bargaining position was 
partially offset by the lessons gained through its experi- 
ence under the 1953-57 agreement with respect to 
Chinese failure to fulfill contract requirements in mat- 
ters of specific commodity shipments and delivery sched- 
ules. Thus, while Ceylon entered into a new five-year 
barter agreement with China in 1957, the agreement re- 
duced the annual amounts to be exchanged to 200,000 
tons of Chinese rice against 30,000 tons of Ceylonese 
rubber. More recently, the Chinese yearly quota for rice 
shipments has been raised to 230,000 tons, together with 
the imposition of a 124 million rupee annual ceiling on 
total Chinese exports to Ceylon.® 

Although Communist China’s share in Ceylon’s over- 
all foreign trade is not particularly large, the situation, 
as mentioned earlier, is quite different when it comes 
specifically to Ceylonese rubber exports. Under the first 
Sino-Ceylonese agreement, China took an average of 
more than half of Ceylon’s total annual rubber exports, 
its share ranging from a low of 33.7 percent in 1955 to 
a high of 72.1 percent in 1954.!° Even with the reduced 
scale of exchange stipulated by the second agreement of 


* The Economist (London), Vol. CLXXXIV, No. 5949, Au- 
gust 1957, p. 675. 

*P. H. M. Jones, “Peking’s Trade Offensive IV—Ceylon,” 
FEER, July 1959, pp. 45-47. 

? Ibid. 
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1957, 28.4 percent of Ceylon’s total rubber exports in 
1958 still went to Communist China. 


Meanwhile, China has begun to diversify its exports 
to Ceylon, as evidenced by the fact that the proportion 
of the total accounted for by rice dropped from 95 per- 
cent during 1954-57 to 80 percent in 1958. In place of 
rice, Communist China since 1957 has been pushing the 
export of cotton textiles to Ceylon even though these are 
under severe rationing at home; and, starting in 1958, 
it has expanded its export offerings to include other in- 
dustrial products such as cement, sewing machines, steel 
rods, and bars, pneumatic tires, newsprint, and cotton 
yarn—in many imstances offered at lower prices than 
those of competing items from other countries. This 
effort to expand industrial exports at the cost of heavy 
sacrifice to the Chinese consumer—and even, in the case 
of certain items, at some cost to domestic economic con- 
struction—is quite clearly aimed at capturing a bigger 
share of the overall Ceylonese market at the expense of 
China’s competitors. Among the latter, India and Burma 
seem to have suffered most from the trade challenge. 


Chinese Communist Trade Practices 


Price-cutting by Communist China in order to drive 
out competition and gain control of a foreign export 
market has been evident in other free Asian countries 
besides Ceylon. In fact, it is a fairly general phenomenon 
in China's trade with these countries, and represents one 
of the chief complaints of traders in Southeast Asia 
against Chinese Communist trading practices. 


In Indonesia, for example, price-cutting contributed 
substantially to the expansion of Chinese Communist 
imports into that country—at Japan’s expense in respect 
of manufactured goods, and at Burma’s in respect of rice. 
Thus, China’s share of the Indonesian import market for 
cotton piece-goods rose from 10.9 per cent in 1955 to 
23.3 percent in the first half of 1958, while Japan’s fell 
from 41.8 to 31 percent over the same period. Hong 
Kong's share of the same market also rose from 19 to 
39.5 percent in this period, but probably close to one- 
half of the Hong Kong shipments originated from Com- 
munist China. According to an authoritative analysis of 
the Chinese trade offensive in Indonesia, the gains scored 
by Chinese piece-goods, both directly imported and 
through Hong Kong, were due mainly to lower prices. 
The same article provides further data concerning 
Chinese Communist price-cutting on other manufactured 
items imported into Indonesia: 


™ P. H. M. Jones, ‘“Peking’s Trade Offensive 11I—Indonesia,” 
FEER, June 1959, pp. 842-44. 
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In 1955 Japan had a monopoly of Indonesian imports from 
Asia of ferro-concrete, cement, sewing machines, and vehicle 
tires. By 1958 China had the monopoly of the first of these 
items and supplied 21 percent, 27 percent, and 20 percent, 
respectively, of the Asian contribution in the rest. Her prices 
per kilogram were: ferro-concrete, 1.4 rupiahs to Japan’s 
1.7; cement, 0.28 rupiahs to Japan’s 0.31; sewing machines, 
5.1 rupiahs to Japan’s 6.5; tires, 12 rupiahs to Japan’s 18. 
In newsprint, Japan’s 85 percent of the Asian supplies fell 
to 44 percent, and China’s 5 percent rose to 54 percent, the 
Chinese product being 14 percent cheaper.” 


Since 1958, Communist China has also expanded its 
share of the Indonesian import market for rice, evi- 
denced by increased shipments both directly and through 
Hong Kong. And again the expansion has been achieved 
by offering Chinese rice at a price slightly below the 
market price of rice from Burma and Vietnam. 

A comparable picture presents itself in Malaya. Until 
recently Chinese exports to that country consisted of a 
few traditional food items (fruit, vegetables, fish, and 
eggs), but these have now been augmented by rice and 
sugar, as well as by a number of industrial goods, par- 
ticularly textiles and cement. China began exporting 
cement to Malaya in earnest in 1956, and already in the 
following year succeeded in capturing 15 percent of the 
Malayan import market for that commodity. The aver- 
age import price for Chinese cement was St $57.4 per 
ton, as against St $59.8 for Japanese, and St $72.7 for 
cement from the United Kingdom.!% 


What is most significant about Chinese Communist 
price-cutting, however, is not simply that it has become 
standard practice in China’s trade development activities 
throughout free Asia, but rather the fact that it is car- 
ried to such extremes—often, moreover, against compe- 
tition coming more from other Asian countries than 
from the West. The Far Eastern Economic Review com- 
ments as follows on this aspect: 


When China seized a South African rice contract from 
beneath the noses of the Thais, their quotation was about 
25 percent below the Thai merchants’, allowing for the 
slight difference in quality. ... 


When Malayan cement was reduced in price to meet the 
cheaper imported Chinese product, the Chinese promptly 
reduced their price again. . . . What is less understandable 
is the extent to which they are willing to undercut, even 
more than would seem calculated to gain entry into a new 
and perhaps suspicious market.“ tAuthor’s italics] 


Nor is exaggerated price-cutting the only weapon in 
Communist China’s economic warfare arsenal. The de- 


® Ibid; p. 842. 


® Daniel Wolfstone, “Peking’s Trade Offensive in South East 
Asia II—Malaya,” FEER, May 1959, p. 715. 


™ November 1958, pp. 643-44. 


vices of “package deals” and bulk contracts, for instance, 
served China in good stead in its drive to force Indian 
textile goods out of the Indonesian market.!° As already 
noted in connection with the 1957 Sino-Ceylonese barter 
agreement, Peking often tries to exploit a favorable bar- 
gaining situation to extract blanket guarantees of special 
treatment for Chinese imports. Still other practices of a 
monopolistic character have been resorted to in Hong 
Kong, whose geographical position and large Chinese 
population facilitate Chinese Communist efforts to domi- 
nate the local market for certain commodities. For in- 
stance, Hong Kong retailers wishing to handle Chinese 
eggs are required to join a federation whose members 
are forbidden to sell eggs from other countries. Accord- 
ing to a report by the Japan Export Trade Promotion 
Agency, there have also been Chinese Communist at- 
tempts to impose monthly sales quotas on Hong Kong 
firms acting as agents for Chinese products.1® 


While the methods described above have been ef- 
fective in some instances, Communist China is, of course, 
still far from dominating the overall import market of 
any free Asian country, and as of now the possibility of 
its achieving such an aim is still somewhat remote, 
except perhaps in the special case of Hong Kong. In 
fact, the recent tendencies of some free Asian countries 
toward restricting their trade with Communist China 
suggests that the ruthlessness with which the latter has 
applied economic warfare tactics (of the short-term 
variety) has boomeranged to the detriment of its long- 
term politico-economic objectives. To some extent, the 
desire to remedy this situation underlies Communist 
China’s more recent activities in the area of financial 
assistance to southeast Asian countries, briefly sketched 
below. 


Financial Aid Maneuvers 


Though still on a very modest scale, Communist 
China’s extension of outright financial grants or interest- 
free credits to several free Asian countries in the face of 
China’s own extreme capital-poor condition affords per- 
haps the clearest example of action which cannot be 
justified on economic grounds and must therefore be 
attributed to broader economic warfare objectives. Closer 
examination of these grants will serve to illustrate the 
point more clearly. 


Four southeast Asian countries—Cambodia, Nepal, 
Ceylon, and Burma—have so far been recipients of finan- 
cial aid from Communist China. Grants were made to 


® See footnote 11 above. 
“ Cited in FEER, May 1959, p. 669. 
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Cambodia and Nepal in 1956, the first amounting to 800 
million rials (roughly US $11 million) to be spread 
over a four-year period, and the second totalling 60 
million Indian rupees (roughly US $8.8 million) over 
three years. The Cambodian grant was reportedly to be 
used partly for the purchase of Chinese industrial equip- 
ment (for textile mills and cement, paper, and plywood 
factories), and partly for a variety of domestic construc- 
tion projects (farm irrigation, rural electric power 
plants, roads, hospitals, and schools). The grant to 
Nepal consisted of one-third cash without conditions at- 
tached as to its use, and two-thirds in non-repayable 
trade credits for the purchase of unspecified types of 
Chinese machinery. Neither of these grants had any 
discernible short-term economic justification from the 
Chinese standpoint and were manifestly calculated to 
boost Communist China’s political prestige and influence 
in the two countries!’—and perhaps also to pave the 
way for later economic penetration. 

The Chinese Communist credit granted to Ceylon in 
1957, amounting to 75 million Ceylonese rupees (ap- 
proximately US $12 million), belongs in a slightly 
different category in that immediate economic consider- 
ations also played a part, in addition to the value of the 
move as a political gesture. The “credit” seems to have 
been actually tantamount to an outright grant since, ac- 
cording to the best information available, it was interest- 
free and non-repayable. The ostensible purpose of the 
grant was to help finance the rehabilitation of Ceylon’s 
rubber plantations, although—as noted earlier—China 
by this time could again buy rubber on the open market 
and was no longer so dependent upon Ceylonese rubber 
supplies. In fact, the major purpose of the credit offer 
was to induce Ceylon, in conjunction with the negotia- 
tions for renewal of the first rice-rubber barter agree- 
ment, to grant general free access for Chinese imports 
into the Ceylonese market. (Simultaneously with the 
credit agreement, a supplementary trade contract was 
concluded under which China, in payment for Ceylonese 
goods, would supply Ceylon with a complete textile 
plant. ) 


Very little information is available concerning the re- 
ported extension of a 20 million kyat (about US $1.8 
million) grant by Communist China to Burma, also in 
1957. It is presumably similar to the grants made to 
Cambodia and Nepal, and very probably is to finance 
the purchase by Burma of Chinese textile and light manu- 


“ The 75 million Swiss franc credit extended by Communist 
China to Egypt in 1956, following the Suez crisis, represents a 
similar case, although there may have been some provision for 
repayment in the form of Egyptian long-staple cotton exports 
to China. 
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facturing equipment. The circumstances in which it 
was extended suggest that one of its chief motivations 
was Peking’s hope of alleviating Burmese antagonism 
arising out of China’s aggressive trade tactics. 


Trade as a Political Weapon 


If Communist China has, for the most part, tried to 
conceal its political motives behind some sort of dis- 
guise, its blatantly open attempt to exploit the lure of 
trade as a means of pressuring Japan toward political 
recognition of the Communist regime exposed those mo- 
tives to full view. Trade between Communist China and 
Japan was first resumed in 1952 under a non-govern- 
mental agreement entered into, on the Japanese side, by 
several private trading groups. The third such agreement 
expired in 1957, and Communist China seized upon the 
negotiations for its renewal as the occasion for putting 
forward a series of expanded demands ranging from the 
conclusion of an inter-governmental payments agree- 
ment and further relaxation of Japanese export controls 
to the establishment of a large permanent Chinese Com- 
munist trade mission in Japan and the exemption of its 
members from finger-printing under the Japanese im- 
migration law. Although the Chinese Communist nego- 
tiators finally had to back down and a compromise 
fourth agreement was signed in March 1958, Peking 
soon thereafter repudiated it on the principal ground 
that Japan refused to permit the flying of the Chinese 
Communist flag over the trade mission headquarters in 
Tokyo. 

From the first resumption of unofficial trade contracts 
between the two countries, Communist China pressed 
the line that Japan could reap rich benefits from an ex- 
pansion of trade with the Chinese mainland and that the 
only obstacle to such expansion lay in Japan’s observance 
of the United Nations embargo against. the Chinese 
Communist regime. As soon, however, as Japan relaxed 
its trade controls somewhat, Peking shifted its position 
and began trying to use the lure of increased trade as a 
means of driving an opening wedge toward diplomatic 
recognition. When it failed to make any appreciable 
dent in the Japanese government’s position in the 1957- 
58 negotiations, it abruptly chose the symbolic issue of 
the right to fly the flag over the Chinese Communist 
trade mission as a reason to suspend trade relations. 


WHAT CONCLUSIONS may be drawn, then, from the 
record of Communist China’s overall economic activities 
affecting free Asia? First of all, the character of these 
activities, the specific directions they have taken, the 


methods employed as well as the extreme degree of their 
application—all combine to make it abundantly clear 
that what we are witnessing is by no means a normal 
expansion of Communist China’s trade and other eco- 
nomic relations with the free Asian nations, but rather 
the conscious pursuit of economic warfare in all its 
forms and with all the long-range political implications 
of economic imperialism. 

As for the effectiveness of the Chinese Communist 
effort in this area, it would be wrong to place too much 
stress on the fact that the statistics show China—even 
where it has been relatively successful—to be still far 
from achieving the necessary degree of economic domi- 
nance over the free Asian countries to permit Peking to 
enforce political compliance by means of economic pres- 
sure. The Chinese effort is, after all, still young, and 
China’s economic capabilities are steadily increasing. 

The record ‘does, however, justify one significant con- 
clusion on this score—namely, that Communist China 


has not thus far been too successful in coordinating and 
reconciling its practice of economic warfare on the short- 
term and long-term levels. This is to say, it has in many 
instances employed such aggressive tactics for the im- 
mediate purpose of capturing an Asian market that it 
has antagonized the country concerned and thus ren- 
dered more difficult the realization of its broader politi- 
cal objectives. Again, as illustrated most clearly in the 
case of Japan, it has sought to use economic pressure for 
the purpose of extracting political concessions prema- 
turely — that is, before gaining a sufficient economic 
stranglehold to make this possible. 

The setbacks that Communist China has suffered be- 
cause of these mistakes could temporarily weaken its 
ability to wage economic warfare, but they could also 
result in a more astute strategy in the future. In any 
event, it is vital that the underlying aims and methods 
of Communist China’s “peaceful” economic offensive in 
free Asia be more fully understood. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Theater: Part II 


By Juergen Rueble 


NOTHING COULD BETTER SUMMARIZE the de- 
cline of the Soviet theater under Stalin than the memor- 
able speech given by Vsevolod Meyerhold in 1939—just 
a few days before his arrest—at the First Congress of 
Soviet Theatrical Directors in Moscow: 


How would you describe the present trend in the Soviet 
theater? Here I have to be frank: If what has happened 
in the Soviet theater recently is anti-formalism, if what 
is happening today on the stages of the best Moscow 
theaters is an achievement of the Soviet drama, I prefer to 
be considered a formalist. I, for one, find the work in our 
theaters at present pitiful and terrifying. I don’t know 
whether it is antiformalism, or realism, or naturalism, or 
some other ‘ism,’ but I do know that it is uninspired and 
bad. 


This pitiful and sterile something that aspires to the 
title of socialist realism has nothing in common with art. 
Yet the theater is art, and without art there can be no 
theater. Go to the Moscow theaters and look at the color- 
less, boring productions which are all alike and which 
differ only in their degree of worthlessness. No longer 
can one identify the creative signature of the Maly Theater, 
of the Vakhtangov Theater, of the Kamerni Theater, or 
of the Moscow Art Theater. In the very places where only 
recently creative life was seething, where men of art 
searched, made mistakes, experimented and found new 
ways to create productions some of which were bad and 
others magnificent, now there is nothing but a depressing, 
well-meaning, shockingly mediocre and devastating lack 
of talent. 


Was this your aim? If so you have committed a hor- 
rible deed. You have washed the child down the drain 
along with the dirty water. In your effort to eradicate 
formalism, you have destroyed art. 


The speech cost Meyerhold his freedom and his life. 
It was not until some thirteen years later that the 
Communist Party itself recognized the sad plight of the 


Mr. Ruehle, formerly a theater critic in East Germany, 
is the author of Das Gefesselte Theater (The Fettered 
Theater), Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Cologne, 1957. 
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Soviet theater. In April 1952 Pravda announced in an 
editorial entitled “Fight against the Backwardness of 
the Drama” that the level of the Soviet dramatic arts 
had sunk to an unprecedented low. “Of the great number 
of plays written by Soviet playwrights, only a few are 
suitable for performance. The gross discrepancy between 
the quantity and the quality of today’s dramas indicates 
that many playwrights are working in the wrong direc- 
tion.” The Soviet writers, so Pravda asserted, appeared 
to be afraid of the truth.” 

Thus a year before Stalin’s death the signal sounded 
for the beginning of the cultural “thaw” in the Soviet 
Union. That the new trend made itself felt in the field 
of dramatic literature first was by no means an accident. 
While party interference had not completely debased the 
Soviet performing arts, playwriting in the 1930’s had 
sunk below the lowest artistic standard. This develop- 
ment was clearly the result of official cultural policy as 
it had emerged over the previous decade. 


Early Cultural Policy 


The Soviet regime had from its very beginning im- 
posed narrower constraints on literary production than 
on the performing arts. This attitude found its ultimate 
expression in a resolution of the Central Committee on 
June 18, 1925, “On the Policy of the Party in the Field 
of Belles-Lettres,” which stated that while the proletariat, 
that is the party, could not yet prescribe artistic form, 
it could determine the content of art. 

In its earliest days Soviet censorship was thus purely 
political: It suppressed hostile or alien opinions wher- 
ever they cropped up—in the theater as well as in the 
press and at public gatherings; it controlled verbal ex- 


1 J. Jelagin, Taming of the Arts, Dutton, New York, 1951, 
pp. 172-73. 
* Pravda, April 7, 1952. 


pression, but it did not feel itself competent to pass on 
esthetic forms, such as Stanislavsky’s physical action, 
Meyerhold’s bio-mechanics, or Tairov’s emotional ges- 
ture. 

While the art of acting thus remained more or less 
free, plays had to take positive stands on Bolshevik 
policy. This insistence on political labeling had impor- 
tant consequences: first, the theater’s radical break with 
Russian tradition (Tolstoy, Chekhov); second, the emi- 
gration of all leading prerevolutionary dramatists, with 
Gorky and Andreyev at the head; and third, the pro- 
vincialism of early Soviet playwriting which, in con- 
trast to the stagecraft of the “revolutionary theater,” 
hardly penetrated beyond the confines of the Soviet 
Union. 

The revolutionary theater had, as is not surprising 
under these circumstances, an antipathy for fiction. 
Meyerhold, Tairov, and Eisenstein used not dramas but 
librettos as the basis of their scenic fantasies. Even the 
best plays that were produced in this period—such as 
Mayakovsky’s Mysterium Buffo, a “heroic-epic-satiric 
representation of our era, Ehrenburg’s Trust D. E., a 
fantastic and grotesque assault on capitalism, and Tretya- 
kov’s revolutionary play, Roar, China—are today of 
historical interest only. 

In 1923, when the revolutionary ardor began to wane, 
People’s Commissar Lunacharsky—a man incidentally, 
of cultivated taste—proclaimed the slogan: “Back to 
Ostrovsky!”* He meant by this a return to the realistic, 
psychologically plausible social criticism of the comedy 
of manners popular with the Russian classicists at the 
end of the 19th century. Political as well as artistic 
reasons were responsible for this development. With 
the introduction of the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
capitalistic elements had again arisen in Soviet society, 
and while the regime approved of their existence, it 
nevertheless did its best to combat them ideologically. 
Moreover, in the Soviet administrative machinery itself, 
a new class emerged—a bureaucracy which in its outlook 
and mores was far removed from the dedication and 
puritanism of the men who had made the revolution. 
The purpose of the new socio-critical plays, then, was to 
protect the purity of the revolutionary idea. In this 
period some highly talented playwrights, such as Bulga- 
kov, Afinogenov, Katayev, Erdman, Faiko and Shkvar- 


® Alexander Nikolayevich Ostrovsky (1823-86) was a lead- 
ing Russian playwright of the second half of the 19th century. 
Russian merchant life of the period, with its isolation, smugness 
and double-dealing, was the favorite subject of his dramas. Turn- 
ing out some forty plays in prose as well as eight in blank 
verse, Ostrovsky created the first great corpus of Russian na- 
tional drama. He remains to this day the most popular Russian 
dramatic writer on the Soviet stage.—Ed. 


kin, came to maturity; it was again Mayakovsky, how- 


-ever, who with his satires The Bedbug and The Bath 


dominated the Soviet stage. 

But the more it became evident that the degenerative 
symptoms appearing in Soviet society were characteris- 
tic of the Communist system itself, rather than vestiges 
of capitalism, the more embarrassing did the comedy 
of manners become. To be sure, the Soviet dramatists 
tried—through ideological window-dressing, deus ex 
machina, the happy ending—to explain away the evils 
as “growing pains,” but the public only felt confirmed 
in its rejection of communism and drew its own politi- 
cally unorthodox conclusions. The socio-critical period 
of Soviet drama, which had inspired great hopes, passed 
away as swiftly as the NEP; nearly all the dramatists of 
this persuasion fared badly under Stalinism. 


The Theater of the 1930’s 


In the late 1920's and early 1930's the party gave its 
approval to two new dramatic forms. One was the 
“construction play” promoted by the writers’ organiza- 
tion RAPP,* which aimed to popularize the first Five- 
Year Plan in industry and agriculture. The best-known 
example of the “construction play” was Pogodin’s Aris- 
tocrats, a macabre comedy dealing with forced labor in 
the construction of the Baltic-White Sea Canal. But this 
type of play, too, was soon banned by the party because 
of its genuinely realistic features. The other new type 
of drama officially promoted in those years was the so- 
called “classical revolutionary play,’ the best-known 
examples of which were Trenyov’s Lyubov Yarovaia, 
Vishnevsky’s First Cavalry Army and Optimistic Tragedy, 
and Vsevolod Ivanov’s Armored Train 14/69. Despite 
their Bolshevik ideology, these plays were characterized 
by relative verisimilitude and candor in the depiction 
of the Civil War; they described tragic human destinies 
with gripping pathos and revolutionary romanticism. In 
contrast to the socio-critical drama, this group of plays, 
which met with Stalin’s approval, was declared sacrosanct. 
Yet the stark truth and dynamic quality of the plays 
apparently made them so explosive in their effect on 
stage that, while they received much praise, they were 
not often performed. 

A special place in Soviet drama of this period was 


* Abbreviation of Russian Association of Proletarian Authors, 
an artists’ organization of the Left, succeeding Proletkult, which 
regimented literature during the first Five-Year Plan. Accused 
of excessive zeal and sectarianism, RAPP was dissolved by a 
decree of the party Central Committee of April 23, 1932, and 
replaced by the Union of Soviet Writers. Leopold Auerbach, 
the leader of RAPP, was liquidated in the Great Purge. 
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occupied by the historical plays of Alexei Tolstoy (not 
to be confused with the 19th-century novelist Leo Tol- 
stoy) and the late works of Maxim Gorky. In his plays 
about Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible, Count 
Tolstoy, who had become Stalin’s “court poet,” skillfully 
construed historical parallels to the rule of Lenin and 
Stalin. Although he intended these parallels to be flatter- 
ing and even discussed them with Stalin, he had to 
rewrite them in the end. Gorky’s last plays, Yegor Buly- 
chov and Others, Dostigayev and Others, and the second 
version of Vassa Shelesnova, are among the best things 
he wrote. They deal, however, with pre-revolutionary 
subjects and they created no school in Soviet drama. The 
only work of Gorky’s that deals with Soviet conditions 
is Somov and Others. Written immediately after Gorky’s 
return to the Soviet Union (1928), and under the im- 
pact of the Shakhty trial,® it is far weaker artistically 
than his other late works. Strangely enough, it was pre- 
cisely this play that was suppressed by Stalinism. Though 
Gorky assailed in Somov, the “enemies of the state,” he 
rejected the “agent theory” of the sham trials. 


* The Shakhty Trial of 1928 concerned an allegedly counter- 
revolutionary group of engineers in the town of Shakhty, in the 
North Caucasus. The engineers were accused of collaborating 
with the former owners of the Shakhty mines, then living 
abroad, in a plan to wreck the mines by systematic sabotage. 
The case against them and the succeeding trial were manufac- 
tured by Stalin, without any evidence supporting the allegations 
and despite the protests of his Politburo colleagues. After having 
“confessed” to a variety of crimes, five of the engineers were 
sentenced to death and 49 others to terms of imprisonment. The 
trial opened a period of persecution of the intelligentsia in the 
Soviet Union and as the first of the notorious “show trials,” 
it initiated Stalin’s devastatingly effective method of annihilating 
political opponents.—Ed. 
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In the 1930's Soviet drama ceased to exist as art. 
With very few exceptions (for example, The Shadow, 
by Yevgeni Schvarts, a phantasy with hidden meaning, 
and some plays dealing with the war period), the plays 
of the Stalin era were nothing more than instruments 
of totalitarian propaganda. Stalin did not dub his writers 
“engineers of the human soul” in vain. It became the 
task of the drama to blacken the West (The Voice of 
America, by Lavrenyov, The Russian Question, by 
Simonoy ), to cultivate Russian tradition (Field Marshal 
Kutusov, by Solovyev, The Family, a Leninist play by 
Popov ), to educate youth in Communist ideology (Tam- 
erlane and His Band, by Gaidar, The Red Scarf, by Mik- 
halkov ), to stimulate production (Moscow Character, by 
Sofronov, The Green Signal, by Surov), and in general 
to glorify Soviet life (Forest of Elders, by Korneichuk, 
Dawn over Moscow, by Surov). Most of the plays, in 
fact, fulfilled all tasks at one and the same time. 


“Drama Without Conflict’ 


In the years immediately following World War II a 
theoretical justification was advanced in support of the 
vapid agitprop pieces that continued appearing on the 
Soviet stages. This was the theory of the “drama without 
conflict” formulated by Nikolai Virta, Boris Lavrenev, 
and a few other writers. They maintained that the basic 
principle of the traditional drama, the conflict between 
positive and negative forces, no longer applied to the 
Soviet drama, inasmuch as in Soviet society all social 
antagonisms had been resolved, and life had become 
happy and harmonious. Only one conflict was left, the 
conflict between the good and the better. No serious 


In The Give-Us Europe Trust (1924), 
Meyerhold used pantomime as an ex- 
perimental form. In the background 
of the stage was a bare wall with 
three bays which during the perform- 
ance were moved backwards and for- 
wards to express the internal rhythm 
of the action. The play, a savage 
attack on Western capitalism, was 
compiled by M. Podgayetsky from 
novels by Ehrenburg, Kellerman and 


disagreements were conceivable among Soviet citizens, 
they said, only misunderstandings. For this reason they 
proposed striking the word “conflict” from the play- 
wright’s vocabulary. 

The concept of the absence of conflict from Soviet 
life had not, of course, emerged spontaneously in the 
minds of such writers as Virta and Lavrenev (who had 
shown no hesitancy to deal with conflicts in plays 
written not long before). It was rather the logical prod- 
uct of the cultural policy of Zhdanov, who in speeches 
and resolutions had condemned any truthful or critical 
presentation of Soviet reality as “slander against Soviet 
life and the Soviet people.” The 1946 resolution of the 
Central Committee, “On the Repertoire of the Theaters,” 
had singled out for condemnation all those plays in which 
the Soviet people were allegedly caricatured as “philis- 
tines in taste and mores.”® 

In practice the tendency to eliminate conflict was 
carried to the extreme. As the dramatist Nikolai Pogodin 
said, one saw on the stages “only good, very good, and 
exceedingly good persons.” The play Sons of Moscow 
by N. Roshkov, for instance, derived its entire plot from 
an argument between two Stakhanovite workers about 
the technological details involved in further rationaliza- 
tion of high-speed forging. Another play dealt with the 
quarrels of two progressive lovers who were unable to 
agree on the best method of hilling potatoes. The Rus- 
sian man in the street dubbed such rose-colored presen- 
tation of Soviet reality Jakirovka (varnishing ). Nobody 
had the courage any longer to treat Soviet people or 


® Resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the USSR(B) “On the Repertoire of the Playhouses 
and the Measures for its Improvement,” August 26, 1946. 


Upton Sinclair. Compare Meyerhold's 
staging with the scene (right) from 
the Young Guard, a play based on 
Alexander Fadeyev's novel of the 
same name, and produced in 1947 
by Boris Zakhava at the Vakhtangov 
Theater. In the typical fashion of the 
postwar Soviet theater, the original- 
ly romantic work was staged in a 
style that was rigid, factual and nat- 
uralistic. 


Soviet conditions critically. Some playwrights, among 
them the dramatist Surov, winner of several Stalin 
prizes, chose to return to the Theater of Satire the 
advance payments they had received for projected works 
of comedy rather than to fulfill their contractual obli- 
gations.‘ 

This was the situation when the startling Pravda edi- 
torial appeared.® It was directed at the state of Soviet 
drama as well as at the proponents of the “drama with- 
out conflict”: 


The main cause of the poverty of our dramatic produc- 
tion, and the weakness of many plays, lies in the fact 
that the playwrights fail to base their works on the deep 
conflicts of life, and avoid them instead. To judge by these 
plays, everything in the USSR is good and ideal, there 
are no conflicts. Some playwrights seem to believe that 
they are actually forbidden to criticize the things that 
are bad and negative in Soviet life. And some critics de- 
mand that works of art should present only ideal types; 
however, if a writer or dramatist reveals the negative things 
that are found in life, they try to tear him to pieces with 
their criticism. Such an attitude is wrong. . . . Not every- 
thing is ideal in the Soviet land; there are negative types 
among us; there is quite a bit of wickedness in our life 


“On the debate over “drama without conflict,’ see Sow- 
jetische Dramatik 1946-1952 (Soviet Drama), published by A. 
Kukhoff, Verlag Kultur und Fortschritt, East Berlin, 1953, in 
which the most important material is assembled, including the 
editorial in Pravda of April 7, 1952, and the preparatory articles 
of N. Pogodin in Teatr, Moscow, Nos. 8, 1951, and 4, 1952. 
See also the reports of K. Simonov and B. Lavrenyov at the 
XIVth Plenum of the Executive Board of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, Literaturnaia gazeta, Moscow, October 22, 1953, and 
Paul Willen, “The Crisis in Soviet Drama,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 1, 1953, p. 18. 


* April 7, 1952. 
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and quite a few insincere people. We need not be afraid 
to point out our shortcomings and our difficulties. The 
shortcomings must be cured. 


While Pravda’s attack was aimed, characteristically, 
at Soviet playwrights rather than at the policy of the 
Communist Party (which alone was to blame for the 
sad state of Soviet drama), it nevertheless signalled the 
end of the worst and most absurd excesses of the Zhdan- 
ovshchina. The new policy was given official sanction 
by Malenkov, who in his speech at the 19th Congress of 
the CPSU (October, 1952), called upon Soviet artists 
to strike out against “everything that is negative, rotten, 
and outmoded, and burn to ashes everything that blocks 
our forward march.” Their task was still “to instill in 
men and women ... the character, capacities and habits 
that are untainted by the sores of capitalism,” but at 
least they were not to close their eyes to “the vices, short- 
comings, and manifestations of depravity still existing in 
{Soviet} society.”® 


Critical Realism of the New Type 


Malenkov’s statement was the go-ahead signal for the 
appearance of socio-critical plays about life in the Soviet 
Union. The new trend emerged haltingly at first, but 
gained momentum after the death of Stalin in March 
1953. 

Sergei Mikhalkov’s comedy Crabs followed quite 
faithfully the model recommended by Malenkov, 2.e., 
Gogol’s Inspector General, The play, produced in 1953, 
was a sensation in that it put only “negative characters” 
on the boards. The plot centered around an intelligent 
young man who hoodwinks a high-ranking plant man- 
ager (a party member) and his conceited wife into be- 


® Pravda, October 6, 1952. 
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For the tenth anniversary celebration 
of the October Revolution in 1927, 
when the Moscow Art Theater could 
no longer avoid taking notice of the 
new era, Stanislavsky finally staged 
a Soviet revolutionary play, lvanov's 
Armored Train 14-69. The production 
was sternly denounced by the critics 
at the time because Stanislavsky's 
staging had stripped the play of all 
poster-style political characteristics. 


lieving that he intends to marry their daughter. On the 
wedding day he absconds, taking the plant’s funds with 
him. A whole swarm of corrupt and dull-witted Soviet 
bureaucrats, functionaries and police are led by the nose 
and exposed to ridicule. 


The theaters that staged the play proceeded at first 
with great caution; depending on the boldness of their 
managers, they used one of three different versions for 
its ending. The party, however, reacted positively, even 
suggesting that the play was not aggressive enough: 
“Regrettably, the author failed to rise to truly satirical 
criticism .. .”1° The Soviet writers did not wait to be 
told a second time. 


In 1954, half a dozen theaters staged a new play by 
Leonid Zorin, called Guests. Whereas Mikhalkov’s Crabs 
was actually only a gay adaptation of a classical subject, 
Guests aimed its barbs straight at the heart of Soviet 
class society. The central figure of the play is one Pyotr 
Kirpichov, the son of an old Bolshevik revolutionary, but 
himself a corrupt, arrogant and unscrupulous functionary 
in the Soviet Ministry of Justice. 


Toward the end of the action, Kirpichoy’s father 
takes him to task. “The land grew stronger,” says the old 
man, “and the people became richer. Then, unnoticed 
and quite gradually, there appeared on the scene, beside 
the indefatigable, hardworking toilers, people such as 
you: gluttonous, conceited, soulless bureaucrats who lost 
touch with the people.” The party press had criticized 
Mikhalkov’s comedy for failing to explain how it was 
possible for such persons to develop and why they were 
not exposed and curbed long ago. Zorin provided an 
answer in old Kirpichov’s words to his son: “I worked 


side by side with the great toilers of our land. I worked 


 V. Ozerov, “The Problem of the Typical in the Literature 
of the Soviets,” Znuamya, Moscow, Nos. 2-3, 1953. . 


and did not know the taste of power; but you took a 
liking to power from childhood, and power has poisoned 
you.” His favorite daughter, Barbara, agrees laconically: 
“There is a short word—power!” In Zorin’s play, two 
hostile groups confront each other throughout: on one 
side are Pyotr Kirpichov and the functionaries of the 
state apparatus, on the other side the intellectuals and 
the men and women of the people. 


That the party’s policy of “destalinization” also found 
its propagandists among playwrights, ready to translate 
the new line into stereotyped “heros” and “villains”, is 
exemplified by Alexander Korneichuk’s Wings, staged 
in 1954. In it, the blame for the terror, purges and 
ubiquitous fear that had so long dominated Soviet life 
are placed on the “Beria gang,” and the new leaders are 
portrayed in redeemingly rosy colors. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the horrors of the recent past were, for the first 
time, frankly discussed on the stage (in one scene the 
party secretary's wife, Anna, accuses her husband of 
basely forsaking and betraying her at a time when she 
was being unjustly persecuted) brought Soviet drama 
closer to reality than was the case during the Stalinist era. 


It soon became apparent, however, that criticism had 
gone farther than the cultural policy-makers in the 
Kremlin had intended. Many of the writers had not been 
content to criticize*the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
the bureaucratic apparatus; they had gone as far as to 
question Communist society as such. In 1954 the party 
leadership therefore felt compelled to halt the liberaliza- 
tion of the theater. 


At an extraordinary session of the Collegium of the 
Ministry of Culture of the USSR, Zorin’s play was sub- 
jected to scathing criticism.'' In language reminiscent of 
Zhdanov’s pronouncements (“putrid logic,’ “harmful 


Poster-style characteristics abound in 
this example of ‘‘progressive ballet" 
with its pat heroics and clearly iden- 
tifiable American ‘‘villain."’ ‘‘The 
warmongers direct tanks against the 
rebelling people, but the workers 
stop them,'' reads the official Soviet 
caption for this scene from Under 
the Skies of Italy, a ballet produced 
in Kiev in 1953. The artlessness of 
this propagandistic scene requires no 
further comment. 


rubbish”), the author was accused of deliberately mis- 
representing Soviet reality: of portraying “rascals and 
villains” as typical representatives of the whole Soviet 
apparatus,” of maintaining that “filthy types” such as 
Pyotr Kirpichov are the natural fruits of Soviet society, 
rather than aberrations. The resolution mentioned by 
name and reprimanded all the persons and agencies that 
had approved or at least failed to suppress the play— 
Zorin’s fellow writers Konstantin Simonov and Boris 
Lavrenev, the critics on the staffs of various newspapers 
and periodicals, the censors in the Ministry of Culture, 
and the theaters which had presented the play. The 
other plays of the socio-critical group were also sup- 
pressed. Only Korneichuk’s Wings escaped the vengeful 
censure of the party, obviously because the play’s criti- 
cism was specifically aimed at the already liquidated 
Beria faction. 


For similar reasons, mutatis mutandis, the party 
viciously attacked on the very eve of the 20th Congress 
Nikolai Pogodin’s play Three Went to the Virgin Lands, 
which had lambasted Khrushchey’s pet project, the settle- 
ment of the newly opened land in Siberia.1? Produced 
in November 1955, the play debunked the officially 
propagated picture of enthusiastic virgin land pioneers. 
Letavin, the leading character of the play, decides to heed 
the government’s call because “here at home he is fed 
up with everything” and a girl has jilted him; Rakitkin, 
a hooligan, joins because he wants to elude the police; 


“VY kollegii Ministerstva Kultury SSSR. O pese L. Zorina 
‘Gost’ ”’ (In the Collegium of the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR. On the Play Guests, by L. Zorin.), Sovetskaia Kultura, 
Moscow, June 5, 1954. 


* “Pravda i vymysel’” (Truth and Fabrication), Partinaia 
zhizn, Moscow, No. 1, 1956. 
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the girl Ira, because she cannot adjust to life and feels 
lonesome. Not much more heroic are the motives of the 
other pioneers; a seamstress speculates on the possibility 
of marrying an “interesting person” en route; a stenog- 
rapher had an unhappy marriage and “escaped that night- 
mare by going to the virgin lands’; a pupil of the tenth 
grade was expelled from school; and a village teacher 
went “to the virgin lands with dreams of supernatural 
heroism . she thought life was something like a 
color film.” The new life these people encounter in 
virgin Siberia turns out to be dreary, barbaric, raw and 
crushing—quite unlike that of the enthusiastic and glow- 
ing legends disseminated by party propaganda. “There 
are no virgin lands here at all; there is nothing but snow 
and more snow, wolves and blizzards.” And when in the 
midst of the frozen steppes the pioneers meet a de- 
portee, Pogodin conjures up again the fearful trauma 
which Soviet society has for decades been trying to 
banish from its consciousness: the horror of forced labor. 


Between Scylla and Charybdis 


The 1953-56 period, then, was one of experimentation 
and vacillation, of advance and retreat. No sooner were 
the party guards lowered than new plays critical of 
Soviet society reappeared on Russian stages; this brought 
about further restraints, which in turn produced the very 
sterility and lakirovka which the party wished to elimi- 
nate from the Soviet theater as well as from the arts in 
general, But since Zhdanovite terror was no longer ap- 
plied in the arts, every period of comparative calm was 
bound again to engender “unhealthy” tendencies—to wit, 
Pogodin’s Three Went to The Virgin Lands. Clearly, a 
more consistent and effective policy was urgently re- 
quired; and an attempt to produce one was made on the 
eve of the 20th Congress of the CPSU, in an editorial 
that appeared in the party’s theoretical organ, Kom- 
munist. 

The party now tried to steer a middle course. It re- 
jected, on the one hand, the worst excess of the Zhda- 
novshchina: 


One of the fundamental conditions for the development 
of highly ideological and truly artistic literature and art 
founded on lofty ideals is the implacable struggle against 
uniformity and leveling in the creative processes. . . . The 
task of the Soviet writers and artists consists in appropriat- 
ing all the wealth of artistic mastery mankind has ac- 
cumulated, and to augment that wealth by new creative 
inventions. Socialist realism sets no limits in this respect. 
It presupposes diversity in the styles and forms of artistic 
creation, and also diversity in the methods of typification. 


On the other hand, it attacked the critical realism 
which had sprung up during the liberalization phase: 
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Another great danger inherent in the demand for over- 
emphasis is that it leads to a hypertrophied presentation 
of the negative aspects of our society—a kind of presenta- 
tion which distorts and oversimplifies reality. As is well 
known, this erroneous tendency became particularly mani- 
fest in a number of articles in the magazine Novyi Mir 
and in stage plays such as Guests, by L. Zorin, and 
Pompeyev’s Downfall, by N. Virta. The Soviet public and 
press have firmly rejected these works." 


The reasoning which induced the Soviet leaders to 
chart this course seems clear. They now realized that 
Stalin's and Zhdanov’s narrow-minded cultural policy 
had destroyed the Soviet art that had flowered in the 
1920's. Immeasurable damage had thereby been inflicted 
on cultural life in the Soviet Union and on the inter- 
national prestige of communism. Now, they reasoned, 
if the petty harassments and the continual interference 
with the creative processes of the artists are stopped, it 
should be possible to resurrect the great art of the early 
Soviet era. Let the writers and artists indulge their ex- 
perimenting and their formalistic excesses—so long as 
they create works that bring honor and glory to the Com- 
munist regime. 

With the laconic remark that they had been the vic- 
tims of a “violation of socialist legality,’ the great 
artists of the revolutionary period like Meyerhold, Babel, 
Pilnyak, Tretyakov, Kirshon, and Vesyoli, were rehabili- 
tated. The Institute of the History of the Arts at the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in cooperation with 
the All-Russian Theater Association, appointed a com- 
mission to act as custodian and administrator of the 
heritage left by Vsevolod Meyerhold. The Theater of 
Satire in Moscow included in its repertoire Mayakovsky’s 
satires, The Bedbug and The Bath, both of which had 
been banned for more than two decades. At the Maya- 
kovsky Theater, Okhlopkov revived Pogodin’s Aristo- 
crats, which he had first staged twenty years earlier. 
Okhlopkov not only revived the original staging to the 
Jast detail, but even employed the same leading actor. 
Gorky’s Somov and Others, Alexei Faiko’s The Man 
with the Portfolio, and other plays long missing from 
the repertoire of Soviet theaters reappeared on the stage. 

This marked the beginning of a change in the appear- 
ance of the Soviet theatrical scene. For the first time in 
many years productions in the tradition of the “revolu- 
tionary theater” again made their appearance—produc- 
tions which bore the individual stamp of the directors 
and stimulated creative discussions. Among these were: 
the already mentioned stagings of Mayakovsky’s come- 
dies The Bedbug, The Bath and Mystery-Bouffe by a 


*“K voprossu o tipicheskom vy literature i iskusstve” (On 


the Problem of the Typical in Literature and Art), Kommunist, 
Moscow, No. 18, 1955. 
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Vakhtangov's production of Carlo Gozzi's Tur- 
andot — the director's last effort before his 
death — stressed the joy of acting for acting's 
sake. Produced in 1922 by the Third Studio of 
the Moscow Art Theater, this gay and charming 
Turandot was a fine example of Vakhtangov's 
“theatrical theater.’’ It has been played over 
a thousand times and it is still in the repertory 
of the Vakhtangoyv Theater in Moscow. 


group of directors at the Theater of Satire under Plut- 
shek; Okhlopkov’s Hamlet; Saltykov-Shchedrin’s plays 
produced by Nikolai Akimov; the “epical” presentation 
of Vsevolod Vishnevsky’s An Optimistic Tragedy under 
the young director Tovstogonov. In addition, Okhlopkov 
staged The Sonnet of Petrarch, by Pogodin, a period play 
on love, and perhaps the most noteworthy dramatic work 
of the second phase of the thaw. 


All these performances were sensational hits with the 
audiences and were played regularly before capacity 
crowds. The reaction of the critics was divided—which 
in itself signified progress when compared with the con- 
formity of the Stalin period. 


Voices from the Past 


The rehabilitation of the “revolutionary theater” en- 
croached, of course, upon the monopoly of the Stani- 
slavsky System. The artists, for so long straitjacketed 
in the name of Stanislavsky, began to abandon the Sys- 
tem. At a plenary session of the Council of the Soviet 
Theater Organization (VTO) in 1956, Nikolai Okhlop- 
kov, the most distinguished survivor of the “revolution- 
ary theater,’ whose theatrical methods were inspired by 
Meyerhold, asked how it had come to pass that so many 
Soviet theaters were dominated by pedestrianism, petty 
realism, and monotony.'* Why were the performances so 
devoid of the genuine creative spark, of inspiration, of 
passion? Was it that the directors had become incom- 
petent? He placed the blame for the wretched condition 
of the Soviet theater on the domination of the Stani- 
slavksy System “as interpreted in their own manner by 


“V. Prokofiev and G. Dristi, “K sporam o sisteme Stanis- 
lavskovo” (The Debate about the Stanislavsky System), Teatr, 
Moscow, No. 8, 1958. 


his disciples Toporkov and Kedrov.” 1° Okhlopkov’s 
speech caused a great stir in the Soviet theater world. 

In the periodical Teatr the Vakhtangov disciples 
Ruben Simonov and B. Zakhava took issue with Stani- 
slavsky’s inclination to draw a sharp distinction between 
the “art of experience,” rooted in his psychological nat- 
uralism, and the “art of representation,” and called for a 
revival of Vakhtangov’s theatrical principles, which—in 
their opinion—contained a synthesis of both these the- 
atrical forms.1® 


An even more biting comment in Teatr came from 
the stage director Bebutov, who wrote: 


It is time for us to wake up to the plain truth that it is 
not the actor for the System, but the System for the actor. 
It is time to realize that the Stanislavsky System is by no 
means the only key to the dramatic creations of all periods; 
rather it is just a method that was born and grew out 
of the dramatic arts as they were at the end of the 19th 
and the beginning of the 20th centuries. We can hardly 
expect to achieve positive results by applying this method 


*°“W. Toporkov and N. Kedrov were the aged Stanislavsky’s 
assistant directors in the experimental production of Moliére’s 
Tartuffe which, despite 553 rehearsals, was never performed. 
Toporkov wrote the book Stanislavsky at a Rehearsal. Kedrov 
succeeded Nemirovich-Danchenko as head of the Moscow Art 
Theater. 

** R. Simonov, “‘O teatrakh ‘perezhivaniia’ i ‘predstavleniia’ ” 
(On the Theaters of “Experience” and of ‘Representation’ ), 
Teatr, No. 8, 1956; B. Zakhava, “Za sintes teatra ‘predstavleniia’ 
i ‘perezhivaniia’”’ (For a Synthesis of the Theater of “Repre- 
sentation” and of “Experience”), Teatr, No. 1, 1957. By “art 
of experience” Stanislavsky meant the embodiment of a concept 
of acting that comes from within—by “art of representation” he 
meant the embodiment of a concept of acting by external artistic 
means, such as rhetoric, gestures, movement, etc. The revolu- 
tionary theater preferred the “art of representation” because it 
did not put the audience in a trance, but stimulated its thought 
and actions. Stanislavsky considered this method unnatural, 
false, and artificial. 
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without modification to the presentation of the classical 
heritage, for example the works of the Renaissance. And 
lastly, it is time to stop denouncing as contemptible formal- 
ists all those actors and stage directors who go their own 
way, and by their experiences and their searching enrich 
the art of the Soviet theater, embracing, as it does, nu- 
merous national minorities.” 


The debate on the state of the Soviet theater received 
a new vigorous impulse when the Berliner Ensemble, 
the theatrical group created after World War II in East 
Berlin by Bertold Brecht, played in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad in the summer of 1957. Brecht (1898-1956), a 
German playwright, poet, and novelist, had developed 
a theatrical theory known as the “epic theater”.1* The 
theory was an attempt on his part to turn away from 
the “theater of illusion” (represented in his view by 
the entire Western theater tradition from Aristotle on), 
and to evoke in the audience an attitude of detached ob- 
servation and evaluation. To achieve this “alienation” 
Brecht often resorted in his plays to interruptions— 
comments, asides, lectures, songs—all calculated to break 
off the audience's identification with the performance 
and to substitute critical awareness. With the same pur- 
pose in mind, Brecht trained his actors to emphasize the 
distance between themselves and their roles, this of course 
in direct opposition to Stanislavsky’s ideal of identifica- 
tion. 

Bertold Brecht was also a fervent Marxist and widely 
known as a Communist sympathizer. Because of his 
involvement in the Marxist movement the Communists 
appropriated his name, gave him a theater in East Berlin 
after World War II, awarded him a Stalin Peace Prize, 
and made him the showpiece of the Communist theater 
in their propaganda in the West. Yet, attracted as he 
was by the humanist elements of Marxist theory, Brecht’s 
views were always unorthodox from the Communist 
point of view and he often found himself at odds with 
the party. All this, of course, Communist propaganda 
never mentioned. Nothing was ever said of the fact that 
Brecht had written all his plays before he went to live 
in the Soviet zone of Germany, most of them while an 
emigré in the West; that during his liftime his plays 
were never performéd in any Eastern Bloc country, nor 


7 V. Bebutov, “O teatre predstavleniia” (On the Theater of 
Representation) , Teatr, No. 12, 1956. 


*On Brecht see: John Willet, The Theater of Bertold 
Brecht, New Directions, New York, 1959; B. Brecht, Schriften 
zum Theater (Writings on the Theater), Suhrkamp Verlag, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1957; Berliner Ensemble, Theaterarbeit 
(Work in the Theater), Verlag der Kunst, Dresden, 1952; J. 
Ruehle, Das gefesselte Theater (The Fettered Theater), Verlag 
Kiepenheuer and Witsch, Cologne, 1957, pp. 195 ff; H. Luethy, 
“Vom armen Bert Brecht” (About poor Bert Brecht) Der 
Monat, (West) Berlin, No. 44, 1952. 
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indeed to this day in the Soviet Union; or that in East 
Germany several of his plays were banned, withdrawn 
from the repertoire, or rewritten. 

Nevertheless, the performance of the Berliner En- 
semble created much excitement in the Soviet Union, 
and while the official notices were generally respectful, 
if somewhat restrained in tone, a few critics seemed to 
be inching toward admitting Brecht into the pantheon 
of socialist realism. A characteristic comment by A. 
Anikst ran as follows: 


In my view, Brecht’s theater is convincing testimony to the 
wealth and variety of the art of socialist realism. . . . The 
Berliner Ensemble defends its own peculiar artistic prin- 
ciples. Precisely because its art is so markedly individual- 
istic, it has enriched our comprehension of the broad po- 
tentialities of socialist realism.” 


As in 1954, however, all these tentative advances 
toward a larger measure of freedom in the Soviet theater 
again came to an end. The theater could not for long 
escape the consequences of the campaign against re- 
visionism unleashed by the Kremlin in 1957, and pres- 
ently new efforts were made to rescue the hegemony 
of the Stanislavsky System which to the party seems to 
constitute a guarantee of ideological hegemony in the 
theater. In its drive for a general acceptance of the Sys- 
tem the party employed the same tactics as it had used 
before in its defense of socialist realism; the concept 
was broadened and “dogmatic distortions” disavowed. 


Thus an essay published in preparation for the All- 
Union Congress of Creative Theater Workers, Dramatists 
and Theater Critics, held in October 1958 at Moscow, 
stated: 


The endeavors to exploit creatively what is best in other 
schools should hardly arouse any objections. It is in- 
comprehensible, however, that the trend toward the tradi- 
tions of Meyerhold and Vakhtangov should now be pro- 
claimed as innovation while the trend toward the Stanis- 
lavsky System—which is in use at the Meyerhold and 
Vakhtangov Theaters as well as at all other good theaters 
—should be considered by certain critics of the System 
as routine and traditional. It might be mentioned, in- 
cidentally, that Vakhtangov’s and Stanislavsky’s views on 
art were doubtless more often in agreement than in dis- 
agreement. It is therefore hardly justifiable to separate 
the Vakhtangov tradition from the main current of realism 
on the stage, i.e. Stanislavsky’s school. The contradictions 
which do exist between the two schools—contradictions 
which are not absolute but relative—cannot alter the fact 
that Vakhtangov was the disciple nearest to Stanislavsky 
and to the end of his life considered him the ultimate 
authority on art. Similarly, there are points of contact 
between the experiments of Stanislavsky and the experi- 
ments of Meyerhold, who acknowledged with appreciation 


* A. Anikst, ‘““Zametki po povodu teatra Brekhta” (Notes on 
the Theater of Brecht), Teatr, No. 8, 1957. 


Stanislavsky’s new method in the mid-1930’s and then 
joined with him in artistic cooperation. 


Having in this way a priori incorporated everything 
“artistically valuable” of Vakhtangov and Meyerhold into 
the Stanislavsky System, the essay then went on to 
the conclusion: 


The theory of a hybrid of various movements in art is 
as little worthy of serious consideration as a return to 
Meyerhold’s biomechanics or to the theater of the 1920's, 
which has been suggested by certain authors.” 


At the Congress itself, the Minister of Culture, Mik- 
hailov, spoke in the same vein, although much more 
vaguely." The door to a creative renaissance of the 
“golden era” of the Soviet theater was thus closed once 
again—this time, it would seem, for good. 


Summary 


1). It has proved impossible to restore the “revolu- 
tionary theater.” The art of that era derived its persuasive 
power and the vigor of its expression from the ardor of 
the still unbroken revolutionary illusions. It sincerely 
depicted the torments and the contradictions of the 
times, justifying them by the fervor of its faith in the 
advent of a better world order. Stalin and Zhdanov de- 
stroyed this art along with the international prestige it 
had gained, not out of malice or sheer philistinism. 
They sensed—mote by instinct than by reasoning—that 
the revolutionary testimony was bound to turn against 
communism itself as soon as its heroic ideals degener- 
ated and became the reality of Soviet society. Then, too, 
all that had made the revolutionary art of the 1920’s 
unacceptable to the Stalinists—its respect for truth, its 
denunciation of evil, its passionate will to change the 
world—alienated it from the post-Stalin era as well. 
The thaw has shown that any artistic utterance professing 
the truth undermines the foundations of the party dic- 
tatorship. 

Furthermore, it is not possible to grant the artists 
cteative freedom as far as the form of their work is 
concerned and at the same time dictate its content. As 
descendants of Hegel and Marx, the Soviet theoreticians 
ought to know that form and content cannot be sepa- 
fated: their unity is a condition of art. The campaign 
carried on by the Stalinists against “formalism” was never 


*'V. Prokofiev and G. Dristi, op. cit. 


*N. Mikhailov, “O sostoianii i zadachakh sovetskovo teatral- 
Novo iskusstva na sovremennom etape’” (On the State and the 
Tasks of Soviet Theatrical Art today), Teatr, No. 12, 1958. 


concerned with problems of form only. The true artist, 
spurred by the “urge to speak,” will always create new 
concepts and new content when he expands the limits 
set to his art by form. The liberty to experiment will 
therefore always entail great danger to the regime. 


2). The “revolutionary theater” is a historically closed 
era. Even if the party permitted a free development of 
Soviet theater life, the 1920’s would not return. The 
revisionist artists sided with the “revolutionary theater” 
only in order to break the dogmatic bonds of Stalinism. 
Moreover, as the discussions and productions during the 
thaw showed, they flocked instead to Vakhtangov’s play- 
house, thus joining in a development that the artists of 
the Soviet theater, with Meyerhold at the head, had tried 
to encourage back at the end of the 1920’s. The fact that 
the trend toward the “theatrical theater” is now dominant 
in the whole Western world?? points to the conclusion 
that this dramatic conception represents the legitimate 
form of theatrical expression in contemporary democratic 


. v . . . 
society. Not even in the rebellion against the party can 


the devices of the old “revolutionary theater” be suc- 
cessfully employed, since it is the emancipation of the 
human being and not—as in 1917—of a revolutionary 
idea that is involved. All the works of the period of 
the thaw, both in the Soviet Union and in the “people’s 
democracies,” were critical rather than emotional; they 
dealt with the individual and not with the masses. 


3). The dilemma of the Soviet theater stems from 
the fundamental contradiction between humanitarianism 
and power inherent in a totalitarian society. The regime 
can, to be sure, banish truth and humanitarianism from 
art and replace them with hollow propaganda slogans; 
but at the very moment it does so, art crumbles in its 
hands. Its power of persuasion, the very quality which 
led the Bolsheviks to “occupy” art, has been annihilated 
by socialist realism. The regime can punish or even kill 
the creative artists who honor the truth; the result, how- 
ever, will not be subjection of mind and spirit but a 
devastating dearth of initiative and talent. It is clear 
that such a system must lead to crises. Neither will the 
artists, however relentlessly pressured, ever reconcile 
themselves to the violation of their aspirations, nor will 
a society be able to endure for any length of time with- 
out a cultural life, without the arts and sciences. It was 
this difficulty which brought forth the thaw, and the 
crisis will not be overcome until the party relinquishes 
its ideological monopoly in the arts. 


* Cf. S. Melchinger, Drama zwischen Shaw und Brecht (The 
Drama Between Shaw and Brecht), Carl Schuenemann Verlag, 
Bremen, 1957. 
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Visitors to China 


Impatient Giant: Red China Today, 
by Gerald Clark. 
David McDay Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 


W hat’s Happening in China? 

by Lord Boyd Orr and Peter Townsend. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 

Garden City, New York, 1959. 


The Yellow Wind, 
by William Stevenson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1959. 


The Communist Persuasion: 

A Personal Experience of Brainwashing, 
by Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


IN THE LONG COURSE of Chinese history, the Mid- 
dle Kingdom had far more contacts with the outside 
world than have usually been noted in the West, where 
it is commonly supposed that China existed for cen- 
turies in a state of almost hermetic isolation. Actually, 
there were quite a number of early foreign visitors to 
China, and it is an interesting fact—as the English his- 
torian G. F. Hudson has noted—that practically all their 
accounts, from Greek times down through the 18th cen- 
tury, remarked on the good government and resultant 
security which the Chinese people enjoyed.’ For ex- 
ample, the Arab voyager, Abu Zaid, commented in 916 
on the “orderly and upright administration” of China, 
and in the 12th century the Italian geographer, Edrisi, 
noted the “perfect security” prevailing in China’s three 
hundred flourishing cities. 


*G. F. Hudson, Europe and China, London, 1931. 


Mr. Walker, a frequent contributor to these pages, is 
Professor of International Relations at the University 
of South Carolina. A specialist on the Far East, he 
has published a number of studies on the area, among 


them China Under Communism (Yale University Press, 
1955). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Interestingly enough, the most glowing accounts of 
the administration of China and the security and con- 
tentedness of its people date from periods when the 
Chinese were under the effective control of foreign in- 
vaders, first the Mongols and later the Manchus. Writing 
of his wanderings in 14th-century China under Mongol 
rule, the African Ibn Batuta remarked: “China is the 
safest as well as the pleasantest of all the regions on the 
earth for the traveller. You may travel the whole nine 
months’ journey to which the empire extends without 
the slightest cause for fear, even if you have treasure in 
your charge.” Batuta’s observations agreed with those of 
another 14th-century voyager, Pegolotti, not to mention 
their famous predecessor, Marco Polo. 

The Jesuits, who had access to the court at Peking in 
the 17th and 18th centuries during which Manchu power 
reached its peak, were even more enthusiastic, and their 
writings profoundly influenced the political theories of 
the European philosophes, among them Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu and Hume. Typical was Du Halde’s 
Description de la Chine (1735), which claimed, “No 
laws or institutions appear in the general so well con- 
trived as the Chinese, to make both King and people 
happy . . . despotic . . . yet mild . . . perfect submis- 
sion.” The physiocrats, especially Quesnay, used the ex- 
ample of China as a justification for political absolutism 
based on economic considerations. Voltaire exchanged 
poems with the Manchu Emperor Ch’ien-lung who — 
like Mao Tse-tung today—fancied himself quite a poet, 
yet carried out one of the most comprehensive book- 
burning and literary purges in Chinese history in order 
to maintain the myths of Manchu legitimacy and in- | 
fallibility.? 

Because the majority of these early visitors to China 
dealt primarily with the ruling groups, in some instances — 
serving in official capacities under the Mongols and~ 
Manchus, they naturally tended to stress such things as 
the system of public granaries for famine relief, the dis- 
pensing of medicines to the poor, and government sup- 
port of schools. Few, on the other hand, noted the dis- 


2 See L. C. Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of Ch’ien-lung, 
Baltimore, 1935. 


content of the native Chinese or their contempt for their 
foreign oppressors, and none showed much understand- 
ing of the subtler methods of control which character- 
ized ancient Chinese despotism. There was, for example, 
no discussion of the system of organizing the population 
into mutually responsible groups of ten (pao-chia) or 
eleven (/i-chia) families—aptly described by the Chinese 
historian Hsiao Kung-chuan as a “do-it-yourself police 
and tax system.” Nor was any notice taken of the hstang- 
ytieh, or village lecture system, which served as a means 
of “do-it-yourself” indoctrination. 


THERE ARE SUFFICIENT parallels between some of 
these early accounts and the four volumes under review 
not only to emphasize the historical depth of despotic 
rule in China, but also to bring out some of the tradi- 
tions upon which the current rulers have been able to 
draw in order to gain compliance with their dictates. 
The parallels indicate that the security and order re- 
ported in the present-day accounts of China are by no 
means Communist innovations nor evidence of the 
superiority of Marxism-Leninism, as China’s new leaders 
claim. There is another important parallel in the extent 
to which even such experienced observers as the present 
authors can be led to accept official Chinese Communist 
interpretations, just as the versatile Jesuits frequently 
accepted the viewpoints and versions of history current 
at the court of the Manchus. 


Thus Stevenson, generally a critical and observant 
writer, repeats versions of Mao’s early career and of the 
1952 campaign against the writer Hu Feng which are 
obviously based more on Communist “operation rewrite” 
accounts than on documented facts. Lord Boyd Orr ac- 
cepts the official version of Mao’s “land reform,” which 
even Communist statistics do not substantiate.* Or again, 
he speaks of the puritanism evidenced in China today as 
a “revolt against the license of an outdated feudal ruling 
caste”, thus accepting the imposition of the Marxist class 
analysis and view of history on a society where it is 
singularly inappropriate. As a final example, both Boyd 
Orr and Clark comment on the “practical value” of the 
backyard blast furnaces which they saw in 1958. Ironi- 
cally enough, by the time their books appeared, the 
Chinese Communists themselves had admitted that steel 
production by such primitive methods was not only of 
little real usefulness, but also had disrupted transport 
and the harvesting of crops. 

But despite the existence of certain parallels, there is 


* See the author’s “Collectivization in China: A Story of Be- 
trayal,’ Problems of Communism, Vol. IV, No. 1 (January- 
February, 1955). 


also a significant contrast between these current books 
and the writings of the observers of China in its Con- 
fucian days. The early observers saw a China that was 
essentially humanistic and placed the family at the 
center of official concern, a China whose political au- 
thoritarianism was tempered by built-in checks to total 
power under a doctrine that stressed inter-personal re- 
lations rather than impersonal materialistic forces. It is 
a sharply altered picture which emerges from the books 
under review. All four, in different ways, paint a China 
in the grip of unlimited despotism, a frightening sys- 
tem of total power and total control that, in retrospect, 
almost justifies Du Halde’s description of the former 
rule of the Manchus as “mild.” 


WILLIAM STEVENSON travelled extensively in and 
around China from 1954 to 1957 as a correspondent for 
the Toronto Star. Though never successful in achieving 
his ambition to get into Tibet, he did manage to visit 
some of the outlying national minority regions and 
probably saw as much of Mao’s domain as any Western 
correspondent. His book, even if loosely organized, is 
good reporting as well as fascinating reading, and it 
reflects the mind of a keen journalist willing to dig a 
bit deeper than the Communist rulers would like. Gerald 
Clark, also a Canadian and chief foreign correspondent 
of the Montreal Star, roamed through China on a much 
more restricted scale during 1958. His smaller volume 
makes a good companion for that of Stevenson. 

Both Canadian journalists found the life of a reporter 
in Communist China fraught with difficulties and bar- 
riers, and they indicate that even correspondents from 
Communist countries experience their share of frustra- 
tions. “At no time,” states Clark “did I succeed in hav- 
ing an informal chat or a casual, social meal alone with 
a Chinese.” The deceptiveness of appearances is also 
stressed by Stevenson. Recounting some of his expeti- 
ences in Communist-controlled north Vietnam (ifclud- 
ing an interview with Ho Chi-minh) he quotes revela- 
lations of “lonely deaths from hard labor and starvation,” 
of law being trampled underfoot, and even Communist 
Party members being “executed one after another.” Yet 
Stevenson was blandly assured by the Ho regime’s chief 
of security police, “No, we have not executed anybody.” 
This experience, he concludes, “proved how dangerous 
it is for Western observers to trust their eyes and ears 
inside any Communist camp.” 

Clark’s travels in China during the year of the “great 
leap forward” (1958) enabled him to see the frenzied 
economic effort of the Mao regime at its peak, and he is 
frankly worried by this “drive and fever unmatched at 
any time in China’s past.” Indeed, the mass labor projects, 
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the sweeping reorganization of rural China into people’s 
communes, and the supreme self-confidence of the Com- 
munist leaders evidently impressed him so much that 
his book tends to accept many of the Communist figures 
and claims at face value. He notes in his “Foreword” 
that, just as his book went to press, the Communists 
revised some of their previously-claimed production 
figures for 1958 sharply downward, but he still feels 
that the “main facts of industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress remain impressive and, indeed, disquieting.” (p. 
viii) With regard to the communes, Clark repeats the 
official version that the peasants accept them, that 
families are not being broken up, that old people are 
pleased with the “happy homes for the aged,” and 
that “communization” means more efficient agricultural 
production. (Chs. 7 and 8) However, this reviewer's 
talks with refugees in Hong Kong in January 1959, 
letters written by Chinese on the mainland to relatives 
abroad,* published Communist self-criticism, and the 
many signs of increasing difficulties for the Peking lead- 
ership during 1959—all indicate that neither the com- 


* For translations of some of these letters, see ‘Letters from 
the Communes,” The New Leader, (New York) Section Two, 
June 15, 1959. 


munes nor the great leap forward were as successful as 
Mr. Clark pictures them. He does, however, convey an 
understanding of the tremendous control power, implicit 
in the phenomena he witnessed. 

Stevenson is far more critical in his judgments. With 
regard to the communes, for instance, he notes a state- 
ment attributed to General V. P. Moskovski, head of 
Soviet domestic propaganda, after a visit to China, to 
the effect that the Chinese were “headed in wrong and 
dangerous directions.” He likewise has more doubts than 
Clark about the effectiveness of the Communist indus- 
trialization effort. He tells, for example, of visiting a 
former aircraft factory outside Kunming where some 
500 mechanical craftsmen and 3,000 semi-trained tech- 
nicians, equipped with precision machinery, had been 
directed in 1950 to produce Soviet-type machine tools. 
These were, to begin with, unsuited for Chinese use, 
but in five years very few were actually turned out any- 
way. The factory manager had much to say about learn- 
ing from the Soviet Union, and about remolding thoughts 
and style of work. Comments Stevenson: “This gobble- 
dygook boiled down to the fact that the crucial years had 
been wasted in a vain attempt to copy the Russians.” 

There are still other areas of disagreement between | 
the two Canadians. Though both talk of the flexibility 


HUMAN SACRIFICE AND THE POWER OF PERSUASION 


” 


“Cannibalism,” said Fang, “is bad for production... . 

Fang’s melon face split into a grin. . . . He was chief 
executive on the Yunnan National Minorities Commission 
and confessed that his job among jungle tribes was a 
severe test for any emissary of Mao. 

“Take this business of human blood as fertilizer,” he 
said. “What a waste. But it is all part of Ka Wa super- 
stition and we have to be careful.” 

“We were on the edge of Ka Wa territory, on a high 
ridge above the Shweli Valley [South China]. Fang 
sucked mandarin oranges bought by the driver of his 
Molotov truck and we sat in a long-hut on stilts... . 

“The sacrifice of a man among the Ka Wa’s is the 
result of good motives,” Fang continued. “Only the method 
is wrong. The good intention is to pacify the gods and 
so increase food production. . 

“We have practiced three kinds of compromise when 
the problem of human sacrifice comes up. Sometimes we 
can persuade several tribes to share one man. The victim 
is beheaded and each village borrows the head in turn. 
Secondly, if we can trick them into accepting a fresh 
corpse, we dig up a body and let them perform the rites 
on that. Thirdly, we may buy an old man.” ... 

Fang seemed to relish our astonishment. 
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“Yes, we find some very old, very poor man and we 
offer the money to his family. Old men are a burden to ~ 
others, they are not productive and usually the family is 
glad to improve its prosperity a little.” 

“But what about the old man? What does he get out — 
of it?” 

Fang offered me an orange, cocked his head on one 
side and said: “We persuade him.” .. . ¥ 
“How do you persuade an old man it’s in his interest 
to lose his head for a sum of money paid to his family?” 

“Persuasion,” said Fang smoothly. “Persuasion is — 
essential of course. Force is forbidden. We convince an 
old man. We make him understand how necessary it is_ 
for the progress of society and the welfare of The - 
People that he should—er—take part. Usually this process — 
of explanation is sufficient.” .. . ° 

“Do you lose many men?—that is . . 
then drew a finger across my throat. 

“Oh yes.” He paused. “Yes, we have had some com- 
rades unfortunately, as it were, eliminated.” 

He bowed his head. “They died, of course, in a glorious 

” 
cause. 


.”-—I hesitated, 


—From William Stevenson’s The Yellow Wind, pp. 710-73. 


of the Chinese Communist regime, Clark feels that it 
“believes in infinite patience and gentleness,’ whereas 
Stevenson speaks frequently of the Communists’ use of 
shock tactics as a standard operational weapon. With 
regard to Communist China’s external ambitions, Clark 
quotes a reassuring statement given him by Foreign 
Minister Ch’en Yi to the effect that “we are not interested 
in leadership—not only in the Far East but in the world.” 
On the other hand, Stevenson’s observations around the 
borderlands of Red China were far from bearing out 
Ch’en’s disclaimer. He noted, for example, heavy Chinese 
Communist expenditures for airlifting propaganda ma- 
terials into Nepal, as well as the training of thousands 
of students from neighboring Southeast Asian countries 
to propagate communism “throughout adjoining terri- 
tories.” His book thus throws light on the background 
of current Chinese military and political pressures along 
the Burmese, Indian and Pakistan borders. 


While Stevenson and Clark both would have profited 
from a better background knowledge of China and 
its present regime, their books nevertheless provide use- 
ful first-hand glimpses of China under its Communist 
masters. Of their major theme there can be no question. 
Both are appalled by the regimentation imposed so 
effectively on so many people in so short a time. Their 
message is that the outside world dare not underestimate 
the techniques of thought control that have been de- 
veloped by communism in China. Stevenson talks of an 
“age of collective submission” to “the brute force of 
endless argument,” of a “nation whose millions upon 
millions of people seem these days to think alike just 
as they all look alike,” and ‘Clark describes a visit to a 
prison that gave him “a terrifying, revealing picture of 
how the brain is reshaped to suit the system.” 


THE CORE of the Communist effort to turn the Chinese 
into unquestioning automatons is to be found in the 
small “study groups” (hsiieh-hsi hsiao-tsu) in which prac- 
tically everyone in China is required to participate— 
under the watchful guidance of party cadres.® Both 
Stevenson and Clark stress the extraordinary effective- 
ness of the massive machinery of persuasion and thought 
control, in which the study groups are the central cog, 
supplemented by “street committees” in the cities and 
a host of similar organizations. Of interest is Clark’s 
description of the functioning of a street committee: 


° For an excellent analysis of the importance of the study 
groups in the control structure of Communist China, see H. F. 
Schurmann, “Organization and Response in Communist China,” 
in H. L. Boorman, Ed., “Contemporary China and the Chinese,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. 321, January 1959, pp. 51-61. 


The chairman of each committee, usually a housewife who 
can stay home and keep an eye on the activities and habits 
of her neighbors, has three main tasks: to explain the aims 
of the government, to reflect and transmit the opinion of 
ordinary Chinese to party workers, and to administer public 
welfare. Thus a two-way channel of communications is es- 
tablished. If, on the one hand, something like a fly-swatting 
campaign is decreed, it is madame chairman who sees to it 
that the two hundred or so families under her wing get 
into the proper spirit. The usual start is at a street rally, 
with madame chairman and members of her committee ex- 
horting the residents to toil for the common good. If per- 
suasion fails, shame is employed. At one rally, attended by 
upward of three hundred men, women, and children, I 
heard the woman leader cry out, “The people’s eyes are 
snow-bright and are on you, Li Cheng.” And Li Cheng, a 
shop clerk, crept away, presumably so mortified that he 
would promptly volunteer for a weekend of digging a dam 
site in the country (pp. 42-3). 


THE FRIGHTENING POWER of the Chinese Com- 
munist system of persuasion to twist men’s minds emerges 
still more forcefully in Father Eleutherius Winance’s 
book, an analytical account of his own personal experi- 
ence of. “brainwashing”. A Benedictine monk and edu- 
cator, the author spent 16 years in China, whence the 
Communist regime expelled him, after trial, in February 
1952. His book is divided into three parts: the first 
analyzes the system of persuasion as he experienced it; 
the second, based on his diary, describes the ordeal of 
his trial and expulsion; and the third consists of an ap- 
praisal of the Chinese Communist theory of brain- 
washing and its effectiveness, plus an account of the 
fate of the Catholic Church in China since his departure. 

The tone of Father Winance’s book is humble, calm, 
and dispassionate. He explains how the constant and 
unrelenting indoctrination within the study group leads 
“you unconsciously to your own negation, to the negation 
of your own personality, and the fallacious pretext that 
whenever you say ‘I’ or ‘mine’ you are guilty of the 
most sordid selfishness. In a situation like that, could I 
possibly talk about ‘my’ right or ‘my’ opinion?” The 
process of persuasion eventually causes a destruction of 
self, a disavowal of former loyalties, and a “scientific 
conversion” culminating in selfless devotion to “The 
People” or, to be more precise, the party. Father Winance 
feels that, in practicing this technique of mental suasion, 
the Communists enjoy a great advantage deriving from 
the nature of Marxist ideology: 


For the Marxist doctrine—an intellectual construction hav- 
ing the seeming radiance of steel—comes face to face with 
an amorphous mass of values that are complex in their deli- 
cate shades of meaning, which often seem in conflict with 
one another, and which are insufficiently thought out (p. 


63). 
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Noting the regime’s ability to thrill the youth with 
ideals of justice, devotion, heroism, or patriotism, Father 
Winance also suggests some practical reasons for the 
austere moral code which the party imposes on its cadres. 
“Without wishing to cast any doubt on what others 
have said in this matter, and speaking only from my own 
experience,” he writes, “I witnessed only a policy of 
discipline and integrity. . . . The Communists knew 
that a young man loves to play this role of judge, pro- 
tector and defender of the common good.” 

In part, the author feels that this appeal to idealism 
derives force from the deceptiveness and ambiguity of 
Communist terminology. The Communists, he points 
out, “are continually making use of a vocabulary identical 
with ours, to be sure, but with new meanings (conform- 
able to their ideology) attached to the old terms.” 
Stevenson expresses the same general idea in comment- 


ing: 


When you cross the great divide between East and West, 
you step through Alice’s Looking-Glass which transformed 
left into right. In modern Chinese jargon it often happens 
that Peace does mean War, Freedom is Slavery, Liberation 
spells Invasion. 


The new dimension of power represented by the 
Chinese Communist system of total thought control is 
disturbing indeed. The condition of the individual under 
it, described in the three books thus far discussed, is in 
many respects one of “subhumanity.” Father Winance 
reminds us: 


It is absolutely necessary to keep in mind this systematic dis- 
regard for human dignity if we are to give a wholesome 
judgment on the gigantic material progress that strikes the 
eye of kindly visitors in China. There is no point at all in 
denying the spectacular achievements of the Chinese Com- 
munists; but on the other hand, those visitors from the 
West who praise them without reserve are obviously either 
childishly naive or culpably cynical (pp. 196-197). 


THIS MAY PERHAPS be too harsh a judgment to level 
against Lord Boyd Orr, but in some respects his book 
appears to justify it. His short volume records the 
superficial impressions of a two months’ tour of main- 
land China in the fall of 1958, and was written with the 
help (how much we do not know) of Peter Townsend, 
who had been in China from 1942 to 1951. If nothing 
else, the book demonstrates the powers of persuasion of 
the Chinese Communists when dealing with a favorably- 
disposed foreign visitor. The author repeats as observed 
fact the statistics and claims of his Chinese hosts, almost 
to the point of absurdity. We can only hope that his 
prior distinguished reputation gained as head of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
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honored by the Nobel Peace Prize in 1949, will not suffer 
as a consequence of his book. 

In his “Foreword”, Lord Boyd Orr frankly states that 
he has “avoided the question of civil liberties” and taken 
“the most favorable view of developments so far as it 
seemed to be supported by facts.” He feels that he is 
“too experienced to be taken in,” yet his book contains 
such ludicrous statements as, “in general, we found the 
Chinese cautious and conservative in their claims, rather 
than the other way about.” But then, how was he to 
know that internal strains would force the Mao regime 
less than a year later to pare drastically the very same 
figures for food and steel production he had accepted 
and reproduced? 

Boyd Orr paints a China no one would ever want to 
leave—a China with “no evidence of hunger,’ where 
“the people looked healthy and vigorous,” and where 
“well-stocked shops and department stores” were 
“crowded with customers obviously having money to 
spend.” He also accepts the general Communist view 
that there was no progress at all until Mao came to 
power, and that there has been nothing since but dra- 
matic success. He remarks for example, that “except for 
Manchuria, which the Japanese developed, China had no 
real communications system ten years ago.” Evidently 
his Chinese hosts failed to tell him that more than 75 
percent of the roads and railways now in operation on 
the mainland already existed before the Communists 
came to power. It is perhaps appropriate that Boyd Orr 
entitles his report What's Hapenning in China?—with 
a question mark at the end. The question mark still 
belongs there after reading the book. 


But Boyd Orr’s work does have value in that it demon- 
strates how effective a guided tour can be in creating a 
favorable impression on the mind of the sympathetic 
visitor to China today, just as interested visitors to Con- 
fucian China frequently came away with glowing reports 
and failed to see many of the unsavory aspects of China’s 
former despotism. All four books under review stress the 
tremendous human energy that has been harnessed by 
the Communists, and the prodigious changes taking 
place in China. Organized persuasion is telling the 
Chinese that modern industry, jet airplanes, and the 
other wonders of modern science are impossible with- 
out Marxism-Leninism. The Chinese Communists are, 
indeed, far more blatant than their Soviet big brothers 
in identifying progress with socialism. For example, the 
People’s Daily, in its editorial of October 12, 1959, 
hailing the third Soviet cosmic rocket, said: “This again 
shows the superiority of the socialist system.” 


Under the influence of this identification, visitors from 
abroad as well as many Chinese may often mistake the 


enthusiasm of Chinese students, engineers, scientists and 
others for their work as an indication of support for 
the regime. It is worth remembering that the enthusiasm 
of German rocket scientists did not necessarily signify 
enthusiasm for Hitler; nor was their success in creating 
the V-2 in any sense a demonstration of the superiority 
of the Nazi creed. The thousands of refugees still pour- 
ing into Hong Kong and Macao today offer ample 
reason to doubt the extent of popular support for the 
Mao regime. Unfortunately, none of the authors under 
review availed himself of the information these Chinese 
have to contribute. 

The four books offer scant comfort either for China’s 
Asian neighbors or for those who look for an early 


collapse of this new totalitarian colossus. All four authors 
feel that Mao and his colleagues are firmly entrenched in 
power. But then, the early observers of China mentioned 
at the start of this review felt the same way about the 
regimes they observed. Yet the Mongol rulers were 
ousted from China shortly after Pegolotti’s book was 
written, and the Jesuits who wrote of the stability of the 
Ming Dynasty were surprised by the suddenness of the 
Manchu conquest in 1644, as they were again by the 
rebellions which heralded the decline of Manchu power. 
Events move far more rapidly today, and developments 
in China since these books were published indicate that 
all is not smooth in the land where “Communist per- 
suasion” reigns supreme. 


Dictatorship and the Press 


The Press in Authoritarian Countries, 
Published by the International Press Institute, 
Zurich, and F. A. Praeger, N. Y., 1959. 


Reviewed by Philip Foisie 


THIS 200-PAGE SURVEY represents an attempt by 
an association of free journalists to understand what 
happens to newspapers when journalists lose their free- 
dom. A major portion of the survey is devoted to an 
assessment of the press in eight Communist countries, 
but it also includes a more cursory study of conditions 
in 13 non-Communist authoritarian countries. The sec- 
tion on Communist areas dwells primarily on the meth- 
ods of party control of the press and on the phenomenon 
of “liberalization,” which was still developing at the 
time the study was made, from 1956 to 1958. 

Those aspects of the press which are common to all 
“non-deviationist” Communist regimes—the Marxist- 
Leninist view of the newspaper as exclusively a propa- 
ganda and organizational wedpon, and the aims and 
methods of news manipulation that follow from this doc- 
trine—are touched on only in the chapter on the Soviet 
Union, and indeed only the Soviet press is examined in 


any depth. A good deal of repetition is thus wisely 
ee RE ee eee 


Mr. Foisie is Foreign Editor of The Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. 


avoided. The study omits Albania, North Korea, Outer 
Mongolia and North Vietnam on grounds that their 
press “does not offer any peculiarities of special interest.” 
Also omitted is Bulgaria, presumably for the same 
reason. 


In the Communist countries that are included, the 
emphasis is on those aspects of the press where there has 
been a significant departure from the Soviet example. 
The chapter on East Germany, for instance, contains 
details on the only experiment with “liberalization” to 
antedate destalinization (it was prompted by the 1953 
revolt); here a close look at the Communist press was 
possible, thanks to the relatively large number of East 
German newsmen who have fled to the West. 


The chapters on Rumania and Czechoslovakia stress 
the techniques of suppressing opposition newspapers un- 
der circumstances of a piece-meal assumption of power. 
In these and most other cases, the feature distinguishing 
a particular press from its Soviet “model” emerged dur- 
ing the early stages of its development. The survey 
affords ample evidence that the East European press as 
it exists today, however, has shed its “original” character- 
istics, and conforms to the Soviet pattern both in con- 
tent and operation—except, of course, in the cases of 
wayward Yugoslavia and of Poland, where many of the 
achievements of the October 1956 upheaval are still 
intact. 
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The picture is quite different in Communist China, 
where problems unprecedented in kind or in scope have 
been met with a certain amount of improvisation. The 
extensive development of “reading groups,” the experi- 
mental role of post-office personnel, the unique stratagem 
of allowing privately-owned newspapers to exist, while 
submitting them to total political control, the resort to 
commercial methods in an effort to make newspapers 
financially self-sufficient (including display ads, which 
more recently have found a vogue in Eastern Europe) — 
all these features represent to some extent a departure 
from orthodox Communist press-control methods. Com- 
munist China has experimented with the press, as indeed 
with other facets of its national life, perhaps not only 
because the size and illiteracy of its population posed 
unique problems of indoctrination, but also because its 
theoreticians have been considerably more independent 
of Moscow than their East European counterparts. 


These and other areas of difference help to explain 
the peculiarities of the Chinese “thaw,” which came 
later and was briefer than in other Communist countries 
—and which also was more vigorously suppressed (ex- 
cept in the special case of Hungary). Despite its short 
duration, the “liberalization” of the press in Communist 
China developed to a point—matched only in Hungary 
and to a lesser extent in Poland—where party leaders 
were subject to direct personal attack and where the very 
foundation of the regime was opened to question. Even 
the party’s own central organ, Jen-min jih-pao, once pub- 
lished the text of a university lecture which posed the 
possibility of a justifiable overthrow of the Communist 
regime. 


IT IS NOT clear whether the “one-hundred flowers” 
drive got out of hand in the press because of an over- 
zealous interpretation of party directives or because 
there was—as the IPI survey contends there is in all of 
the countries it studied—"“the existence in professional 
circles of a spirit of revolt against the complete tutelage 
of the press.” 


The implication in this important but debatable as- 
sessment is that there’ continues to exist some pressure 
from below for objective news reporting in the Com- 
munist press. Certainly in Poland the “thaw” revealed, as 


*The “reading groups” mentioned are aimed at the double 
purpose of teaching the illiterate while, of course, instilling 
regime propaganda. Toward the same end, there has been an 
attempt to enlist local “postmen” as activists responsible not 
only for delivering and displaying the papers but making sure 
that they are read. (See Yuan-li Wu, “Press Regulation in Mao’s 
China,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1957.—Ed.) 
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WHY INDEED? 


Why do some of us mumble in a disdainful 
manner at the sight of people gathering around 
a newspaper display, “That is for the consump- 
tion of the readers...” ? And why not write for 
the consumption of the readers? Why must our 
papers be like indigestible food? Why have some 
newspapermen adjusted and arranged articles in 
such a manner that they have turned into a list 
of literally “iron-clad” formulations? Why do 
even Pioneers at their meetings use trite phrase- 
ology (not without the influence of the language 
of the Pioneer papers) ? 


—From Sergei Mikhalkov, “The Most Truth- 
ful and the Most Militant,” Literaturnaia 
gazeta (Moscow), November 19, 1959. 
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the survey states, “that the great majority of . . . journal- 
ists (even party members) aspired to freedom of ex- 
pression.” But there is no real proof—and the survey 
offers none—that there exists a comparable aspiration 
among the Soviet Union’s second-generation cadre of 
newsmen, at any rate among the party-picked function- | 
aries of the press. When Sovetskaia Pechat (Soviet 
Press), the organ of the Journalists’ Union, enjoins edi- 
tors “to cater to the tastes of its readers,” its preoccupa- 
tion is not with free expression as we know it but with 
readership. 

From the party’s point of view, of course, the pro- 
fessional aim of such an admonition fully coincides with 
ideological objectives. When in 1953 the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU told editors to give “more thought 
to content and form of presentation,’ and criticized 
newspapers as dull, stereotyped, superficial and ideologi- 
cally feeble, it was seeking to make newspapers not 
more free but more effective as a party weapon. There 
followed a campaign, only partly successful, against 
monotony, against the gray paternalism of the press. 
Where the press is free, a newspaper that is not read will 
not survive; in the Communist world, it can survive, but 
it will not “educate.” 

The resulting changes in the format of Communist 
newspapers (more pictures, for instance) are of only 
academic interest, even to a newsman. The changes in 
content (fewer texts, more local editorials, more letters 
to the editor), are basically devices to enhance reader- 
ship. That these changes resulted in a limited “freeing” 
of expression, such as the publication of comment on 
topics presumably listed on the Agitprop index, ap- 
peared to signify not an upsurge of local initiative but a_ 
decision by the party to broaden the basis of self-criticism 


as a means of improving the technique of persuasion 
through the press. And even here it was soon made clear 
that the boundaries of “liberalization” were strictly lim- 
ited and that ventures beyond them would not be sup- 
ported, as when the staff of Voprosy Istorii was fired in 
1956 for going further in its assessment of destaliniza- 
tion than the party was prepared to permit. 

The Western press tends to interpret the appearance 
of stories dealing with the negative side of Soviet life as 
a revelation of weakness and an indication of the effects 
of “liberalization.” But the purpose of such stories is to 
warn or to condemn, not merely to inform. In the words 
of a Tass editor, it is “agitation via fact.” What is re- 
vealed when a rash of such stories appears is a party 
decision to take counter-measures. Thus, in those rare 
instances when the press criticizes a party directive or 
leader—even.a local leader—it is almost invariably the 
prelude to a change of policy or a purge of the person or 
persons attacked. 

As far as the content of Soviet newspapers is con- 
cerned, “liberalization” represented chiefly a reassessment 
of how best to propagate official policy. And if in the 
process the once-overwhelming authority of Pravda has 
been slightly eclipsed it is because decentralization is 
the order of the day. 


THE TRULY relevant fact about this development in 
the Communist press is that neither the aim nor the con- 
trol of the press was basically revised or relaxed. As 
the IPI survey sums it up: 


In spite of the tendency towards liberalization which char- 
acterized the beginning of the post-Stalin period, the party 
continued to guide the press through its directives, which 
were just as detailed and numerous as before. . . . The 
diversity [of news content] authorized and even recom- 
mended in high places does not necessarily imply any con- 
cessions in the political or ideological sphere. 


The 1954 edition of party pronouncements concern- 
ing the press took up some 675 pages—and party direc- 
tives constitute, of course, only one avenue of regulation. 
The party has maintained its other controls with appar- 
ently equal vigilance. It still determines which papers 
are to appear or be discontinued, regulates circulation 
(except for an estimated 10 percent allotted to street 
sales), mames party-organ editors and passes on other 
appointments, reviews periodic schedules of news con- 
tent which editors are required to submit, and so forth. 
Then there are such indirect controls as the Tass mo- 
nopoly on outside news and the virtual necessity of 


obtaining cleatance on news stories concerning any off- 
cial or agency. While there has been a decline in the 
authority of the party “instructor” attached to editorial 
staffs and of Glavlit, the Government censorship office, 
this does not appear to signify a lessening of control, but 
merely the discarding of institutions that have outlived 
their usefulness. 

Where the present survey suffers, aside from the 
anonymity of its authors and a weakness of documenta- 
tion, is in its failure to call sufficient attention to the 
totality of the differences between the Communist press 
and that portion of the world’s press which is unfettered, 
or even relatively so. 

This shortcoming may be due to an effort to avoid 
polemics. More likely it is inherent in any study of the 
Communist press, where the terminology of journalism 
must be applied to newspapers that are not really news- 
papers at all. In the words of a former editor of the East 
German daily Neues Deutschland, “Our newspapers are 
political institutions which assume the form of news- 
papers only for reasons of convenience.” 

This is not to deny that there are areas of resemblance. 
Kommunzist’s stricture against the fear of local editorial- 
izing until Pravda has spoken, for instance, calls to mind 
what was once known in the American press as “Af- 
ghanistanism” (ze., taking a stand only on issues sufh- 
ciently removed from the local scene to avoid contro- 
versy ). But unless one is discussing journalism solely as 
a mechanical trade, the resemblance is entirely superficial 
and very misleading. 

Also misleading is the grouping of newspapers in, 
say, Spain, Portugal, Formosa or even Egypt with those 
of a Marxist-Leninist regime. Whether parallels can be 
drawn is in fact a matter of continuing debate within the 
IPI membership. The rule of thumb for the purposes of 
the present survey was “the existence of a permanent 
censorship or a constant and general control of the press.” 
But even in the case of a dictatorship like Paraguay, such 
control is hardly comparable to that exercised so perva- 
sively and effectively by orthodox Communist regimes. 

These criticisms aside, the survey constitutes a useful 
counterbalance against the tendency to generalize about 
the “thaw” and to assume that its undoubted impact on 
literature and art in general must necessarily have made 
itself felt on the press. The arts, by their very nature, can- 
not be kept on as tight a leash as the press. And in any 
event, the press and other mass media are far too essen- 
tial to the perpetuation of party supremacy to be the 
vehicles of any extensive experimentation. 
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Notes and Views 


A New History—A New Mythology 


THE LONG-PROMISED new History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has now been published, incor- 
porating in volume form various advance sections which 
had appeared serially in Soviet periodicals since the au- 
tumn of 1958.* The work of producing the History is 
nominally credited to B. N. Ponomarey, as editor-in-chief 
of the editorial board of ten assigned to the project. His 
role is of interest since it means that a high official of 
the party apparatus was in charge of the professional 
scholars who formed the majority of the board. Moreover, 
since Ponomarev is believed to head the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee Secretariat, it is a fair 
assumption that the new History, which in due course will 
be translated into many languages, is designed at least as 
much for the Communist and fellow-traveler of non-Com- 
munist or neutralist countries as for the reader inside 
the USSR. 

The new History owes its origins to the strictures on 
Stalin’s Short Course which were passed at the 20th 
CPSU Congress in February 1956. At that gathering 
Mikoyan described the writing of party history as “per- 
haps the most backward sector of our ideological work,” 
adding a word of advice to Soviet historians to stop rely- 
ing on newspaper files and to start examining documentary 
sources. The historian Pankratova, then editor-in-chief 
of Voprosy istorii, went even further, pleading eloquently 
for truthfulness in dealing with historical events. 

Voprosy istorii had already anticipated the new trend 
with at least one article published in 1955, in which some 
of the events of the 1905 revolution were treated with a 
degree of objectivity unknown in the Soviet Union for 
twenty-five years. In the course of 1956 the journal fol- 
lowed up with several similar articles. But in line with 
the general retreat from the “thaw,” a Central Committee 
decree of March 9, 1957, called an abrupt halt to this 
novel departure in the writing of party history. Pankra- 
tova (who. has since died) was reprimanded, and the 
principal assistant to the editor, E. N. Burdzhalov, was 
dismissed. The main grounds of official criticism should 
be noted since, as we shall see, they provided the basis 
for the most distinctive feature of the present History, 
by then presumably in the course of preparation. It was 


‘Istoria kommunisticheskoi partii sovetskovo soiuza, Moscow, 


1959: 
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alleged that the journal, in a number of articles it had 
published, had failed to stress the “difference of prin- 
ciple between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks on so 
fundamental a question as that of the hegemony of the 
proletariat in the revolution”; that it had “embellished the 
role of the Mensheviks and minimized the role of the 
Bolsheviks” in the revolutionary year 1905-06; and that 
it had failed in general to emphasize “Leninist” criticism 
of the opportunist and divisive tactics of the Mensheviks.* 
In July 1957 a new journal specifically devoted to 
party history made its appearance—V oprosy istorii KPSS. 
In the course of 1957 and 1958 it carried a number of 
articles obviously designed to put right the harm which 
had been caused by the relative objectivity of Voprosy 
istorii and to prepare the way for the new party study. 
These articles offer up some rather surprising and cer- 
tainly imaginative propositions (reproduced in due course 
in the History), among them the following: The failure 
of the revolution in 1905 was due to the leadership of 
the Petersburg soviet by the Mensheviks, who were op- 
posed to all revolutionary action and wished to compromise 
with the bourgeoisie; the overthrow of the monarchy in 
February 1917 was led by the Bolsheviks; this latter fact 
accounted for the predominance of Mensheviks and Social- 
ist Revolutionaries in the early soviets, since the Bolshe- 
viks were too busy fighting to have time for electioneering ; 
after February 1917 the Bolsheviks were the only revolu- 
tionary party, since the object of the Mensheviks was to 
assist the bourgeois provisional government to wrest power 
from the soviets. Such examples could be multiplied. 


THE LEITMOTIF OF THE new History was thus indi- 
cated well in advance of its publication in final form. Be- 
fore discussing the main theme, however, a general com- 
parison of the new work with its predecessor is of inter- 
est. The History very much resembles the Short Course 
in style and in degree of compression; the History is 
longer, of course—nearly twice the length—but it covers 
an additional twenty years. Many passages from the old 
history have been preserved verbatim. 

The new version is in every way as much a political 


tract as the old, and its respect for the facts is no greater. 


* Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, Moscow, 1957, pp. 381-82. 
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Curiously enough, there are some instances where the 
Short Course indeed showed more respect for the truth. 
For example, the Short Course at least included the Jewish 
Bund among the organizations which promoted the First 
Congress of the Russian Social Democrats in 1898 (the 
Bund in fact bore the brunt of organizing the Congress). 
The History omits all mention of the Bund in this connec- 
tion*—presumably Jews are even less fashionable today 
in party mythology than they were in 1938. 

There is, however, a novel refinement in the prevarica- 
tion of the new History as compared with the Short 
Course: its claims have in some cases been buttressed with 
detailed, circumstantial inventions plainly intended to 
look like documentary evidence, although no sources are 
ever cited. Thus we are told that 240,757 (no more and 
no less) kulak families were resettled between the be- 
ginning of 1930 and the autumn of 1932, and that normal 
conditions of life were created for them in their new 
homes.* Not many in the Soviet Union are likely to be 
convinced by this version of the human price paid for 
collectivization. But the bold invention, the exact figure 
and the “authoritativeness” of the History in which it ap- 
pears will all, no doubt, help fellow travelers and Com- 
munists abroad to cast doubt on authenticated evidence of 
the astronomic sacrifices imposed by Stalin’s policy. 

In another instance the History asserts—without quot- 
ing any source but in considerable detail—that in the 
summer of 1939 Britain, while negotiating with the USSR, 
was also secretly negotiating with Hitler for an agree- 
ment on separate spheres of influence and on the dis- 
memberment of the USSR and China.’ Again, presumably, 
the aim is to set up a counter-weight to the concrete 
evidence contained in the documents of the German For- 
eign Ministry (now published) that the Soviet deal with 
Hitler was made on Stalin’s initiative, not Hitler’s, and 
that it included a division of spheres of influence between 
the two dictators." None of this, needless to say, appears 
in the History, where the reader is left to draw the in- 
ference that Stalin, in agreeing to the deal, was merely 
playing for time. 


THE TREATMENT OF STALIN in the new History 
is another of its interesting features, providing an index 
of the toning down of criticism of the dead leader since 
the end of 1956. Obviously one could not expect any men- 
tion of Khrushchev’s famous anti-Stalin speech at the 
20th Congress, since its contents have not officially been 
made public (though the fact that it was delivered ap- 
pears in the stenographic record of the Congress). How- 
ever, the Central Committee did publish a decree (June 
30, 1956) which was plainly designed to explain how 


‘ Ibid., p. 441. 

5 Ibid., p. 491. 

“See R. J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, eds., Nazi-Soviet Relations 
1939-1941: Documents from the Archives of the German 
Foreign Office, Washington, D. C., 1948. 


it was that the men who had supported Stalin during 
the period of his worst excesses were still in power. The 
decree asserted that Stalin only began to go wrong in 
1937, when he used excessive measures against already 
defeated opponents; that during the war, “military and 
political workers” were able to take matters into their 
own hands in some cases; but that after 1945 Stalin again 
began to suffer from the effects of the “personality cult.” 
The other party leaders could do nothing, so the story 
went, since any action taken against Stalin would have 
been misunderstood by the people, who regarded him 
as a stalwart fighter for socialism.’ 


The new History evidently regards even this weak 
apologia as unnecessary or impolitic, and such criticism 
of Stalin as remains has been very much watered down. 
He is reduced to human scale, to be sure: it is admitted, 
for example, that he erred for a time in March 1917 
(in his policy toward the provisional government) and 
that he failed in 1941 to pay sufficient heed to warnings 
that Hitler was planning to invade the Soviet Union. The 
credit formerly given to Stalin as organizer of the October 
revolution has been transferred to Lenin (there is no 
question in the History of rehabilitating Trotsky as a 
leader in the revolution or the civil war). Lenin’s stric- 
tures on Stalin in his 1922 “Testament”—though not 
his praise of Trotsky—are reproduced, but the reader is 
invited to believe that Stalin took them fully into account 
and mended his ways. 


CERTAINLY there is little sign of any wish to dwell on 
Stalin’s criminal enormities. The brutality of collectiviza- 
tion is laid at the door of overzealous subordinates, whom 
“the party” soon called to order. The terrible struggle 
of the 1930’s is praised as correct in principle. While it 
is conceded that the “personality cult”—and, for good 
measure, the evil influence of Beria and Yezhov—led 
Stalin to excessive retaliation against defeated former 
political opponents and even against innocent party mem- 
bers the History blandly claims that all victims have 
been “fully rehabilitated.” Of the show trials of 1936-38 
there is not a word. However, one sentence, printed in 
italics in the passage dealing with the 20th Congress, seems 
tacitly to admit the horrors of the past by stressing that 
the Congress’ resolution on the personality cult was in- 
tended to ensure “that henceforward such occurrences 
should never again take place in the party and in the 
country”.” Whether the Soviet reader is convinced by such 
an assurance in the mouths of those who were themselves 
instrumental in bringing the “occurrences” about is an 
open question. 


Indeed there is a question whether the party History 
can carry any conviction at all with the more sophisti- 
cated among Soviet readers who, in contrast to earlier 


*" Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, pp. 321-38. 
* Istoriia. . ., p. 643. 
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A Matter of History... 


. . . or Histories? 


All the work of practical organization of the 
[October] insurrection was conducted under the im- 
mediate leadership of the President of the Petro- 
grad Soviet, Comrade Trotsky. It is possible to de- 
clare with certainty that the swift passing of the 
garrison to the side of the Soviet, and the bold 
execution of the work of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee, the party owes principally and first of 
all to Comrade Trotsky. 


—J. V. Stalin, Pravda, November 6, 1918. 


On the instructions of the Central Committee of 
the Party, a Revolutionary Military Committee of 
the Petrograd Soviet was set up. This body became 
the legally functioning headquarters of the upris- 
Ine. fea 

On October 16 an enlarged meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Party was held. This meeting 
elected a Party Center headed by Comrade Stalin 
to direct the uprising. This Party Center was the 
leading core of the Revolutionary Military Commit- 
tee of the Petrograd Soviet and had practical di- 
rection of the whole uprising. 


—History of the CPSU(B)—Short Course, 
Moscow, 1951, p. 318. 


The leading organ of the revolution in the capi- 
tal was the Revolutionary Military Committee 
(RMC), which was organized at the suggestion of 
the Central Committee of the Party by the Petro- 
grad Soviet. The RMC consisted of representatives 
of the Central Committee and the Petrograd Com- 
mittee, the Soviet, the factory workers’ committees, 
the trade unions, the garrison, the Baltic fleet and 
other organizations. The Revolutionary Military 
Committee worked under the direct leadership of 
the Central Committee of the Party... . 

On October 16, an enlarged meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee with representatives of the Petro- 
grad Committee, the Military Committee, the Petro- 
grad Soviet, the Petrograd Okrug Committee, the 
factory workers’ committees and the trade unions 
was held. At this meeting V. I. Lenin’s resolution 
on the uprising was adopted. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, the delegates elected a Military Revolu- 
tionary Center to lead the uprising, comprising A. 
S. Bubnov, F. E. Dzerzhinski, I. M. Sverdlov, I. V. 
Stalin, and M. S. Uritsky. It was decided that the 
party Military Revolutionary Center of the Central 
Committee would be incorporated into the Soviet 
Military Revolutionary Committee. 


—History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union [in Russian], Moscow, 1959, pp. 233-34. 


readers of the Short Course, now have some access to 
documentary sources of party history (Congress records, 
the hitherto suppressed works of Lenin, etc.) and who in 
some cases may even be aware of evidence published out- 
side the USSR. But it is doubtful if the main aim of this 
new History is to convince. Its purpose rather is con- 
sciously to draw a veil over the disagreeable realities of the 
past and to look to the future; at the same time, it at- 
tempts to provide a coherent story, based on “evidence” 
supposed to be accepted at face value, of the ineluctable, 
historically predetermined rise of the party. It is a success 
story, of which “the party” is the hero—always right, 
always at hand to correct the mistakes of individuals, 
always the only interpreter of the true path to progress. 


This elevation of the role of the party—for Stalin was 
the only real hero of the Short Course—explains the in- 
ordinate amount of space which is devoted to denigrating 
and minimizing the role of the Mensheviks, with little 
regard for historical fact. The Mensheviks were the 
agents of the bourgeoisie, they were never a revolutionary 
party, they betrayed the revolution and wanted to destroy 
its achievements, and so forth. It is even maintained that 
the trial and condemnation of a group of ex-Mensheviks 
in 1931, on “evidence” no more convincing than that 
adduced against the Communist defendants at the show 
trials of 1936-38, was just and right. The authors of the 
History are evidently concerned to destroy any lingering 
suspicion that the achievements of Soviet society, for 
which the party takes the credit, might after all have 
been possible without the severe repression and enormous 
sacrifices which were imposed—and against which the 
Mensheviks protested for as long as they could. 


IN THE EARLY years after the revolution the Mensheviks 
stood for Marxist principles such as workers’ control and 
party democracy. At the time these principles were ir- 
relevant, since no conditions remotely related to what 
Marx had envisaged existed in Russia. The proletariat 
was a small and backward minority, the party an even 
smaller minority ruling by force in the teeth of nation- 


wide opposition. But today the Menshevik ideals of real 


government by the workers may not seem so irrelevant. 
The working class is more educated, and party rule, if not 
popular, has at any rate achieved a measure of acceptance 
in the country which would have been inconceivable under 
Stalin. It is possible that increased leanings toward more 
democratic practice, inside or outside the party, are pre- 
cisely the target of the new History in its repeated and 
quite disproportionate attention to political opponents 
whom one might have thought by now forgotten. Of 
course, for the foreign Communist the message is obvious: 


the first enemy is still, as always, the Social Democrat. — 


But for the Soviet reader too, the History is a warning 
that the first commandment is still absolute submission 


to the will of the top party leaders, as conveyed through 


the party apparatus. 


Still, it is the party as an entity which is glorified in 
the new History. There is little sign of any idolization 
of First Secretary Khrushchev. He is mentioned among 
others as a hero of the Civil War and of World War II, 
and he is given full credit for the routing of the “anti- 
party group” in June 1957. The account of the latter 
incident (in line with discussion at the 21st Congress 
last January) leaves no doubt that the main sin of the 
“anti-party group” was its attempt to remove Khrushchev 
from the Secretariat. Yet there is certainly nothing in the 
History which could be described as a new “personality 
cult.” 

That the party has displaced the individual as the hero 
of Soviet history may possibly be to the good. But the 
new History represents no advance over the Short Course 
from the point of view of that frank appraisal of the 


strength and weakness of its own past which is the mark 
of an adult political society. Like the Short Course, the 
History is designed to replace the facts with memorable 
formulae, not to set down the true historical record. This 
explains why the routing of the more objective scholars of 
Voprosy istorii in 1957 was a necessary preliminary to 
the party’s latest venture in imaginative historiography. 
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Panferoy, Peasants, and Literary Art* 


CONNOISSEURS OF SOVIET literary politics have 
noted with interest what looks like a contribution from 
the Soviet novelist, Fyodor Panferov, to the muffled but 
still active debate on the future of Soviet literature. 
Characteristically, Panferov chose to speak not, like 
_Ehrenburg and Tvardovsky, from an ivory tower, but 
from the depth of rural Russia and with the voice of 
19,000 peasant readers.’ 


: The peasants, gathering from collectives throughout 
the Ivanovski raion of Brest oblast, participated in a 
'“readers’ conference” on the novel Razdumoe, (Medita- 
tions) by Panferov,’ who himself came down from Mos- 
cow for the event. At the conclusion of the conference, 
they adopted an open letter to Soviet writers, unmistak- 


ably stamped with the personality of their eminent guest. 


* “Open Letter of the Readers of Ivanovski Raion of the Brest 


Oblast to Soviet Writers,” Literaturnaia gazeta, October 20, 
1959. 


* Razdumoe, the first two sections of which appeared in 
Znamya, Nos. 7 and 8, 1958, is an ambitious work on agricul- 
tural developments in the droughty Volga district before and 
after Khrushchev’s reforms. A section of it appeared in English 
translation under the title of “Meditations” (Soviet Literature, 
Moscow, No. 10, 1959). 
I 

* For background information see this author's “Literature 
and the Peasant” in the last issue of this journal. 


Such documents usually begin with recollections of the 
dark past and a celebration of achievements in the Soviet 
period. The rural readers of Ivanovski raion, though their 
dark past, from the Soviet point of view, is very recent 
(the area was under Polish rule until 1939) nimbly 
scout this convention. If you want to know what Brest 
oblast used to be like, they say, read Kuprin’s Olesya.* 
As for achievements, “however expressive the language> 
of figures may be, it is powerless to convey the spiritual 
growth of our people.” 

This businesslike opening is also a skillful introduction 
to the rural readers’ main theme: that writers too should 
concern themselves less with the prosaic world of produc- 
tion” and more with the neglected world of the human 
spirit. Man, they say, quoting Chekhov, must become 
beautiful in every respect. They anticipate no great 
accretion of physical beauty in the near future—that is 
the work of centuries; yet they believe that “spiritual 
beauty can be formed within the lifetime of a single 
generation.” Nature has endowed writers with the power 


to cultivate what is beautiful in man. “We, with our own 


* Olesya, a story by the prerevolutionary writer Alexander 
Kuprin, was published in 1898, and deals with a young gentle- 
man’s hopeless love for a country girl who is persecuted by 
illiterate peasants as a “witch.” The story described the primi- 
tive and superstitious people in the area comprising the present 
Brest oblast. 
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” “ 


hands, create material goods,” without which life, “and 
your life too, comrade writers,” would be unthinkable. 
“In return we demand from you spiritual goods.” 


Specifically, they want “books on various aspects of 
human life.” They were grateful for Panferov’s novel, 
which had given them a deeper understanding of their 
kolkhoz affairs. “But we do not only work. We love, 
marry, bring up children. We are human beings, and 
nothing human is alien to us.” (There can be no implicit 
criticism, or self-criticism, of Panferov in this statement. 
His characters love and marry more frequently than the 
average, and critics from Gorky to Surkov have found 
them human—in fact all too human.) 


Here the rural readers permit themselves an excursus 
into esthetics, which suggests that they know Chernishey- 
sky* as well as Kuprin and Chekhov: 


Man from deep antiquity has had a tremendous need to 
look at himself from the side. Evidently this is why one of 
his earliest inventions was the mirror. Later, man ceased to 
be satisfied by external contemplation of his own image. 
That was when art was born. For only art can convey man’s 
internal world. Today, when we stand on the threshold of 
a Communist society, it is especially necessary for us to look 
at ourselves from the side. Not in order to admire ourselves, 
but to take a critical look and see whether everything about 
us is worthy of the lofty title of man of the new epoch. 


Books, the open letter points out, can do their work 
of spiritual enrichment only if they are read. And no one 
should have to be a masochist who reads with “pin in 
hand” (as Khrushchev told the Third Congress of Soviet 
Writers he has sometimes done himself). Books must 
grip the reader’s heart and mind. Says the letter: 


Comrade writers, let us speak frankly. We are sometimes 
upset by some of your books, although perhaps you write 
them with the best intentions. Imagine yourselves reading a 
book about writers, in which attention is centered on such 
matters as with which finger you tap your typewriters, how 
many pages an hour you type, and so on. Would this not 
annoy you? Why then do some writers not understand how 
wearisome it is for us to read books describing not living 
people but the technology of the square-cluster method of 
potato-planting? 


They, the rural readers, know better than the writers how 
to milk cows or plant corn (maize)—and what they 
don’t know the agricultural specialists will tell them. 
What they want from the writer is books which make life 
more interesting, and work more enjoyable, books which 
help them to get rid of their failings, deepen their insight 
and open their hearts to beauty. 


We are bound to sympathize with the rural readers, 
but it is a pity that their requirements are so much less 


* Nikolai Chernyshevsky (1828-1889) was a leading social 
literary critic, who propagated the view that art is a mere repro- 
duction of reality, and that the only purpose of literature is to 
convey socially progressive tendencies.—Ed. 
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specific than their complaints. They might have done 
well to develop one of their hints a little further, and 
consider art as a mirror of reality—not necessarily a 
randomly reflecting piece of glass on the highway, as 
Ehrenburg and Stendhal would have it, but a mirror, 
perhaps deliberately held at an angle, yet faithfully 
reflecting reality from that angle. They might have asked 
themselves whether it is perhaps not the case that man 
becomes beautiful, not merely beautiful to himself, by 
focussing attention on what is hateful in his own image, 
and whether, if this is so, the literature which they really 
need is likely to be as euphoric as they expect. They 
might find it difficult to explain how a literature pledged 
to the proposition that Soviet man is admirable and 
growing more admirable all the time can avoid the 
temptations of self-admiration. 


The rural readers, understandably sick of fictionalized 
production propaganda, want jolly, human, edifying 
stories which cheer them up and make better men of 
them. We may doubt whether even at this unsophisti- 
cated level determinedly cheerful literature is the most 
edifying. But a more important criticism of the rural 
readers is that they ignore what should be the main 
concern of writers on rural themes. As they see it, a 
writer can deal boringly with cowmen and corn planters, 
or interestingly with lovers, husbands, fathers or just 
citizens who happen to live in the country. But when can 
we expect books about peasants as peasants—considered 
indeed as human beings, but as a specific social and 
cultural variety of human being? The failure of the 
open letter to recognize this gap illustrates the dilemma 
of a literature which must fulfill social tasks but is sternly 
forbidden to adopt a sociological approach. 


THE INCIDENT OF THE open letter prompts reflec- 
tions on Panferov’s career and personality. How easy it 
would be to dismiss him as a shameless and rather 
clumsy trimmer. He almost wrote a great novel (Whet- 
stones )—but, terror-stricken in the middle 1930's, twisted 
it into a glaringly dishonest vindication of the party line. 
After the war he was one of Stalin’s most uninhibited 
panegyrists. In 1946-48 he went rather too far for Soviet 
taste in wholesale vilification of the Germans. By 1949 


he joined (albeit rather mildly) in the onslaught on 


homeless cosmopolitans. 


After Stalin’s death he quickly aligned himself with 
the new critical school of writers. His arch-enemy, Sur- 


kov, then Secretary of the Writers’ Union, called him — 


the “founder of the dynasty” to which Zorin (author of 
the 1954 play Guests) and other “blackeners of Soviet 
society” in the early post-Stalin period belonged. He 
committed, again according to Surkoy, “anti-social acts 
deserving the severest condemnation”—acts which ap- 
parently consisted in intrigues against Surkov himself, 
as well as other Stalinist survivals. The year 1954 was 
a black one for Panferov. He lost his post as chief editor 


of the literary monthly Oktyabr and was dismissed from 
the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers. He re-emerged 
into prominence only after the 20th Party Congress, 
when his influence began to grow as Surkov’s power 
declined. Later in 1957 he resumed control of Oktyabr 
and used it to popularize Khrushchev’s agricultural poli- 
cies, sometimes apparently with advance knowledge. The 
letter which, it seems likely, he elicited from the rural 
readers is clearly an echo of Khrushchev’s utterances on 
literature. 

Panferov has other, more likable qualities, which prob- 
ably have made his extraordinary adaptability a necessary 
condition of survival. For one thing, he writes best out of 
indignation, he is a powerful artist in dark colors, and 
he has not always been discreet in his quest for themes 
to excite his talent. Gorky and Surkov alike complained 
that his peasants were primitive and “naturalistically” 
treated. In 1946, persumably as a prelude to literary 
elaboration of the idea, he rashly (as it turned out) com- 
plained that writers were oversimplifying the story of 
the war, misrepresenting military retreats as withdrawals 
according to plan, wilfully forgetting that “the fate of 
the country had hung by a thread.” And when after 
Stalin’s death he joined in the attack on the corrupt 
Soviet elite, he must have been yielding to a genuine 
and potentially dangerous personal impulse. 


Panferov “comes from the people,” though he told the 
rural readers (as reported in an article in the same issue 
of Literaturnaia gazeta) he dislikes this phrase, “because 
I have not gone away from you and never will go away to 
the end of my days.” His peasant background, his real 
understanding of rural problems and even—at least as his 
past history indicates—his spontaneity may recommend 
him to Khrushchev. Perhaps his lack of formal educa- 
tion, which Surkov regarded as the root of his troubles, 
is now something of an asset. When he was sent in 1931 
to the Institute of Red Professors (according to Surkov) 
Panferov thought it humiliating to sit on a school bench 
and quickly left. We may recall that his contemporary, 
Khrushchev, was also sent to a Moscow finishing school 
in his thirties, and quickly moved from the schoolroom 
to the party office. 

It will be interesting to see whether Panferov can con- 
quer his old urge to tell unpleasant truths, continue to 
exploit his “closeness to the people” and his affinities 
with Khrushchev—and round off his career by writing 
books of the sort which Khrushchev and the readers 
of the Ivanovski raion want to see. 


Tom Scriven 


(Pen-name of a British student of Soviet literature. ) 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Letters should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, US Information Agency, 1729 


New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


THE RECORD ON FINLAND 


We have read with considerable interest the article by 
Immanuel Birnbaum, “The Communist Course in Fin- 
land” (September-October, 1959). There are several 
points over which questions can be raised concerning its 
factual accuracy as well as interpretation. 

Contrary to Birnbaum’s statement (page 42), the Fin- 
nish Civil War lasted, not two years, but three and one- 
half months (from the end of January to the middle of 
May 1918). On the same page, 1909 should read 1809. 
The second treaty negotiated by J. K. Paasikivi with the 
Soviet Government was not in 1941 (page 44), but in 
1940. Mauno Pekkala was not Prime Minister in the 
first postwar cabinet. His was the fourth postwar cabinet 
—the first was formed by U. Castren (September 1944) 
and the second and third by Paasikivi (November 1944 


and April 1945). Pekkala was not one of the “Six,” al- 
though he later sympathized with them. 

There is much confusion in the article concerning 
Vadind Tanner’s role during and after World War II. Mr. 
Birnbaum draws upon the memoirs of Paasikivi in ad- 
vancing the thesis that during the critical months of 
1939-1940 Tanner was among those who favored a quick 
understanding with the Soviet Union. This was true to- 
wards the end of the Winter War and also at the time of 
the negotiations preceding its outbreak. However, as 
Paasikivi points out in his memoirs (the Finnish edition, 
Vol. I, page 118), Tanner’s strong side was not foreign 
policy, and in that area he could not see beyond clear 
facts. When Finland was suffering setbacks in the war 
Tanner could see the wisdom of an understanding with 
Moscow, but it is clear from Paasikivi’s memoirs that 
when the Finns were meeting with success, late in 
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January, Tanner could not see what lay ahead. At that 
stage of the war he certainly was not one of those who 
preached moderation and an understanding with Moscow. 

Your author asserts (page 44) that during 1941-44 
Tanner held “no significant government posts.” During 
that entire period Tanner was a cabinet member, first as 
Minister of Commerce and then as Minister of Finance. 
As leader of Finland’s largest party, Tanner had the most 
important single voice in the formulation of Finnish 
policy, both foreign and domestic, during those years. 
This was recognized not only by Finns, but also by the 
Soviet Government, which demanded his removal from the 
cabinet as one of the preconditions for beginning armistice 
talks with Finland. Furthermore, one gets the impression 
(page 45) that Tanner assumed leadership of the Social 
Democratic Party immediately upon his release from 
prison in 1949. It was not until April 1957 that Tanner be- 
came the Chairman of the party. Between 1949 and 1957 
his role in the party was fundamentally that of a revered 
but retired elder statesman. It is doubtful whether the 
division within the Social Democratic Party during World 
War II is, as Mr. Birnbaum seems to think, the major 
factor in the current split within the party. It is no doubt 
important, but most of those who objeced to Tanner’s 
“hard” policy towards the Soviet Union during the war 
have long since joined the Finnish People’s Democratic 
League (Communist), and are no longer even in the 
Social Democratic Party. There are several other more 
important factors in the current split, including person- 
ality clashes and disagreements over economic policy. 

It may well be that Arvo Tuominen’s memoirs picture 
behind-the-scenes struggles within the interwar Finnish 
Communist Party “in wildly romantic colors” (page 43). 
As yet, however, there is no evidence that he exaggerates 
these struggles. One can appreciate Mr. Birnbaum’s criti- 
cal approach to statements made by Tuominen in his 
trilogy—a proper approach in examining all sources—but 
in the absence of supporting evidence there seems little 
reason to call the accuracy of Tuominen into question. 
There can be no doubt that his three volumes are the 
most valuable source for the history of Finnish commu- 
nism. 


John H. Hodgson, III 
United States Air Force 


Marvin Rintala 
Instructor in Political Science 


Brown University, Providence (R. I.) 


Mr. Birnbaum replies: The two authors of the letter 
criticizing my article on Finland supply some corrections, 
for which I am grateful. On some other points, however, 
I feel that they adhere too rigidly to printed material, 
thereby falling into some misunderstanding. 

The statement that Finland’s union with the Tsarist 
Empire dated from 1909 rather than from 1809 is, of 
course, merely a typographical error, as is the year 1941 
given in a subordinate clause on page 44 as the date of 
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the second peace between Finland and the Soviet Union 
(page 42 gives the correct date, 1940). For the duration 
of the civil war in Finland following World War I, 
various dates may be given. In setting its beginning as 
late as January 1918 and its end as early as May 1918, 
the two correspondents do not include some bloody riots 
which took place before and after. 


It is true that Mauno Pekkala was not yet Prime Minis- 
ter in the early postwar cabinets of 1944-45, but these 
were short-lived governments, in which, incidentally, he 
was already active. The government he formed lasted 
longer. The writers err in their assumption that from the 
start he did not side with the six deputies who protested~ 
against the official party line of the Social Democrats. On 
this they should ask Pekkala’s surviving friend, A. Vir- 
tanen, subsequently chairman of the Left-Wing Socialists, 
who even during the war had political relations with him. 


Now, none of these points are worth arguing about. I 
must, however, contradict the correspondents on the main 
premise of their statements, namely Tanner’s foreign 
policy views. A certain ambiguity with which they charge 
me actually was inherent in Tanner’s own attitude. The 
writers pass unfair judgment on him in stressing, for 
example, that he was after all a minister during World — 
War II. Actually, at the time he did not hold any office — 
which enabled him to influence foreign policy. The persons © 
who had charge of that policy were the President, the — 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister. In judging him 
the writers disregard Tanner’s desire for peace during © 
the crucial days of World War II, an attitude which 
Paasikivi has emphasized; I feel constrained, therefore, — 
to invoke the testimony of this subsequent defense witness. , 
After the war Tanner assumed leadership of the party ‘ 
earlier than the date on which he formally became Chair- ~ 
man of the party committee. Even while he was imprisoned ; 
the nominal members of the party leadership regularly — 
visited him to obtain his decisions in political matters. 
This does not appear in printed sources, but I know it 
from personal experience and close acquaintance with the — 
situation. ; 

It is incorrect that after the war the opponents of 
Tanner’s foreign policy no longer belonged to the Social 
Democrats and had in fact all joined the Communists. 
One of the most important of these opponents was, after — 
all, Fagerholm, the present Social-Democratic President 
of Parliament and former Prime Minister, who has con- 
tinued to be one of the principal leaders of his party. | 


As regards the estimate of Tuominen’s memoirs, there 


of 
are no material differences of opinion between us. I, too, 
emphasized that this author has presented the most. 
important account of the dissensions within the Finnish 
Communist Party to date. The two correspondents, too, 
seem to have sensed that in some parts of his book he - 


displays too much of the vanity of a fiction writer to be 


which I consider him inexact or at least incomplete 
mentioned in my article at the beginning of page 44.) 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


The Fruits of the Thaw 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Four years have elapsed since Nikita S. Khrushchev delivered his well pub- 
licized “secret speech” at the 20th Congress of the CPSU, setting off a chain of political explo- 
sions that shook the Communist world and culminated in the Polish “October” and the Hungarian 
Revolution. What is there left of the intellectual fire and moral indignation that gave rise to these 
events? What are the lasting accomplishments of the era of the “thaw”? What has become of the 
promise of revisionism? These are some of the questions examined from different vantage points 
in the following series of articles. In the first two contributions, Mr. Griffith analyzes the roots of 
intellectual revisionism and its current political role, while Mr. Cazes discusses the progress, as 
well as the possible limitations, of the evolution of economic thought in the Soviet empire. Mr. 
Montias examines the accomplishments and failures of the post-1956 Polish economy, and in his 
report on contemporary Hungary, Mr. Ignotus writes of the muted contest that continues there 


between the rulers and the ruled. 


‘What Happened to Revisionism? 


DURING THE PERIOD OF ideological ferment in 
Eastern Europe leading up to the late 1956 upheavals 
in Poland and Hungary, observers in the West became 
keenly aware of the vital role being played in these 
developments by the growing numbers of Communist 
intellectuals who for the first time were daring to 
speak out against the oppressive and irrational features 
of Stalinist totalitarianism, and even to challenge certain 
aspects of hallowed party dogma. The events of the 
“Polish October” underlined this role still further, and 
despite the tragically different outcome of the revolt 
in Hungary, revisionism—as these tendencies have 


Mr. Griffith, formerly Political Advisor of Radio Free 
Europe, Munich, is now associated with the Center 
of International Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass. His article is drawn 
from a book on the “thaw” in Eastern Europe, now 
under preparation. 


By William E. Griffith 


since come to be known—continued to be widely re- 
garded as a force which might vitally influence future 
developments in the Communist world. To many left- 
wing Western intellectuals, revisionism appeared to 
hold the promise of an enduring, “genuinely socialist” 
and humanitarian “third force’. On the other hand, 
those antagonistic to Marxism in any form saw in it 
primarily a disintegrative force which might divide 
and weaken the Communist movement everywhere. 
Neither of these hopes, obviously, has been borne out 
by the developments of the last three years. As the 
author was able to verify for himself during a tour 
of Eastern Europe last summer, revisionism has now 


* These hopes were perhaps best expressed in Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre’s preface to the special issue of his magazine devoted to the 
Hungarian thaw and uprising. Les Temps Modernes, Vol. XII, 
Nos. 129, 130, 131 (November, December 1956 and January 
1957), pp. 577-696. 


ceased to be an effective force in the political life of 
any East European country, not excluding Poland where 
its influence had been stronger and more persistent 
than anywhere else in the Soviet orbit. In the Soviet 
Union itself, revisionist tendencies have been effectively 
smothered by Khrushchev’s double-barreled policies of 
continued control over intellectual life and economic 
concessions to the population; and in Communist China, 
such revisionist currents as emerged in the brief period 
of Mao’s “Hundred Flowers” policy have long since 
been suppressed in the subsequent campaigns against 
“rightist deviation.” ? Nor has revisionism fared much 
better even in the West, where its advocates have for 
the most patt quit, or been purged from, the Com- 
munist Party organizations without being able to exert 
any significant degree of influence on the democratic 
socialist parties of the Left, with the single exception 
of Nenni’s Socialist Party in Italy. 

The causes of this universal decline of revisionist 
influence are a great deal more complex than might 
appear at first glance. Certainly, the measures which 
have been taken by all the Communist bloc regimes 
since 1957 to retighten ideological controls and curb 
the public expression of revisionist views have been 
one major cause—and no doubt the one most directly 
responsible for forcing revisionism beneath the surface. 
However, in the author’s view, another and perhaps 
more significant cause lies in the fact that, in Eastern 
Europe certainly and probably elsewhere as well, many 
if not most revisionists themselves have come to the 
conclusion that revisionism, insofar as it postulates re- 
form within the Marxist-Leninist framework, offers little 
hope of genuine liberalization. 


Revisionism Redefined 


Before examining these causes in greater detail, how- 
ever, it is essential to redefine what revisionism actually 
stood for in the East European context in which it 
originated. This is of primary importance because of 
the confusion sown by the exaggerations and distortions 
of the protracted propaganda campaign against revision- 
ism carried on throughout the Sino-Soviet orbit during 
1957-58. The campaign so extended the meaning of 
revisionism as to embrace virtually any tendency which 
Moscow and/or Peking considered dangerous. In par- 
ticular, after the new breach in bloc relations with 


*Shau Wing Chan, “Literature in Communist China,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 44-51; Merle R. 
Goldman, “Re-educating the Literati,” Soviet Survey, No. 28, 
April-June 1959, pp. 25-29. See also Saturn, passim, and Mi- 
chael Walzer, “When the Hundred Flowers Withered,” Dissent, 
Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 360-73. 
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Tito, the campaign sought to picture “Yugoslav re- 
visionism” as the moving spirit of the whole revisionist 
conspiracy against Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. 


As it emerged in Eastern Europe after the advent of 
the post-Stalin political “thaw”, revisionism was es- 
sentially an effort by party intellectuals to bring about 
the correction of certain recognized evils in Communist 
society through a critical reevaluation and reinterpre- 
tation of party dogma. It sought to revitalize Marxism- 
Leninism by restoring to it some of Marxism’s earlier 
qualities of idealism, notably its emphasis on humanistic 
values, genuine internationalism, and advancement of 
the general welfare of mankind. 


Revisionism derived its initial impetus from grow- 
ing intellectual disillusionment—especially among the 
younger intellectuals, many of whom had supported 
Stalinism—with the practical consequences of Stalinist 
rule: the complete suppression of individual liberties 
and cultural freedom of expression, widespread economic 
suffering, and the reign of police terror. The first mani- 
festations in 1955 were largely confined to protests 
against rigid party controls over cultural activity, but 
following Khrushchev’s revelation of Stalin’s crimes at 
the 20th CPSU Congress, the revolt rapidly spread into’ 
the areas of politics, economics, and party ideology.?. 
Refusing to accept the Soviet explanation of Stalin’s 
crimes as merely the result of “the cult of personality,” 
the revisionists saw the deeper causes of Stalinist misrule 
in defects inherent in the Communist system itself, and 
this in turn led them to challenge the validity of certain 
basic principles first of Stalinist, then of Leninist, and 
finally—in some cases—even Marxist dogma. While it 
embraced varying shades and degrees of opinion,* 
revisionist thinking on the main points at issue may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


1). In regard to the position of the Soviet Union — 
and CPSU vis-a-vis other Communist states and parties, © 
the revisionists generally rejected the Stalinist inter- 
pretation of “proletarian internationalism” which re- 
quired the complete subordination of the orbit regimes 
to “the leading role of the Soviet Union.” Instead, they 
insisted that intra-bloc relations be based on genuine 
national and party equality. It was this revisionist 
principle which the Soviet Union opposed most in- 
flexibly, and which—in the extreme form it took in 


* The best overall account of the intellectual thaw in post- 
Stalin Eastern Europe is Heinz Kersten, Aufstand der Intellek- 
tuellen, Seewald, Stuttgart, 1957. See also footnote 13 below for 
further references. 


*Cf. Donald F. Zagoria, “The Spectre of Revisionism,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 15-21; also Leopold © 
Labedz, “The Shadow of Revisionism,” Soviet Survey, No. 24, 
April-June 1958, pp. 3-6. 


Hungary—led to Soviet armed intervention. Revision- 
ism also stressed the principle of “separate roads to 
socialism,’ which had already received official Soviet 
recognition in the June 1955 Khrushchev-Tito joint 
declaration and again in Khrushchev’s official 20th 
Congress report. 

2). In the crucial area of political doctrine, the re- 
visionists strongly opposed the narrow Leninist-Stalinist 
concept of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” on the 
ground that it meant, in effect, absolute party dictator- 
ship and inevitably led to “bureaucratism” and “state 
capitalism.” To forestall a recurrence of these dangers, 
they urged the establishment of a dual system of in- 
stitutional safeguards against over-concentration of 
power: on the one hand, genuine democratization of 
the inner-party structure, procedures, and rules of disci- 
pline; and, on the other, external checks upon the 
patty’s power in the form of a more independent and 
authoritative role for parliament and—in the more 
radical forms of revisionism—the institution of a 
limited multi-party system which would allow the in- 
dependent political existence of other parties generally 
subscribing to socialist principles. Some extreme tre- 
visionists advocated the decidedly un-Leninist concept 
of the party’s role as primarily that of political educator 
of the masses. 


3). In the economic sphere, revisionism placed major 
emphasis on ending the rigid application of certain 
policies which, under Stalin, had acquired the force of 
economic doctrine: principally, forced collectivization 
of agriculture, the priority development of heavy industry 
at the expense of consumer needs, extreme centraliza- 
tion of economic authority, and severely exploitative 
labor practices. Instead, the revisionists stood for a 
gradualist approach to collectivization, greater emphasis 
on the production and distribution of consumer goods, 
etonomic decentralization, reduced capital investment 
programs, more rational and balanced planning, restora- 
‘tion of a free market in some sectors of the economy, 
lower production norms for workers, profit-sharing, 


°On workers’ councils, see Kazimierz Grzybowski, ‘Workers’ 
Councils in Poland,” Problems of Communism, Vol. VI, No. 4, 
pp. 16-19; Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, 2nd 
ed., Meridian, New York, 1958, pp. 497-501; Oskar Anweiler, 
“Die Arbeiterselbstverwaltung in Polen,’ Osteuropa, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4, pp. 224-32 and “Die Rite in der Ungarischen Revolu- 
tion, 1956,” ibid., Vol. VI, No. 6, pp. 393-400; Wolfgang Eg- 
gers, “Das System der Arbeiterrate im kommunistischen Be- 
feich,” Osteuropa Wirtschaft, Vol. Il, No. 2, pp. 81-94. For 
post-1956 Polish economic developments, see “Poland’s Econ- 
omy,” East Evrope, Vol. VIII, No. 6, pp. 3-11; Alexander Er- 
lich, “The Polish Economy after October 1956; Background and 
Outlook,” American Economic Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, pp. 
94-112. 


and—above all—greater “economic democracy” through 
workers’ councils functioning as organs of factory self- 
government.” Some of the more radical revisionists, 
however, went so far as to challenge fundamental 
Marxist theories regarding the evolution of capitalism 
(pauperization of the working class, etc.) and the 
ultimate necessity of its overthrow by proletarian revolu- 
tion. Arguing that modern technology and industrial 
organization have tended to transform capitalist rela- 
tions of production, they foresaw a progressive emanci- 
pation of the working class under capitalism and a 
gradual rapprochement between the capitalist and 
socialist systems of production and social organization, 
obviating the necessity of violent revolution. 


4). Finally, in the intellectual and cultural sphere, 
revisionism stood for the complete sweeping away of 
Stalinist restrictions upon freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, including restrictions upon the freedom to 
criticize and re-evaluate party ideology in the light of 
objective historical truth. It also called for a return to 
Marxist “humanism” and adherence to absolute stand- 
ards of morality as an indispensable basis for preventing 
a recurrence of the flagrant abuses of power and mass 
crimes of the Stalinist era.® 


THESE, THEN, were the main currents of revisionist 
thought which were steadily gaining strength in East 
European Communist ranks in the months leading up 
to the historic upheavals of October 1956. In Poland 
and Hungary, where the ferment of ideas was more 
pronounced and open than in the other East European 
satellites, revisionism became the intellectual spearhead 
of the forces of anti-Stalinist revolt and, as such, played 
a decisive part in bringing about the October explosions 
in both countries. In the end, however, the two revolts 
took drastically different turns. In Poland, the revision- 
ists’ strong support of Gomulka contributed importantly 
to his success in containing the “Polish October” within 
limits that would not invoke prompt Soviet reprisal 
or jeopardize continued Communist Party control. In 


°TIt was revulsion against the crimes and inhumanities of 
Stalinist rule that imparted to revisionism its “dynamic of dis- 
illusionment,” best reflected in revisionist literary writing. For 
Hungary, see Les Temps Modernes, loc. cit.; William Juhasz and 
Abraham Rothberg, ed., Flashes in the Night, Random House, 
New York, 1959; George Paloczi-Horvath, ed., One Sentence on 
Tyranny: Hungarian Literary Gazette Anthology, Waverly, Lon- 
don, 1957. For Poland, see Les Temps Modernes, Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 132-33, February and March 1957; Pawel Mayewski, ed., 
The Broken Mirror, Random House, New York, 1958. For a 
general collection, see Edmund Stillman, ed., Bitter Harvest, 
Praeger, New York, 1959; and for poetry, Robert Conquest, ed., 
Back to Life, Hutchinson, London, 1958. 


Hungary, on the other hand, revisionism was over- 
whelmed by the much stronger forces of aroused Hun- 
garian nationalism and yearning for political liberty. 
Its inability to contain these forces resulted in the 
brutal tragedy of Soviet armed intervention. 


The Anti-Revisionist Campaign 


As a consequence of the Polish and Hungarian up- 
heavals, and more particularly of the role played by 
revisionism, Soviet intra-bloc policy in 1957 was marked 
by a renewed insistence upon rigid ideological con- 
formity. The new policy was given formal expression 
and binding force for the whole orbit by the Moscow 
12-party declaration of November 1957, which desig- 
nated revisionism as the “main danger” to world com- 
munism and thus sounded the signal for a bloc-wide 
anti-revisionist campaign. 

The 12-party declaration, to which the Yugoslav 
Communists refused to subscribe, also marked a further 
step toward the new rupture in bloc relations with Tito, 
which finally took place following publication of the 
Yugoslav party's “Draft Program” of April 1958." 
Although the contents of the program were in no way 
novel, Sino-Soviet propaganda promptly seized upon 
it as a pretext for casting Tito and the Yugoslav 
Communists in the role of arch-villains of the “re- 
visionist” conspiracy. In fact, the real issues at stake 
between Moscow and Belgrade had far less to do with 
ideology than with state policy (in particular, Tito’s 
refusal to align himself with the bloc); hence, the 
charge of “revisionism” was merely a convenient propa- 
ganda device to cover up the collapse of Khrushchev’s 
reconciliation policy vis-a-vis Belgrade.® In any event, 
the effect of all this was to demonstrate that “revision- 
ism” had become perverted into a propaganda catch-all 
for denouncing almost anything inimical to Sino-Soviet 
interests. 

In its anti-Yugoslav phase, the bloc campaign against 
revisionism displayed striking variations in intensity. 
Communist China, perhaps inspired by resentment of 


* For text of the draft program, see Belgrade Review of Inter- 
national Affairs, Jane 1, 1958. The final version is given in 
Yugoslavia’s Way, trans. by Stoyan Pribichevitch, All Nations 
Press, New York, 1959. The first Soviet attack on the draft pro- 
gram appeared in Kommunist, No. 6, passed for publication 
April 19, 1958. 

*Cf. Viktor Meyer, “Tito bleibt eigensinnig,’ Forum, Vol. 
VI, No. 67/68, July-August 1959, pp. 254-6. See also Richard 
Lowenthal, “Nach Titos Abenteuer: Aufs richtige Pferd gesetzt 
—und doch verloren!” Der Monat, Vol. XI, No. 121, October 
1958, pp. 3-15; and Seweryn Bialer, ‘“Moscow vs. Belgrade: A 
Key to Soviet Policy,’ Problems of Communism, Vol. VII, No. 
4,. pp. 1-8. 
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Yugoslav influence in Asia, played a leading and ex- 
tremely aggressive role from the outset,? although on 
balance it seems unlikely that Peking, rather than Mos- 
cow, was the decisive factor in the anti-Tito assault.’° 
In Eastern Europe, Albania and Bulgaria, both with 
nationalistic grievances against Yugoslavia, were quick 
to join in the assault, and Czechoslovakia (which had 
never repudiated the Slansky trial) likewise took an 
active part.11 Poland was the last member of the East 
European bloc to join the attack, and then only with 
obvious reluctance.!? 

Concurrently with the propaganda war against re- 
visionism, the Communist regimes in Eastern Europe— 
again with variations in speed and intensity—moved to 
curb or eradicate revisionist influences by means of 
internal “administrative measures.” 1% These naturally 
were applied most speedily by the Kadar regime in 
Hungary, where they also were most severe, reaching 
their climax in June 1958 with the “trial” and execution 
of ex-Premier Nagy and other leaders of the October 
1956 revolt. (A notable feature of the trial was the 
virtual attempt to equate revisionism with “counter- 
revolutionary treason.”) Of the other East European 


° E.g., Hu Chi-pang, “Yugoslav Revisionism Viewed Through 
the Case of the Counterrevolutionary Nagy,” Jen-min jih-pao, 
Peking, June 18, 1958; “Modern Revisionism Must be Criti- 
cized,” zbid., May 5, 1958; Ch’en Po-ta, “Yugoslav Revisionism 
—Product of Imperialist Policy,” Hung Ch’i, June 1, 1958. 

** For a contrary view, see Peter Wiles, “China im Kraftespiel 
der Ostblockstaaten,’” Osteuropa, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 31-38. 

“For Albania, see “Modern Revisionism Should be Com- 
batted without Mercy until its Complete Theoretical and Politi- 
cal Destruction,” Zeri i Popullit, June 22, 1958; and speech by 
Mehmet Shehu, reported in zbid., October 26, 1958. For Bul- 
garia, Dimitar Dimov, “Leninism—Banner of the Peoples in 
the Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism,” Otechestven 
Front, April 22, 1958; ‘General Retreat from Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,” Rabotnichesko Delo, May 15, 1958; “Current Revision- — 
ism and the Marxist-Leninist Teaching of the State,” Trad, May | 
17, 1958. For Czechoslovakia, see, e.g., speech by Vaclav Ko- 
pecky, reported in Rude Pravo, April 22, 1958. 

™ “Concerning the Seventh Congress of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia,’ Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, May 14, 1958; 
also Gomulka’s speech at Gdansk referring to Nagy’s execution, 
reported in zbid., June 29, 1958. 

8 Lack of space prevents detailed discussion and documenta- | 
tion of these measures. The reader is referred, however, to East 
Europe, Osteuropa, and Osteuropa Wirtschaft, passim; and also 
to two recent symposia: “The Satellites in Eastern- Europe,” — 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sct- 
ence, Vol. CCCXVII, May 1958; and John H. Hallowell, ed., 
The Soviet Satellite Nations: A Study of the New Imperialism, — 
Kallman, Gainesville, Fla., 1958. Also, Paul E. Zinner, ed., Na 
tional Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1956. The best summary 
and analysis is in Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc: 
Unity and Diversity, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1960, pp. 304-322. 


satellites, Poland again was the last and most reluctant 
to follow suit, but there, too, the revisionists have gradu- 
ally been silenced through stricter censorship and publi- 
cation controls, the purging of editorial staffs, and 
other constraints on intellectual freedom, all of which 
represent an attenuation of the gains of the “Polish 


October.” 


Disillusionment and Change 


But even more important than these external pres- 
sures has been the revisionists’ own ideological evolution, 
especially their growing conviction that the attempt to 
reform communism while remaining within the basic 
Marxist-Leninist framework was bound to fail. This was 
strikingly corroborated by discussions which the author 
had last summer with a number of Polish ex-revisionists, 
who almost unanimously expressed the conviction that 
there is at present no possible “third way” between 
Khrushchev’s new orthodoxy and a non-Communist, 
democratic form of socialism. They acknowledged that 
they themselves had abandoned the revisionist view- 
point and consciously become—in fact, if not in name 
—democratic socialists. 


This evolutionary change in the thinking of East 
European revisionists is a complex but by no means 
unprecedented phenomenon. In fact, it parallels almost 
exactly the political and ideological development of 
the Yugoslav ex-Communist intellectual, Milovan Dijilas, 
who similarly rejected the practical tenability of a Titoist 
(or Gomulkaist) midway position between Leninism 
and democratic socialism, and found himself inevitably 
drawn toward the latter.1* There was one notable differ- 
ence, however, between Djilas’ earlier experience and 
that of the present-day East European revisionists. 
Djilas broke with “national communism” prior to the 
Hungarian revolution, when it was still possible to 
believe—as many revisionists undoubtedly did—in the 


“Contrast Djilas’ 1953-54 articles in Borba and Nova Misao 
_—now available in Abraham Rothberg, ed., Anatomy of a 
Moral, Praeger, New York, 1959—with his The New Class, 
Praeger, New York, 1957, and his article on the Hungarian 
revolution, published in New Leader, New York, November 19, 
1956, which led to his imprisonment. For reflections of these 
differing viewpoints in Western leftist writing, see Francois 
Fejté’s pro-revisionist “Changes in the Communist World” and 
Henry Pachter's ex-revisionist “A Critical Comment,” both in 
Dissent, Vol. V1, No. 2, pp. 171-76 and 177-78. Cf. Alvin Z. 
Rubinstein and J. Roffe Wike III, “The Djilas Heresy: Its Be- 
ginning and Development,’ Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
XI, No. 4, pp. 774-87; Thomas T. Hammond, “The Diilas 
Affair and Jugoslav Communism,” Foreign Affairs, New York, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, pp. 298-315; Ernst Halperin, The Tri- 
umphant Heretic, Heinemann, London, 1958, pp. 216-44. 


feasibility of the national-communist formula of an 
intermediate position between Soviet domination, on 
the one hand, and true national independence and 
democratic freedom, on the other. The East European 
revisionists, however, now have before them the lesson 
of Hungary, where the national-communist (ie., re- 
visionist) phase of the October revolution lasted but 
a few days, quickly yielding place to a kind of demo- 
cratic socialism—all this, of course, before the final So- 
viet intervention. The only conclusion the post-Djilas 
revisionists can draw from this is that national com- 
munism (4.e., revisionism) would, at best, be only a 
brief and transitory phase for any East European coun- 
try attempting to free itself from the shackles of Soviet 
orthodoxy and control. }® 


Limitations of Revisionism 


Looking more closely at the Hungarian and Polish 
revolutions, one can discern some of the reasons under- 
lying the failure of revisionism to become a stronger and 
more lasting political force. Both the Hungarian uprising 
and the Polish October were characterized by a resur- 
gence of profound romantic patriotism, accompanied by a 
reassertion of many traditional nationalistic and religious 
patterns. But both nationalism and religion were quite 
alien to many of the strongly internationalist and anti- 
clerical revisionist intellectuals, who consequently under- 
estimated the popular strength of these forces, intensified 
as they were by Soviet attempts to crush them. 


As another consequence of their intellectual orienta- 
tion, the revisionists—with a few important exceptions— 
had little support among the peasantry who, outside of 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, still remain the most 
numerous element in East European society. Thus, in 
Hungary, for example, the “third force” Populist ideol- 
ogy, best represented in the writings of Istvan Bibo, was 
more in line with the political propensities of the 
Hungarian rural population, while as a leftist (but 
non-Marxist and hence non-revisionist), nationalist and 


* On the other hand, despite fanciful Soviet propaganda to 
the contrary, it cannot be argued that democratic socialism as 
it was beginning to emerge in Hungary would — without So- 
viet intervention—have led inevitably to some kind of extreme 
right-wing, chauvinistic neo-Fascism. On the contrary, the po- 
litical pattern that was taking shape was reminiscent of the 
1945-47 period: nationalization of industry was almost uni- 
versally accepted, along with reprivatization of agriculture and 
restoration of parliamentary democracy. (See United Nations 
Report of the Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary, 
Suppl. No. 18 (A/3592), New York, 1957, pp. 70-72; and 
Hugh Seton-Watson, introduction to Melvin J. Lasky, ed., The 
Hungarian White Book, Praeger, New York, 1957, pp. 22-23.) 
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neutralist alternative to Rakosi’s Stalinism and prewar 
Hungarian authoritarianism,'® it held strong appeal for 
large segments of the intelligentsia and the workers as 
well. The fact, moreover, that it is the peasants, rather 
than the workers and the intelligentsia, who in Poland 
and to a far lesser extent in Hungary have preserved 
most of the gains of the October 1956 reforms, has 
further diminished any chances the revisionists may have 
had of securing mass support. 


What has been said above, to be sure, is most pertinent 
to largely agrarian countries such as Poland and Hungary. 
Yet is is safe to assume that even in such highly indus- 
trialized countries as Czechoslovakia and East Germany, 
revisionism would sooner or later have to give way before 
the greater popular strength of more indigenous political 
movements and ideologies. For, no matter how great the 
moral prestige of men, say, like Wolfgang Harich (the 
leading East German revisionist, now in jail), there is 
little doubt that his concept of a “liberal communism” 
has far weaker roots in Germany than the old socialist 
and trade union traditions—as postwar developments in 
West Germany so convincingly attest. 


During the glorious but brief heyday of the “thaw” 
in Poland and Hungary, the revisionists there felt that 
they had genuine contact with, and even leadership of, 
the masses. Polish and Hungarian revisionist writers and 
student and youth leaders were certainly in the forefront 
of the thaw, but this was largely because, as Communists, 
they were the only critics of the status quo who had 
access to the means of élite and mass communication and 
thus were able to provide leadership in the drive for 
liberalization. Paradoxically, the revisionists were unwit- 
tingly paving the way for their own loss of political 
leadership. For the more they succeeded in arousing latent 
popular forces of opposition, the more they tended to be 
displaced in popular favor by “legitimate” spokesmen of 
the older political and social trends—z.e., peasant, worker, 
and religious leaders deriving their popular support from 
past positions of influence and their adherence to tradi- 
tional patterns of national patriotism and social and 
parliamentary democracy.'7 


Viewed in the light of all these factors, the prominence 
of revisionism during 1955-56 appears to have been an 
exceptional phenomenon, and its subsequent rapid de- 


*° See translation of one of Bibo’s memoranda in Imre Kovacs, 
ed., Facts about Hungary, Hungarian Committee, New York, 
1959, pp. 159-77. Also, “Hungary’s Populist Writers,” East 
Europe, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 32-41; Zoltan Szabo, ‘Populismo 
ungherese,” Passato e Presente, No. 8, March-April 1959, pp. 
1014-20. 

“ For a contrary, pro-revisionist view regarding Poland, see 
K. A. Jelenski, “Pologne: |’Alliance des bien-pensants,” Preuves, 
No. 86, June 1958, pp. 40-45. 
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cline becomes more readily understandable. In Poland 
particularly, and to a lesser extent in Hungary, revision- 
ism has given way to a “neo-positivist” philosophy— 
referred to in Poland by the term “organic work”—of eco- 
nomic collaboration with the regime combined with 
hostility to its official ideology.'* The people at large, 
and particularly the youth, have ceased for the present to 
take any interest in communism or any other political 
ideology, and their hopes are now centered in gradual 
economic improvement rather than apocalyptic political 
salvation.!9 


A Look Back 


To point out that revisionism has ceased to be an 
effective force in Communist life, and probably will re- 
main quiescent for some time to come, is not at all to 
minimize the importance of its past achievements. For 
all the brevity of its hour in the limelight, revisionism 
played a major role in the historic drama that unfolded 
in the Soviet East European empire in the years of crisis 
between the death of Stalin and the end of 1956. It may 
be well, therefore, to look back briefly at the record of 
its past contributions before offering some final specula- 
tions with regard to the prospects of a future revival. 


There can be no question that the East European 
revisionists played a vital and even indispensable part 
in expanding the political thaw which followed Stalin’s 
death. As pointed out earlier, only they could have per- 
formed this task because, as Communists, they had access 
to the means of mass communication. Moreover, because 
they had in most cases been identified as Stalinists them- 
selves, their ultimate revulsion against the excesses and 
crimes of Stalinism when these were bared by Khru- 
shchev was that much more intense. It infused their 
writings with a “dynamic of disillusionment” which made 
them particularly moving and effective.?° 


The flowering of revisionism brought out the fact that 
a good many Communist intellectuals had never been 
genuine, ideologically convinced Stalinists, even though 
they had outwardly worn the Stalinist label. Their ad- 
vocacy of Stalinist ideas had stemmed more from fear 
than from conviction, and once the reign of police terror 


** See particularly Stanislaw Stomma, “The Shade of Winkel- 
ried,” Tygodnik Powszechny, June 21, 1959. 
*° Cf. Czeslaw Milosz, “Das Ende der Apokalypse,” Forum, 
Vol. VI, No. 67/68, July-August 1959, pp. 246-49 (first of a 

two-part article). 

*° Cf. Max Scheler, Vom Umsturz der Werte, Vol. I (Das 
Ressentiment im Aufbau der Moralen), 1922, p. 84; and George 
Simmel, “Faithfulness and Gratitude,” in The Sociology of 
George Simmel, Kurt H. Wolff, ed. and trans., Free Press, Glen- — 
coe, Illinois, 1950, pp. 383-84. } 


was attenuated and a few chinks opened in the armor of 
thought controls, their courage and scepticism rapidly 
reasserted themselves.”! Revisionism also exposed the 
weakness of an ideology which, under Stalin, had taken 
on qualities of irrationality and an almost theological 
dogmatism that were glaringly inconsistent with the 
original rationalist inspiration and spirit of Marxism. 
Indeed, the gap between theory and reality had be- 
come so great that the revisionist intellectuals could no 
longer bridge or rationalize it. Perhaps the main reason 
why they could not remain silent was their violent emo- 
tional revulsion against Stalinist tortures, deportations, 
and mass murder. But this revulsion also had deeper 
ideological roots. By the very fact of their initial sincere 
commitment to the internationalist and humanistic 
aspects of Marxist socialism, the East European revision- 
ists were also philosophically committed to 19th-century 
rationalist and humanist thinking. It was because of this 
commitment that many had been impelled to embrace 
communism in revulsion against the irrational horrors 
of Nazism, and this same commitment made it impossi- 


* Cf. K. A. Jelenski, “The Polish ‘Earthquake,’ ” Encounter, 
Vol. VII, 2, No. 35, pp. 37-8; and Peter Wiles, “In a Land of 
Unwashed Brains: A Polish Scrapbook,” zbid., Vol. VII, 4, No. 
37, pp. 15-6. 


ble for them to go on accepting and justifying such 
Stalinist excesses as the Slansky trial and the “Doctors’ 
Plot.” 

The revisionists played one other significant political 
role. Their initial leadership of the liberalization move- 
ments in Poland and Hungary served to some extent as 
a restraining influence over the tendency of the masses 
to rush impetuously into revolt. This, of course, was 
more true in Poland than in Hungary, particularly after 
the Poznan rising of June 1956 demonstrated the dangers 
of a runaway development. It was less true in Hungary, 
primarily because the relative weakness and extreme 
Stalinism of the party apparatus tended to make the 
forces of popular revolt more volatile and less amenable 
to restraining influence, especially an influence emanat- 
ing from an element within the party. 


A Look Ahead 


What, then, are the prospects for a future resurgence 
of revisionism? As the author has already pointed out, 
it is probable that a large proportion of yesterday’s lead- 
ing East European revisionists—whether or not they 
remain nominally Communist Party members—have be- 
come today’s convinced, albeit to a large extent politically 


Revisionism Is .. . 


the abandonment of the Leninist concept of partisanship, bourgeois objectivism, and [a surrender | 


to bourgeois and petty-bourgeois concepts . 


geois nationalism and chauvinism . 
tivism ... 
conditions . . 


rhs el os 


Revisionists . . . 


. a pretext of combating presentism 
in point of fact, a rehash, in the fifties of the 20th century, of Bernsteinism in new 
. slander against the Soviet Union and the socialist camp [and] simultaneously an 
offensive against the workers in the capitalist countries 


. nationalism . . bour- 


. . . bourgeois objec- 


. . bourgeois liberalism . . 


. . . petty-bourgeois opportunist deviation- 


are opponents of the dictatorship of the proletariat . . . see nothing positive in the policy of our party 
. wage battle against proletarian internationalism . .. get themselves involved in details and par- 


ticulars and lose sight of the fundamental phenomena 
labor movement and the Communist parties . 


. . . distort the history of the international 
. . [are] filled wih frenzied hatred of communism .. . 


[say] that Communists [are] ignoramuses, incapable of guiding science, culture and education . . 


[preach] rotten theories . 
Gritas. « 


. . [advocate] the policy of “opening the valves” and “letting things 
. are falsifying history, seeking to revive nationalist survivals and to discredit every- 
thing that consolidates the socialist nations and brings them closer to each other . 


.. say: Marx- 


ism-Leninism is a splendid thing. It just has to be trimmed a little bit. And so they trim and trim 
and will continue to trim until nothing is left, until the workers lose their independence again . . 
In exposing the revisionists . . . we should use our tried weapon—scientific argument. 


—From ‘“‘The Struggle of the Communist and Workers’ Parties Against Re- 
visionism''—Institutes of Marxism-Leninism, Bucharest, August 25-Sep- 
tember 2, 1959: World Marxist Review, Prague, January 1960, pp. 64-80. 
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ineffective, democratic socialists. However, revisionism— 
still in the strict sense of a movement to reform com- 
munism within the Marxist-Leninist framework—is un- 
doubtedly an everpresent potential force which tends to 
generate new vigor under conditions of Stalinism, or 
even perhaps (though more slowly) of Khrushchev's 
neo-orthodoxy. Like molten lava in a volcano, which 
erupts when the stone plug in the crater’s mouth gives 
way, revisionism is always there and may spring to life 
when a confluence of certain essential factors occurs to 
release it. 


What these factors are may be clarified by reference 
to the conditions which made possible the thaw of 1955- 
57. The two most essential were: (1) factionalism in the 
Soviet and satellite parties, arising out of the post-1953 
struggle for power among Stalin’s successors; and (2) 
mass popular unrest caused mainly by economic discon- 
tent and further heightened in the East European satel- 
lites by nationalist dissatisfactions. 


Thus, it is evident first of all that developments in the 
Soviet Union will be a vital key to the future course of 
developments in Eastern Europe. With regard to the 
situation in the CPSU, Khrushchev’s elimination of all 
serious challengers would appear to have assured his full 
control of a unified party for the near future. However, 
the Soviet leader's advanced age (66) is one of the most 
important political facts in the Communist world today, 
and when the problem of his succession eventually arises, 
the new struggle for power in the Soviet party and its 
reverberations in the satellites could again create condi- 
tions favorable to the start of a new liberalization trend, 
and hence to a resurgence of revisionism. Moreover, just 
as the thaw of the post-Stalin period had its start in the 
Soviet Union before spreading to the satellites, so any 
new thaw in Eastern Europe will probably take its cue 
from prior developments in the USSR. 


But it is not only in this respect that Soviet develop- 
ments will affect those in the East European orbit. Soviet 
policies in relation to the orbit countries have an im- 
portant bearing on the second factor mentioned above, 
z.€., popular unrest. For the present, Krushchev’s con- 
cessions to economic and nationalist dissatisfactions in 
the satellites appear to have somewhat lessened the mass 
aspect and acuteness of popular unrest,?” but discontent 
has probably only subsided. Past experience indicates 
that economic concessions do not, in the long run, satiate 
popular hunger but rather whet the appetite for more. 

A reversal of Khrushchev’s economic liberalization 
policies both at home and vis-a-vis the bloc countries 


* Cf. Peter Wiles, “Die Macht im Vordergrund, or the So- 
ciology of Communism Desophisticated,” Soviet Survey, No. 
28, April-June 1959, pp. 73-80. 


seems unlikely during his lifetime, and the increasingly 
deep effect they are having on Soviet and satellite life 
make it improbable that his successors will be willing or 
able to hazard reversing them (most certainly not while 
they are competing for his throne). Even more than 
Khrushchev, they will face the necessity of choosing be- 
tween two alternatives: either to move farther toward 
what Professor W. W. Rostow calls a “mass consumption 
society” (and therefore a less totalitarian one),?* or to 
divert the vastly augmented industrial capacity of the 
bloc into foreign adventures. 24 Should the first alterna- 
tive be chosen, resulting in an increased diffusion of 
economic and political power, and should the party’s 
continual drive to justify its increasingly anomalous 
role *? gradually give way to a more “efficiency-oriented” 
bureaucratic ethos,?° then the chances for further liberal- 
ization, perhaps more economically than politically ori- 
ented, may eventually improve. (This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Soviet expansionist threat to the 
non-Communist world will diminish; indeed, a more 
rational totalitarian system may be more dangerous. 27) 


* A restudy of totalitarianism is badly needed after the 1955- 
57 events in Eastern Europe, which would seem to cast doubt 
on some of the earlier conclusions of Hannah Arendt (see 
footnote 5), and of C. J. Friedrich and Z. Brzezinski, Totali- 
tarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, Harvard University Press, ' 
Cambridge, 1956. See William Ebenstein’s review of the: latter, 
“The Study of Totalitarianism,’ World Politics, Vol. X, No. 
2, pp. 274-88; Donald W. Treadgold, “Toward Understanding 
Totalitarianism,’ Problems of Communism, Vol. VI, No. 5, 
pp. 37-43; Brzezinski, ‘Totalitarianism and Rationality,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, Vol. L, No. 3, pp. 751-63; and 
Arendt, op. cit., pp. 461-510. 

** See summary of Professor Rostow’s lectures at Cambridge 
University in The Economist, London, August 15 and 22, 1959. 

* Cf. Richard Lowenthal, “Party vs. State: The Permanent 
Revolution is on Again,’ Problems of Communism, Vol. VI, 
No. 5, pp. 1-7; and “Our Peculiar Hell,’ Dissent, Vol. IV, No. 
4, pp. 348-57. 

°° The best overall recent analysis of probable future Soviet 
developments, in the author’s view, is Raymond Aron’s “Soviet 
Society in Transition,” Problems of Communism, Vol. VI, No. 
6, pp. 5-10. See also Aron’s “Une révolution totalitaire,’ Suppl. 
to Preuves, No. 82, December 1957; Adam B. Ulam, “Soviet 
Ideology and Soviet Foreign Policy,’ World Politics, Vol. XI, 
No. 2, pp. 153-72, and “Expansion and Coexistence: Counter- 
point in Soviet Foreign Policy,’ Problems of Communism, Vol. 
VIII, No. 5, pp. 1-6; Barrington Moore, Jr., Terror and Prog- 
ress: USSR, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1954, pp. 
179-231; W. W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Soviet Society, 
Norton, New York, 1953, pp. 252-59; Merle Fainsod, How 
Russia is Ruled, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1955, 
pp. 499-500. 

*7 Marshall D. Shulman, “Changing Appreciation of the So- 
viet Problem,” World Politics, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 499-511; 
and U. S. Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, ‘United States 
Foreign Policy: U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe” (86th Cong. | 
2nd Session, No. 11, February 14, 1960), pp. 35-44. 


In any event, the experience of the last half decade 
has shown-that neither the East European Communist 
intellectuals’ drive for humanist, internationalist, demo- 
cfatic socialism, nor the aspirations of the masses under 
Communist rule for economic improvement and true 
national independence, can be indefinitely suppressed, 


much less transformed into willing acquiescence. Like the 
thirst for freedom and justice in which it has its roots, 
revisionism is self-generating. Its influence is in abeyance 
at present, but chances are that it will eventually arise 
once more and repeat the historic role it played in the 


years 1955-56. 


Rationality and Doctrine in Economic Thought 


By Bernard Cazes 


NO ECONOMIST, indeed no social scientist, engaged 
in the study of the Soviet Union can proceed very far 
without inquiring into the role ideology plays in the 
politics and the power structure of the Soviet state.’ 
Communist statecraft of course claims Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine as its supreme ideological authority, but the 
economist who seeks to isolate the strictly economic 
elements of Marxism is soon confronted with the classic 
difficulty of distinguishing the permanent essence of the 
doctrine from the aspects that are merely ephemeral 
and subject to revision. Throughout its history, the party 
has characterized some doctrinal modifications as “con- 
structive applications of Marxist method” and denounced 
others as travesties or betrayals of Marxism. But how ts 
one to differentiate 4 priori between “creative initiative” 
in applying Marxism and “anti-Marxist revisionism?” 
Why, for example, should the Yugoslav workers’ councils 
be denounced in Pravda* as anarcho-syndicalist in in- 
spiration, while the abolition of the Soviet MTS (ma- 
chine tractor stations), which any reader of Stalin’s Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism would consider a serious 
doctrinal deviation, is carried out without the slightest 


*See “Ideology and Power Politics’—articles by R. N. 
Carew Hunt, Samuel L. Sharp, and Richard Lowenthal, Prob- 
lems of Communism, Vol. VII, No. 2, (March-April, 1958): 

* December 18, 1956. 


Mr. Cazes is an economist working for the French 
Government; he has contributed numerous studies on 
Soviet and East European economics to such French 
journals as Critique, Les Cahiers de la République, 
and Les Cahiers de |’Institut de Science Economique 
Appliquée. 


murmur of dissent and hailed as a great improvement 
in the organization of Soviet agriculture? 


One answer, derived empirically from political prac- 
tice, suggests simply that in the Communist world only 
revisions enunciated and approved by the party leader- 
ship become “consistent” with Marxist orthodoxy, while 
those which emanate from outside the ruling élite and 
fail to receive its approval are false and subversive. It is 
obvious, however, that this purely formal criterion evades 
the problem in that it fails to indicate why the leading 
party circles reject or approve any given reform pro- 
posal. A more useful approach, and one with which this 
writer agrees, is exemplified in an interesting article by 
H. Achminow® proposing to explain the criteria used 
by the party in judging doctrinal change in terms of 
power politics. Accordingly, innovations which, even 
though seemingly heretical, are likely to enhance the 
power monopoly of the Communist Party will be con- 
sidered favorably, while those which might prove detri- 
mental to the party’s power interests, even if apparently 
consistent with Marxist dogma, will be rejected. Thus, 
for instance, the last-ditch Communist defense of the 
thesis of the workers’ absolute and relative pauperization 
under “capitalism” can be readily explained by the fact 
that the dictum represents one of the principal justifica- 
tions of the Communist struggle for power; hence, its 
rejection would bring into question Communist policy 
as a whole. Conversely, the dissolution of the MTS was 
not considered detrimental to the party dictatorship and 


* “Marxism: Dogma or Guide?”, Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, Munich, October, 1959. 
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was therefore wholeheartedly approved. This view, then, 
regards Marxism less as a dogma than as a guide to 
action. 

The general analysis just outlined can be usefully ap- 
plied to the particular field of Marxist economic thought, 
and for this purpose a controversial article by the Polish 
economist Oskar Lange, entitled “Marxism and Bour- 
geois Economics,”* offers a good point’ of departure. 
Professor Lange draws a conceptual distinction between 
“political economy’—a science devoted to determining 
the laws of distribution of the national income among 
the various social strata—and the objective science of 
“economics,” which “relegates all problems affecting the 
bases of the social system to sociology,” and purports 
only to be: 


... a science of a certain type of relationships between man 
and goods resulting from the confrontation of a multi- 
plicity of needs and a scarcity of means to satisfy them. The 
bases of this relationship between man and goods are in 
principle independent of social relationships, and the eco- 
nomic laws to which they give rise are independent of 
social conditions. 


In Lange's view, then, a scientific approach to economic 
problems can proceed along two distinct though parallel 
lines: it may take the form of social technology, aiming 
at an optimal utilization of national productive resources; 
or it may be a method of social criticism, analyzing the 
distribution of the gains and costs of economic growth. 
It is the purpose of this article to assess the prospects 
for the evolution of economic thought and practice in 
the Soviet orbit, and to show how they vary in the two 
broad fields of economic analysis delineated above. As 
the following discussion will endeavor to bring out, the 
economic principles of Marxism are being progressively 
modified to the extent that they impede the rational 
utilization of factors of production, but on the other 
hand they remain immutable wherever their modifica- 
tion might bring into question the existing distribution 
of power in Communist society and give rise to social 
criticism originating outside the center of power. 


The Pull of Economic Rationality 


Although the desire for efficiency in the Soviet Union 
might be expected to lead to a certain lack of dogmatism 
in the application of Marxist economic doctrine (par- 
ticularly since the sacred texts contain very little guidance 
on the subject of an economic model for a socialist state) , 
it remains a fact that modifications conducive to a greater 
degree of rationality in the conception, content, and 
execution of economic plans have been adopted by the 


* Polityka (Warsaw), March 1 and 8, 1958. 
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Soviet leaders only with great circumspection. There are 
several reasons for this. First of all, as the British econo- 
mist Peter Wiles has rightly pointed out on a number 
of occasions,” Marxist economic thought is traditionally 
hostile to the notions of scarcity and economic measure- 
ment. When Karl Marx wrote Das Kapital, he did not 
offer the world a treatise on socialist economics so much 
as a critique of bourgeois political economy, which he 
reproached for neglecting the problem of the distribu- 
tion of national income among social classes and for 
failing to inquire into the laws governing the evolution 
of the capitalist system (which his non-Marxist con- 
temporaries considered immutable). He paid very little 
attention, as have his followers since, to the problems 
of the economic optimum, probably because of the con- 
viction that economic scarcity and inefficient use of pro- 
ductive resources were attributable only to the existence 
of an inequitable and irrational social system. In Stalin’s 
day this paralysis of economic inquiry was further ag- 
gravated by distrust of the work of Western economists, 
which was uniformly branded as bourgeois and there- 
fore useless and entirely apologetic. 


Apart from intellectual isolationism, the powerful 
Communist attachment to dogma in economic matters ‘ 
can be explained by the great difficulty of establishing | 
precise limits between concessions that are but tactical 
expedients and deviations that might threaten the sub- 
stance of the creed. For Marxists accustomed to explain- 
ing history in terms of transformations of the economic 
infrastructure, it is obviously difficult to believe that a 
doctrinal revision of Marxist economic concepts would 
have no repercussions on the rhythm of socialist con- 
struction. After all, the abandonment of certain doctrinal 
principles concerning the organization and functioning 
of capitalism has always been considered sufficient to 
turn a good Marxist and revolutionary into a renegade. 


If, despite this attachment to dogma, certain aspects 
of Marxist economic doctrine have undergone evolution- 
ary modifications, it is because two very different in- 
fluences have been working in the same direction: the 
intellectual activity of a few relatively non-conformist 
individuals, and the play of certain objective forces con- 
ducive to greater economic rationality. On the intel- 
lectual plane, the period since the death of Stalin, and 
more particularly since the 20th Congress, has witnessed 
courageous efforts by some economists and others to 
reconsider problems that Stalinist dogmatism treated as 
definitively resolved. 


° Particularly in the magazines, Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
October, 1952, Economic Journal (June, 1956), Oxford Eco- 
nomic Papers (October, 1953 and February, 1956), and 
Soviet Survey (London) passim. 


Overly detailed central planning, with its arbitrariness, 
excessive emphasis on rapid industrialization, and co- 
ercion, was first attacked and modified by the Yugoslavs. 
The Poles, especially after October 1956, have also 
vigorously criticized over-centralized planning based 
primarily on political criteria without reference to eco- 
nomic rationality. Wladyslaw Bienkowski, the former 
Minister of National Education, ridiculed what he called 
the “lunatic economy,’ and a number of the more 
liberal-minded Polish professional economists advocated 
a return to the market mechanism as the primary instru- 
ment for coordinating decentralized planning decisions. 
Subsequently, certain decentralization measures were ac- 
tually introduced in the Polish economy. In other East 
European countries as well, particularly in Hungary, 
criticisms were voiced against the insufficient autonomy 
granted to individual enterprises, the sway of administra- 
tive orders from the center to the detriment of economic 
efficiency, and the unwieldly bureaucratic machinery at 
every level of the productive process." 


IT SOON became clear, moreover, that the critics could 
not avoid raising questions about the content of eco- 
nomic policies. One need cite here only three examples: 
the article “What Price Socialism?”, published in Sep- 
_ tember 1956, in which its Polish author, Jan Kott, ex- 
amined in Marxist terms “the real social cost of the 
premises of socialism and industrialization in tech- 
nologically and economically backward nations;”* the 
“theses” of the now imprisoned East German philosopher, 
Wolfgang Harich, who maintained that history had 
vindicated Trotsky’s prediction that Stalin’s methods of 
industrializing Russia would have disastrous political 
consequences, and who advocated increased consumer 
goods production in the socialist countries;® and, finally, 
the speeches and writings of the executed Hungarian 
Premier Imre Nagy, who as early as 1953 had come out 
in favor of a balanced development of agriculture and 
industry as the only policy consistent with Marxist- 
Leninist principles.'° Criticisms such as these clearly go 
beyond the confines of economic technology since they 
no longer deal merely with the abstractions of economic 
and administrative concepts, but examine the tangible 
social costs and benefits of economic policy. Significantly, 


® Przeglad Kulturalny (Warsaw), October 23, 1956. 

"See in particular the book by the Hungarian economist 
Jonas Kornai, Overcentralization in Economic Administration 
(Oxford University Press. ) 

* Przeglad Kulturalny, September 6, 1956. 

*Text published in the Observer (London), March 17, 1957. 

* See Imre Nagy, On Communism, Praeger, New York, 1957; 

‘also the French edition, Un Communisme qui n’oublie pas 
Vhomme (introduction by Francois Fejto), Plon, Paris. 


it is this type of social rather than purely economic 
criticism which has been drastically suppressed in the 
Soviet orbit ever since the 1957 drive against “revision- 


” 


1sm. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the importance of revisionist 
criticism, it is obvious that the principles of economic 
rationality, and more particularly of the market mecha- 
nism, would have had little chance of asserting them- 
selves if there had been nothing more to recommend 
them than the advocacy of a few non-conformist indi- 
viduals.!! In fact, however, objective forces have also 
been exerting pressure in the same direction. There is, 
first of all, the determined effort on the part of the Com- 
munist leaders to increase efficiency and productivity, 
and decentralization of the bureaucratic structure has 
been one of the important first steps in this pursuit. But, 
as Peter Wiles has pointed out, it is difficult to de- 
centralize the economic administrative machinery with- 
out liberating at the same time the prices of goods and 
services, at least to some extent.!* The establishment of 
an economic organization with a territorial ( and no 
longer a vertical) base—accomplished first by Tito and 
later undertaken by Khrushchev under the economic 
reforms initiated in 1957—renders economic planning 
in physical terms much more difficult, since “a Ministry, 
dealing with a single commodity, could think im natura. 
The multi-product Sovnarkhoz, however, is at every 
point comparing one product with another”; thus “the 
role of money is enhanced by the territorial principle.”!* 
Furthermore, the machinery of central planning requires, 
for the manipulation of physical controls, a vast number 
of technicians who could otherwise be much more use- 
fully employed in the individual production units at the 
base of the economic pyramid or, to a certain extent, in 
basic economic research. Hence, reliance on the market 
mechanism would greatly alleviate the scarcity of tech- 
nical personnel. 


" The author does not want to create the impression that the 
market mechanism and economic rationality are necessarily 
synonymous. However, in an economy where markets do not 
function and where mathematical techniques of solving eco- 
nomic problems on a nationwide scale have not been developed 
(or where the necessary technical personnel and electronic ma- 
chinery are unavailable), it is only reasonable that the search 
for economic rationality should entail at least a partial restora- 
tion of markets. 

See “The Economics of Decentralization,’ Soviet Survey, 
January-March, 1959, pp. 63-68. 

“ Tbid., p. 67. Inter-regional specialization within the 
COMECON also requires more accurate price calculation (cf. 


the report of the Economic Commission for Europe for 1958, 
p. 79). 
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Nevertheless, the logic of thése considerations has 
thus far prevailed in full measure only in Yugoslavia, 
where free markets have been instituted, and where the 
national plan fixes merely the distribution of the national 
product between consumption and investment, while all 
decisions relating to current production, and in large 
measure to investment as well, are now made at the 
enterprise level. 


Development of Economic Thought 


Yugoslavia is also the only country where far-reach- 
ing decentralization and other concrete economic reforms 
have been accomplished by officially avowed changes in 
economic theory and doctrine. In the USSR and the other 
countries of the Soviet bloc, where more limited reforms 
of economic policy (increased diversion of resources to 
consumer goods production) and of administration (de- 
centralization and recourse to economic production stim- 
ulants) have in fact also occurred, official economic 
doctrine has thus far remained frozen.'* 

This is not to say, however, that economic thought in 
the Soviet world remains at the standstill to which it was 
reduced by Stalin in the early 1930's. Indeed, the opposite 
is true. For several years now, a lively discussion has 
been in progress among economists in the USSR, pri- 
marily with regard to the problem of developing ob- 
jective criteria of economic rationality and applying 
them in the planning process. More specifically, the de- 
bate centers around such questions as the scope of the 
law of value and the role of prices in a socialist economy, 
the function of interest rates in relation to the time 
factor,!° and, most important perhaps, the applicability 
of modern mathematical techniques of measurement 
(input-output analysis and linear programming) to the 
problems of a planned socialist economy. This new and 
cautious, yet determined scientific effort, which seeks 
to substitute a system of rational control over the allo- 
cation of resources and the whole productive process for 
the arbitrary and haphazard decisions of political and 
administrative agencies, has been stimulated, perhaps in 
equal measure, by the growing complexity of the plan- 
ning problems connected with running a rapidly matur- 
ing industrial economy, and by the insistence of the 


“ Only recently, for example, Khrushchev has declared: “As 
in the past, the Soviet economy is based on the primacy of 
heavy industry . . .’”” Speech before the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, January 14, 1960. 

* Cf. G. Grossman, ‘““The Time Factor in Soviet Economics,” 
Problems of Communism, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (May-June 1958); 
and documents relating to the Conference on Investment Eff- 
ciency held in Moscow from June 9-14, 1958 (Cahiers de 
l'Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, series G, No. 6). 
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Khrushchev regime on increasing efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

The two basic theoretical questions that confront Com- 
munist planners—and for that matter anyone concerned 
with operating a centrally planned economy without the 
benefit of free markets—are the problems of plan con- 
sistency and investment efficiency.'6 The problem of 
“consistency” is the problem of balancing, coordinating 
and synchronizing national plans: given definite targets 
of final production and intermediate consumption 
(clothes, housing, appliances, trucks, machinery, guns, 
missiles, etc.), what quantities of basic resources and 
intermediate products will have to be produced in order 
to achieve (in the desired time) the final production 
goal? The concept of “efficzency” (or economic opti- 
mum ), on the other hand, involves the problem of how 
(4.e., in what proportions) to use the available time, 
land, manpower, and physical and technological resources 
so as to achieve maximum quantities of the desired final 
product. 


NOW THESE are problems which in advanced Western 
liberal economies are quite satisfactorily resolved by the 
price mechanism and widely dispersed decision-making. 
In the Soviet Union, however, where the planning process 
remains highly centralized in spite of the recent reforms, 
where (with a few minor exceptions in the agricultural 
sector) no free markets are allowed to function, and 
where, consequently, the price structure is by and large 
economically irrational and irrelevant, these questions 
still await a satisfactory solution. In selecting investment 
alternatives and coordinating national plans, the Soviet 
planning authorities still use extremely crude trial-and- 
error methods, resulting in poor investment efficiency,!” 
imbalances in plans, and incalculable economic waste. 
So much so indeed that, according to the report of a 
French economic mission which visited the USSR in 
May 1958, 


. . if the goal of Soviet planning is the rapid achievement 
of a standard of living generally comparable to that en- 
visaged by Western economies, it seems clear that the 
methods of planning and the relations between the central 


Cf. Les Méthodes actuelles soviétiques de planification 
(Cahiers de I’Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, Series 
G, No. 7.) Paris, 1958, pp. 29-30. This is the report of a 
French economic mission that visited the USSR in May 1958 
in order to study Soviet planning methods. (Hereafter referred 
to as the French Report.) 

* Particularly as a result of an incorrect method of calculat- 
ing amortization. It should be noted, however, that a change in 
amortization calculations is now planned, and that the Central 
Statistical Office of the USSR is scheduled to make a complete 
inventory of total Soviet economic resources. 


and regional organisms and the individual enterprise will 
have to be modified. To raise the standard of living under a 
system of integral planning—while granting the consumer 
a certain degree of freedom of choice—would require in 
fact an analytical process as detailed and unwieldly as that 
susceptible of use only in the sphere of industrial equipment 
or in scientific research proper. And it does not appear that 
at the present time the analytical instruments available to 
Soviet planners are supple enough to make such a complex 
analysis possible. 


The French mission's report adds, however, that it would 
be unwise to disregard the emerging prospects of im- 
proving the instruments of economic measurement and 
decentralizing economic control. 

The explanation of this cautious note of optimism 
must be sought primarily in the report’s reference to 
the prospective availability of new tools of economic 
analysis, or more precisely perhaps, the efforts of an 
important group of Soviet economists and industrial 
managers to develop techniques of linear programming 
and input-output analysis, the first of which could go 
some distance toward providing a rational price system 
reflecting the relative scarcity of resources (and thus 
making available objective investment criteria), and the 
second could facilitate a more exact method of coordinat- 
ing plans. As long as the party leadership remains un- 
willing to institute a free market in producers’ goods— 
and there is no reason to believe that it will change 
its stand in the foreseeable future—and also shies away 
from carrying the decentralization of the planning ma- 
chinery a good deal farther than it has, these mathe- 
matical methods of economic measurement represent 
the only available approach toward a rational solution of 
the problems of efficiency and consistency in the Soviet 
planning process. 


KHRUSHCHEV himself seems to have seen that funda- 
mental improvements in this respect are necessary if 
his ambition to outproduce the Western economies is 
to have any chance of success. He also knows that, with- 
out a modicum of intellectual freedom, no serious re- 
search in economics will be done and no significant re- 
sults produced. Thus, for the first time in two decades 
of so, Soviet economists are relatively free to debate 
certain technical economic issues without harsh doctrinal 
interference from the Kremlin. This relatively tolerant 
attitude is also responsible for the fact that the work of 
Western economists can now be given serious considera- 
tion in the Soviet Union, that econometrics has finally 
been officially accepted as a science applicable to eco- 
nomic problems of socialist countries, that such pioneer- 


* French Report, p. 84. 


ing works as the recent book on The Economic Calcula- 
tion of the Optimum Utilization of Resources, by the 
Soviet mathematician L. V. Kantorovich, are published 
and widely discussed, and that active work, albeit still 
limited in scope, in input-output analysis and in linear 
programming is now in progress in Moscow. 

‘lhe party, to be sure, has not abdicated its control 
over the determination of long-range economic goals— 
and it certainly cannot be expected to do so in the 
future. Nor has it surrendered any substantial tenets of 
Marxist economic dogma. Faced by important concrete 
problems, it has merely raised the ideological ceiling in 
order to allow Soviet economists and industrial man- 
agers to develop new techniques of economic analysis 
and a planning apparatus commensurate with the party’s 
ambitious economic aims. By the same token, there is 
no intention to permit the evolution of Soviet economic 
thought to exceed these technological limits and become 
an instrument of social criticism. Is there, in fact, any 
danger that these limits may be transgressed? 


Prospects for Economic Revisionism 


Theoretically, economic revisionism could transgress 
permissible limits in one of two ways: either as a result 
of conscious intent, or as a natural, spontaneous con- 
sequence of the very logic of economic reasoning. Let 
us consider these possibilities in the context of the 
Communist system of power and of recent trends in 
economic thinking in the Soviet bloc countries. 

Assuming that economic inquiry in these countries 
may legitimately address itself to the problem of how 
to guard against a return to practices that are at the same 
time inhumane and economically harmful, there is no 
question in the author's view that sole reliance upon 
criteria of pure economic rationality—in the present 
state of economic science—does not provide a sufficient 
answer. Besides this, it would be necessary to envisage 
the creation of institutional safeguards designed to pro- 
tect the citizen against what a farsighted Bolshevik, 
Christian Rakovsky (later a victim of the Great Purge), 
called in 1928 the corruptive effects of power upon those 
wielding it—in this case, economic power. 

There can indeed be no doubt that undue concentra- 
tion of economic power, in combination with the will 
to achieve a much higher rate of capital accumulation 
than the level of voluntary saving permits, tends to 
encourage the development of anti-democratic practices. 
In fact, Lenin was much more clear-thinking—or honest 
—than any of his successors in acknowledging that, even 
in a society ruled by the Communist Party, the economic 
policy of the state could conflict with the interests of 
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the working class, of which he regarded trade unions as 
the traditional defenders.'® In a capitalist economy, the 
market itself helps to define the needs and interests of 
the citizens, but once the market is suppressed, it be- 
comes necessary to find other mechanisms whereby these 
needs and interests may be determined. The fact that 
the Communist Party, as the sole repository of political 
power, claims for itself the role of exclusive judge and 
articulator of working-class interests does not solve the 
problem, but merely obscures the difficulties involved. 


A TRULY democratic solution, lacking as yet in any 
Communist country, might eventually have been pro- 
vided by the workers’ councils established in Poland at 
the time of the October 1956 events, but this possibility 
now seems to have vanished. The direct reason for their 
failure to develop has been the systematic action of the 
Polish regime to restrict the councils to purely adminis- 
trative tasks and the boosting of plant productivity. At 
the same time, however, it must be noted that, with a 
few exceptions such as Oskar Lange and especially 
Michal Kalecki,?° Polish economists for their own part 
have tended to take a narrow economic approach to the 
workers’ councils rather than giving attention to their 
broader social potentialities. That is to say, the councils 
have been considered significant from the standpoint of 
administrative decentralization of the economy, but they 
have not been regarded as a possible mechanism for 
ensuring democratic control of central economic plan- 
ning—in particular, with respect to the planners’ de- 
termination of the structure of final consumer demand. 


This hesitancy of Soviet bloc economists to venture 
beyond the limits of strictly economic criticism is clearly 
evidenced in an article, “The Economic Model of Social- 
ism,” written by the Polish economist, C. Bobrowski.2! 
Although the author does indeed pose the problem of 
democratic controls, he nevertheless fails to come to grips 
with the basic issue of institutional guarantees. He simply 
states that in case of problems incapable of being re- 
solved by the central planning organs or individual pro- 
duction units by means of economic measurement alone, 
there ought to be “wide public discussion of the choices 
before the planners” in order to provide the latter with 
a sound basis for reaching their decisions; and further 
that the most important decisions, in order to reduce 


**“On the Role and Tasks of the Trade Unions under the 
New Economic Policy” (Decision of the Central Committee of 
the RKP(b), January 13, 1922), V. I. Lenin, Collected Works 
(3rd Russian Edition), Vol. 27, p. 148. 


* See article in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), November-Decem- 
ber 1956. 


" Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), May 12, 1957). 
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the risk of hasty, ill-considered action, should not be 
“the prerogative of a corps of technocrats, but should 
emanate from the representatives of society.” This, how- 
ever, begs the further question of subjecting these “rep- 
resentatives” themselves to some kind of institutional 
checks upon their authority—either of an official char- 
acter, through recognition of the right of opposition; 
or extra-official, through recognition of the right to 
strike. Nowhere in the Communist bloc today ate econo- 
mists actively giving attention to these issues, nor is 
there any evidence to suggest an inclination on the part 
of the political leaderships of the bloc countries to con- 
template such institutional guarantees despite the fact 
that mere extension of the mechanisms of the market 
and of economic measurement could not possibly be an 
adequate substitute for them. 

But even if we exclude, by hypothesis, the likelihood 
of an effort by economists in the Communist countries 
to devise institutional means of reducing what have been 
described (by the French economist, F. Perroux) as “the 
human costs” of a planned economy, does not the ex- 
panding scope of economic thought in these countries 
nevertheless entail the danger of setting in motion a 
development of ideas which will prove incompatible 
with essential elements of the Soviet system of power? 
The report of the French economic mission, previously 
referred to, seems to suggest that such a danger already 
exists. It states (on p. 80): 


... the extension of measurements of investment efficiency 
to comparisons between different sectors of industry obvi- 
ously threatens to call into question certain primary objec- 
tives of the [Seven-Year] Plan, at least some of those which 
affect intermediate and even final capital goods production. 
And this is unquestionably something that Soviet economists 
shy away from. . 


Some Tentative Hypotheses 


Projecting this line of reasoning in other directions, 
one can offer the following tentative estimate of possible 
future trends in Communist economic development: 

1) The quest for greater profit-earning capacity may 
prove unfavorable to heavy industry to the extent that 
profit margins, which are no longer fixed by plan, may 
be higher for light industry owing to the large volume 
of unsatisfied demand for consumer goods—assuming, 
of course, that an adequate proportion of total national 
income is allowed to enter consumption channels. This 
difficulty, however, will certainly not be irremediable 
provided the budget continues to function to some ex- 
tent as a means of redistributing investment credits— 
a function which it appears difficult to do away with 
entirely. 


2) The increased emphasis now being placed on 
financing the capital investments of industrial enterprises 
out of the profits and depreciation allowances of the 
enterprises themselves is tending to give the latter greater 
financial autonomy. One consequence of this is likely 
to be an increase in the power of industrial managers 
to influence economic policy, at the expense of both the 
local apparatchiki and the central political authority. In 
addition, the combination of greater financial autonomy 
for individual enterprises or branches of industry and the 
previously mentioned tendency toward greater emphasis 
on profit-earning capacity may operate cumulatively to 
produce either over-investment in those branches of 
industry with capacity to dominate the market, or a pre- 
ponderance of investment in light industries producing 
consumer goods. Either result would be detrimental to 
the policy of building up certain vital industries as 
“poles of development,” since these industries would be 
less attractive because of the longer time required for 
profit-earning capacity to offset initial investment out- 
lays. 

3) If, as a consequence of the tendencies outlined 
above, the production mechanism becomes more flexible 
and quick to respond to consumer demands, meaning 
in effect increased consumer influence over the direction 
of industrial development, it is possible that final demand 
might gradually take on a structure similar to that in an 
economy of abundance (or “affluent society”). This 
would tend to channel greater resources into the pro- 
duction of all kinds of “gadgets” and durable consumer 
goods such as automobiles, toward which Soviet policy 
‘continues to manifest a very marked reserve. While the 
type of consumption pattern desired by the Soviet lead- 
ets is not yet very precisely defined, it can be assumed 
that they would prefer, in general, to preserve a much 
more simple and uniform pattern than the complex 
and individualistic Western model. 7 


A further point should be brought out in this con- 
nection. If forecasting the medium-term development of 
household consumption becomes a political matter even 
in countries with only partial economic planning, the 
same applies much more to countries where planning 
is peremptory and all-embracing—that is, where it is 


* See Premier Khrushchev’s speech delivered at Vladivostok 
on October 6, 1959. Pravda, October 8, 1959. 


not simply a question of predicting, but one of actually 
fixing the proportion of the national income to be ear- 
marked for accumulation, and hence the proportion left 
for consumption. This poses the question of whether 
the party would be willing to share a function of a 
political nature with economic experts, consumer groups, 
or other non-party organizations, even if the latter were 
to act only in an advisory capacity. 

4) To offer one more final observation, it would ap- 
pear that the Soviet leaders have not as yet given much 
thought to the possible consequences of allowing econo- 
mists wider latitude to apply the concepts of economic 
“optimum” to the various levels of the economic struc- 
ture—z.e., the individual enterprise, the branch of in- 
dustry, and the national economy (with regard to dis- 
tribution of the national product between accumulation 
and consumption)—and to formulate proposed varia- 
tions of production or investment at these different levels 
of analysis. In the author’s view, this process of develop- 
ment could prove troublesome for a regime anxious to 
maintain strict ideological and political discipline. In- 
deed, the economic intelligentsia might become a sort 
of “intermediary power” enjoying an autonomous posi- 
tion which would enable it to formulate models of eco- 
nomic development and criteria of efficiency possibly 
contradictory to prevailing economic policy and liable 
to reveal the inadequacies of that policy. In this way, 
the economists’ formulations might serve as a platform 
for social groups dissatisfied with the official line. 


THE IDEAS advanced above represent, of course, noth- 
ing more than tentative working hypotheses which have 
yet to undergo the test of time and events. They could 
hardly be more inasmuch as the relationship between 
praxiology and policy is still a little-explored subject; 
and it is a striking fact that the policy “sciences” are 
regarded with no less suspicion by partisans of Western- 
type democracy than by the stoutest defenders of the 
sanctity of Marxist dogma. From this standpoint, the 
increasing resort to rational processes of thought in the 
formulation of economic decisions in the Soviet Union 
—impelled as much by objective forces as by the efforts 
of courageous intellectual pioneers—will at the very 
least shed new light upon what at present remains an 
obscure area of the social sciences. 
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The Polish “Economic Model” 


THE DEBATE OVER Poland’s “economic model” and 
over the pros and cons of decentralization first flared up 
in Warsaw at the Second Congress of Polish Economists 
in June 1956, a few days before the Poznan uprising; 
it reached its height between Gomulka’s return to power 
in October 1956 and the middle of 1957; it was already 
lying in ashes in October 1959 when Gomulka’s report 
to the Central Committee of the United Workers’ Party 
called for “a reinforcement of centralized controls” as a 
cure for “the excessively weakened central management 
of the economy.” ! 

Yet the reforms which had been carried out in 1957- 
58 under the influence of this discussion were so timor- 
ous that the new party line cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained as a latter-day retreat on ideological grounds. 
The reforms did not go much farther toward dismantling 
administrative control over the socialized economy than 
the measures taken in the Soviet Union, in Hungary and 
in Czechoslovakia in the last two years. They stopped 
a long way short of the radical transformation which 
the Yugoslav authorities carried out in their economic 
system between 1950 and 1952, when centralized price- 
setting was abolished and markets created to take the 
place of the old administrative controls which had been 
stifling initiative at the plant level. 


The Call for Reforms 


The halfhearted measures that were instituted also 
fell short of the demands of a majority of Polish econ- 
omists who had spoken up in the debate against the 
“mistakes and excesses” of the Six-Year Plan of forced 


Mr. Montias, who makes his first appearance in these 
pages, is Assistant Professor of Economics at Yale 
University, and author of numerous publications on 
the economic system of Soviet-bloc countries. He spent 
some time in Poland in the fall of 1956 and again 
in 1957 and 1959, and he has also visited Yugoslavia 


and the Soviet Union on research grants. 
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industrialization (1950-55). Wanting more than a mere 
temporary halt in excessive investments or compulsory 
collectivization, they had called for fundamental reforms 
which would act as safeguards against a “return to the 
past.” In criticism of the course pursued by the regime 
after 1956, they argued that it was not enough to switch 
investment funds away from the engineering and defense 
industries—which had drawn the “cream” of manpower, 
materials, and equipment in the Six-Year Plan—toward 
the vegetating light consumer-goods industries. What 
was needed, these economists urged in their writings in 
1956 and 1957 (more discreetly thereafter), was some 
sort of regulating mechanism, independent of the arbi- 
trary judgments of the planners, which would prevent 
the most flagrant errors from recurring and would at 
least mitigate the rest. 


To reduce the power of the center, to lodge a part of. 


this power in autonomous enterprises and in local plan- 
ning organs, to increase the influence of workers and 
employees in the management of each enterprise were 
some of the aims of these “liberal” and “revisionist” 
writers. Some of them looked to the price system—which 
during the Stalinist period had degenerated into a mere 
accounting device without any real influence over pro- 
ducers or planners—as the “regulating mechanism,” the 
instrument for coordinating decentralized decisions. 
Such were also the views of many eminent members of 
the Economic Council, which had been set up shortly 
after Gomulka’s return to power. It was the task of this 
body to advise the Council of Ministers on the reforms 
that should be introduced in the Polish economic sys- 
tem to cut down the waste and to revive the incentives 
of: workers and plant managers. The Economic Council 
discharged this task with great energy, and most of the 
economic reforms that followed the Polish October were 


*W. Gomulka, report to the Third Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the United Workers’ Party, October 17, 1959. 
Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, No. 12, 1959, p. 28. 
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_ indeed the result of the initiative of this agency and of 
_ its Commission on the Economic Model, headed by Pro- 
fessor Oskar Lange. 


Persistent Failings 


What then had gone wrong in Poland after 1956? 
The answer may be summarized as follows: Decentrali- 
zation had given managers more leeway without giving 
them maps or instruments to steer their enterprises ac- 
cording to the general directions of higher authorities. 
Producers’ prices were so out of date and were so far 
from reflecting true scarcities that a socialized firm seek- 
ing to maximize its profits on the basis of these prices 
Was sure to come into conflict with central directives. 
The prices of some raw materials covered less than half 
their production costs. A few industries made large 
profits while others (such as coal mining) suffered heavy 
‘losses. Both prices of consumer and producer goods were 
completely out of line with relative prices on world 
markets. As we shall see later, the general reform of 
producers’ prices scheduled for 1960 is not likely to 
provide the flexible adaptation to supply-and-demand 
changes characteristic of a properly articulated price 
system. The unwillingness of Poland’s top planners to 
set up even a semblance of a free market for producer 
goods condemned their experiments from the start. 

The meat crisis of mid-1959 was only a symptom 
of the malaise which caused the party to tighten its 
reins over the economy. The source of the trouble lay 
in the inability of the Council of Ministers and the 
Planning Commission to maintain a solid grip on the 
economy: despite all commands and exhortations, work- 
ers’ absenteeism and labor turnover were rising, wages 
were overpaid, “financial discipline” was breaking down, 
and lower organs in the hierarchy were tolerating slack, 
easily fulfilled plans. 

Illegal wage payments amounted to nearly half a bil- 
lion zlotys in 1958 (out of a total wage fund of 123 
billion zlotys). Unplanned increases in personal incomes 
during the first half of 1959 were running at a yearly 
tate of ten billion zlotys, or over five percent of total. ? 
Loose planning at the level of the plant and at higher 
echelons in the framing of the yearly plans was mostly 
to blame. Workers were overfulfilling their piece-rate 
Norms in most industries by 50 to 60 percent (by 100 
percent in metal-working) and little or nothing was 


*S. Frenkel, ““Niedoskonala Kontrola” (Imperfect Control), 
Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, No. 34, 1959, p. 6, and J. G. 
“Konsekwencje i niekonsekwencje” (Consequences and Incon- 
sequences ) , Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 40, 1959, p. 1. 


done to tighten up the norms when labor-saving equip- 
ment was introduced.” Officials of the Planning Com- 
mission were complaining toward the end of 1959 that 
the detailed plans submitted by ministries and their 
subordinate organs were systematically overstepping the 
cost limits set in the Commission’s “directives” for the 
year, while their production plans fell short of the mini- 
mum targets assigned by the Commission. (The na- 
tional income derived from the consolidated plans of 
the ministries for 1959 came to 10 billion zlotys less 
than the Planning Commission’s target.) The produc- 
tion plans finally promulgated were close to the minis- 
tries’ counter-proposals—but since these plans were 
“soft,” they were easily overfulfilled. As a result, large 
payments had to be made for extra wages and bonuses, 
which had not been foreseen in the wage-fund limits. 4 


WEAK CONTROL over “decentralized investments,” fi- 
nanced mainly from profits and depreciation allow- 
ances left at the disposal of enterprises, also reduced 
the accuracy of planning. These investments, which had 
been relatively unimportant during the Six-Year Plan 
(1950-55), rose to over one-third of the total invest- 
ment fund during the first five months of 1959. Char- 
acteristically, outlays on decentralized investments were 
running about 16 percent above plan in 1959, while 
centralized investments were expected to keep within 
4 percent of their limit.® From 1956 to 1959, there was 
also a marked increase in the relative importance of 
local budgets, whose outlays were less easily kept track 
of by the Planning Commission than those of the cen- 
tral government budget. During these years, the ex- 
penditures of the central budget rose only by a third, 
while the local budgets nearly doubled. ° 

The immediate result of all this drifting was the 
renewal of inflationary pressures and the appearance 
of market shortages, particularly in meat products, to- 


* See for instance Gomulka’s speech at the Third Party Con- 
gress of the United Workers’ Party, March 10, 1959, (Nowe 
Drogi, No. 4, 1959, p. 53.) 

*“S. Hatt, “Pierwsze wnioski z resortowych projektow planow 
na rok 1960” (First conclusions on the ministerial projects of 
the 1960 plans), Gospodarka Planowa, Warsaw, No. 10, 1959, 
pp. 2-4. Note that above-plan increases in the wage fund rang- 
ing from 0.6 to 0.9 percent in different industries were per- 
mitted for every percentage-point overfulfillment of the pro- 
duction plans of the sector. 

°S. Frenkel, “Inwestycje w 1959 r.” (Investments in 1959), 
Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 43, 1959, p. 1. 

° A. Zawadzki, “Niektore zagadnienia fianasowe w gospodarce 
rad narodowych” (A few financial problems in the economy of 
the peoples’ councils), Gospodarka Planowa, No. 9, 1959, p. 
41. 
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ward whose consumption a large part of the unplanned 
increases in personal incomes was directed. The de- 
cision taken at the last October plenum to jack up meat 
prices (by an average 22 percent) exposed the gravity 
of the situation. As Gomulka explained: 


. .the working class would not have had recriminations 
against us, if we had not permitted such a large increase 
in the purchasing power of the population. To give is easy 
and pleasant, but to take away calls for a lot of explana- 
tion. . . . We must now take prophylactic measures to see 
to it that this situation will not repeat itself.’ 


‘ 7 Report to the Third Plenum, Nowe Drogt, No. 12, 1959, 
p. 30. 


— A jak u was z planem funduszu plac? 


rys. Karol Ferster 


— Przekroczony. 


—And what is the situation with your wage fund? 
—Exceeded. 
—From Szpilki (Warsaw), Nov. 1, 1959. 
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This is the tactical explanation of the consolidating 
trends of recent months. 

The broader significance of these trends consists in 
the interaction of economic and political events. The 
return to centralized economic controls coincides with 
the revival of “administrative methods” in other areas: 
the pressure on the youth to take membership in party 
organizations, on the peasants to join producers’ coop- 
eratives (“agricultural circles” ) and on scholars and 
intellectuals to conform to “socialist principles.” The 
harassment of private initiative in trade and industry 
and the renewed struggle against “speculators” and 
“kulaks” are part of the same story. * 

Of course the close relationship between political and 
economic repression is not new in the annals of Polish 
communism; nor have “liberal” Polish economists ever 
been oblivious to it. To some of the most ardent sup- 
porters of full-scale decentralization in 1956 and 1957, 


the police methods that had been used in the past 


seemed a necessary concomitant of the frantic pace 
of industrialization to which they had been opposed, 
and of the centralized controls that were needed to 
keep wage demands in check. They saw in the work- 
ers’ councils and in the institution of markets the best 
safeguard against a return to what they euphemistically 
called “the apparatus of stabilization.” ° Wlodzimierz 
Brus, who had been one of the most influential and 
dogmatic Marxists up to 1954 and had then shifted to 
the forefront of the decentralist movement, reflected on 


the first anniversary of Gomulka’s accession to power 


that “economic reforms were not only fundamental from 
the economic point of view but also [provided] the 
basis of lasting political changes, as the essential condi- 
tion of socialist democracy.” 1° It is not surprising that 
the more liberal-minded economists are now apprehen- 
sive about the political changes which may follow the 
current hardening in economic policy. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE workers’ councils sheds 
light on the political changes of recent years. The first 
councils sprang up spontaneously in the third quarter 
of 1956. They were sanctioned by a resolution of the 
Central Committee plenum, held in October of that 
year, which stipulated their right to “participate in the 


® The number of private stores, restaurants, and handicraft 
shops, which increased rapidly soon after October 1956, has 
been declining since more than a year ago. (Biuletyn Staty- 
styczny, Warsaw, No. 7, 1959, and Tygodnik Demokratyczny, 
Warsaw, No. 47, 1959.) 

°S Kurowski, “Model a cele’ (The Model and the Aims), 
Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 7, 1957, p. 7. 

© W7. Brus, “Pazdziernik, Model Pazdziernikowy” (October, 
the October Model), Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 42, 1957, p. 1. 


management of the enterprise.”'' Piotr Jaroszewicz, one 
of the party functionaries responsible for economic mat- 
ters in the Central Committee, declared that it was 
time “to call into being full-blooded organs of workers’ 
self-management and to grant them legal rights which 
would guarantee that self-management would become, 
not window-dressing, but an essential form of manage- 
ment.”'” By the end of 1957, councils had been formed 
in the overwhelming majority of the enterprises of 
socialized industry. 


Many workers’ councils, in the beginning of their 
existence, displayed what were later called “syndicalist- 
anarchic” tendencies and evinced little concern for pro- 
duction problems. Wages, piece-rates, bonuses, housing 
conditions and profit-sharing schemes were at the center 
of their attention. They sought to control the activities 
of the director and his staff mainly on matters per- 
taining to the workers’ interest. A provincial party 
leader, addressing the Third Party Congress in 1959, 
‘remarked to his listeners: 


If at first the workers’ councils did not show any remark- 
able achievements, this was due to the dissipation of forces 
and even sometimes to the attempts of the councils to set 
themselves up in opposition to party organizations and 

to eliminate workers and party members from their 
ranks... . 


THE PARTY lost no time in correcting this state of 
affairs. First, a concentrated effort was made to infiltrate 
the workers’ councils with active Communists and to 
gain control of them. Second, the party, after removing 
some of the more unpopular leaders of the trade unions, 
sought to reinforce the participation of the unions in 
plant affairs by bringing the workers’ councils under 

their general supervision. Already in 1957 the arbitrage 
commissions, established to settle disputes between the 
councils and higher administrative authorities,!4 were 
instructed to act in close harmony with the unions, “who 
were assured a measure of influence in the nomination 
of the president of the commission.”!® 


In April 1958, the Central Congress of Trade Unions 
resolved that the councils should be subordinated in each 


™ Resolution of the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee, 
Nowe Drogi, No. 10, 1956, p. 6. 

“Speech to the Eighth Plenum, October 19, 1956, ibid. 
B53. 

* Report of W. Kozdra to the Third Party Congress, Nowe 
Drogi, No. 4, 1959, p. 196. 

“ Any disputes arising between the council and the director 
of its enterprise were settled by the minister of the industry to 
which the enterprise was assigned. 

“J. S., “Rozjemstwo” (Arbitrage), Gospodarka Planowa, 
No. 11, 1957, p. 53. 


enterprise to “conferences of workers’ self-management,” 
which would be run jointly by representatives of the 
councils, of the trade unions, of the plant committee, 
of the party, and of the factory council (an auxiliary or- 
gan of management made up mainly of technical and 
professional personnel). This resolution was put into 
effect shortly thereafter, even though several months 
elapsed before legislation calling the conferences into 
existence was issued. There had been—as a report to 
the Third Party Congress stated—some opposition on the 
part of “elements aiming at plant anarchy, who attacked 
the statute on workers’ self-management as an infringe- 
ment of workers’ rights,” but it was quickly squelched.!® 

The division of power between party and trade-union 
representatives in the conferences is still not quite 
clear-cut,'‘ but the main objective of the reform has been ° 
achieved: The councils have been shorn of most of their 
management and control functions. The effect of these 
changes on the grassroots popularity of the councils 
are just those we should have expected. At the 1959 
elections for membership in the workers’ councils, only 
one-half to three-quarters of the employes took part 
in the voting (25 to 30 percent in Warsaw). Less than 
a quarter of the members of the old councils were re- 
elected, some of the latter withdrawing “because they 
saw no opportunity for effective action.”1* The propor- 
tion of party members in the councils rose from 30 to 
38 percent. The most notable aspect of recent develop- 
ments, according to the source of this information, is 
“the fall in the employes’ interest in the activities of 
workers’ self-management.” The Polish workers’ councils, 
initially at least as influential in plant activities as the 
Yugoslav councils (which had provided the original 
pattern for the Polish experiments), are ending up with 


* Report of Ewa Lipinska to the Third Congress, Nowe 
Drogi, No. 4, 1959, p. 423. 

“ According to the decree on workers’ self-management of 
December 1958, ‘‘the Central Council of Trade Unions and the 
relevant trade unions supervise the proper functioning of work- 
ers’ management and coordinate its activity at the level of the 
nation and of individual branches of the national economy.” 
(Dziennik Ustaw, Warsaw, 1958, No. 77, p. 387.) On the 
other hand, according to the party secretary of a large enter- 
prise, “the party organization was and is the motor of the con- 
ference on workers’ self-management.” (Nowe Drogi, No. 4, 
1959, p. 191.) An essential change in article 50 of the statutes 
of the United Workers’ Party is relevant in this connection: 
The party committee may no longer exercise direct control over 
the activities of an enterprise; it must henceforth carry out its 
control and political functions “through participation in the ac- 
tivities of workers’ self-management, insuring the proper con- 
junction of the interests of employes with the interests of the 
nation as a whole.” (Nowe Drogi, No. 4, 1959, p. 758.) 

%* J. L. Toeplitz, “KSR po roku” (Conferences of workers’ 
self-management after a year), Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 28, 
1959, pp. 1 and 3. 
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much less power than their Yugoslav counterpart. There 
is now considerable apprehension in Poland, lest the 
councils be transformed into local organs of state 
control, bent on the improvement of plant efficiency 
rather than on the protection of the workers’ welfare. 


Partial Administrative Decentralization 


The delegation of powers from higher administrative 
organs to producing enterprises was also stymied by 
the piecemeal withdrawal of privileges granted in the 
first months of the Gomulka regime. Prior to November 
1956, each year’s national economic plan was broken 
down into a large number of directives, which were, at 
least in principle, legally binding on the enterprises. 
The scope of these directives varied from one industry to 
another, often at the discretion of the central boards of 
industry, an intermediate administrative organ between 
the ministry and the enterprise. The directives were 
usually numerous and pettifogging in detail, leaving 
managers too little opportunity to develop their own 
initiative. The decree of November 1956, aimed at “the 
extension of the rights of nationalized industrial enter- 
prises,” limited the directives to eight in number, namely: 
the total value of the enterprise’s marketed output, the 
quantity of the most important items produced, the total 
wage fund, the volume of profits (or losses), the part of 
profits to be turned over to the central budget (or sub- 
sidy therefrom), the value of centralized budget-financed 
investments, a financial limit on capital repairs, and a 
working-capital fund.!® Each enterprise worked out its 
own “industrial-technical-financial plan,” treating the di- 
rectives it received from its central board as minimum 
assignments. These detailed plans were no longer sub- 
jected to the approval of higher authorities. 


The erosion of the reform began as early as May 
1957 when a ceiling was placed on the total wages that 
each enterprise might pay to its white-collar staff. This 
limitation was superimposed on the more general direc- 
tive concerning the total wage fund for all workers and 
employes. Then restrictions were placed on the freedom 
of the enterprise to apportion the profits left at its dis- 
posal among different “funds” (housing, decentralized 
investments, and so on). About the same time, in order to 
combat the waste of manpower at the plant level, the 
state imposed separate limits on the employment of in- 
dustrial workers, of engineering personnel and of two 
other categories of employes in each nationalized enter- 


*® Monitor Polski, Warsaw, 1956, No. 94; T. Gradowski, A. 
Kiernozychi, ““Wskazniki dyrektywne planu—a samodzielnosc 
prezedsiebiorstwa’ (Plan directives and the autonomy of the 
enterprise), Gospodarka Planowa, No. 10, 1959, p. 12. 
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prise. Special import and export directives were added in 
late 1958 and 1959. 


The original set of eight directives specified by the 
1956 legislation had proliferated to nineteen by mid- 
1959. Actually, there were still other directives in most 
industries, which, though they did not have the strength 
of law, could be enforced fairly effectively by the minis- 
tries. A survey showed that two associations in the engi- 
neering industry, had received twenty-six directives 
eabhic? 


A recent article published in the popular Polish eco- 
nomic journal Zycie Gospodarcze, under the title “Au- 
tonomy of the Enterprise in Law and in Practice,” cites 
the unwillingness of superior authorities to revise faulty 
plans (“They frequently throttle discussion by {their} 


dogmatic standpoint, and refuse to permit criticism of — 


the plan.”), and concludes that in most branches of in- 
dustry, the system of production planning has remained 
almost untouched by the decentralization reforms.”! 
Despite some recent limitations, it is still in the sphere of 
financial planning, and particularly in the increased 
autonomy of the enterprise with respect to the invest- 
ment of its own profits and depreciation reserves, that 
decentralization has been most effective. It remains to be 
seen whether the falling off in the accuracy and coordina- 
tion of investment and financial plans and the attendant 
inflationary pressures will not prompt the authorities to 
curtail further the powers of the enterprise in this 
domain. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT ASPECT of the industrial 
decentralization and the strengthening of decision mak- 
ing at the enterprise level was the replacement, in May 
1958, of the industrial central boards by new bodies 


known as “associations” (zjednozenia). This measure 


was the outgrowth of the “theses” of the Commission on 
the Economic Model, published by the Economic Coun- 


cil in June 1957.2" Among the important recommenda- — 


tions of the commission was the proposal to create an 
intermediate agency between the enterprises and the 


economic ministries, which would no longer simply — 


transmit and parcel out the orders of the Planning Com- 


** Gradowski and Kiernozycki, op.cit. p. 14. 


*M. Misiak, “Samodzielnosc presedsiebiorstwa w uchwalach 


i praktyce” (Enterprise Autonomy in Law and in Practice), — 


Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 10, 1959, p. 3. S. Kurowski (op.cit. 


p. 4) predicted in early 1957 that the “concessions of the bu-— 


reaucracy’”’ to the new decentralized system would be ‘skin-deep’ — 
as long as the administrative character of [production] decisions 


remained untouched.” 
* “Teze Rady Ekonomicznej” (Theses of the Economic Coun- 
cil), Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 22, 1957, pp. 1-2. 


mission and of the ministries as the central boards had 
done, but would truly represent the interests of member- 
enterprises in their dealings with the ministry. To in- 
sure this, directors of all associated enterprises were to 
be made members of the collegium of the association, 
together with personnel appointed by the ministry.?* The 
“theses” suggested that “the scope of activity [of the 
proposed agencies} and the degree of centralization of 
their administration should differ according to the con- 
crete requirements of the branch or group of the mem- 
ber-enterprises.” 

The general lines of the May 1958 statute followed 
the recommendations of the theses, except for the fact 
that a single organizational scheme was imposed on 
the 121 new associations, without regard for “concrete 
requirements” in the field. 

Less than two years have elapsed since the associations 
came into existence and it is still too early to appraise 
their significance. Nevertheless, three main trends may 
be discerned: 1) The associations have taken over 
many of the operational duties which the ministries 
exercised prior to 1956 (and which in many cases had 
already devolved on the central boards before the 1958 re- 
form); 2) the ministries have begun to encroach on the 
prerogatives of the associations and of their enterprises: 
the statutes of the Ministry of Light Industry, for ex- 
ample, make it mandatory for the ministry to issue regu- 
lations bearing on all detailed aspects of the operations 
of enterprises, including many which should normally 
have been left to the associations or to the enterprises 
themselves; 3) the associations are acting increasingly as 
agencies of the government representing “the national 
interest,’ instead of mediating between the enterprise 
and its ministry.?4 

In short, the autonomy of the enterprise is not so 
much constrained by law as it is hemmed in by the 
discretionary powers still residing in higher organs. 
For one thing, each unit, from the enterprise up, still 
depends on its immediate superior for its material 
allotments and investment quotas. Every good Marxist 
should realize that this kind of economic power is 
likely to be wielded unless it is resolutely held in check 
by the party. 


A COMPARISON of the Polish association with its 
Yugoslav counterpart—the udruzenie—whose makeup 
appears to have influenced the Polish reforms—teveals 


* A minority of the Council insisted that the workers’ coun- 
cils should also be represented on the collegia. 

*B. Glinski, “W rok po reorganizacji systemu zarzadzenia” 
(A year after the reorganization of the management system), 
Gospodarka Planowa, No. 10, 1959, pp. 5-6. 
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JAK SOBIE NIEKTORZY WYOBRAZAJA DECENTRALIZACJE... 


How Some People Conceive of 
Decentralization 


Caption above: ‘‘[Decentralization] isn't a question of simply 
transferring the bureaucratic style of work, without any changes, 
to a slightly higher or slightly lower level . . .'' From an address 
by Premier Cyrankiewicz. 


(Various official titles at top have been changed to new titles 
below—e.g., ‘‘Ministry’’ becomes office of the ‘‘Chairman,"’ 
““Chief'’ becomes ‘‘Vice-Chairman,”’ etc.). 


—From Szpilki (Warsaw), April 5, 1959. 


important differences between the two systems. The 
principal function of the wdruzenie is to represent the 
interests of its members. Since the Yugoslav government 
has abjurd detailed physical planning and confines itself 
to the general guidance of the economy by means of 
financial and fiscal “instruments,” the Yugoslav associ- 
ation does not transmit direct orders from higher organs 
to the enterprise. In several branches of heavy industry, 
where price controls have been imposed and prices 
no longer serve effectively as a device for allocating 
resources, responsibility for rationing basic materials 
and semifabricates among their members has been vested 
in the associations. But since there are no detailed 
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government plans regulating the total output and the 
disposal of these goods, the distribution of available 
supplies can be effected quite informally. This system 
may not be more equitable; but it at least minimizes out- 
side interference. 


Rationality and its Adversaries 


The fruits of the Polish October should not be 
judged merely by the half-hearted attempts at decentral- 
izing the system. Thanks to the removal of dogmatic 
pressures, a new rational spirit has been breathing 
through planning organs and economic agencies, which 
may exert a more beneficial effect on the economy 
than any partial reforms, The careful weighing of 
alternatives, economic calculation, and the use of mathe- 
matical methods have begun to displace bureaucratic 
routine and rule-of-thumb planning. Inflated produc- 
tion indexes are no longer taken at face value by the 
planners themselves. For the first time. since Soviet 
planning methods were adopted in Poland, family budget 
data have been collected to build up more reliable in- 
dexes of the cost of living and of real wages. The frantic 
pace of planning of the Stalinist period with its unre- 
mitting pressure from higher to lower echelons has 
given way to a more relaxed atmosphere. The Planning 
Commission concentrates on a smaller range of im- 
portant commodities and delegates detailed planning 
tasks to the ministries and to the associations; the loss 
in overall coordination has been at least in part offset 
by larger planned reserves and by a higher level of mate- 
rial inventories held by enterprises. 

But the most striking changes have taken place in 
the research activities of the Planning Commission, where 
qualified economists have been assigned to work on spe- 
cialized mathematical methods applied to economic plan- 
ning (input-output and linear-programming) and 
on long-term planning problems (under M. Kalecki). 
This research, at least until quite recently, seemed en- 
tirely uninhibited by rules or dogma. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether such men as Eugeniusz Szyr, Tadeusz 
Gede, and Julian Tokarski, strong disciplinarians who 
left their imprint on the Stalinist period and who have 
now been reinstated to highly influential positions, will 
tolerate rational planning and objective studies or 
whether they will insist on setting unrealizable targets 
(to “mobilize the masses”) and on reviving the old 
“party spirit” in research (to further the ends of internal 
propaganda). 

That the cleavage between the “rationalist forces” 
and the newly active proponents of “tight plans” and 
industrialization at any cost remains serious had become 
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apparent during the debate around the Fifteen-Year 
Plan, scheduled to run from 1961 to 1975. At the Twelfth 
Central Committee Plenum in October 1958, Eugeniusz 
Szyr led the “conservative forces’—the partisans of an 
accelerated pace of industrial expansion—in an assault 
against the moderate, balanced plans drafted under 
Kalecki’s direction. Against the opposition of “centrists,” 
including Jedrychowski, the president of the Planning 
Commission, Szyr successfully pressed for a tightening 
of Kalecki’s plans.2° When Professor Kalecki and his 
collaborators in the Planning Commission were through 
incorporating in their long-term plans the revisions 
enjoined by the party—and they had succeeded, still 
under fairly reasonable assumptions, in balancing their 
output targets and their forecasts of productive ca- 
pacity in the different sectors of the economy—the 
party resolved to tack on to the 1961-65 phase of the 
plan an additional investment burden amounting to 
twenty-four billion zlotys, or five percent of the total 
volume of investments planned for that period. This 
was to pay for the accelerated mechanization of agricul- 
ture and for the development of the “agricultural circles,” 
a loose form of producers’ cooperative, which are ex- 
pected to pool the tractors and other implements supplied, 
by the state for the joint use of individual farmers. 


Whether or not the circles will receive enough 
spontaneous cooperation from private farmers to put 
over the program is a moot point; the farmers’ fear 
of being prodded from membership in a circle to mem- 
bership in a collective farm may be strong enough to 
make him withhold his support. In any case, the new 
project was a poorly prepared gamble from the indus- 
trial viewpoint. Oskar Lange, speaking before the June 
1959 plenum, pointed out that the additional invest- 
ments called for by the new plan might be relatively 
modest, but the needs for machinery and equipment 
were so concentrated in the metal-consuming branches 
of industry that bottlenecks were likely to arise in this 
sector if present calculations were not carefully revised.7® 
Information available to date indicates that the post- 
plenum revision of the output targets and of the ma- 


* Jedrychowski, in answer to Szyr, warned against a return : 
to the policy of 1951-1953, when the economy had been strained — 
by an excessive investment burden: “We all know what is in- 
volved in such excessive investments: open or concealed ia 
increases, a drop in real wages, chronic market shortages, etc. 
. . . Do we wish these phenomena to recur? I believe we do- 
not; we cannot tolerate them.’ Source: XII Plenum Komitetu 
Centralnego Polskiej Zjednoczonej Partii Robotniczej (Twelfth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the United Workers’ 
Party), Warsaw, November 1958, p. 192. 

*’ Report to the Second Plenum of the Central Committee, | 
June 22-23, 1959, Nowe Drogi, No. 8, 1959, p. 97. 


terial balances underlying the long-term plan has been 
pretty casual.2* Kalecki’s best-laid schemes may now 
easily go agley. 


The Price System and Economic Reform 


What are the prospects for the future? It may be 
argued that the present trend toward recentralization 
was made inevitable by the failure to improve the struc- 
ture of prices in step with the gradual loosening of 
controls: How could the central authorities rely on 
value planning, as the planners did in Yugoslavia, when 
balanced global plans might conceal shortages and sur- 
pluses in the supplies of individual commodities? In- 
vestment plans, in the aggregate, might be consistent 
with the budget and the credit plans and with the tar- 
gets for national income and for individual consump- 
tion, but what good would this do if cement and trac- 
tors were in deficit supply, or if the part of the national 
income earmarked for consumption proved unsalable 
at established prices? Only a system of prices equilibrat- 
ing supply and demand for each commodity would be 
sure to forestall these difficulties. 7° 


This is where dogma and pragmatic necessity are 
most at odds. Even the liberal-minded majority of the 
Economic Council balked at the creation of a free mar- 
ket for producers’ goods. They categorically rejected 
the concept of “spontaneous price-formation beyond 
the control or the influence of the state.” 7? Even though 
the Council recommended a certain degree of flexibil- 
ity in price-setting, including limited adjustments to 
changes in relative scarcities, the reform scheduled for 
January 1960 is essentially of the same administrative 
character as previous reforms. Only now, the principles 
governing the reform make at least passing obeisance 
to the need for reconciling supply and demand in the 
long run. Producers’ prices are to be raised high enough 
to eliminate the need for subsidies in all industries; 
the prices of primary commodities entering foreign 
trade will be set in reasonable proportion to prices pre- 


* The indiscriminate overloading of the long-term plans calls 
to mind the initial stages of the Six-Year Plan when Stalin 
imposed drastic last-minute changes on Hilary Minc’s targets 
(with disastrous ultimate consequences). It should be noted, 
however, that both the old and the latest versions of Kalecki’s 
plans have been much more realistically and expertly drawn up 
than the Minc plans. 

*In Yugoslavia, prices of a number of important industrial 
materials have not been set at equilibrium in recent years 
either. But this deficiency has in part been made up by a more 
detailed value planning than in Poland, and by a more flexible 
tax policy, which enable the state to restore some degree of 
balance in disrupted markets. 

*“Teze Rady Ekonomicznej,” op.cit. p. 2. 


vailing in world markets; and in industries with a wide 
range of prdduction costs, such as coal mining, prices 
will be set somewhat higher than at the industry-wide 
average in order to reflect cost “at the margin” (ze., 
the cost of the most inefficient producers whose plants 
or mines must still be operated to fulfill the industry's 
production plan). The main point, however, is that 
prices will be rigged at their 1960 level for several 
years. By the time changes in labor productivity and 
inflationary pressures have worked their differential ef- 
fect on the costs of the various industries, prices will 
again be out of line with costs. 

Still, it may be expected that the new prices will be 
much better than the old, which were once privately 
described by a Polish economist as “practically random.” 
The use of more rational prices will improve the qual- 
ity of aggregate value planning and of investment cal- 
culations made in Polish currency. This will make it 
possible for the authorities, if they wish to do so, to go 
a little further toward decentralizing the planning sys- 
tem than they have hitherto. If the decentralizing trend 
of 1956 and early 1957 is resumed in the beginning of 
the 1960's, then this will suggest that the recent retro- 
gression was motivated more by the practical difficul- 
ties of value planning with irrational prices than by 
the political nature of the system. On the other hand, 
the imposition of more pervasive controls would tend 
to confirm the views of those who hold that the concen- 
tration of political power is basically incompatible with 
the diffusion of economic responsibility. 


MUCH OF THE DISCUSSION so far has turned on 
the efficiency of the Polish “model.” But the efficient 
performance of an economy is not the only criterion 
of its success or failure. Steady industrial growth or 
even the systematic improvement of the living stand- 
ards of the population may be compatible with a good 
deal of economic waste. Thanks to a more reasonable 
investment policy and to foreign loans obtained from 
both East and West, Poland did well with respect to 
industrial growth and to living standards in the last 
four years, at least up to the meat shortages of mid- 
1959, which pruned off a part of the gains in con- 
sumption realized after 1956. According to the official 
index of gross output, industrial growth in recent years 
has averaged about ten percent annually. Wages, net 
of taxes, in all socialized enterprises rose a little over 
40 percent from mid-1955 to October 1959, compared 
to an increase of perhaps 12 percent in the cost-of- 
living index. 2° The apparent 25 percent or so rise in 


* Based on an appropriate adjustment for the effect on the 
index of the increase in meat prices of October 1959. 
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real wages is almost certainly overstated, if only be- 
cause the real scarcity of housing is not reflected in the 
price index and the housing situation is no better than 
it was three or four years ago. But it is consistent with 
the substantial improvement in the market supply of 
consumer goods, particularly of durable goods, which 
has struck the attention of foreign observers who vis- 
ited the country both in 1956 and 1959. 


Concluding Note 


The economic experiments of the last three years 
were so deeply embedded in Poland’s complex politics 
that they afford little scope for generalizations. Was it 
the nature of the Communist political system which 
militated against decentralization? Or did Gomulka 
wish to liberalize the economy but fail because his eco- 
nomic advisers could not develop instruments of remote 
control in time to keep the inflationary situation from 
getting out of hand? These arguments are equally plau- 
sible; just as it may also be urged that Gomulka origi- 
nally had the intention of going ahead with liberaliza- 
tion, but that he was dissuaded from doing so by the 
representations of Soviet leaders intent on minimizing 
institutional deviations among the members of the Com- 
munist bloc. After all, party activists in Prague or Mos- 


cow might find it hard to explain to the staffs of na- 
tionalized enterprises chafing under a centralized bu- 
reaucratic system that it was all right to have plant 
autonomy and active workers’ councils in next-door 
Poland, but that such heresies could not be tolerated at 
home. 


Finally, the changing balance of forces within the 
United Workers’ Party may have had a good deal to 
do with the renewed emphasis on discipline and auster- 
ity. As the more liberal elements in the party—includ- — 
ing such influential men as W. Bienkowski and J. Mor- 
awski—were gradually eased out of power and the party © 
began to lose such credit as it had gained in public 
opinion during the events of October 1956, there was 
little recourse left but to rely on the hard core of mar- 
tinets in the party apparatus, who were happy to sub- 
stitute disciplinary measures and dictation for the weak 
incentives and the mild persuasion which had failed 
to bring out the maximum productive effort from the 
population. Only time will tell whether these old hands 
can steer clear of the “mistakes and excesses of the 
past”; the failure to build automatic controls into the 
economic system in the last three years and the arbi- 
trariness of recent investment decisions, let alone the’ 
new drive for political conformity, hardly augur well’ 
for the future. 


Hungary’s Craving for N ormalcy 


MORE THAN THREE YEARS after the crushing of 
the Hungarian Revolution, the gulf between the Rus- 
sian-imposed regime and the bulk of the Hungarian 
population is as wide as ever. But there is one thing 
about which the people see eye to eye with their rulers: 
in one way or another, all would like life to become 


Mr, Ignotus, who last appeared in this journal with 
“Hungarian Intellectuals Under Fire” (May-June 
1959) is a distinguished Hungarian writer and jour- 
nalist, currently head of the Hungarian Writers’ Asso- 
ciation Abroad (London, England). His autobiog- 
raphy, Political Prisoner, was recently published by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 
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“normal.” The government is apparently haunted by the 
memory of 1956 and spares no effort to prevent a re- 
birth of the 1956 spirit, oscillating between tactics of — 
greater leniency and administrative repression. The peo- 
ple, on the other hand, are simply tired of dramatic 
events, disappointed with frustrated hopes, and apathetic 
about politics. Their major concern has become making © 
money, however possible, and enjoying the modest 
pleasures afforded by the return to a comparatively nor- 
mal existence. 


This craving for normalcy is reflected in the main 
achievements of the regime. All labor power possible 
has been concentrated on rebuilding the city of Buda- 
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pest and particularly on removing the traces of battle 
left by the “counterrevolution.” Foreign observers have 
recently been struck by the tidiness and order of the 
City, Or at any rate its central district. 1 One of the great 
buildings reconstructed and polished with care is the 
former Kilian barracks in Ulloi ut, the fortress of the 
freedom fighters led by Pal Maleter, since executed. 
Though it had served historically and traditionally as 
a military barracks, it has now been transformed into 
a block of flats. 


Progress—toward Greater Inequality 


Living conditions have unquestionably improved, 
though it is hard to measure the degree of improvement. 
Statistics, if not all completely faked, are so manipulated 
to fit propaganda needs that is is impossible to rely on 
them. Some of the regime’s claims were enumerated by 
the Minister of Labor, Odon Kishazi, in a December 
speech summarizing the achievements of 1959: 


The real wages earned by those living on wages and 
Salaries . . . by the end of 1959 reach, and in some in- 
Stamces even exceed, the amount originally foreseen for 
the end of the Three-Year Plan in 1960. . . . Nominal 
wages have increased by 2 to 3 percent. The working hours 
of some 30,000 working people have been reduced.” 


That a 2 to 3 percent wage increase does not mean 
very much, considering the very low income level on 
which it is based, was admitted by the Minister. He 
stated that there were other factors improving living 
conditions but did not make clear what they were; cer- 
tainly prices have not been reduced. 

Everyone moving about in the towns and villages 
agrees, however, that some modest degree of steady im- 
provement has been noticeable ever since the consolida- 
tion of the regime. In towns this is evidenced most clear- 
ly by the comparatively greater choice of commodities 
in shopwindows (although more often than not of very 
poor quality) and by the large crowds patronizing res- 
taurants, cafe-espressos, and the movie theaters. Every 
chance is granted to the public to be as “normal” in 
leisure pursuits as possible. Christmas in particular was 
used as an occasion to prove that normalcy had at last 
been achieved, as reflected both in the un-Marxist emo- 
tional atmosphere which prevailed and in the seasonal 
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* E.g., see Douglas Cameron, “As Seen by a Foreigner,” and 
“Eyewitness Reports” by anonymous Hungarian correspondents, 
in the refugee journal Irodalmi Ujsag (The Literary Gazette, 
London), Oct. 15, 1959; see also photograph of Budapest by 
Michael Petho, The Observer (London), Nov. 29, 1959. 
*Nepszava (Budapest), daily of the party-controlled t:ade 
ions, Dec. 25, 1959. 


boost to commerce. Previous attempts to play down the 
importance of Christmas as a religious holiday were 
abandoned, and a Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, Gyula Kallai, even celebrated “Our Christ- 
mas” in a headlined article, combining quotations 
from the Holy Gospel with such commercial data as 
the following: 


This year on the Saturday and Sunday before Christmas, 
the turnover in the shops of Budapest exceeded by 14.9 
percent that of last year. In [the provincial towns of} 
Gyor, the increase was 25.8 percent; in Debrecen, 21 per- 
cent; in Pecs, 23.4 percent; in Szeged, 51.4 percent.’ 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS are promised for the 
years ahead, on the basis of the Five-Year Plan adopted 
at the Seventh Congress of the Hungarian Communist 
Party (held in Budapest, November 30-December 5). 
The plan sets forth more reasonable goals than its prede- 
cessors, probably reflecting the regime’s sensitivity to 
present popular feeling as well as to past planning 
blunders—in particular, the disastrous failure to achieve 
over-ambitious economic goals during the reign of Ra- 
kosi and Gero, despite their zealous slave-driving ef- 
forts. 

The new plan may prove more successful by virtue 
of its caution. However, authoritative explanations of 
its provisions reveal that it has a strong tendency to 
neglect the interests of the average worker and con- 
sumer in favor of those serving the regime best. For 
instance, in an article introducing the plan to the gen- 
eral public, the economic weekly of the Kadar govern- 
ment states: 


According to the directing principles, the per capita real 
income of workers and employes must be increased by at 
least 26-29 percent ... and the real income of the peasantry 
to the same extent.’ 


However, after some fairly vague and involved de- 
scriptions of the step-by-step improvements in income 
to be aimed at during the next seven years, the article 


adds: 


The continuous increase of wages must be tied to the task 
of introducing wage systems giving a greater incentive. 
. . . The principles adopted do not aim at increasing the 
low wages at a greater pace. . . .It is labor requiring 
greater skill, greater responsibility, etc., which should be 
better paid. 


The article also makes clear that no price reductions 
of considerable significance can be expected. The im- 


* Nepszabadsag (Budapest), the official party daily, Dec. 25, 


1959. 
‘ Figyelo (Budapest), Nov. 17, 1959. 
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provement of living conditions—to the extent that it 
is achieved—will thus create a trend toward greater in- 
equality, widening the gap between the living standard 
of the poorest elements and that of the better-paid lay- 
ers of society. 


Collectivization—Damoclean Sword 


From a strictly financial and temporary point of view, 
rural conditions have been better since the crushing of 
the revolution than before; since the former system of 
compulsory delivery of produce has not yet been re- 
introduced, the peasant small-holders have fared quite 
well. They eat their chickens and spend their marketing 
profits more freely—but not in spite of feeling insecure, 
rather because of it. 

That the forceful drive for ‘“collectivization,’ though 
suspended earlier this year, will eventually be re- 
sumed on an all-out scale is deemed inevitable and 
awaited with dread. At the beginning of last year, 13 
percent of the arable land was owned by state farms 
and another 13 percent by collectives. By summer the 
share of the collectives had increased to some 33 per- 
cent, leaving the farmers about 54 percent. By the end 
of 1958 the balance had turned: the collective and state 
sectors together constituted 55.8 percent of the land in 
late December and rose to 70 percent by mid-February. 

The announcement in February that the collectiviza- 
tion campaign would be generally relaxed was probably 
motivated in part by the admitted shortage of tractors 
and other equipment necessary for cooperative farming 
(see cartoon on this page) and in part by the regime’s 
need for peasant cooperation during the spring planting 
season. But the peasants can hope for nothing more than 
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a temporary respite. At the Party Congress in December, 
where problems of agriculture were a primary topic of 
discussion, the completion of collectivization was cited 
by Kadar himself as the “decisive task” confronting the 
party. And reports persist that party cadres are apply- 
ing harsh pressure against smallholders on a piecemeal, 
region-to-region basis. One result has been an increased 
exodus from the land to the cities—about the only form 
of resistance left to the peasants—teportedly serious 
enough to have warranted administrative interference 
in some areas. 


The method adopted to bring about collectivization 
1s called “peaceful persuasion,” supposedly distinct from 
the violent coercive methods used by the Rakosi regime, 
which is even today denounced as having been “out of 
touch with the masses.” The “peaceful” violence of 
1959 was no doubt less spectacular than that of 1949- 
52. All the same, it was rather frightening. It is reliably 
reported that party shock-troops raided one or another 
village by surprise, usually at dusk; they used such meth- 
ods as cutting off the electric current and then visiting 
the farmers one by one; whoever was found milking his 
cow by candlelight was charged with risking fire and 
threatened with punishment—unless of course he was 
willing to join the cooperative. Despite the “peaceful- 
ness” of such persuasion, many farmers were seen with 
bleeding foreheads after their arguments with the shock- 
troopers.° The theater of these scenes last year was 
mainly Transdanubia. 

Although spokesmen of the regime have repeatedly 
denied any intention of reintroducing coercion, they have 


° See Irodalmi Ujsag, Oct. 15, 1959. Description of such 
methods are from sources whose reliability is considered beyond 
question. 


Mészdéros Andras rajza 


— Ne bisulj, komam, itt hozom a potalkatrészt! 


FAST SERVICE 


—Don't be sad, chum; I’ve brought a spare part! 
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—From Ludas Matyi (Budapest), Nov. 12, 1959. — 


announced with assurance that “by 1965 the number of 
those living on wages and salaries will have increased 
by 600,000, compared to 1958, as a result of the prog- 
ress of agriculture on the road to collective farming.” ° 


_ Apparently conversions through peaceful persuasion can 
_be counted in advance. 


The Convenience of Corruption 


The main asset of the present regime seems to be 
that people, particularly in economic deals, do not ob- 
serve its regulations. The authorities nonchalantly tol- 
erate corruption in order to keep things going in a 
“normal” way. The data about increased turnover in 


shops and cafes may be correct; but such spending cer- 


tainly does not tally with the far more modest reports 
of increase in legally-acquired incomes. What do peo- 
ple live on? “On what they get from abroad and on 
‘what they pinch,” a visitor told me. Indeed, except for 
the two highly-paid elites—the professional intelle- 
gentsia, ranging from opera-singers to surgeons and 
plant managers, and the high-level bureaucracy of party 
secretaries, cabinet ministers and security chiefs—no 
one could possibly make ends meet without being 
helped either by the capitalist West or by home-made 
corruption. It is part of the lack of “dogmatism” prac- 
ticed by the Kadar regime to fill high posts with per- 
sons previously labeled as “typically bourgeois rack- 
eteers,’ encouraging them to maintain trade links with 
the West and to get on as good terms as possible with 
Western industrialists. On the state and collective farms 
as well as in shops and factories, practically everybody 
is out for extra-legal gain through embezzlement, pil- 
fering, and the like. Now and then there are show-trials 
to prove the necessity of vigilance against corruption, ‘ 
but most people risk arrest without hesitation. 


Parcels sent to Hungarians by relatives in other coun- 
tries have heretofore amounted to a very considerable 
proportion of the Hungarian national income, but the 
Kadar regime has adopted an increasingly stiff attitude 
toward them. At the beginning of 1957, every sort of 
help was welcomed, even individual aid from politically- 
tainted émigrés to so-called “counterrevolutionaries” at 
home. Later, duties were imposed on commodities sent 
in gift parcels, and subsequently raised to an almost pro- 
hibitive level. The aim was to force Western relatives 
of Hungarians to make greater use of governmental 
channels of aid, which enable the regime to get hold 
of hard currency. Under the official IKKA scheme, any- 


* Figyelo, Nov. 17, 1959. 
" E.g., see report on “Inefficient Supervision—Embezzling of 
Several Hundred Thousand Forints,” ibid., Nov. 24, 1959. 


one is allowed to pay cash for unlimited quantities of 
goods without charge for duty, but at prices which al- 
low the Hungarian state to keep about 60 to 80 per- 
cent of the money paid in by the sender. 

At the end of last year, a campaign was launched 
against the senders of relief parcels, accusing them of 
acting as agents of foreign imperialists whose aim is 
to turn the population against the Hungarian govern- 
ment. In particular, the well-known Social-Democratic 
leader Anna Kethly, Minister of State in the Imre Nagy 
coalition government, was accused of initiating efforts 
to undermine the Hungarian peoples’ democracy by 
seeming acts of charity. * Evidence suggests that Hun- 
garians are politically indifferent to such propaganda 
though they may well feel fear that recipients of parcels 
will be blacklisted and eventually persecuted. 


1848 and 1956 


Politically, the Hungarian scene has consolidated, ini- 
tiating a new phase of stale conformism. In the past 
there were rumors of internecine strife between the 
“Centrists” on the one hand, headed by Janos Kadar 
and Ferenc Munnich (respectively First Party Secre- 
tary and Chairman of the Council of Ministers), and 
the “Leftists” on the other, including Antal Apro (First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers) and 
Arpad Kiss (Chairman of the National Planning Office). 
The latter group reportedly was trying to remove the 
former from the top leadership. It is difficult to guess 
what the precise differences were between them, since 
it was doubtless the Kremlin which dictated the pre- 
vailing policy of a “simultaneous fight against dog- 
matism and revisionism” (which in fact meant perse- 
cution only of so-called revisionists, since the dogmatists, 
defined as advocates of the Rakosi line, had long since 
ceased to declare themselves in public). The real dif- 
ference between the two factions was perhaps one of 
degree: Kadar carried out Moscow’s orders for repres- 
sion obediently, but without showing any great pleas- 
ure in doing so, while Apro and his close circle seemed 
to favor repressive measures with a vengeance even 
while supporting the “anti-dogmatist” line. 

In any event it seems clear that Kadar now has the 
firm upper hand within the party.® His position has 


*“So They Betray the Fatherland,” Nepszabadsag, Dec. 25, 
1959. 

* This seems indicated by some of the changes in top govern- 
mental personnel since the Party Congress (reported, 7.¢., in 
Nepszabadsag, Jan. 16, 1960). Most important is the appoint- 
ment of Gyula Kallai, considered a Kadar supporter, as First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, making him in 
effect the successor of the aged Premier Dr. Munnich. 
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been immeasurably boosted by demonstrations of sup- 
port from Moscow, manifested most recently when 
Khrushchev attended the Hungarian Party Congress. 


The main aim of Khrushchev’s visit, however, was far 
more interesting than his helpful hand to Kadar: he 
wanted to demonstrate Soviet-Hungarian solidarity in an 
effort to write off the issue of the Hungarian revolution, 
talk of which, as will be remembered, provoked his 
extreme temper while he was visiting the United States. 
The Soviet Premier’s performance in Budapest started 
with a moderate, markedly statesmanlike and “‘coexisten- 
tionalist’” speech at the Party Congress on December 1, 
when he had a good word to say for all his Western 
colleagues except Dr. Adenauer. But the following day, 
when talking more informally to the workers of the 
MAVAG factory, he demonstrated his penchant for 
rash statements when he disclosed that at the time of 
the Hungarian uprising, opinion in the Kremlin had 
been divided about whether to interfere. This had al- 
ways been suspected, but the admission came as a sur- 
prise and no one really knows what may have prompted 
the Soviet Premier to confirm the fact. The apologia 
he put out for the eventual Soviet intervention was 
certainly ill-advised if it was aimed at winning over 
Hungarian opinion. He said: 


Comrades! At the time of the revolution of 1848, when 
the Hungarian people was struggling for its national 
liberation against the army of the Austrian emperor, 
Franz Josef, the Russian Tsar, Nicholas I, did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Hungarian people. Seeing that the throne of Franz 
Josef was shaken, he sent his army to crush the Hungarian 
revolution. . . . How then could we, the working classes 
and the working people of the Soviet Union, whose troops 
were stationed on Hungarian soil under the Warsaw agree- 
ment, tolerate the annihilation of the Hungarian people’s 
power... .?7° 


All that he added about the Fascist and imperialist 
character of the Hungarian “counterrevolution” was 
mere repetition of slogans; but in his extemporaneous 
analogy of 1956 with the Russian Tsarist interference 
of 1848-49, he offered a confirmation to be savored by 
those “whispering propagandists’ who had always 
claimed that Tsarist and Bolshevik imperialism did not 
substantially differ. 


The Course Ahead 


The Congress caused great disappointment to many 
who had hoped for an announcement that Soviet troops 
would be withdrawn from Hungary. Kadar’s declaration 


” Nepszabadsag, Dec. 3, 1959. 
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that this was out of the question for the time being 
and that “Soviet troops will remain in Hungary as long 
as the international situation requires” was a bitter pill 
to swallow. He added further gall by emphasizing that 
even after the withdrawal of the troops the present sys- 
tem of administration, with its strengthened and reor- 
ganized security forces, would remain unchanged. ™ 


Even more indicative of the political course ahead 
was the speech of Vice-Premier Kallai, who has come 
to be recognized as the “chief ideologist” in Hungary. 
While carefully refraining from attacks on the non- 
Communist great powers, he was harsh in blaming 
the Hungarian Writers’ Association and Petofi Circle 
(of young intellectuals) for the “counterrevolution” of 
1956. He welcomed the prospect of peaceful coexistence, 
but added: 


In the period of peaceful coexistence, we must strengthen 
the fight against every manifestation of bourgeois ideology. 
... We must get rid of revisionist thinking in every way. 
...Art and literature must become party-minded. .. .” 


The essence of the policy adopted during and since 
the Seventh Party Congress can be summed up like 
this: courtesy toward foreigners, tact toward conserva- 
tive emotional tradition, leniency toward bourgeois 
money-making techniques, but unrelenting intolerance 
against any trends to liberalize communism at home, 
and perpetuated persecution of the “revisionist” intel- 
lectuals held responsible for such trends in the past. 


New Palliatives 


The reaction of the population to recent develop- 
ments is one of contempt and hatred for the regime; 
but also one of an apathy mitigated, as far as possible, 
by a happy-go-lucky spirit. Many people try to save 
up money to buy a car or a television set, which are 
still luxury goods in Hungary, though not so entirely 
out of reach as before. Private ownership of cars — 
was until recently a privilege for which permission was 
needed; the extension of this right to the public at 
large was a great concession by the government—or 
in official parlance, a battle won in its “fight against 
dogmatism.” 


Another such concession (or battle won) was to 
put an end to the persecution of church-goers. No far- 
reaching or solid settlement has yet been brought about — 
between the state and the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the fact that Cardinal Mindszenty, an arch-enemy of — 


™ Kadar’s speech of Nov. 30, ibid., Dec. 1, 1959. 
2 Elet es Irodalom (Budapest), weekly of the reorganized — 
Hungarian Writers’ Association, Dec. 4, 1959. 


communism, is still enjoying the hospitality of the US 
Legation in Budapest cannot fail to remind party bosses 
and ordinary people alike of the deep cleavage that 
continues to divide the Kremlin and the Vatican. Never- 
theless, anti-religious and even anti-Catholic prop- 
- aganda has been conspicuously soft-pedaled in Hungary. 
The acting head of the Roman Catholic Church, Arch- 
bishop Grosz, and several other high-ranking priests 
have been awarded distinctions in recognition of their 
“services to peace’; and the “peace priests” proper, 
though on very uneasy terms with the rest of priest- 
hood, seem willing enough to advertise the popularity 
of the latter—at least they have boasted of the “churches 
being packed” in talking to Western journalists.’ 


Broken Resistance 


The writers and other intellectuals, whose refusal 
“to toe the line has haunted and still goes on haunting 
the Hungarian Communist leaders, seem to have made 
such accommodation as most of them thought wise or 
unavoidable. On September 25, 1959, the Hungarian 
Writers’ Association, banned after the reoccupation by 
Soviet forces, was reorganized on “party-minded” lines. 
Its “unanimously” elected Board was stacked, as could 
be expected, with an overwhelming majority of literary 
apparatchiki. Yet most of the important writers were 
induced, if not to attend the meeting, at least to send 
a telegram of greeting. 


In a recent article this writer described the three 
modern trends in literature which have most plagued 
the regime and the efforts it has made to counteract 
them—to win over by threats and cajolement the 
“populists” or “folkwriters”; partly to bury and partly 
to expropriate the heritage of the “urbanizers,” or the 
non-Communist Left; and to discredit the “revisionists” 
either by expelling them from cultural life altogether 
or by compelling them to deliver public “self-criticisms” 
in a manner sufficiently humiliating to destroy their 
prestige.'* Owing to the general atmosphere of apathy, 
these efforts have to some extent been successful. 


A symbolic act from this point of view was the visit 
of the important and gifted “populist” author, Laszlo 


“See report in The Observer, Dec. 20, 1959. The “peace 
priests” are a relatively small group of clericals who since the 
early 1950’s have given active political support to the Commu- 
Mist regime. Their defiance of a Vatican decree of 1957 pro- 
scribing priests’ participation in political activities led to their 
excommunication the following year; nevertheless they continue 
to carry on clerical duties with the support of the regime, 
though they are unrecognized by the rest of the clergy. 

“Hungarian Intellectuals Under Fire,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 3 (May-June), 1959. 


Nemeth, to Moscow, during and since which he has 
paid several tributes to Soviet culture.'"° The regime 
has given considerable publicity to such manifestations 
of faltering resistance. At the same time the Com- 
munist controlled trade-union daily, Nepszava, originally 
the mouthpiece of the Social Democratic Party, has 
started a literary supplement named Szep Szo (mean- 
ing “Beautiful Word” or “Argument”) which before 
the war was the title of a literary magazine edited by 
“urbanizers,” chiefly the late poet Attila Jozsef. 

Some very few writers of these two groups, and far 
more from among the “revisionists,” are still con- 
spicuous for their silence. It is hard to decide where 
this is due to the writers’ being blacklisted, and where 
to their carrying on with the “sit-down strike”; but 
that in some cases, at any rate, it is the perseverance 
of writers which bars them from reentering the literary 
arena can be seen from Kallai’s remark in his speech at 
the Party Congress: 


There are still some few writers—but no longer more 
than a very few—who have up to now lacked the moral 
courage to face their own past mistakes and who have 
thus expelled themselves from the living, alive, and healthily 
progressing [sic] Hungarian literature.” 


A Case for Amnesty 


The saddest aspect of the anti-revisionist nightmare 
is the continued imprisonment of leading authors, 
scholars and journalists,’* as well as of masses of name- 
less youth, mainly former students and workers. During 
the last half of 1959, numerous rumors reached other 
countries of executions either carried out or to take 
place in Hungary; many of these reports remain un- 
substantiated but at least eight proved to be true. As 
long as the present system of security is in force, it 
would be futile to estimate their number. A British 
woman journalist, who shocked readers with some of 
her remarks favorable to the Kadar regime, wrote in 
this connection: 


“Socialist legality” did not help me [in Budapest] to ob- 
tain answers to two plain questions I put to every senior 
Communist official I met: “How many people have been 
executed since 1956? How many political prisoners are 
still in jail?’"* 


“ E.g., his “‘toast” at the gathering of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union, reprinted in Elet es Irodalom, Oct. 23, 1959. 

*° Ibid., Dec. 4, 1959. 

“E.g., the novelist Tibor Dery, the playright Gyula Hay, 
the young writers Gali and Obersovszky. Among those who were 
not Communist Party members, there are the legal historian 
Istvan Bibo, the labor leader Istvan Erdei, and many others. 

* Nora Beloff, “Kadar’s Hungary,” Part II, The Observer, 
Dec. 20, 1959. 
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It was such acts of revenge and the practice of repres- 
sion which seem to have prompted Sir Leslie Munro’s 
report on Hungary, on the grounds of which the United 
Nations once again condemned the Soviet and Hungarian 
governments for their refusal to cooperate in the im- 
plementation of the UN Charter. Some persons re- 
ported disparaging remarks made by Hungarian citizens 
on that occasion, to the effect that “We have had enough 
of resolutions.” But according to the writer’s informa- 
tion most of them would add: “. . . though of course 
a resolution is still better than nothing.” 

Toward the regime, at any rate, the Hungarians’ 
state of mind is likely to remain as it has been de- 


scribed in this paper—an admixture of contempt and 
hatred tempered by apathy and indifference—unless 
and until repression gives way to a genuine effort to 
pacify the nation. A political amnesty would not be 
sufficient in this respect, but would be an important 
step in the right direction. April 4 of this year—the 
16th anniversary of Hungary’s liberation from the Nazis 
—will provide the next conventional date when the 
Hungarian government might, Moscow permitting, 
prove that it no longer fears the power of silenced 
writers and disarmed youngsters, the hapless prisoners 
who have now been kept under lock and key for some 
three years. 


TRUTH AND CIRCUMSTANCES .. . 


I wish to make it clear that all today’s decisions by the 
Council of Ministers [to abolish the one-party system 
and reconstitute a coalition of democratic parties] were 
taken with the full approval of the Presidium of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party, and I would add that I am 
in complete agreement with the remarks just made by 
my friend Imre Nagy.—Kadar as a member of Nagy’s 


cabinet, Radio Kossuth, Oct. 30, 1956. 


In a glorious uprising, the people have overthrown the 
Rakosi regime. They have won for our country the free- 
dom and independence without which® there can be no 
socialism. We can assert with confidence that the authors 
of the uprising were drawn from our ranks. It was the 
Communists, writers, journalists, and students, the young 
people of the Petofi Circle, the workers and peasants in 
their thousands, and the veteran militants unjustly im- 
prisoned, who formed the spearhead against Rakosi’s 
despotism and gangster politics. We are proud of you, 
for you took your proper place in the armed uprising. 
You were imbued with true patriotism and loyalty towards 
socialism. . . —Kadar announcing the dissolution of the 
old Communist Party and formation of a new one, Radio 


Kossuth, Nov. 1, 1956. 


In order to settle this affair, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, in conformity with the proposal contained in the 
Yugoslav Government’s letter to me of 18 November 
1956, repeats herewith the assurance already given several 
times by word of mouth that it has no desire to punish 
Imre Nagy and the members of his group in any way for 
their past activities—Kadar in a note to the Yugoslav 
Government, quoted in The Truth about the Nagy Affair, 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1959, p. 12. 
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. . . Kadar and the October Revolution 


The success of the counterrevolutionary attack was due 
to the treason of the Nagy-Losonczy group of renegades. 
Under cover of correcting errors, they tried to destroy 
the party and, by allying themselves with the forces of 
blackest reaction, they played into the hands of counter- 
revolution . . . by their work of treason and disintegra- 
tion they paralyzed the forces of the party and the state, 
which were loyally defending the socialist cause-—Kadar 
speaking in Moscow, Nepszabadsag, March 28, 1957. 


We are in complete agreement [with the Russians] as 
regards the role played by the traitors of the Nagy- 
Losonezy group.—Kadar statement after his return from 
Moscow, Nepszabadsag, April 2, 1957. 


The judicial authorities have concluded the proceed- 
ings in the case of the leading group of individuals who, 
with the active cooperation of the imperialists, precipi- 
tated an armed counterrevolutionary uprising on October 
23, 1956, designed to overthrow the legal order of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. .. . 

The court therefore sentenced Imre Nagy to death... 
[Three others were also sentenced to death, and five 
more to prison terms from five years to life. Losonczy 
died in prison.] The death sentences have been carried 
out—Communiqué of the Hungarian Ministry of Justice, 
June 17, 1958. 


Imre Nagy, the traitor to his country, and his group ~ 


followed the road of factionalism within the party up 
to abandoning the workers’ power and to soliciting the 
interference of the imperialists. We had to break radically 
with the traitors and level guns at them.—Kadar at the 
Seventh Party Congress, Radio Budapest, Nov. 30, 1959. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The “Classless Society’ 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Among the changes that have taken 
place in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death, and particu- 
larly since Khrushchev’s assumption of power, two trends 
—seemingly contradictory, yet essentially complementary 
in character—emerge in sharp relief. One is the trend 
toward a partial lowering of the rigid social and economic 
barriers that separated the distinctly privileged from the 
distinctly unprivileged in Stalin’s “socialist” society; the 
other has been the tendency toward gradual enhancement 

of the position of the Communist Party in all spheres of 
public life. 

These two trends form the subject matter of the articles 
below. In the first, Mr. Feldmesser traces the progress 
as well as the limitations of the process of “social undif- 
ferentiation,” and offers a provocative explanation of its 
causes. In the second, Mr. Bialer provides a somewhat 
different interpretation of recent Soviet developments in 


this area (particularly with regard to agriculture); the 
bulk of his article, however, is concerned with the intricate 
relationship between the seemingly increased emphasis on 
egalitarianism on the one hand, and the simultaneous 
strengthening of what has come to be the ruling stratum 
in Soviet society—the apparat of the Communist Party, 
the thin layer of political officials exercising unlimited 
power over the 200 million inhabitants of the USSR. 

Elsewhere in this issue the reader will find other items 
relating to the general topic of Messrs. Feldmesser’s and 
Bialer’s articles: the book reviews (pp. 51-58), and the 
Notes and Views section, which features articles on the 
role of the Communist Party in education and journalism 
respectively. Future issues will carry further detailed 
reports on the current status of workers and peasants, as 
well.as up-to-date surveys of the activities and preroga- 
tives of Russia’s new rulers. 


Equality and Inequality under Khrushchev 


A GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN written on the emergence 
of gross inequalities of wealth, privilege, and official 
honor in Soviet society. The process, fully described and 
documented, may be said to have begun with a famous 
speech by Stalin in 1931, in which he denounced 
“equality-mongering” in the wage structure and called 


Mr. Feldmesser is a young American sociologist, 
formerly associated with the Russian Research Center 
of Harvard University, and now Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
The present article is based on a larger study of so- 
cial mobility in the USSR, which Mr. Feldmesser is 
currently writing under a grant from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, and which will contain, of 
course, fuller documentation than that provided here. 


By Robert A. Feldmesser 


for a new attitude of “solicitude” toward the intelligent- 
sia; it manifested itself in highly differentiated incomes, 
in a change in the composition of the Communist Party, 
in the establishment of tuition fees and other more subtle 
obstacles to higher education, in elegant uniforms and 
elaborate titles, and in a host of other ways. By the end 
of World War II, and particularly during the last years 
of Stalin’s life, the trend was clear: The Soviet Union 
was well advanced along a seemingly irreversible course 
toward a rigid system of social stratification, in which 
the upper classes would remain upper, the lower classes 
lower, and the twain would rarely meet. 


Yet the irreversible has now been reversed. With that 
breathtaking facility which so often startles us, the Soviet 
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leadership has launched a series of measures calculated to 
reduce the degree and rigidity of differentiation in Soviet 
society to a very considerable extent. Many observers 
have not yet fully apprehended this turn of events, if 
only because all its component parts had not been assem- 
bled in one place: to do so is one objective of the present 
study. But partly, too, the lack of comprehension is due 
to a reluctance to credit Soviet leaders with the desire or 
ability to achieve so “virtuous” an aim as social equality 
—or rather, it is due to a failure to appreciate the 
meaning of equality in the Soviet system. A second ob- 
jective here is to define that meaning. 


The “Revival of Democracy”’ 


[He] began to trample crudely on the methods of collec- 
tivity in leadership . . . to order people around and push 
aside the personnel of Soviet and economic organizations 
. . . [He] decided questions great and small by himself, 
completely ignoring the opinions of others. 


[He] flattered himself with the belief that all [improve- 
ments] were due only to his own merits. The more success- 
fully things went, the more conceited he became, the more 
airs he gave himself. 


... you get the impression that everything other people do 
is bad, and only the things [he] does are good. 


These scathing remarks could well have been taken 
from Khrushchev’s secret speech to the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU exposing the incredible extremes to which 
Stalin’s method of one-man rule had gone. A common 
reaction to this speech abroad was to see in it a con- 
firmation of the trend toward inequality. The intelli- 
gentsia, or the “state bourgeoisie,” } despite their privi- 
leges vis-d-vis other elements of the population, had 
long resented the Stalinist tyranny. Now, as a result of 
their increasing power in an industrialized and mili- 
tarized state, they had reached the point where they could 
force Khrushchev to confess that they had been unjustly 
treated, to promise them the freedom of decision-making, 
and to guarantee the security of their status. 


Subsequent comments in the Soviet press have belied 
this interpretation. The quotations do not come from the 
secret speech; they are attacks on, respectively, a raton 
party secretary, the chairman of a city soviet executive 
committee, and a factory director.? For, as it now 
appears, the secret speech was directed not only at the 


‘The term is Hugh Seton-Watson’s, in an article presenting 
this interpretation: “The Soviet Ruling Class,’ Problems of 
Communism, No. 3 (May-June), 1956. 

* Respectively in Pravda, Nov. 23, 1957, and Izvestia, Jan. 
16, 1958, and June 13, 1959. These are samples from a plethora 
of similar articles. 
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one big Stalin, but also at all the other little Stalins who 
had grown up in his image. It has been followed up not 
with praise for Soviet administrators, but with denun- 
ciations of “administrirovanie”—the high-handed, arro- 
gant ways of officials who have exercised “petty tutelage” 
over their subordinates; who have glossed over short- 
comings, suppressed criticism, and persecuted their 
critics; who have been “inattentive to the workers and 
their needs;” who have, in short, violated the letter of 
Soviet law and the spirit of “Communist morality.” 


Denunciations of this sort are not, of course, a new 
phenomenon; but what is interesting today is not only 
the frequency of such attacks but the implicit admission 
that the inspiration for bad administrative habits came 
from very high up. Accordingly, Khrushchev’s own be- 
havior, so sharply at variance with Stalin’s, has been held 
up as an example for others to follow: Soviet officials 
have been urged to get closer to the people, to pay more 
attention to them, and not to rely exclusively on existing 
channels of authority. Sessions of local soviets are being 
held more frequently; there have been occasional reports 
of ministers and department heads being subjected to 
questioning by deputies; in some instances, agendas of 
meetings have been posted and public hearings held on 
the items under discussion. The number of deputies in 
local soviets has been increased by 1,800,000, and un- 
paid activists have been taking on tasks formerly per- 
formed by the executive staff—as if housewives were 
indeed to run the state.* Along the same lines, there has 
been a large-scale effort to reinvigorate the system of 
worker and peasant correspondents, to protect them from 
reprisals by the targets of their criticism, and to have 
them do more of the newspapers’ work in place of the 


professional journalistic staff.4 A party journal has told 


raion newspapers that they were not limited to criticizing 
“only rank-and-file workers and ‘second-rank’ officials 
of raion organizations.” ° 


The appeal for “popular participation” to reform the 
deeply ingrained bureaucratic habits of Soviet officialdom 
has even been extended to the party-controlled trade 
unions, which have been urged to shake off their sub- 
missiveness to factory executives and to offer vigorous 
opposition when necessary.® Instances of rambunctious 
local trade-union committees have been held up for 


* See especially the editorial in Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo 1 
Pravo, No. 3 (May), 1956, pp. 3-14; Izvestia, May 22 and 23, 
Oct. 12, and Nov. 24, 1957; Aug. 1, 1958; and May 24, 1959. 

* Pravda, June 8, 1959, and many earlier sources. This matter 
as well as the treatment of readers’ letters were the subjects of 
Central Committee resolutions: Pravda, Aug. 26, 1958, and 
Izvestia, Oct. 11, 1958. 

° Partiinaia Zhizn, No. 14 (July), 1959, p. 55. 

° Report to the 20th Congress, Pravda, Feb. 15, 1956. 
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“material values for the people,” 


emulation, and workers enjoined to criticize “without 
being afraid that it will upset some director or other,” 
and without having their remarks “prepared” or “cleared” 
by higher authorities.* 

Another indication of the new spirit, antedating the 
20th Congress, has been the abolishment of the uniforms, 
insignia or rank, and titles which had been authorized 
for many civilian occupations during and after the war.’ 
There has been an appeal for more informal relations 
and less social distance between those of high rank and 
those of low, and for an end to such practices in the 
armed forces as separate dining rooms for the several 
ranks.® 


In general, the party seems to have been going out of 


_ its way to assert its respect for “ordinary” workers and 


peasants, a development reminiscent, as are many aspects 
of this campaign, of the attitude prevailing during the 
first decade after the October Revolution. Reversing a 
trend of more than 20 years’ duration, the party has 
‘made a deliberate attempt to recruit more workers and 
peasants into its ranks: so much so, that Khrushchev 
was able to report at the 21st Congress that two-thirds 
of current admissions were in those categories, a figure 
which he accurately called a “considerable increase.” 1° 
In addition, the Soviet press has published numerous 
editorials, articles, and letters passionately proclaiming 
the honor and worth of manual labor in a socialist 
society, filled with glowing words about citizens who are 
not afraid of soiling their hands, who are “creating 
rather than “sitting in 
offices and filing papers.” While this line of propaganda 
is not new, it has never been pursued so intensely. 
Indeed, it almost appears that the traditional trinity of 
“workers, collective farmers, and intelligentsia” has been 
teplaced by a duad of the first two classes, so great has 
been the new stress on the “Soviet toilers.” 

The rights and privileges mentioned thus far may 
seem to be only honorific. To be sure, they do not 
Signify any real diffusion of the locus of power in 
Soviet society. Nevertheless, their importance should not 
be underrated: they do, after all, attempt to raise the 
Ordinary worker's self-respect, and to imbue him with 
the consciousness—denied to him under Stalin—of his 
Own contribution to the country’s industrial progress. 


* Pravda, July 11, 1959; see also Izvestia, June 25, 1957. 

“Decree of July 12, 1954, in Shornik Zakonov SSSR i 
Ukazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, Moscow, 1959, 
pp. 411-13. 

* Krasnaia Zvezda, Aug. 21, 1957. 

” Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959. See also T. H. Rigby, “Social Orien- 
tation of Recruitment and Distribution of Membership in the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” American Slavic and 
East European Review, No. 3 (October), 1957. 


A “NEGATIVE” TYPE 


Production Gymnastics 


—Stretch your arms forward . . . then quickly bend down. Since 
you have to straighten out anyway, get hold of this girder. .. . 
Carry it to the other shop, and don't forget to breathe out. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 30, 1959. 
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Having for years been exposed to harassment, incessant 
exhortations, and an attitude on the part of the authori- 
ties bordering on contempt, he is not likely to scorn even 
this—however mild—token of recognition and respect. 


Adjustments in the Income Structure 


In any event, more tangible rewards have also resulted 
from the new policy. Although we need not take too 
literally all of the promises made by Khrushchev—and 
by Malenkov before him—to increase the output of 
consumers’ goods, there is every indication that the 
lowest-paid Soviet workers and peasants have been placed 
in a better competitive position to buy whatever is avail- 


able. 


On the one hand, minimum wages were raised in 1956, 
and two more increases scheduled in the current plan 
will bring the wage floor‘up to 500-600 rubles a month 
by 1965—hardly a level of luxury, but approximately 
twice what it is now; raises have also been promised to 
“medium-paid workers, and employees.”!! Old-age and 
disability pensions have been increased, too. Income 
taxes have been revised in favor of the lowest income 
brackets.!? 


On the other hand, there has been a good deal of 
talk, and some action, aimed at reducing the incomes of 
managerial and scientific personnel. In particular, the 
awarding of lavish bonuses to administrative, party, and 
other officials has been repeatedly attacked, and it is 
almost certain that the worst abuses are being corrected, 
“voluntarily” if not otherwise. A decree of the Council 
of Ministers has warned against excessive expense ac- 
counts on komandirovki (business trips )—another com- 
mon source of added income for economic staffs.13 Sput- 
niks notwithstanding, the scientists have come in for 
their share of criticism, too, for holding multiple jobs 
and for receiving high incomes “merely” because they 
have higher degrees.14 


The range of differentiation is being contracted not 
only between manual and nonmanual workers, but within 
the manual group as well. Wages in a number of indus- 
tries have been sporadically revised over the past five 
years, the guiding principle being “a rise in the propor- 
tion of basic wage rates in workers’ earnings.” Although 
the primary motives seemed to be economic and book- 
keeping concerns—to restrain inflationary forces and 
restore simplicity to the wage structure—it was implied 


" Pravda, Sept. 9, 1956, and Nov. 14, 1958. 

™ Shornikzakonov ..., pp. 505-506. 

" Izvestia, April 4 and June 6, 1959. 

“' Kosomolskaia Pravda, March 20 and April 6, 1956; Pravda, 
July 2, 1959. 
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that many of the premiums and increments which had 
permitted the rise of an inner aristocracy among the 
workers would be curtailed or eliminated. It has now 
been authoritatively stated that greater equality of wages 
is a deliberate intention. A. Volkov, who succeeded 
Kaganovich as head of the Committee on Labor and 
Wages, has declared that, “with the aim of decreasing 
the gap between maximum and minimum wage rates,” 
such measures as these are to be undertaken: a reduction 
in the number of skill categories and in the ratio between 
the highest and lowest rates to “no more than” two to 
one; a “sharp” decrease in the use of progressive piece- 
work rates; and a replacement of individual bonuses by 
collective bonuses, spreading the benefits of a single 
worker’s accomplishment to his whole work team.!° 


Rural Remedies 


Even more striking have been the changes in the agri- 
cultural sector. Adjustments in crop-purchase prices and 
agricultural taxes and other steps taken since 1953 have 
raised the income of collective farmers in general while 
diminishing the range of earnings among and within 
the collectives.!® On several occasions, Khrushchev has 
referred to the “excessively high incomes” of some col- 
lective farms (as he has to the “unjustifiably high in- 
comes” of some workers). One remedy, analogous to 
the industrial wage reform, has been the establishment 
of a uniform pricing system for agricultural purchases, 
without bonuses for exceeding the purchase plan, with 
the result, according to Khrushchev, that “many collec- 
tive farms will undoubtedly get more, while the leading 
collective farms will receive . . . somewhat less than now. 
And this,” he added, “will be entirely fair.” 17 Especially 
interesting is his implicit denial of the principle laid 
down by Stalin in 1931: that wide income differentials 
were needed as incentives to raise production. Khru- 
shchey, on the contrary, has asserted that the farms with 
low income due to poor production are discouraged from 
increasing their output: 


. collective farms that did not achieve the planned 
harvest ... were penalized, as it were. . . . This, of course, 
did not spur them on... . The goal here must be a more 
correct determination of pay in order to provide 


1° Pravda, Nov. 25, 1958. At the 21st Congress, Khrushchev 
remarked that it was also time to eliminate the differential paid 
for work in remote places: Pravda, Feb. 1, 1959. Premiums 
evidently will be preserved for hot or underground jobs and 
hard physical labor. 

Lazar Volin, “Reform in Agriculture,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb), 1959. 


“ Pravda, June 21, 1958. 


incentive not only to the leading but to all collective 
farms.” 


In connection with the shift, now apparently under- 
way, from payment by workdays to guaranteed cash pay- 
ments, the whole problem of income differentiation in 
agriculture was recently discussed in three articles in the 


Soviet Union's leading economic journal. Among situa- 


tions they cited as “unjustifiable” are: income differ- 
entials among collective farms due to varying locations, 
soil fertility, or crops; those between peasants and farm 
executives, due to the closer linking of peasant earnings 
to the volume of output; and those among the peasants 
themselves, due to too many pay-rate categories with too 
steep increases, and to inequitable discrepancies in out- 
put norms. The remedies are fairly obvious, and cases 
are cited in which they are already being applied.'” 


Reform in Education 


The school system initiated in the 1930’s was one of 
the major props of social differentiation. Its salient fea- 
tures, for present purposes, were these: Seven years of 
education were nominally compulsory, although it has 
been revealed that as late as 1958 only 80 percent of the 
young people were completing the course.”° After the 
seven-year school, a youngster might: (1) go to work in 
a job requiring little or no skill; (2) be drafted into a 
labor-reserves school, providing training of up to two 
years for occupations of moderate skill; (3) enter a 
tekhnikum, a three- or four-year school for highly-skilled 
manual and some nonmanual occupations; or (4) pro- 
ceed to the upper grades of a ten-year school for essen- 


tially “academic” training, preparatory in almost all 


Cases to matriculation at a higher educational institution 


_ (wuz). Tuition fees were charged in the vwzes, ten-year 


schools and tekhnikums. Scholarships were available at 
tekhnikums, while room, board, and uniforms were free 
in the labor-reserves schools, but no such aids were 
offered to pupils of the ten-year school. For both material 
and “cultural” reasons, therefore, the tendency was for 
children from lower-status families to attend the voca- 
tional schools and enter the same sort of occupations 
already held by their parents, while children of the 
“elite” were more likely to take the academic sequence 


8 Ibid. 

® Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 2 (Feb.), 1959, pp. 80-88, 113- 
22, 143-49. In addition, see Izvestia, Nov. 30, 1958, in which a 
collective farm chairman reports that his own earnings now 
vary according to the volume of output, but are not to exceed 
1500 rubles a month. 

” Literaturnaia Gazeta, July 3, 1958. Khrushchev has used 
this figure on several occasions. 


preparing them for professional and administrative posi- 
tions. The greater informal influence which highly-placed 
parents could exercise on those responsible for vz ad- 
mission strengthened this tendency. The schools thus 
contributed to the cleavage between manual and non- 
manual groups. 


The decision, adopted at the 19th Congress and tre- 
affirmed at the 20th, to implement universal ten-year edu- 
cation wreaked havoc with this arrangement. Since ten- 
year schooling was to be compulsory, tuition fees made 
little sense, and they were accordingly abolished. 7! On 
the other hand vwz enrollments were not expanded; most 
of the ten-year graduates were expected to go directly to 
work, or into tekhnikums or other vocational schools.?? 
This meant, in turn, a revision of the ten-year-school 
curriculum: physical education, music, art, mechanical 
drawing and other “practical studies,” were increased at 
the expense of academic courses, and the latter were 
simplified in content, with fewer examinations and less 


homework. The effect of these changes—again in part 


intended—was to make school more accessible and more 
comfortable for the children of workers and peasants, 
improving their chances for scholastic success; and to 
blur the distinction between education for the manual 
worker and education for his occupational and social 
superior. 


New Problems and a New Program 


But the reform proved unsatisfactory in important 
respects. In particular, graduates of the ten-year schools 
clung to the idea that they were entitled to a higher 
education. Many of them resented going either to work 
or to a vocational school, preferring to wait until they 
could gain admission to a vwz—and this in the face of 
an imminent labor shortage caused by the birth defi- 
ciencies of the war years. One attempt at solving this 
problem was the campaign, referred to above, stressing 
anew the dignity of manual labor; but it proved futile. 
Khrushchev then struck boldly: rejecting the ten-year 
principle, he declared that eight years of education were 
all that was necessary, and that such training should be 
“close to life”—i.e., primarily vocational. He proclaimed 
a “sacred slogan”: “All students must prepare for useful 
work” and take a full-time job upon completion of the 
eighth grade. 


This . . . will be democratic since more equal conditions 
will be created for all citizens: neither the position nor the 


* Izvestia, June 10, 1956. 


* Nicholas DeWitt, “Upheaval in Education,’ Problems of 
Communism, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb.), 1959. 
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pleas of parents will exempt anyone, whoever he may be, 
from productive labor. ...” 


This program met two related goals: a labor force 
would be trained, in a minimum amount of time, for 
the kind of work that would be the lot of most;7* and 
the notion of an automatic transition from secondary 
school to higher education would be dispelled. The pur- 
pose and atmosphere of the new type of school are sug- 
gested by the fact that pupils will combine their studies 
with productive work and with such chores as cleaning 
classrooms, tending shrubbery, and preparing and serv- 
ing lunches. After the educational overhaul is completed, 
in three to five years, all students who wish to receive full 
secondary schooling (now to be of eleven years’ dura- 
tion)?" will do so by correspondence or in evening or 
off-season schools, without taking time away from their 
jobs. Although there was much discussion of schools for 
the “gifted,” which would not require students to work 
while studying, it is significant that no provision was 
made for them (except in the areas of music and dance) 
in the reform as it was finally enacted. The labor-reserves 
system as such now seems to be a dead letter, though it 
might be more accurate to say that in effect it has been 
extended to embrace all schools and all young people. 


Regulation of Vuz Admissions 


At the same time, changes have been effected to im- 
prove the chances of workers’ and peasants’ children 
competing for entrance to higher educational institutions. 
Khrushchev and others had repeatedly deplored the han- 
dicaps faced by children of lower-status families, scoring 
in particular the fact that the “competition of parents” 
with influence was as important in determining vwz 
admissions as was the competition in entrance examina- 
tions.2° In Moscow’s higher schools, said Khrushchev, 
children of workers and collective farmers made up only 
30 to 40 percent of the enrollment. The abolition of 
tuition fees in the vwzes, along with those in the sec- 
ondary schools, was one move calculated to alter this 


* Memorandum to the Central Committee, Pravda, Sept. 21, 
1958. 

“ Khrushchev estimated an annual increment of 2 to 3.5 
million youths in the labor force two years earlier than under 
the old program (7bid.); this gain is exclusive of the part-time 
work to be performed by pupils in most grades. 

*” It should be pointed out that the eight-year school is not a 
condensation of the ten-year curriculum but an expansion of 
the seven-year school—again indicative of the relaxation of 
academic rigor. 

** See especially Khrushchev's speech to the 13th Congress of 
the Komsomol, Pravda, April 19, 1958, and his memorandum 
to the Central Committee, zbid. Sept. 21, 1958. 
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situation. It is particularly revealing that this step was 
taken at a time when pressure for admission to higher 
education from the growing ranks of ten-year graduates 
was reaching its peak—that is, when selectivity in admis- 
sions was becoming most necessary. If there were truth 
in the hypothesis of growing class stratification under 
pressure from a powerful “state bourgeoisie,” just the 
opposite might have been expected—ze., a rise in the 
tuition fees as a convenient way of shutting out low- 
income applicants. 

Very different rules of competition were instead set 
up. A rising proportion (currently, 80 percent) of vuz 
admissions was reserved for applicants with at least two 
years of work experience or military service;?’ presum- 
ably, this will become a universal requirement when the 
secondary-school reform is complete. Meanwhile, honor 
graduates of the ten-year schools and the tekhnikums 
are now obliged to compete in entrance examinations 
along with everybody else—and, for the sake of “objec- 
tivity,’ the written part of the examinations is turned 
in under a pseudonym.?* In most fields, the first two or 
three years of higher education are to be combined with 
full-time work, in order both to weed out the less serious 
students and to impress the future vwz graduates with the 
“glorious traditions of our working class and collective- 
farm peasantry’—z.e., to blunt the forces making for 
social separateness.2® The method of awarding scholar- 
ships has been revised to take more account of the ma- 
terial needs of the student, and somewhat less of his 
grades; special courses are being organized to help vuz 
applicants who have not completed secondary education, 
or who have been out of school for a while; and all appli- 
cants must present recommendations from places of 
work and also from party, Komsomol, or trade-union 
organizations, whose representatives in addition sit on 
admissions boards *’—all of which recall the days when 
the official aim was to “proletarianize” the higher schools. 
Given the recent Soviet willingness to publish more 
figures (so long as they “look good”), it may be predicted 
that we shall soon have, for the first time since 1938, 


* Ibid., June 4, 1958. 

*S Ibid., June 4 and Nov. 12, 1958; Izvestia, April 4, 1959. 
Since honor graduates formerly were admitted without entrance 
examinations, high-status parents (according to Khrushchev) 
often put pressure on secondary-school teachers to give their 
children good grades (Pravda, Sept. 21, 1958). 

* See Khrushchev’s memorandum, Pravda, Sept. 21, 1958, 
and the Central Committee resolution on school reform, ibid., 
Nov. 14, 1958; also Minister of Higher Education Yelyutin’s 
discussions of the problem, ibid., Sept. 17, 1958, and Izvestia, 
Dec. 24, 1958. 

*” See Komsomolskaia Pravda, Aug. 16, 1956; Vestnik 
Vysshei Shkoly, No. 9 (Sept.), 1957, pp. 3-5; Pravda, June 4, 
1958; and Izvestia, Dec. 24, 1958, and April 4, 1959. 
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comprehensive data on the social origins of students in 
higher education.*! 


The subject of educational reform cannot be passed 
over without taking notice of the boarding schools. 
When Khrushchev first broached the topic at the 20th 
Congress, observers assumed (as in the case of the secret 
speech) that his proposal demonstrated the influence of 
the elite and that the new schools—despite his protesta- 
tion to the contrary—would be exclusive institutions for 
the privileged. 

The reality of the boarding school has been a far cry 
from these suppositions. Priority in admission has gone 
—as, after all, Khrushchev said it should—to children 
from large or low-income families, and to others from 
disadvantaged environments. Fees are charged, but they 
have been waived for those who could not afford them— 
again in accord with Khrushchev’s original suggestion. 
Moreover, the curriculum has been strictly polytech- 
nical, providing training for such occupations as lathe 
- Operators, electricians, farm machine operators, stenog- 
taphers, typists, etc—hardly pursuits becoming to an 
aristocratic caste.** 


Is the Classless Society Coming? 


The scope and force of the trend away from extreme 
differentiation are unmistakable. There are many clues 
other than those which have already been cited: criti- 
cism of the practice of assigning chauffeured cars to 
officials; a pervasive, if still partial, change in the method 
of awarding medals and orders; a demand that the Soviet 
fashion journal concern itself less with evening gowns 
and furs and more with “everyday” clothes. To dismiss 
all this evidence as mere window-dressing, as ritual 
obeisance to an ideology, explains nothing: for why is it 


* Another prediction which might be ventured is the resur- 
rection of intelligence and aptitude tests, abolished in the 
1930’s on the grounds that they emphasized inherited rather 
than acquired traits and discriminated against children of work- 
ers and peasants. In effect, the criteria of “ability” became 
instead school examinations, grades and vz entrance examina- 
tions, which actually discriminate more heavily against low- 
Status students in terms of the motivational or “cultural” influ- 
ences in their lives. Intelligence-test scores are now considered 
less immutable than was once thought to be the case, and 
Khrushchev may “‘discover’’ that IQ tests are a more “objective” 
(7.2., less class-biased) measure of ability than achievement 
tests. 

"On the schools, see Pravda, Feb. 15 and July 1, 1956; 
Uchitelskaia Gazeta, June 27, 1956; Trud, July 27, 1956; 
Pravda, Oct. 9, 1958. It might be noted that many, if not most, 
of the boarding schools have been converted from former 
seven- or ten-year schools, probably due to insufficient construc- 
tion funds. 


happening zow? Why should Khrushchev feel compelled 
to renew rituals that Stalin had long neglected, rituals 
that offend the sensibilities of the “elite”? What, then, 
does account for the change? Is one facet of the “transi- 
tion to communism” to be the end of class distinctions? 

Stalin, it seems clear, had felt that a high degree of 
differentiation was necessary to achieve his overriding 
goal—a very rapid process of industrialization subject 
to his absolute control. This meant, in the first place, that 
a group of loyal and competent administrators and other 
brain-workers had to be created, and quickly. It also 
meant that large segments of the population would have 
to be deprived, at least “temporarily,” of material returns 
from their labor, in order that greater proportions of 
production could be applied to the expansion of indus- 
trial capacity. The consequently depressed condition of 
the workers and peasants Stalin sought to turn to good 
purpose, by offering them great rewards for joining the 
administrative and technical corps—hence the wealth, 
privilege, and prestige which came to define the upper 
end of the occupational hierarchy. The need for upward 
mobility to escape a life of privation would induce peo- 
ple to strive for educational training and vocational 
achievement, and would encourage obedience to Stalin's 
dictates, while the chance for upward mobility would 
serve as a substitute for the more prosaic benefits of a 
slow and moderate rise in the general standard of living. 

The gap thus generated between the higher statuses 
and the lower ably served Stalin’s purposes in some re- 
spects. Those in high position came to live a different 
kind of life, free from the material anxieties of those 
over whom they stood. They became, in short, “insulated” 
from the less fortunate: blind or indifferent to the needs 
and wishes of the masses. For they learned that success 
was to be had by winning the favor not of those below 
them but of those above them, which was exactly what 
Stalin wanted them to learn. Now that the policy has 
come under fire, the attitude which it engendered has 
been amply described in the Soviet press, for example in 
this criticism of the “self-willed” official as a type: 


Tell such an official that he has disturbed his subordinate’s 
state of mind, and he will probably be amazed: ‘His state 
of mind? Brother, we’re having trouble meeting our plan 
here, and I have no time to look into all sorts of cases of 
melancholia.” 


The Problems of Stalinist Policy 


Nevertheless, extreme social differentiation had its 
less desirable aspects, too. For one thing, it “over- 
motivated” the population: anything less than a higher 


* Izvestia, Jan. 18, 1958. 
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education, and the higher occupation it brought, was 
regarded as a disgrace for an upper-status child and as a 
sad fate for a lower-status child—hence, the intense 
pressure exerted on the educational institutions, the 
reluctance of youths to commit themselves to factory 
jobs. For another and more important thing, it interfered 
with the operation of the impersonal selection system 
necessary to an efficient economy and to the reward- 
function of upward mobility. Those in higher and better- 
paid positions were able to use their influence and their 
money to assure similar places for their children, at the 
expense of potentially more capable or more loyal chil- 
dren from less-favored families. Perhaps even worse, 
some children from well-to-do families neither studied 
nor worked, but lived off their parents’ income—an idle 
existence which not only meant a loss to the labor force 
but also, if the Soviet press is to be believed, led in 
many cases to alcoholism, crime, or even to the accept- 
ance of “bourgeois ideology.”** 

This excessive measure of status security perverted 
adults as well as children. Once a man was granted local 
power, he was able to suppress or punish, if not ignore, 
criticism from his inferiors, and he cooperated with his 
colleagues to evade the regime’s cross-checks on him. 
This had been intermittently acknowledged in the Soviet 
Union under the label of semezstvennost (“family-ness”’) , 
but the full dimensions of the problem are only now 
being revealed. Among many instances, one may be cited 
concerning the chairman of a city soviet executive com- 
mittee who “forbade his assistants and the heads of the 
city executive committee departments to appeal to party 
organs without his consent.” *” Thus, higher authorities 
were precluded from receiving the information they 
needed to keep tabs on their own subordinates. Or, if the 
party did manage to find out about and remove some 
incompetent or dishonest official, he often reappeared 
in another responsible position—partly, at least, as the 
result of friendships formed and mutual obligations 
exacted. Indeed, an integral part of the pattern has been 
the concern of officials to find places in the apparat for 
friends and relatives who could reciprocally provide a 
haven if necessary. 

All of this was simply the obverse side of the arbitrary 
power delegated to local officials, for the sake of allowing 
them to carry out their instructions from above without 
interference from below. But it was ironically self- 
defeating: by being freed of criticism from below, ad- 
ministrators were able to free themselves of supervision 


*“ Mark G. Field, “Drink and Deliquency in the USSR,” 
Problems of Communism, No. 3 (May-June), 1955; Allen 
Kassof, “Youth vs. the Regime: Conflict in Values,” ibid., No. 3 
(May-June), 1957. 

* Izvestia, Jan. 16, 1958. 
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from above. This threatened to contravene the cardinal 
dogma of the Soviet system, which has come to be 
known as Stalinism though it could as well be called 
Leninism or Khrushchevism: that ultimate power be- 
longs exclusively to the party—or more accurately, to 
the head of the party. Whenever any group jeopardizes 
that principle, it must be struck down, and that is what 
Khrushchev is doing. Stalin, in other words, forgot his 
Stalinism; and Khrushchev is not repudiating Stalinism, 
he is, if anything, reinstating it. 


Khrushchev’s Two-sided Task 


No doubt, the Soviet press, in characteristic fashion, 
has exaggerated the threat. Stalin was not a complete 
fool, and when all is said and done, he does seem to have 
kept things pretty well under control. If the group whose 
growth he fostered was an “elite,” then surely no elite 
has ever proved so utterly helpless in preventing actions 
which, like those at present, so adversely affect it. The 
danger was a distant cloud—but a good Bolshevik tries 
not to wait until the storm has swept away his fortifica- 
tions. Khrushchev’s task, then, is to rid the “state bour- 
geoisie” of its cockiness, to disabuse it of the notion that 
it is safe whatever it does, to infuse into it fresh blood, 
personnel more responsive to orders. Just because of the 
kinds of positions these people occupy, the task will not 
be easy, and the plan may be “underfulfilled.” But given 
the Soviet political structure, the odds are on Krushchev’s 
side. 

_The nature of the targets at which Khrushchev has 
taken aim makes his crusade sound like an echo of earlier 
revolutionary periods; but in actuality, the development 
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does not connote a return to the situation that prevailed 
in the early 1920's, for Khrushchev has learned some- 
thing from Soviet history. The extremes of high and low 
incomes are to be moderated—but “equality-mongering” 
is still wrong. Mass participation and criticism from 
below are to be permitted—but not “violations of state 
discipline” or “slander of the party and its leaders.” 
Executives should be more humble, more attentive to 
their subordinates—but the principle of “one-man man- 
agement’ is to be preserved. “The struggle against the 
cult of the individual does not at all mean a belittling of 
the significance of leadership and leaders... . The party 
does not advocate the denial of authorities.” *° Moreover, 
Khrushchev has expressly defended the nonmanual pur- 
suits—"those who work in offices are not at all bureau- 
crats, they are the creative people who originate that 
which is new . . ..—and he has strongly implied that, 
even under communism, there will still be the bosses and 
the bossed: communist society will be “highly organ- 
ized.” ** Complete equality is not just around the corner, 
nor even being contemplated. 


“Classlessness’’ Defined 


Nevertheless, Khrushchev 7s seeking a classless society, 
in the proper sense of the term. If an “upper class,” for 
example, means anything, it means a group of people 
who share fairly distinctive values and advantages which 
_ they are able to hold on to for some length of time, even 
against the resistance of others. Yet in the totalitarian 
scheme of things, it is essential to the preservation of 
party supremacy that no group become so entrenched in 
positions of strength as to become insulated against 
further demands from the party. An “upper class,” or any 
other “class,” is no more admissible than an autonomous 
trade union or ethnic group. Hence the party must insist 
—in the long run—that every man be individually and 
continuously on trial, that status and rewards remain con- 
tingent and ephemeral. The greatest threat to the party 
is the development of a sense of identification or soli- 
darity within a group—or class—and this is precisely 
what was happening to the Soviet elite. Khrushchev’s 
war against the bourgeoisie is, in fact, only an extension 
of the battle with the bureaucrats which has long been 
a part of Soviet policy, even if it was sometimes muted. 
In short, “classlessness” is essentially a corollary of 
Stalinism. 

Khrushchey, however, believes himself to be in a 
better position to attain it than Stalin ever was. The 


* Partiinaia Zhizn, No. 7 (April), 1956, p. 5. 
* Pravda, July 2, 1959; also Khrushchev’s report to the 21st 
Congress, Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959. 


creation of a substantial industrial base has relieved 
him of the urgency which Stalin so acutely felt. Automa- 
tion, as he has frequently pointed out, really has di- 
minished the differences between mental workers and 
manual. The spread of education has freed him from 
dependence on a relatively small group as the only 
source of administrative and intellectual personnel; 
workers and peasants can now be brought into the vuzes 
with less risk of lowering the quality of education (as 
happened in the 1920's). Finally, he evidently presumes 
that a long period of enforced political homogeneity has 
led to the withering away of deviant values among 
Soviet citizens. Criticism from below would thus be less 
dangerous, since it is more likely to accord with what 
the party wants. The only agency left which has enabled 
Soviet man to maintain and transmit both “hostile” 
values and favored positions, with even a small degree 
of success, is the family whence the significance of 
the boarding schools (and other attempts to loosen 
family bonds). For the boarding schools are destined to 
be not elite institutions, but universal ones: the instru- 


ment by which the regime hopes finally to achieve con- 
trol over the last remaining semi-autonomous activity, 
the rearing of children.** This, too, is an objective which 
will be familiar to students of Soviet history, but unlike 
the situation earlier, Soviet leaders may well feel that 
they now have, or can produce, the material facilities 
with which to realize it. 


Yet it is unlikely that the regime has solved, once and 
for all, the problem of inequality. Power corrupts—even 
delegated power. Workers and peasants, no less than 
intelligentsia, will sooner or later try to put their privi- 
leges to uses which, so far as the party is concerned, are 
“selfish.” They may, for example, try to develop a 
monopoly of their own on higher education, or act “pre- 
maturely” to increase the production of consumers’ goods 
or raise wages, in a kind of latter-day “workers’ opposi- 
tion.” Or, once terror is removed, they may turn out not 
to have lost all their hostile values, after all. When that 
happens, they will once more be put back in the inferior 
position they knew up to Stalin’s death. No end is in 
sight to this ancient practice of playing one off against 
the other, this alternate granting of status privilege 
within a basically classless framework, as the Soviet 
system struggles with its perennial and fundamental 
problem: the need to control the controllers. 


*° “The sooner we provide nurseries, kindergartens and board- 
ing schools for all children, the sooner and the more success- 
fully will the task of the communist upbringing of the grow- 
ing generation be accomplished”: Khrushchev’s theses on the 
Seven-Year Plan, Pravda, Nov. 14, 1958. See also the decree 
on the boarding schools in Pravda, May 26, 1959. 
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wate : But Some Are More Equal Than Others” 


IT WILL STILL take us a long time, but whatever the 
circumstances, we must see to it that our specialists—who 
constitute and will continue to constitute a distinct social 
stratum until we attain the highest degree of development 
of Communist society—live better under socialism than 
under capitalism." 


In these words of Lenin we find the origin of the 
privileged caste of technical intelligentsia and executive 
officialdom which has long been a distinctive feature of 
Soviet society. Stalin extended Lenin’s principle of privi- 
lege to political and administrative “specialists” as well 
as to experts in the art of coercion; at the same time he 
created a system of social stratification which, in the 
degree of its rigidity and class differentiation, has had no 
equal in contemporary industrial societies. 

Among the evolutionary shifts which have taken place 
since Stalin’s death, changes affecting this aspect of 
Soviet society have attracted special attention—not 
wholly by chance or without reason. On the one hand, 
the new leadership has spared no effort to publicize the 
favorable features of such changes both at home and 
abroad; along with sputniks, they have increasingly be- 
come the trump cards of official propaganda. On the 
other hand, the policy moves and measures involved 
here have been a natural focus of outside interest since 
they have important effects both on the Soviet economy 
and on the relations of the party to the rest of the so- 
ciety. There is a tendency in the non-Communist world 
—more conscious in some quarters, of course, than in 


"V. I. Lenin, Collected Works (Russian ed.), 1952, Vol. 33, 
p. 169. 


As a former member of the Polish Communist Party 
apparatus, Mr. Bialer, who defected in 1956 and now 
makes his residence in the United States, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the structures and operations 
not only of his “native” party, but also of the parties 
of the Soviet Union and the East European countries, 
which he frequently visited in the years 1949-1955. 
His analysis of “The 21st Congress and Soviet Policy” 
appeared in the March-April 1959 issue of this journal. 
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others—to search for signs of a democratic evolution in 
the Soviet system, as the most comfortable and simplest 
escape from the problems and dangers of perpetuated 
East-West competition. The policy shifts under discus- 
sion offer rich food for such hopes because they con- 
stitute, without question, significant departures from 
the past; it therefore becomes a crucial matter to assess 
them in broad perspective, to see—in short—whether 
they have affected the essential totalitarian features of 
the Soviet system. 


Types of Change 


These shifts can be divided into two groups. In the 
first group are those which have brought about a distinct 
improvement in the general living standard and working 
conditions of the Soviet population. Borrowing from the 
Marxist-Leninist lexicon, one could justifiably say that 
the “law of absolute pauperization’—the concept of 
the inevitable growing poverty of the laboring masses 
under capitalism—well describes the conditions which 
prevailed for the great majority of the Soviet populace 
during Stalin’s rule; if there were occasional intervals 
which saw some amelioration of these conditions, still 
the overall living standard hovered continuously on 
the verge of destitution by any yardstick. By contrast, 
there is not the slightest doubt that a constant rise in 
living standards has taken place during the last seven 
years among a broad segment of the population. A great 
deal of evidence has been compiled to substantiate this 
trend (see, e.g., the comprehensive article by Alec Nove 
in the last issue of this journal”); and while there are 
still discrepancies between Soviet propaganda claims and 
actual achievements, it seems pointless to waste debate 
on them, since—assuming a continuation of present 
policies—the gap will narrow with time. 


* A. Nove, “Social Welfare in the USSR,” No. 1 (Jan.-Feb.), 


1960, p. 1. 


In the second group are shifts which actually or seem- 
ingly affect the class structure of the Soviet Union— 
that is, the relative status of the different social strata. 
Again applying Marxist-Leninist concepts, if under 
Stalinism the “law of absolute pauperization” of the 
worker and peasant masses occasionally “let up” a little, 
the “law of {their} relative pauperization” operated with- 
out interruption from the late 1920's until very recently. 
In plainer terms, paralleling the retreat from early “revo- 
lutionary romanticism” and the growth of the bureauc- 
racy, there was increasing isolation of the various social 
strata and increasing disparity between the living con- 
ditions and social privileges of the higher and lower 
classes (or as Flora Lewis has aptly described them, 
the “upper classless” and the “lower classless”). As will 
be shown, the changes that would bring about a genuine 
reversal of this trend are of quite a different caliber 
than those in the first group. 


The issue has been raised whether Stalin—had he 
lived and faced the same opportunities as Khrushchev— 
would have acted to raise the living standard of the 
Soviet people. In this writer’s view, there are no grounds 
for maintaining that Stalin opposed a rise in the living 
standard per se: to suppose that he kept it in a depressed 
state as an absolute goal rather than as a relative neces- 
sity (from his viewpoint) is to demonize his medieval 
personality and to regard his policy as completely de- 
tached from the economic and political facts of life as he 
saw them. A policy of raising the living standard could 
be characterized as “anti-Stalinist” if the price of its 
pursuit were a renunciation of the priority of heavy in- 
dustry, a slowing down of Soviet military growth, and 
a decrease in the accumulation-consumption ratio of the 
economy. Such a policy was pursued by Imre Nagy in 
Hungary during 1953-54, to a certain extent by Malen- 
kov in the USSR during the same period, and by Go- 
mulka in Poland after 1956." 


Khrushchev’s program to raise the living standard is 
no such “anti-Stalinist” policy. It does not reject the 
basic system of priorities of the Stalinist era. In point 
of fact, the terms “anti-” or “pro-Stalinist,” or “anti-” or 
“pro-totalitarian,’ have no more relevancy to his efforts 
in this area than they have to Soviet successes in the 
exploration of space. In raising the living standard, 
Khrushchev has simply actualized existing potentials in 
the economic situation; he has not initiated social changes 
or ideological revisions. 


* The Polish example raises the question whether such an 
“anti-Stalinist” policy can in fact be successfully pursued in a 
Communist state: while Nagy’s and Malenkov’s aborted poli- 
cies are inconclusive in this respect, Gomulka’s longer experi- 
ment led to deepening economic crisis and ultimately to major 
revisions in his policy. 


The situation is different when it comes to changes 
in the second category. A lessening of class differentia- 
tion in Soviet society—if it should prove to be a genuine 
trend and not a short-term tactical maneuver—would 
constitute a basic social reform and a political phenome- 
non of import. The question is whether the present 
regime has in fact adopted such a policy—and if so, 
whether it constitutes a long-range trend comparable 
to the effort to raise the living standard. There is no 
doubt that a number of developments attest to some 
levelling off of class differentiation, but in the author’s 
view this tendency is limited in important respects. 
The economic effects are the most easily measured, and 
it is to these that we will first turn attention. 


The Status of Peasa.uts vis-a-vis Workers 


Regarding the industrial workers as the basic layer 
of Soviet society, the economic. stratification initiated 
under Stalin took place in two directions, both down- 
ward and upward. 

The peasant became the main victim of the differ- 
entiation downward. It is something of a paradox that 
for long years the only “economic” privilege extended 
to the peasant—that is, the only hope he had of raising 
his standard of living—was the right left to him to 
escape from the countryside to the city. Some statistics 
just recently revealed give an inkling of the desperate 
situation which prevailed among the peasantry at the 
end of the Stalin era: during 1953, 13 percent of the 
kolkhozes in Tadzhikistan were unable to pay their 
farmers any cash for collective labor, while 28 percent 
paid only one ruble per labor day*—this in a republic 
which was strongly favored by the existing agricultural 
price-structure (in 1950, it might be noted, Tadzhikistan 
and two other cotton-growing republics received 30 
percent of all kolkhoz money income in the USSR, 
though containing only 4 percent of the collective 
farms? ). 

The disproportion between peasant and worker in- 
comes, in Soviet writings euphemistically called “the 
differences between town and country,” has decreased 
dramatically in the later years of the post-Stalin era. 
Between 1952-58 all told, the average payment per 
labor day on the collectives has about tripled, and the 
total sum of the collectives’ payment for labor has 
almost quadrupled.® Nothing close to such an increase 


* These figures were cited at the December Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee: Pravda, Dec. 24, 1959. 

5 See Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies, 
report of the Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 1960, Part I, p. 272. 

° Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, 1958, p. 25. 
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has affected industrial wages or the urban standard 
of living. 

The present regime’s policy on peasant income may 
be explained, in the main, as follows: In the era of 
“primary socialist accumulation”—and then during the 
postwar reconstruction and development of industry— 
agriculture was designated as the basic source of 
accumulation, the payer of what Stalin called the 
“tribute” necessary to achieve industrialization. But as 
Soviet industrial power grew, a more equitable distri- 
bution of the burden of accumulation between the city 
and the country, between industry and agriculture, 
became not only possible, but absolutely necessary if 
further progress was to be achieved. Lags in agri- 
cultural production had become a stumbling block, 
hindering the expansion of industry, the raising of 
urban living standards, and not least of all the Kremlin’s 
expansionist plans. Forcible methods of collectivization 
had been sufficient to ensure the siphoning off of 
produce from the country to the town, but not to 
stimulate agricultural development. The introduction 
of genuine incentives into agriculture—that is, in- 
centives which would raise the standard of living— 
became imperative. 


A New Retreat? 


The Soviet leaders have vigorously pursued this 
objective over a period of years. Recent evidence sug- 
gests, however, that they are now more concerned with 
the reverse of the problem: namely, how to slow down 
the pace of the process that they set in motion—in fact, 
how to prevent the peasants’ income from reaching 
the level of the workers’ income. Clear indications of 
this concern were manifested at the December plenum 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, where a con- 
certed attack was launched against the present index of 
purchasing prices for agricultural commodities. One 
after another, high functionaries of the party took the 
stand against the current price scale. The first Secretary 
of the Tadzhik SSR, T. Uldzhabayev, declared that at 
meetings of activists and on higher party levels, “a 
unanimous opinion concerning the need to lower prices 
for cotton, fruit and other products had been expressed 
{applause}.”* Georgia’s First Secretary, V. Mzhavanadze, 
asserted that it was “necessary to work out new proposals 
for lowering the purchase prices of tea, citrus fruits, 
bay leaves, and industrial crops.”® The speeches of C. 
Polyansky of the RSFSR, N. Podgorny of the Ukraine, 


* Pravda, Dec. 24, 1959. 
* Ibid., Dec. 25, 1959. 
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V. Akhundov of Azerbaijan and many others were 
keyed to the same theme. 


Two future courses were suggested at the plenum. 
On the one hand, it was proposed that kolkhoz com- 
modity prices be adjusted, on a step-by-step basis, to 
approximate more closely the prices “paid” to sovkhozi 
(the state farms). “It is necessary,’ said Mr. Polyansky 
(RSFSR), “to work toward a closer approach between 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz costs of production . . .” and 
“toward a closer approach between kolkhoz purchase 
prices and the contractural prices of the sovkhozi.’ 9 
An indication of the differences between olkhoz and 
sovkhoz delivery prices was provided by N. Belyaev, 
in data on Kazakhstan for 1958:1° 


Kolkhoz Price Sovkhoz Price 

(in rubles per centner) 
Wool 4,213.00 1,821.00 
Mutton 578.92 320.92 
Beef 143:39 416.72 
Sunflower Seed 138.72 60.30 


If these figures are representative of the whole coun- 
try, it would seem necessary to lower kolkhoz prices 
by some 40 to 60 percent to meet sovkhoz levels. 


The second proposal advanced at the plenum—by 
N. Podgorny, N. Belyaev, and others—was to introduce 
a maximum wage for the collective farmers.1! While 
no exact figure was set, there have been various indica- 
tions that the maximum collective wage under considera- 
tion would approximate the average industrial wage. 
It is worth noting that the proposal was put forward 
following complaints by several speakers that kolkhozniki 
in some regions were earning more than the average 
wage of workers in the area. That such cases must 
be few and far between, however, seems indicated by 
data revealing that during 1958, the average monthly 
earning of kolkhozniki—combining payments in money 
and in kind—was below the minimum wage of 270 
rubles established for rural areas.'* It seems clear from 
these figures that no more than a small percentage of 
kolkhoz workers could, in the near future, reach the 
proposed maximum wage whether it is adopted or not. 


The complaints and proposals aired at the December 
plenum bring into focus the problem confronting the 
leadership. The current price level for the purchase of 
collective commodities has been one of the mainsprings 
responsible for the improvement of agricultural pro- 


* Ibid., Dec. 23, 1959. 

" Ibid. 

" Tbid. 

*’ Based on the author’s extrapolation of data in Comparisons 
of the United States and Soviet Economies, p. 274-76. 


duction. Its importance is underscored by the fact that 
in 1958, for the first time in the history of collectiviza- 
tion, cash payments for collective labor overtook the 
gross income earned by the kolkhozniki from the sale of 
produce raised on their private plots.1% Any down- 
grading of the price index is bound to lead to a drop in 
peasant incomes—or at very least to hold them in 
check—and the adverse psychological effects of such a 
move could be serious in the extreme. 


The dilemma which confronts the regime is how to 
continue encouraging the development of agriculture— 
necessary if it is to fulfill its projected goal of over- 
taking the United States in per capita agricultural 
production—while at the same time guarding against 
the increase of peasant income at a greater pace than 
that of the rest of society, specifically the workers. The 
leadership wants only to narrow, not to close, the gap 
between the peasants’ and the workers’ living standard— 
at least until such time as it feels able to transform 
the collectives into a completely state-owned system 
of agriculture. In view of the complexities of this 
situation, it is pointless for the moment to speak of a 
dominant trend toward the levelling of the economic 
inequities which have separated these two groups. 


Shifts in “Upward” Differentiation 


Whether the process of stratification that took place 
upward from the working class, separating it from the 
“higher” layers of the society, has now been set in 
reverse is a much more complicated question. There is a 
great deal of statistical evidence available concerning 
the improved circumstances of the workers. But there 
is very little hard data to show the effects of recent 
policies on the upper strata; and the higher a particular 
group stands in the hierarchy, the less is said about it 
in official sources. Moreover, the higher the group, 
the more its status must be measured in terms not just 
of money income but of a broad range of privileges— 
both economic and non-economic—which indirectly 
favor its welfare. 


Starting, then, with the clearest evidences of change, 
there is no doubt that steps have been taken to lessen 
the fantastic ranges in earning power, and hence in 
living conditions, within the industrial working class. 
There is also not much doubt that the chasm between 
the workers on the one hand and the lower-level “organ- 
izational” men and technical intelligentsia on the other 
has been closed to some extent. The differences of 
economic position both within and between these groups 


Ibid. p. 275. 


ate indicated fairly accurately by the simple dimension 
of nominal earnings. The basic intent of the regime 
in this respect is clear from the wage and salary pro- 
visions of the Seven-Year Plan: the minimum wage is 
to increase by some 60 to 70 percent between 1959 
and 1965, compared to an average increase in all money 
wages of 26 percent.’* Since by some estimates 20 per- 
cent or more of all workers in the main sectors of the 
state economy are in the minimum wage bracket, it 
seems safe to assume that the most glaring wage dis- 
parities—in the broad range from unskilled workers 
at one end to technical specialists and middle-ranking 
professionals or officials at the other—will be lessened 
considerably.1® 


Moving on up the scale, we come to the question of 
economic differentiation between the above-mentioned 
groups and the party and governmental managerial 
strata. It is at this level that information concerning 
direct monetary remuneration is most difficult to 
come by There have been rumors that the salaries 
of some very high-ranking bureaucrats—for example, 
government ministers—have recently been reduced.1® 
But how wide or how deep the scythe has cut nobody 
knows; there are not even solid grounds for speculation. 


This, however, is the least of the problem. For at 
the higher levels, excessive inequalities in nominal 
wages cease to be the only yardstick for measuring 
differences in economic status. From the medium strata 
of officialdom on upward, economic privileges of a 
non-monetary character increasingly affect and deter- 
mine the living standard of their recipients. These 
privileges are hard to measure not only because they 
are rately discussed in detail in Soviet publications, 
but also because they are largely qualitative rather 
than quantitative in nature. 


Economic Immeasurables 


Some examples will be useful. In the catastrophic 
housing situation which exists in the Soviet Union 
today, the allotment of dwelling space depends much 
less on a person’s ability to pay than on his official 
status. His position in the power set-up determines the 


“ Pravda, Nov. 14, 1958. 


® The 20-percent figure has been estimated to apply in the 
broad sectors of industry, transport, communication and con- 
struction: Sotsialisticheski Vestnik (New York), December 
1959) p. 233. 

1° E.g., the Moscow correspondent of the French newspaper 
Le Monde, Michel Tatu, reports (Jan. 5, 1960) getting “‘indi- 
cations” from M. Volkov, Chairman of the Soviet Governmental 
Commission for labor and wages, that many top ministerial, 
military and administrative officials had been cut in salary. 
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size and the quality of the housing he can procure. 
In urban areas a great portion of the party apparatus, 
for example, lives in specially-built blocks of apart- 
ments—well above average in their appointments— 
which are the property of the party and are ex- 
cluded from the supervision of the local authorities. 
Since, moreover, these units cannot accommodate all 
party personnel, a certain number of units in newly- 
built apartment houses are systematically assigned to 
the party from the general housing pool administered 
by the local government. Once these units are assigned, 
control passes entirely to the party, which can choose 
or change tenants at will. Cases have even been reported 
where unoccupied apartments have been held in reserve 
by local party committees. In this situation, housing 
has inevitably become a political instrument with 
which to reward the worthy or to punish the recal- 
citrant. 

Other non-monetary economic privileges can again 
be exemplified by party practice, though also available 
through separate channels to all groups of the elite. 
First of all, the party owns and operates a whole chain 
of so-called “rest homes’—in effect, vacation resorts— 
offering free and relatively high-class accommodations 
to all party personnel and their families.1* In addition, 
party workers have access to a party-run network of 
medical facilities, complete with highly-trained per- 
sonnel, modern methods of treatment, and scarce 
domestic or imported medicines not generally available 
to the public. A ruble in the hands of a party apparatchik 
has a “usable value” no less important than its nominal 
purchasing power: It may be spent at any of a number 
of stores, service shops, cafeterias and canteens which 
are run by the party outside the public retail trade 
network, and which offer a line of “deficit” or luxury 
goods and services rarely obtainable elsewhere. Among 
other economic sidelines, the party even maintains a 
so-called “loan-assistance fund” from which party 
workers can borrow money without interest, paying it 
back in small installments. These are only a few of 
the operations through which the party disperses its 
favors. 


*“ “Rest homes” are, of course, supposed to be available to all 
deserving Soviet workers, but some simple arithmetic raises 
questions about this claim. According to an official Soviet source, 
as of 1958 there were 836 “rest homes’ in the USSR, accom- 
modating 160,000 people for two-week vacation periods. Ac- 
cording to the same source, the total working force in the 
nationalized economy and state administration in the same year 
totaled 54.4 million people. Extrapolating these figures, it is 
seen that the rest homes can accommodate only about 7 to 8 
percent of the working population. The opportunities for 
“privilege-mongering’” become clear. Source: Narodnoe Kho- 
zyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu, Moscow, 1959, pp. 101, 666, 895. 
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The privileges spoken of here do not just pertain 
to the few hundred officials in Khrushchev’s inner circle 
(they are already living in a “Communist” society 
where everybody receives according to his needs). 
These privileges are enjoyed—to a greater or lesser 
degree, of course—by the entire political bureaucracy 
and a considerable part of the state bureaucracy. When 
the sum of such peripheral benefits is considered, it is 
clear that economic differentiation between the political 
or administrative official and the average citizen is much 
more than a matter of difference in pay. 

Are these privileges now being eliminated—or even 
modified? It is impossible to answer definitively. More 
than likely they have simply assumed a more “sophisti- 
cated”—that is, less obvious—character as a result of 
the general improvement on the “open” market and the 
decrease in consumer-goods shortages. The Soviet system 
at present and for the foreseeable future will remain 
a system where the conveyance of goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer is primarily determined not 
by simple laws of supply and demand—ze., by a free 
circulation of commodities in exchange for money—but 
by planned distribution, allowing regime authorities to 
decide to a large degree what will be sold, where, when, 
and to whom. The wealth of published testimony bear- 
ing witness to the differences in the quantity and 
quality of goods available in Moscow compared to the 
provincial cities, or again in industrial towns compared 
to rural areas, indicates the broad pattern established 
by distribution controls up to the present. Within this 
framework, it is clear that planning decisions have 
been based on both economic and political priorities— 
and the shorter the supply of particular goods, the 
greater the influence of political considerations in their 
distribution. 

In the absence of any indications to the contrary, it 
is fair to assume that these priorities continue to 
operate.'* The indirect economic privileges described 
above may be “survivals from the past” but they have 
an incentive value among the upper strata which the 


regime would be loathe to sacrifice. It would be neither | 


possible, given the inadequate level of consumer goods 
and services, nor politic, given the professed policy of 
wage equalization, for the regime to compensate for 
any abandonment of these privileges with some form 


** The parallel situation in Poland is interesting in this 
respect. During the Polish “October” a great number of the 
non-monetary economic privileges of the ruling bureaucracy 
were abruptly liquidated. Yet in the period of “stabilization” 
since, Gomulka has found it necessary to restore the system of 
privilege to some extent—this despite his own notably ascetic 
tastes (which would seem to militate against such a retreat) and 
despite the inevitable negative impact on public opinion. 
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KAZDEMU WEDLUG POTRZEB? 


To Each According to His Needs? 


of direct monetary return. Taking all of the above into 

consideration, any talk of a trend aimed at undercutting 
the privileged economic position of Soviet officialdom 
is—to say the least—premature. 


The War on Permanent Privilege 


There is, however, a category of policies adopted by 
the Soviet leadership which in a special and distinct 
sense has been directed against these upper strata; such 

policies have had as their common target the perpetua- 
tion of privileged status without regard to performance, 
the “bequest” of such status from one generation to 
another, and the companion tendency in Soviet society 
toward class immobility. 

Thus, in the case of Khrushchev’s educational re- 
forms, for example, steps have been taken to equalize 
the opportunities and competition for higher education 
among youths from all social classes of the population, 
and to curb the abuses of social privilege and power 
whereby upper class families have often secured the 
enrollment of their children in the universities. These 
measures should help to increase upward mobility and 
in time to make class standing more dependent on 
ability, less on heredity. 

Another step in the same direction has been the 
prolonged and vigorous press campaign attacking the 
laws of inheritance and other privileges of the so-called 
“golden youth’—the sons of “good” family who for all 
practical purposes do not work, but instead live off 
their parents’ incomes or inheritances left to them. 


—From Szpilki, Sept. 13, 1959. 


The regime’s attack is directed not only against the 
sons but against the fathers—that is, against the assumed 
privilege of “life membership” in the hierarchy. While 
this privilege has never, of course, been set forth as a 
positive right, its foundations were laid during Stalin's 
time. In the development of the “new class” under 
Stalin, upward mobility was restricted—though for the 
ablest the road led to ever higher honors. On the other 
hand, downward mobility was even more restricted: the 
road of descent was limited almost exclusively to political 
“liquidation” and/or the grave. Assuming that a career- 
ist steered clear of political deviations, did not antago- 
nize superiors, and had some talent for flattery, he could 
attain a permanent berth among the privileged, once he 
was “in” with those who counted. The hero of a collec- 
tion of stories recently published in the Soviet Union—a 
party functionary named Prokhor—exemplifies and per- 
haps immortalizes the “staying power” of the privileged 
group. When questioned about his professional spe- 
ciality, Prokhor characterizes himself as “party activist” 
or “leader” (rukovoditel). He not only fails to discharge 
duties but positively disrupts operations in one after 
another of the positions he holds—yet another place is 
always offered to him. Why?—because in the files of the 
party committee he is a party activist, a member of the 
privileged group; he is not guilty of political deviations, 
and is generally a “nice fellow’; therefore he must be 
given a responsible post.!® 


 N. Troyepolski, Prokhor Semnadsatii i drugie (Prokhor 
the Seventeenth and Others) , Moscow, 1955. 
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The current leadership is clearly at war against this 
concept of permanent privilege. One of the weapons it 
has used has been to cut back the size of the party and 
state elite.?° In this process it has relegated officials who 
have not shown administrative or leadership ability to 
jobs in direct production. 


The Motivations 


These several policies certainly do damage to the 
position of the bureaucratic and managerial strata, and 
they have not been undertaken merely for the sake of 
propaganda—though they are widely exploited as such. 
Do they, on the other hand, constitute an attack on the 
existence of the new class, or on its basic right to a 
privileged position in Soviet society? It would seem not. 
Khrushchev’s new-found taste for greater equipoten- 
tiality among social groups is not an attempt to destroy 
the “new class,” but rather, in a sense, to “rescue” it from 
itself—and in the process, to make sure that it remains 
dependent on the party leadership. 


If the the slogan “back to Leninism,” so frequently 
employed by Khrushchev, means anything at all, it 
means his attempt to return to a more offensive, ambi- 
tious and imaginative policy in all spheres of Soviet 
activity. But the shape in which he found the “new 
class” when he acceded to power was inadequate to the 
tasks and goals he had in mind; its muscles, so to speak, 
had lost their flexibility and had grown fat. Inflexibility 
among cadres is desirable in the sphere of ideological 
adherence, but not at the level of practical performance. 
Accordingly, Khrushchev has set about making the “new 
class” not only more flexible but more dynamic. From 
his point of view, this class should have a right to enjoy 
special economic privileges, but not as an end in them- 
selves. It should be a hard-working elite, not a leisure 
class. It should have the drive of the “empire-builders” 
of the nineteenth century, not the comfort-seeking self- 
complacency of an aristocracy. 


At the same time, Khrushchev’s reforms have had 
another—and perhaps even more important—end in 
view. The “new class” cannot be allowed to grow strong 
enough to achieve even partial independence from the 
central authority, the party leadership. If the control of 
the leaders is to be maintained, there should be no people 


* Very little information is available on the size of these cuts, 
though there is no doubt that some have taken place, particu- 
larly in the state bureaucracy. With regard to the party appa- 
ratus, a delegation of the Italian Communist Party, in a report 
on talks with Soviet party officials, quoted a high-level deputy’s 
statement that cuts have been made and are still being made: 
Problemi e realita dell’URSS, Riunitti, Rome, 1958, p. 52. 
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of “independent means,” and no groups with a “guar- 
enteed” permanent place in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 
When such guarantees exist, or are taken for granted, a 
caste loses its zest and becomes preoccupied with its own 
private affairs—and the ties making it dependent on the 
leadership begin to weaken. Hence all blessings must 
come from on high; it must remain within the province 
of the leadership to grant or withhold them, and to 
demand that they constantly be earned anew. 

In Stalin’s time any tendency toward the weakening 
of ties between the upper strata and the regime was kept 
in check by the constant threat and frequent use of 
terror, in wholesale violation of so-called “socialist le- 
gality.” With the abolishment of organized terror the 
regime has been faced with the task of curbing this 
tendency by “lawful” measures—z.e., by strong and con- 
tinuous economic and organizational checks. This factor 
is important in considering how Khrushchev has been 
able to carry through his “reforms” without greater and 
more effective opposition on the part of the upper strata. 
It should be kept in mind that freedom from fear and 
terror is a very fresh sensation for these people. 
Khrushchev has demonstrated on more than one occa- 
sion that he can be ruthless in the face of resistance, and 
the choice between accepting his reforms and inviting 
even a partial retreat towards coercive methods of “per- 
suasion” had probably not been difficult to make. To use 
an old adage, the elite probably recognizes that it cannot 
eat its cake and have it too. 


Evolutionary Trends 


Adjusting our focus once again to the whole society, 
it can be shown that a very curious and seemingly con- 
tradictory process is taking place in the Soviet Union. 
On the one hand, the structure and functions of the 
primary productive and administrative units of the econ- 
omy have been influenced, to an increasing degree, by 
factors of rationality; both the managers and the work- 
ers, at their respective levels of responsibility, have been 
allowed to exercise far more initiative than was the case 
under Stalin. On the other hand, the control of the 
central authority—its ability to render and to enforce 
basic policies—has not been diminished, but in fact has 
increased in certain important respects. In short, the 
montstic character of the Soviet system of governance— 
which is the heart of the meaning of totalitarianism— 
has become even more pronounced. 

This phenomenon merits close examination. In anal- 
yses of the recent evolution of Soviet totalitarianism, 
the main stress has been laid on the absence of one-man 
dictatorship in the first years after Stalin’s death and on 


‘ 


the relative weakness of the recent dictatorship of 
Khrushchev. Totalitarianism is not, of course, identical 
with one-man dictatorship. There are dictatorships at 
present in a number of countries (e.g., the UAR, Iraq, 
Portugal and Spain), but these regimes cannot be 
labeled totalitarian. But does the opposite hold true? Can 
a totalitarian system endure for long without some form 
of dictatorship, of domination by an individual, at the 
top? The Soviet experience would indicate that it can- 
not. The inner logic of totalitarianism creates a tendency 
toward the concentration of power in the hands of a 
single leader. 

What explains this tendency? The sme gua non of a 
totalitarian system is the existence of central authority to 
make and to enforce basic decisions affecting all spheres 
of life. When there is a fluctuating balance of power at 

the center, in turn causing fluctuation or frequent change 
in basic policies, then the efficiency and discipline of the 

society are dangerously weakened. Such periods of insta- 
bility may occur in any totalitarian system, but almost 
immediately the search for a new condition or form of 
stability begins. 

The process that is set in motion can best be demon- 

strated by drawing a contrast. In a parliamentary democ- 
racy basic policies are determined by the opinion of the 
majority. In the parliamentary body itself, there must be 
a so-called “working majority” if the business of state is 
to be accomplished; in the absence of such a majority 
over any period of time, policy determinations remain 
in a state of suspension and the parliamentary system 
itself is threatened. (The crisis in the Fourth French Re- 
public before de Gaulle’s accession is a good example 
of this situation.) 

It has been supposed by some that the top policy- 
making bodies in the Soviet system—the Presidium and 
the Central Committee of the party—similarly operated 
on the basis of a “working majority” during the period 
of so-called “collective leadership.” In point of fact, the 
concept of “collective leadership,” invoked after Stalin’s 
death and finally dropped in the summer of 1957, was 


adopted precisely because of the lack of such a majority. 


It is sufficient to recall the countless shifting alliances 


and conflicts among the Soviet leaders to realize the 
ridiculousness of supposing that any real “working ma- 
jority” could have existed (e.g., Khrushchev, Malenkov 
and others vs. Beria in 1953; Khrushchev, Molotov, 
Bulganin and others vs. Malenkov in 1954; Khrushchev, 
Bulganin, Kaganovich, Shepilov and others vs. Molotov 
in 1955; Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, Shepilov, 
Bulganin vs, Khrushchev, Mikoyan and Zhukov in 1956- 
57; Khrushchev and others vs. Zhukov in 1957—enough 
instances, one would hope, to prove the point). The con- 
cept of collective leadership endured as long as there was 
a relative equilibrium of power within the Soviet leader- 
ship, preventing the formation of a working majority. 
The process of elimination necessary before such a 
“working” majority could be formed left—in the end— 
a “majority of one.” 

Khrushchev’s rise demonstrates that the present Soviet 
system is not much different from its predecessor in so 
far as the inexorable tendency toward a concentration of 
power is concerned. The power he now commands does 
not, of course, approach the degree or scope of the power 
wielded by Stalin in the prime of his dictatorship, and 
possibly it never will attain that level. In this sense it 
might be claimed that the Soviet system is “less totali- 
tarian” than in the past. There are, however, other factors 
to be considered which preclude such a judgment. 


Shifts in the Power Pattern 


Let us turn, then, to a consideration of the means and 
channels by which regime policies are put into effect. 
For it is in this area that the writer finds basis for claim- 
ing that the monistic character of Soviet totalitarianism 
—far from “fading away”—has become intensified. 


It falls, of course, to the Soviet bureaucratic hierarchy 
to communicate the policies and decisions of the leader- 
ship down to the operational level, to organize their 
implementation, and to oversee and ensure their fulfill- 
ment. This broad hierarchy can be divided, in terms of 
function, into four main groups: The political bureauc- 
racy (the party apparatus); the bureaucracy of coercion 


It All Depends on Who and When 


“... The leadership of the party and the state should not 
be concentrated in the hands of one man or a few men; 
this is not desirable.”-—N. S. Khrushchev, as quoted by 
Imre Nagy in his book, In Defense of the New Course 
(Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1957), p. 250. The 
statement was made in 1953 and pertained to the conflict 
between Nagy and Rakosi. 


“A plenary session of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
. a few days ago elected Comrade N. S. Khrushchev 
First Secretary of the CC.”—Izvestia, Sept. 13, 1953. 


“The USSR Supreme Soviet resolves .. . to appoint Com- 


rade N. S. Khrushchev Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers.”—Ilzvestia, March 28, 1958. 
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(the police and the legal system); the military bureauc- 
racy (the permanent professional army); and the ad- 
ministrative and managerial bureaucracy (the state 
apparatus). 

It can be shown that the boundaries between these 
groups, in terms of their functions and power, have 
never before been so sharply drawn—or differentiated— 
as they are now. In Stalin’s time there was a kind of 
dualism—or quadruplism, if one will—apparent in the 
respective jurisdictions and relative power of these 
groups. It was manifested above all in the peculiar, 
fluctuating equilibrium of power that existed between 
the political bureaucracy and the coercive apparatus. 
Neither of these groups established clear superiority or 
control over the other;”! on the other hand, both were 
more powerful than the remaining two bureaucracies. 
Yet the latter groups, though in a subordinate position, 
were able to create their own highly-centralized organ- 
izations, with certain internal features that restricted or 
counteracted outside interference. 

In the seven years since Stalin’s death, the position of 
the political apparatus has been enhanced to a point 
where it is both absolutely and relatively the most power- 
ful element in the bureaucratic hierarchy. This has been 
accomplished both by curtailing the power of the other 
groups and by increasing the prerogatives and functions 
of the party apparatchiki. 

It would not take much persuasion to convince any- 
one that the role and the power of the coercive bureauc- 
racy has been radically decreased, eliminating it as a 
challenge to the party: It is similarly clear that since the 
purge of Zhukov, the relative power and independence 
of the military bureaucracy has declined vis-d-vis the 
political apparatus. The area in which the author’s asser- 
tions may be questioned concerns the present influence 
of the administrative and managerial bureaucracy as com- 
pared to the party. The fact that administrators and 
managers have been allowed a great deal more initiative 


“In the Stalin era, the ubiquitous police apparatus had rights 
of inspection and control in all spheres of the society. It inter- 
fered with the work of the other apparatuses in a number of 
ways—not only in security matters but in the implementation of 
the political line, cadre, policy, etc. It was only in relation to the 
party apparatus (and to some extent the military apparatus) that 
certain limitations were in force. 

The party apparatus, for its part, had no reciprocal power to 
control or inspect the operations of the police apparatus. Only 
in matters of political indoctrination and propaganda did the 
party have a right to impose its decisions upon the police. And 
even this right was more formal than real, since party com- 
mittees in the police apparatus were under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Public Security itself—unlike their counterparts 
in, say, the military apparatus, which were responsible in the 
last instance to the party’s Central Committee. 
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in conducting their work has led some to assume that 
their specific gravity in the Soviet power mechanism has 
increased as well. A comparison of the changing structure 
and functions of the state and political bureaucracies 
shows that this assumption is unwarranted. 


Emergence of the “Supreme” Party 


In the first place, the party apparatus has remained 
highly centralized. To the extent that personnel cuts have 
taken place (see footnote 20), they have mainly affected 
the lowest levels of the party. By contrast, the state ap- 
paratus has been substantially decentralized, especially in 
the economic field, and many of its central ministries 
and agencies have been abolished. 

With the dissolution of a large part of the central 
state apparatus, the party bureaucracy has assumed much 
greater responsibility at higher levels for the functions 
of communicating regime decisions downward and over- 
seeing their execution. At the same time, its role in the 
direct organization of production has greatly increased 
at the intermediate level of operations, as a result of the 
creation of the sovnarkhozy (the regions constituting 
the basic economic and administrative units in Khrush- 
chev’s decentralization scheme). Perhaps most dramatic 
has been the increase of its power at the oblas¢ (district) 
level, where the long-standing problem of dual authority — 
between the local party and government organs has gen- 
erally been resolved in favor of the former. The one real 
blow to local party strength in the rural areas, the 
liquidation of the machine-tractor stations, is being com- 
pensated in part by granting the party organizations in 
the kolkhozi more power to influence production 
decisions. 

In another and quite different area—the conduct 
of Soviet relations with the international Communist 
movement and with other regimes in the Soviet 
empire—the party apparatus has again assumed a much 
larger role than it played in the past, frequently acting 
as the direct channel for contacts which in Stalin’s 
time were handled by state officials and diplomatic 
representatives. 

It would seem that the record speaks for itself. The 
party bureaucracy is at present the only remaining 
apparatus which is centralized in its organization, which 
operates at all levels of the society, and which “special- 
izes” in every sphere of societal activity. In its functions 
of communicating, controlling and to an ever greater 
degree directly organizing the tasks set forth by the 
leadership, it influences the operations of the other 
bureaucratic apparatuses, but is not in turn subject 
to any outside interference. It is subordinate only to 
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the top leadership and to its own hierarchical line of 
authority. The individual member of the apparatus 
has, of course, a clearly-defined and limited area of 
Operation, but the apparatus as a whole is under no 
such limitations. In short, it has assumed an exclusive, 
ubiquitous, and all-pervasive role in the society. 

It is this narrow group, then—narrow in relation 
both to the size of the entire party, and to the size of 
other groups within the Communist bureaucracy—which 
has come to constitute the new ruling stratum in the 
Soviet Union.?? While its ranks include a number of 
“experts” with specialized functions and authority, the 
role of the apparatus as a whole is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the functions and powers of the hierarchy 
of party “first” secretaries. The activity of the party 
secretary is restricted only by the territorial limits of 
his jurisdiction and by the decisions of the next 
secretary up the line; he may exercise his authority in 
any sphere, imposing his will on the economic adminis- 
tration, the educational system, the local governmental 
apparatus, etc. He is, in effect, the one representative 
of the Communist bureaucracy within “his” area whose 
scope of professional interests and right of interference 
are virtually absolute and all-embracing. In this sense 


* According to the author’s calculations (based on various 
factors which cannot be presented here for lack of space), the 
party apparatus in the Soviet Union is composed of about 
200,000 officials—that is, some 3 percent of the party member- 

ship and only a fraction of a percent of the total population. 
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The Party Ueber Alles 


) The highest expression of the leading role of 

the party here in the Soviet Union ... is the 
fact that not a single important political or 
organizational question is decided by any Soviet 
or other mass organization without guiding direc- 
tions from the party. In this sense it could be 
said that the dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
essence the “dictatorship” of its vanguard, the 
“dictatorship” of its party, as the main guiding 


force of the proletariat. 


—J. V. Stalin (1926), in Problems 
of Leninism, Moscow, 1940, p. 135. 


The party is responsible for everything. 
Whether it is Army work, Chekist work, eco- 
nomic work, Soviet work—all is subordinate to 
the party leadership, and if anyone thinks other- 
wise, that means he is no Bolshevik. 


—N. Khrushchev, Kolhospnyk Ukrainy 
(In Ukrainian), Kiev, May 20, 1940. 
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he personifies the omnipotence of the party apparatus 
within the society at large. 

It may be argued that the role of the managerial 
bureaucracy is to an extent parasitical, as compared to 
its counterpart in a free economic system; yet once 
the “means of production” are nationalized, once a 
State economy is established, the managerial apparatus 
can at least be defended as economically necessary and 
socially justifiable. This justification is lacking in the 
case of the political bureaucracy; its raison d’étre is 
solely to perpetuate the supremacy of the party. 


The Nature of the New “Democracy” 


Perhaps no one has better defined the character of 

“democracy” in the Soviet Union than the American 
economist David Granick, in his book The Red Execu- 
tive: 
The essence of Soviet “democracy” is the activity of large 
numbers of people in interpreting to their local scene the 
decisions made higher in the organization, . . . taking part 
in carrying out these decisions, . . . supervising their execu- 
tion by others, and finally . . . trying to mobilize support 
for these decisions among the general Soviet public. In 
short, democracy consists of participation in everything 
except basic decision-making.” 

This, in simplest terms, expresses the barrier which 
continues to divide and distinguish the rwlers from the 
ruled in Soviet society. The party leadership has been 
willing—as industrial development made it possible— 
to share the ruling group’s position of economic privilege 
with other strata of the population, to extend the 
“fruits of the revolution” on an ever greater scale to 
an ever greater number of people. But more closely 
and jealously than ever, it guards the ruling group’s 
position of political privilege—that is, its monoply of 
power and final authority over the basic decisions which 
determine the direction and character of the society. 
A number of non-party specialists and even some out- 
standing workers in certain occupations (e.g. mining), 
may enjoy a living standard close to that of the ruling 
group; in fact, the highest-paid managerial personnel 
and specialists may be “better off” than the preponderant 
majority of the political apparatus. But here any 
equality of status ends. The economic privileges granted 
at any level represent payment for services rendered 
on order of the political rulers; and at any level they 
are incentives aimed at binding the recipients to the 
party regime. In the last analysis, even the highest- 
ranking specialists—as long as they are only specialists 
and not members of the political bureaucracy—have 


*'D. Granick, The Red Executive, Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1960, p. 196. 
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no more right than the lowliest citizens to affect or 
participate in the basic policy-making function. 

The same barrier applies to the so-called “freedom 
of initiative” in Soviet life. Any “initiative to make 
decisions” has remained tightly within the grasp of 
the party apparatus; what has been granted—and in 
fact widely encouraged in the regime’s own interest— 
is the “initiative to implement decisions.” One could 
not wish a more succinct definition of this difference 
than that offered in a Soviet pedagogical textbook: 
“Initiative is an independent search for the best way 
to fulfill a command.” 


Progress—Toward What? 


The fierce struggle for power within the Kremlin, 
and the final victorious emergence of Khrushchev, was 
the inevitable product—the “other side of the coin,” 
so to speak—of the myth of collective leadership. 
Similarly, the concentration and “universalization” of 
the power of the political bureaucracy is “the other 
side of the coin” of Khrushchev’s decentralization and 
democratization reforms. If, as a result of these reforms, 
the political regime is less preoccupied with petty 
interference in the lives of its citizens and in the day- 
to-day determinations necessary in their work, then it 
is more preoccupied than ever with the basic decisions 
by which its policies are implemented, with the control 
of fundamental managerial activities. The lessening of 
terror—the most fearful and brutal characteristic of 
Soviet totalitarianism in Stalin’s era—and the down- 
grading of the role of the apparatus which stood behind 
it, has gone hand in hand with the extension of political 
control and the elevation of the party apparatus to a 
unique position of authority. To interpret this process 
as a diminution of totalitarianism is an utter fallacy. 
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A Polish writer, back in the days of the October up- 
heaval of 1956, posed the pointed question: “If a 
cannibal eats with a fork and knife, does it mean 
progress?” By dictionary definition, progress means 
“moving forward, developing to a higher stage, gradual 
betterment.” Does the Kremlin’s adoption of more 
civilized means to accomplish its ends mean “gradual 
betterment”? From the point of view of the average 
Soviet citizen, it probably does. Perhaps it does from 
the leadership's point of view, too: the notion of 
“progress,” after all, is highly subjective in character. 
In addition, any concept of “progress,” as applied to 
a whole society, embraces various fields of human and 
social activity, some complementary, some bearing no 
relation to each other. 


It is important to keep in mind that “progress” — 
or, for that matter, “regress’—is not the same as 
“change.” In the Soviet Union changes are taking 
place in all spheres of the national life; if these constt- 
tute progress in some respects, they do not necessarily 
mean, progress in others. There is no doubt that certain 
changes have initiated a progressive betterment in the 
living conditions and standards of Soviet society at 
every level. But changes which would diminish—rather , 
than merely reorganize—the totalitarian features of 
the Soviet system are yet to come. 


While the future is never entirely predictable, it 
seems improbable that a genuine retreat from totali- 
tarianism will come about through reform from above, 
so long as those in control—men who took part in 
building Stalin’s empire and who are well-schooled in 
the ways of the “old master’—remain at the helm of 
Soviet society. To quote another Polish writer's remark 
at the time of the revolution: “Woe to us, so long as 
the principle remains in force that only the people 
who damaged the machine are entitled to repair it.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Soviet Power Elite 


‘The Managers 


The Red Executive, 

by David Granick. 
Doubleday Company, Inc. 
New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Margaret Dewar 


IN THIS BOOK the author has undertaken to study the 
Soviet industrial manager as a “species,” and to compare 
him with his American counterpart. These are the main 
aspects of his inquiry: Who are the managers? What 
pressures and incentives mold them? What do they 
accomplish, and by what means? How do they and their 
environment. differ in the two countries? The author’s 
broad conclusions are that the basically similar nature 
of industrial problems in both countries sets a limit to the 
differences that undoubtedly exist, and that “certain 
managerial areas” are approached by Soviet and Ameri- 
can managers in much the same way. Such similarities 
are not surprising, given the rapid industrial growth in 
both countries and the fact that both nations have fron- 
tier aspirations and “worship size, speed, and material 
success.” Mr, Granick considers that the respective fac- 
tory systems that have evolved are “two different species,” 
but that they are “of the same genus,” i.e., that they are 
both the outcome of the modern industrial revolution. 
This approach is an acceptable basis for an analysis of 
“the managerial game.” Matter-of-fact acceptance of the 
present-day Soviet set-up, without reference to whether 
or not it fulfills initial social and political aspirations, is 
in some ways more realistic than an appraisal of the 
USSR in terms of the “revolution betrayed.” But this 
basis is nevertheless incomplete: Mr. Granick compares 
the outcome of two different developments without 
Specifically analyzing, or even mentioning, the different 


Mrs. Dewar is a British specialist on Soviet labor 
and industry. Among her published works are In- 
dustrial Management in the USSR: An Outline Study 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 
1945), and Labour Policy in the USSR, 1917-1928 
(Oxford Press, London, 1956). 
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premises which clearly must have affected the evolution 
of industry and of managerial personnel. Industrialization 
in the United States was a relatively gradual and natural 
process, proceeding hand in hand with the geographical 
expansion and political awakening of the country. In 
Russia, on the contrary, industrialization was a conscious 
process, “totally” planned. It was linked with profound 
social changes and was ruthlessly carried out not only 
against the resistance of a social order that had outlived 
itself, but against the wishes of the majority of the 
population. 

Moreover, though Russia, like other newly-developing 
countries, had the advantage of starting technologically 
where the older industrialized nations had left off, she 
had, on the other hand, to grapple with lack of invest- 
ment capital, an untrained labor force, an extreme short- 
age—if not total absence—of managerial and adminis- 
trative personnel, a backward agriculture, and overpopu- 
lation on the land. This background accounts for the 
uneven development of the USSR, where moon rockets 
exist side by side with a desperate scarcity of ordinary 
kitchen pots and pans, where workers enjoy widespread 
educational facilities and social services, yet are still 
denied the elementary rights to elect their own repre- 
sentatives and to strike. This unevenness also makes it 
difficult to assess precisely what stage the Soviet indus- 
trial revolution has reached. 


KEEPING all this in mind, one can then proceed to 
analyze and compare the set-up in the two countries on 
the basis of present-day performances and appearances. 
The latter Mr. Granick does in a thoroughly objective 
and stimulating way, taking in the manager's family 
background, education, standard of living, scope of work 
and responsibility, pressures and incentives, methods of 
factory administration, labor problems, and other related 
matters. Written in a lively, idiomatic style, his book 
not only reveals freshness of mind, thorough knowledge, 
and detachment from “the game of business,” but also is 
commendably devoid of speculative interpretations of the 
“ideological” motives that “make the Soviet manager 
tick.” 
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Mr. Granick finds that the Soviet manager today, like 
the majority of his American colleagues, is the son of a 
“white-collar” family. As such, his chances of obtaining 
a higher education were, in 1936, 2.8 times greater, and 
of achieving top management level 6.4 times greater, 
than those of a worker's or peasant’s son—the latter 
figure comparing with 8.3 times for the United States 
as of 1952. All available evidence goes to show that the 
Soviet proportion has, if anything, changed further in 
favor of “white-collar” sons. Thus, occupational mobility 
is, with minor variations, much the same in both coun- 
tries, and social stability has once more become accepted 
in the USSR. Yet, in both countries, observes Mr. Gran- 
ick, the myth of continuing social mobility persists and 
serves as a “strong force pushing in the direction of 
equality.” The author also states that in Russia this myth 
is supplemented by the still assiduously cultivated image 
of the USSR as a workers’ state, and he contends that 
this has put the “white-collar” sons at a psychological 
disadvantage and has bred toughmindedness among the 
managers. This interpretation seems questionable. Khru- 
shchev’s repeated statements emphasizing the importance 
and honorable status of manual labor (to which the 
author himself calls attention) seem to provide a clear 
indication that the new generation of “top people” no 
longer feels the need to work its way up from the 
proletarian level. But the myth has to be maintained— 
primarily for the benefit of the proletariat itself. 


The real explanation for the managers’ toughminded- 
ness seems to lie rather in their conditions of work and 
promotion prospects. College training (chiefly in engi- 
neering and closely connected with industry) is today 
virtually a necessity for a Soviet manager, and Soviet 
factories have by now almost reached the saturation point 
so far as college-trained technicians are concerned— 
something which is still far from true of American 
factories in spite of an identical trend. Though both 
lower and higher education is once more free in the 
USSR, state grants to university students have to be 
supplemented from the father’s purse, which is not 
always possible for a worker to do. 


The road up for a Soviet post-graduate junior execu- 
tive, who usually starts straightaway on production as 
assistant foreman or in a similar post, is a hard one, 
with actual output as the main criterion of ability. Train- 
ing in industrial and organizational leadership and 
“human relations” is non-existent, except for what may 
be learned of such matters through active work in the 
Komsomol. This is no doubt one reason for the perennial 
complaints about the rudeness and arrogance of Soviet 
managers toward their subordinates. From the initial 
“sink or swim” stage, only a few, by a process of elimina- 
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tion rather than of selection, move up into top manage- 
ment positions in the production hierarchy. Sometimes 
industrial executives, practically all of whom are party 
members, are transferred to party work, and in reverse 
party officials, who in general have the same sort of edu- 
cation and training, are ordered to take up posts in pro- 
duction. Thus, managers and party functionaries are not 
just the same type of people, but frequently are the very 
same individuals at different stages in their careers. 


THE SOVIET manager is faced with other difficulties 
peculiar to his country. The Russians are still far from 
a solution of the old problem of balance between central- 
ization of planning and decentralization of operational 
decisions on a local level. The chief sufferer is the middle- 
rank manager. Output is the criterion by which his per- 
formance is judged, and on which his bonus depends, 
yet he has no power of final decision. In matters of out- 
put and supply of materials and equipment, he is at the 
mercy of a top-heavy vertical bureaucracy. 


The undependability of the system has resulted in a 
tendency on the part of individual Soviet factory man- 
agers to try to make their plants as self-sufficient as 
possible in regard to supplies, as well as repair and 
maintenance. This, in turn, has inevitably led to viola- 
tions by plant managers of central regulations with regard: 
to decision-making, but the central authorities have had 
to close their eyes to such violations if production was 
to be carried on. Thus, a modus vivendi has evolved—at 
a certain cost in terms of auxiliary labor, stocks of mate- 
rials and equipment, etc. 


However, as Mr. Granick points out, labor in the 
USSR still remains cheaper than machinery. By and large, 
there are still two Soviet workers doing the job done by 
one worker in the United States, a fact which partly 
accounts for the mammoth size of some Soviet factories. 
The Soviet ratio of white-collar to manual workers in 
industry is only two-thirds of the American, and the cost 
of central planning, considered on the basis of total 
numbers and not in terms of college-trained personnel, 
does not appear high to Mr. Granick. This, however, is 
certainly not the view of the Soviet top leaders. By the 
mid-1950’s, the proportion of white-collar personnel to 
manual workers at and above plant level in the manufac- 
turing and mining industries had been reduced from 27 
percent as of 1940 to 20 percent; and the 1957 reorgan- 


ization of industry was, zmter alia, an attempt—not very 
successful—to effect a further reduction of the size of — 


the white-collar bureaucracy. The corresponding propor- 
tions in the United States were 29 percent in the 1950's 
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as against 16 percent prewar. But such a comparison is 


hardly valid in view of the great differences in degree of 
mechanization and overall output level. 

The question of “who runs the business” in the two 
countries induces Mr. Granick to liken an American 
board of directors to the Soviet Party Presidium, and 
the stockholders of an American company to the rank- 
and-file Communist Party membership. This is quite an 
original analogy, and surprising or even scandalous as 
it may sound to many in both countries, it seems worthy 
of further exploration. 

Income differences in the USSR are great, but the 
relative rate of advance in managerial incomes has 
slowed down even more than in America because, con- 
trary to the situation in the early years of the Soviet 
fegime, there now exists a trained and trusted Soviet 
managerial group. Though very distinct from the ordi- 
mary workers, this group cannot, in Mr. Granick’s view, 
be regarded as a “new class” in the Marxist sense of the 
word. Nor can one claim the existence of a “managerial 
class” distinct from the party bureaucracy since both 
share the same privileges not enjoyed by the mass of the 
population.’ In this sociological sense, they together 
constitute the new Soviet “upper class.” Both groups 
have “enormous personal stakes” in the status quo and 
are fully conscious of it. It is in this fact, rather than in 
diminished economic competition or expanding trade 
contacts between East and West, that Mr. Granick sees 
the greatest hope for world stability and peace. 


“For a different interpretation, see the article by Seweryn 
Bialer in this issue—Ed. 
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: The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite: 
A Case Study of the Ukrainian Apparatus, 
by John A. Armstrong. 

Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1959. 


Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party: 
A Study in the Technology of Power, 
by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by R. V. Burks 


PROFESSOR ARMSTRONG’S BOOK is the result of 
a serious, scholarly effort to get at the salient character- 
istics of the “new class” in the Soviet Union. By dint of 
extensive research—particularly in Soviet libraries, where 


he succeeded in obtaining access to a score of graduate 
theses pertaining to the problem of cadres, and in Soviet 
and Ukrainian newspapers, from which he built up a 
card file on some 2400 apparatchiki (party and govern- 
ment functionaries )—he has constructed a careful case 
study of the Ukrainian apparat in the years 1938-56. 
His conclusions will be of interest to those concerned 
with social stratification in the USSR and its effects on 
Soviet political life. 

When he speaks of the apparat, Armstrong is fe- 
ferring to the governmental as well as the party bu- 
reaucracy. He believes that a regular interchange of 
personnel goes on between them, and that the two con- 
stitute in practice a single entity. Furthermore, he ob- 
serves, there are grounds for a real community of inter- 
est between parallel sections of the party and state bu- 
reauctacy — e.g., those concerned with agriculture — 
whereas constant tension may prevail between elements 
within either hierarchy. An example of this last is the 
longstanding quarrel between the propaganda arm of 
the party and its line officials (local secretaries). The 
propagandists run the newspapers and are charged with 
making public the weaknesses and failings of the local 
administration. The party secretaries retaliate by em- 
ploying the propagandists in degrading and time-con- 
suming tasks on the £olkhoz and in the factory. This is 
a typical cleavage between men with verbal skills and 
men with managerial skills. 

Thus the Soviet bureaucratic elite is to be thought of 
not so much as a series of contending hierarchies— 
party, state, police, and so on—but more as a series of 
personal followings based on local interests and com- 
bining elements of all those hierarchies. The party, the 
police, the government, and the factory managers in the 
Donbas constitute a concrete if informal interest group, 
headed by the first secretary at Rostov. Similarly, the 
apparatchiki, the bureaucrats, and the managers of the 
Ukraine constitute a greater, but no less well-defined and 
influential political entity, led by the first secretary of 
the republic party organization. 

Khrushchev’s accession as Stalin’s heir has meant the 
projection of the influence of the Ukrainian apparat onto 
the national scene, together with the transfer to Moscow 
of key Ukrainian personnel. The political practices 
which, from 1938 to 1948, were characteristic of the 
Ukrainian elite have tended to become practices at the 
national level. These include a greater emphasis on the 
primacy of the party apparat, a greater show of intra- 


Mr. Burks is an American student of Soviet affairs 
and author of numerous scholarly articles in the field; 
he is now at work on a full-length study of the East 
European Communist parties. 
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party democracy, and a tendency to move from autocracy 
to the rule of an oligarchy. 

In this context the social characteristics of the 
Ukrainian elite assume added significance. In the com- 
position of the elite Armstrong finds an overrepresenta- 
tion of Russians and an underrepresentation of - Jews. 
The first, he thinks, results naturally from the greater 
strength of communism in urban areas, where the Rus- 
sian minority is concentrated. The second is probably the 
consequence of deliberate policy. There is also an under- 
representation of West Ukrainians — the populations 
added to the USSR as a consequence of the fourth parti- 
tion of Poland and the military defeat of the Nazis. This 
is partly a result of the more rural character of the 
annexed districts, but it also reflects a greater intensity 
of Ukrainian national feeling in the area. 

The typical apparatchiki at the republic and oblast 
(district) level were born some time between 1900 and 
1907. Evidence on their social origin is scanty and 
likely to be biased, but in general suggests that they 
were of lower class background and more likely of 
peasant than of proletarian stock. They joined the party 
between 1921 and 1930, in the years when Stalin was 
establishing himself as Lenin’s successor, and achieved 
leading positions in the apparat as a consequence of 
Stalin’s great purge of 1937-38. Most of them had not, 
at the time they rose to prominence, completed second- 
ary school; only a small minority could boast of a higher 
education, and these were usually engineers. As a rule 
the engineers were given party secretaryships in the 
industrial oblasti, while their less-educated comrades 
were assigned to predominantly rural districts—which 
did not prevent them from advancing more rapidly in 
the party hierarchy. Most of them managed, in the 
decade between 1939-49, to achieve the equivalent of 
a secondary education in a party school, with a cur- 
riculum including social science and the humanities. 
These men owe everything to the party. As one of Arm- 
strong’s apparatchiki, a foundling and former shepherd, 
remarked, “I was educated and led forward by the party.” 

Mr. Armstrong asserts that the time is coming when 
a secondary education will be a prerequisite for party 
membership and that the party statutes will openly recog- 
nize the stratification of Soviet society on the basis of 
educational attainments. Apparently he wrote in advance 
of recent evidence that Khrushchev is moving some- 
what in the opposite direction, z.e., toward a partial re- 
duction of class differentiation in the USSR—as indi- 
cated, in the present context, by his educational reform 
and by the increased emphasis on recruiting worker and 
peasant elements into the party.’ Nevertheless it remains 


* See Robert A. Feldmesser’s article in this issue——Ed. 
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true that many of the younger people entering the party 
—as well as the government bureaucracy—will be better- 
educated than their elders who control the apparat. It is 
thus valid for the author to speculate whether competi- 
tive tensions will develop, particularly if purges remain 
in abeyance and opportunities for promotion are corre- 
spondingly limited. Mr. Armstrong is inclined to think — 
this will be the case. 


AVTORKHANOV’S BOOK is entirely of another sort: 
impassioned, bitter, verbose, repetitious, contradictory. 
Of Caucasian origin, Avtorkhanov alternately attended ~ 
the Institute of Red Professors and worked in the Press 
Bureau of the Central Committee in the years from 1928 
to 1937. A supporter of Bukharin, he was arrested in 
the latter year. He escaped to Germany in 1943, where 
he has since lived. What he has written is not a scholarly 
study in the traditional academic sense, but something 
which is part autobiography, part “Kremlinology,” and 
part analysis of the dynamics of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Withal he has a good deal to say about the new 
class and its characteristics. 


Mr. Avtorkhanov would agree with Mr. Armstrong 
that the CPSU is Russian-dominated. He underscores 
the mistreatment and abuse of the minority populations, 
pointing to such measures of russification as the im- 
position of the Cyrillic alphabet on the native tongues 
of the peoples of Soviet Central Asia. But Avtorkhanov 
would not agree that the Soviet elite is mainly of lower- 
class roots. As early as 1934, he reminds us, the Central 
Committee ceased publishing data on the social origins 
of party members; five years later party regulations 
militating against the recruitment of intellectuals and_ 
favoring that of workers, were quietly dropped. (This 
author, too, evidently wrote before the recent change — 
in recruitment policy.) Thus the predominant element 
of the party at command levels is, in Avtorkhanov’s — 
view, an elite of industrialists, engineers, professors, 
propagandists, agronomists, and other professionals. 


While these premises are by no means uniquely the 
author’s, the loose deductions and rumor-based infer-— 
ences he draws from them are certainly original. Since 
the apparatchiki are of “alien social background,” they 
must prove their “loyalty” to the proletariat by ruthless- 
ness and fanatical devotion; the careers of Vyshinsky, 
Bulganin and Malenkov are explained primarily in these . 
terms. The author holds further that the party delights 
in any such blemishes on the records of its cadres, 
whether the skeleton in the closet concerns class origin» 
or is of some other nature. Mikoyan’s “peculiar” escape 
from the British firing squad at Baku in 1919 is cited 


as a case in point. He was captured, along with other 
“workers” of the Baku Soviet, by the British occupation 
forces; most of his fellow prisoners were shot, but 
Mikoyan, according to Avtorkhanov, saved himself by 
agreeing to work as a British agent. Stalin is alleged 
to have had a file on the case, which he held against the 
time when Mikoyan should get out of line. The story is 
intriguing but this reviewer, for one, wonders how a 
low-ranking official of the propaganda section of the 
Central Committee could have had access to such in- 
formation. 


The author also seems guilty of over-generalization 
when he claims that the controlling elite is comprised 
of mediocre people without talent or imagination. But 
there is certainly truth in his statement that the cre- 
ative intellectuals were driven out of the party in the 
course of the purges of the Trotskyites and the Buk- 
harinites. A speech by one of the old Bolsheviks — 
Zinoviev or Kamenev, for example—was an original 
creation, with the clear imprint of the speaker's person- 
ality, whereas the dogmatic utterances of a Malenkov, 
a Molotov or an Andreyev could only be identified by 
the signature. 


The obverse side of the coin of mediocrity is career- 
ism and ideological cynicism. The author holds (with 
others) that ideological conviction is in fact a danger 
to the party, because it could compete with the supreme 
requirement of slavish obedience; he maintains further 
that the great ideological heresies, whether they bore 
the name of Bukharin or Skrypnik, mirrored the in- 
articulate desires of the masses of Soviet citizens, and in 
this sense represent a continuing latent threat to the 
regime. 

The men at the top are free of moral as well as 
ideological imperatives. Suspicion, duplicity and treach- 
ery were the moral code of Stalinism—and the golden 
tule: “Do not say what you think and do not think what 
you say.” The author has no reason to suppose that the 
apparatchiki who rode to power by this code harbor in- 
hibiting “remnants” of bourgeois morality. 


VIEWING the leadership, in sum, as men with neither 
conviction nor principle, and mediocre in their abilities, 
_Avtorkhanoy concludes that in the long run they can 
tule Russia and defy the world only by a return to the 
Systematic application of terror, for without it the 
apparat itself would come apart at the seams. He there- 
fore maintains that Khrushchev’s current policy of “so- 
Cialist legality,” enlisting the positive cooperation of the 
masses, can only be a transition leading either to the dis- 
solution of the Soviet regime or—what is more likely— 


to a reimposition of Stalinist terror. Molotov opposed 
Khrushchev’s denigration of Stalin, and strategically 
Molotov was right. Without the permanent purge, the 
perpetual state of siege, the Soviet system cannot endure 
—and if that system is now called communism, Stalinism 
remains its essence. 

Mr. Avtorkhanov’s book may be interesting and lively, 
but it is not very useful. His interpretation of the new 
class borders on demonology; what he presents is, curi- 
ously enough, a kind of inverted and oversimplified 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, with the Stalinists taking | 
the place of the capitalists as the source of all evil, ex- 
ploitation, terror and war. By contrast, Mr. Armstrong's 
plodding, patient and many-tabled presentation, while 
it produces nothing startling, brings into sharper focus 
than before our picture of the Soviet new class. It may 
also be noted that his portrait of the typical leader, 
painstakingly drawn from statistical evidence, is strik- 
ingly personified by the top apparatchtk of them all, 
Nikita Khrushchev—"self-made” man of Great Russian 
stock, peasant-born, “educated and led forward by the 
party.” Whether the sources of tension within the new 
class are in fact more regional than hierarchical in nature, 
and whether a conflict of generations within the party is 
in the making, are hypotheses worth more investigation. 


The Police 


The Secret World, 
by Peter Deriabin and Frank Gibney. 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 


In the Name of Conscience, 
by Nikolai Khokhlov. 
David McKay Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 


Beria’s Gardens, 
by Unto Parvilahti. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Leon Gouré 


IN THE AGE OF the so-called “spirit of Camp David,” 
of exchange visits between Soviet and Western leaders, 
and of loudly if somewhat hesitantly professed hopes 
of peaceful coexistence, there is a tendency to forget the 
past nature of Soviet totalitarianism and to speculate 
about the possibility that the red leopard, in changing 
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its spots, has become harmless. This impression has 
been assiduously cultivated by the new Soviet leaders 
who have attempted, with mixed success, to pass them- 
selves off as well-meaning men who always opposed but 
were powerless to curb the excesses of the Stalin era. 


In line with this portrait, the most striking change 
in the Soviet Union has been the reduction of open 
police terror and the increased reliance on the party 
as an instrument of control and persuasion. “Soviet 
legality” is now said to be the order of the day; the 
prison camps have been greatly depopulated, and their 
dreaded administrative agency, the MVD, has been 
abolished. The Soviet regime presumably feels that after 
40 years of Socialist “education,” its people can be 
“trusted”; its enemies, with a few exceptions, are now 
said to be foreign agents rather than native conspirators. 


The suspension of mass terror has certainly made 
Khrushchev seem a more palatable companion for co- 
existence and has paved the way for his warmer re- 
ception in the West. But if the non-Communist countries 
are to entertain serious hopes of coexistence and effective 
negotiation with the present Soviet Union, they must 
show greater wisdom than ever in assessing its char- 
acter. They cannot afford to forget that its masters 
are the heirs and the products of nearly 30 years of 
Stalinist rule, nor that totalitarianism rests in the final 
analysis on force. 


THE BOOKS UNDER REVIEW are timely reminders 
of this. They are “inside” accounts of the police system 
as seen by two of its agents and one of its victims. They 
also shed considerable light on the life and character 
of the “new class” of Soviet officialdom, adding to our 
knowledge of its role, strength and vulnerabilities. To 
be sure, all three books were written some years after 
the events described in them; but a judgment of their 
value, from the vantage point taken here, rests not in 
what changes may have taken place but in how reliable 
the authors’ observations are for the period they cover. 
There is a tendency in accounts dealing with the ac- 
tivities of the Soviet secret police to exaggerate its effh- 
ciency and effectiveness, and to report somewhat un- 
critically what were rumors and unverified stories of 
larger events. The books reviewed suffer to a certain 
but unequal degree from this shortcoming. In any event 
the reader is probably well-advised to distinguish be- 


Mr. Gouré, a past contributor to these pages, is with 
the Social Science Division of The RAND Corpora- 
tion of Santa Monica, California. He is co-author (with 
Herbert Dinerstein) of Two Studies in Soviet Control 
(The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955). 
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tween accounts of the authors’ personal experiences and 
those which relate to happenings outside their direct 
knowledge. 


The most valuable volume by far is that of Mr. 
Peter Deriabin as written by Mr. Frank Gibney. Mr. 
Deriabin’s unusual experiences provide interesting ma- 
terial for students of the Soviet Union. Born in 1921, on. 
a farm in Siberia, he joined the Komsomol and taught 
party history to high school students. During the war 
he rose to the rank of party secretary of an infantry 
regiment, fought at Moscow, Stalingrad and Odessa, and 
after being twice wounded was selected for training at 
a counter-intelligence school. His background led to his 
appointment, soon after the war, as a captain in the 
state security apparatus (MGB) and launched him on 
a career as a case officer in Barnaul. From there he went, 
in 1947, to the Guard Directorate, which is charged 
with the security of the Soviet leaders. There he re- 
mained until 1952, when he transferred to the Foreign 
Intelligence Directorate. In 1954, while on duty as a 
state security counter-intelligence officer in Vienna, 
charged with watching Soviet civilian and diplomatic 
personnel, he defected to the West. 


Mr. Deriabin’s story provides a valuable description 
of the organization, staffing, training, functions and 
methods of operation of various departments of the 
state security police. Of these, the most interesting and 
least known in the West is the Guard Directorate. At 
the time Mr. Deriabin served in it, it was at the peak 
of its power. Like a Chinese emperor, Stalin lived with 
his lieutenants in a city within the city of Moscow. This 
inner city comprised not only the Kremlin, but also a 
ring about one mile in radius in which were located 
the security agencies. Only the Kremlin was overtly 
guarded by uniformed MVD men; the rest of the area 
was under the surveillance of an army of secret agents 
in civilian clothing, who maintained a constant watch 
Over every street and every block. Stalin, the beloved 
leader of the world proletariat, who lived on a daily diet 
of the “cult of personality,” never appeared at a Moscow 
parade or demonstration without a batallion of security 
forces stationed in the basement of Lenin’s mausoleum, 
while other troops were concealed nearby and machine- 
gun posts were mounted on the roofs of surrounding 
buildings. In addition to these guard units, Stalin was 


protected at all times by a personal guard company of 
406 men. 


THIS VAST security scheme allegedly succeeded in 
safeguarding Stalin against a number of assassination 
attempts, some of which are described in the book. These 


include a shooting by a would-be assassin in the Caucasus 
in 1930, a plot in 1942 by the German Abwehr to send 
a defected Soviet officer to Moscow to kill Stalin, and 
a conspiracy in 1947 among members of the Moscow 
militia to assassinate the Politburo. The details of the 
latter two plots appear rather fantastic, and it is regret- 
table that Mr. Deriabin and his collaborator do not 
specify the sources of the information, especially since 
there is always room for supposing that the security 
police might have had reason to exaggerate the serious- 
mess of the threat and to magnify the scope of the 
conspiracies. 


The most significant comment on the character of 
politics around Stalin is the account of how in 1942 
a disgruntled Russian soldier entered the Red Square, 
carrying his rifle, and managed to fire three shots at 
Mikoyan’s car. Although the Red Square was guarded 
by some 40 armed state security agents, they did not 
dare to act immediately without orders because “they 
could not be sure that someone in higher authority had 
not sent him” (p. 112)—thus the guards themselves 
sought higher “clearance” before shooting the soldier. 
Characteristically, severe discipline for this episode not 
only was imposed on the security unit and officers 
involved, but reached wide and high in the army 
contingent of the renegade. 


A CONSIDERABLE PORTION of the book is devoted 
to the character and operations of the Foreign Intel- 
ligence Directorate of the state security police. The 
functions of the Soviet “intelligence” apparatus go far 
beyond those of its counterparts in other countries; it 
is viewed as an “aggressive political arm of the regime,” 
which not only collects information, but also manu- 
factures it, destroys sources of foreign information, 
terrorizes, assassinates and proselytizes (p. 183). It not 
only will organize espionage rings in foreign countries, 
but will infiltrate and sabotage foreign political organiza- 
tions or installations when possible, kidnap or murder 
Opponents when necessary, and also keep a check on 
the “fraternal” Communist leaders of satellite countries. 
Among its operations described in detail in the book 
are the kidnapping of Dr. Linse, a deputy of the Presi- 
dent of the Free Jurists in West Berlin, a plan to 
blow up the water reservoirs of West Berlin, and what 
Mr. Deriabin believes to have been a successful black- 
mail of Otto John, West Germany’s security chief who 
in 1954 defected to East Germany only to return later 
to the West. 


Despite the great opportunities and means at the 
disposal of the security police, its intelligence operations 


were, in Mr. Deriabin’s experience, often clumsy or 
short-sighted, and many of its schemes failed. He at- 
tributes this to two factors. The first is the extreme 
centralization of the system, leading to lack of initiative 
on the tactical level and slavish execution of orders from 
Moscow, no matter how unrealistic they might be—and 
thus the need to lie and place the blame elsewhere 
when operations failed. The second is the exaggerated 
suspicion pervading the entire state security organiza- 
tion, leading to distrust of its own agents. 


MR. DERIABIN ADDS some very interesting if un- 
provable details to behind-the-scene events at the time 
of Stalin’s death and in the subsequent struggle for 
succession. Parts of his account differ in some respects 
from that given by other writers in the West. He states, 
for example, that the attack against Beria’s control of 
the security organization started in 1951-52 and was 
led by Malenkov, Bulganin and Khrushchev (p. 167); 
that although their forces succeeded in removing Beria’s 
henchman Abakumov from control of the MGB, the 
real power passed to Ryumin, another Beria man, while 
the official head, Ignatiev, “was a weak party func- 
tionary” (p. 166). The “doctors’ plot” of late 1952 is 
described as another scheme aimed at undermining 
Beria which was probably instigated by A.N. Poskreby- 
shev, head of Stalin’s personal secretariat. 

Following Stalin’s death, Beria attempted to consoli- 
date his hold on the state security organs and plotted 
to seize power. He is reported to have planted micro- 
phones in the offices of all the Presidium members and 
to have planned a coup for June 27, 1953, the day after 
his arrest. His greatest mistake, according to this account, 
is having trusted one of his deputies, Sergei Kruglov, 
who sold out to the opposition, wired Beria’s office and 
kept Bulganin informed of the plot. As part of his 
plan Beria reportedly persuaded General Artemev, Com- 
mander of the Moscow Military District, to send his 
troops on maneuvers in order to leave Moscow at the 
mercy of Beria’s state security forces. But Bulganin and 
his associates called in armored troops from other dis- 
tricts and Beria was arrested. 


In these various internal upheavals, as in past power 
struggles at the top, the state security forces suffered 
repeated purges. The life of a state security career-off- 
cer, while it had many attractions such as power and 
a high standard of living, was also fraught with dangers, 
and the higher the officer rose the more uncertain his 
future became. 


It is unfortunate that the reader is not able to tell 
where Mr. Deriabin, as narrator, leaves off and Mr. 
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Gibney, as writer, begins; such a distinction would have 
been desirable in view of the frequent omission of precise 
sources of the information presented. Moreover, the 
discussion of post-1954 developments lack inside knowl- 
edge since Mr. Deriabin had by then defected to the 
West. The reader must also keep in mind that descrip- 
tions of the operations of the secret police are based 
mainly on the Stalin period. 


DESPITE SOME FAILINGS, The Secret World is well 
worth reading. Unfortunately this is not the case with 
Mr. Khokhlov’s account of his adventures. Mr. Khokhlov 
was an agent of the Special Operations Bureau—the 
so-called Spetsburo—of the Foreign Intelligence Di- 
rectorate, whose terroristic functions included murder, 
kidnapping and other acts of violence. He was recruited 
in 1941 during the battle of Moscow, and by his own 
report defected in 1954 when he refused to assassinate 
a leader of the Russian émigré organization in Germany 
called NTS. 

Mr. Khokhlov paints a dual portrait of himself as 
a highly-prized agent yet as an unwilling captive of the 
security police, a man who in more than a dozen years of 
service, managed to avoid performing any of the tasks 
demanded of him—with the one exception of the war- 
time murder of Kube, the German gawleiter in Belorus- 
sia, and even then someone else did the actual deed. 
‘He is so absorbed in projecting this image and in ex- 
plaining that his defection was due to conscience rather 
than to any fear for his personal welfare, that he fails 
to provide what would have been more useful informa- 
tion on the organization or general operations of the 
state security police. Moreover, most of his account 
is fictionalized in the form of conversations whose ver- 
batim content he could hardly be expected to remem- 
ber, so that the reader is unable to decide which parts 
of his story are straight fact. The book must finally be 
criticized as an effort to propagandize the NTS, pre- 
senting a misleading account of its political character, 
influence and scope of operations. In actuality, the NTS 
is a political organization with strong fascist and 
totalitarian leanings, and with a record of prewar and 
wartime collaboration with the Nazis. Since 1945 it 
has sought western support through exaggerated if not 
wholly false claims of controlling underground opera- 
tions within the Soviet Union. 


MR. UNTO PARVILAHTI’S BOOK turns the coin 
over in relating the experiences of a victim of the secret 
police. He was deported from Finland to Russia in 
1944, served five years in work camps and jails for 
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“counterrevolutionary activities abroad” (he had been 
in Berlin as a liaison officer of the Finnish Volunteer 
Corps during the war), and then spent another four 
years in forced residence at Dudinka, a settlement above 
the Arctic Circle. Accounts of Soviet concentration camps 
and prisons are no longer new, but because Mr. Parvil- 
ahti’s involuntary visit to “Beria’s Gardens” took place 
during the immediate postwar purge, he provides an 
especially interesting view of the foreigners, “traitors” 
and small people who then filled the Soviet jails. Among 
his co-prisoners were several notable figures—e.g., the 
Swedish diplomat and Red Cross official, Raoul Wallen- 
berg, and various German and Balkan leaders. 


Mr. Parvilahti’s description of his later years in the 
Soviet arctic is well worth reading. He worked in a 
variety of jobs there, and offers useful comment on the 
administrative, financial and labor practices in smaller 
enterprises as well as in other elements of the local 
economy. Also noteworthy is his report of a war scare 
in the Soviet Union during 1952, serious enough for 
the authorities to issue black-out regulations and to in- 
stall anti-aircraft guns in Dudinka and on tugs and 
barges in the nearby Yenisei River. 


WHILE FOCUSING primarily on the secret police, all 


three accounts reviewed here also shed light on the ex- 


tent to which the Soviet bureaucratic elite is motivated 
by material interests, and the degree to which the sys- 
tem operates at all levels on the basis of favoritism, in- 
fluence and bribery. Such conditions prevent the stabili- 
zation of the “new class” and encourage the intrigues 
and denunciations on which the KGB (successor to the 
MGB) thrives. 


The abolition of the MVD, far from weakening the 
role of the KGB has probably strengthened it. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that no issue was raised 
about finding new employment for personnel of the 


defunct agency, as was the case following the recent 


reduction in the armed forces. It also seems significant 
that a large number of security officers were elected in 
1959 to the Supreme Soviet. 


In short, while the KGB’s role has been somewhat 
muted at home, it remains an important buttress of 
Khrushchev’s power and a valuable operational instru- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. There is no guarantee 
that the regime would not again augment the police 
power should difficulties develop in exercising control. 
While one should be ready—always—to look for genuine 
change, it would be wise to remember that the leopard 
in most docile mood is, after all, still a leopard, not a 
purring cat. 


Notes and Views 


The Party and the Universtties 


IN 1958 GOSPOLITIZDAT, the Soviet Union’s State 
Publishing House of Political Literature, issued a seem- 


ingly innocuous volume of 142 pages entitled O partiinoi 


rabote v vuzakh (On Party Work in Higher Educational 
Institutions). The book—a symposium of reports by party 
workers on their activities 
technical institutes—was put out as part of a series 
aimed at aiding CPSU members “on questions of party 
work.” Perhaps a more important motive behind its pub- 
lication is suggested, however, by its striking graphic 
revelation of the controls exercised by the Soviet Com- 


in Soviet universities and 


‘munist Party over higher education in the USSR. While 


a few rare references to party control have appeared in 


other sources, such as Vestnik Vysshei shkoly (Higher 


School Journal) or Partiinaia zhizn (Party Life), the 
general tendency of both professional and party journals 
has been to conceal the direct power of the political au- 
thorities attached to educational institutions. The present 
symposium, by pulling together in a single volume a 
number of illustrations of how party controls operate, 
admits their existence in a manner which is unprecedented: 

The volume contains 21 articles, all written by the 
Secretaries of party bureaus at individual institutes or 
universities located in the RSFSR. The party bureau at 


any educational establishment is a primary party organi- 


< 


‘zation, reporting directly to the local district or city 


party apparatus and supervising in turn the activities 
of the Communist members of the faculty, research de- 
partments, trade unions and Komsomol organization. In 
numerical terms, at least, the latter groups constitute a 
Strong element in the university community. According 
to an earlier official source, the ratio of party membership 
among Soviet “scientific workers”—i.e., professors, in- 
structors and researchers—was 42 percent in 1956 (96,800 
out of a total 223,900), compared to 40 percent in 1950 
and 37 percent in 1947.’ And it is generally estimated 
that about 80 to 90 percent of the student body in any 
institution is affiliated with the Komsomol (Communist 
Youth League).” 

The volume opens with an introductory essay by A. 
Makhoy, an official of the RSFSR department of science, 


* Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR, Moscow, 1956, p. 248. 
* Partiinaia zhizn, No. 1, January 1958, p. 18: 98 percent 
enrollment is claimed at the Leningrad Institute of Water 


Transport Engineers; see O partiinoi rabote v vuzakh, Moscow, 
1958, p. 112. 


schools and culture of the CPSU Central Committee. He 
notes that the present symposium is the first attempt to 
analyze the results of party work in higher educational 
institutions. His main theme is that teaching staffs must 
act as more than mere educators, and that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the party to see that they do so. Assert- 
ing that the majority of »ver 100,000 professors and in- 
structors in the RSFSR are “trained, Marxist-educated 
cadres,” he states that “if all of them saw their task 
not as giving the students specialized knowledge but 
also as formulting the world outlook [of the students] 
. . . by virtue of their own example, education would be 
much more successful”; but unfortunately, “. . . there are 
still teachers to be found who avoid such work and con- 
sider it the business of public bodies or of the depart- 
ments of party history, political economy and philosophy.” 
Thus: “Party organizations must exert their influence on 
such teachers and make them participate actively in the 
ideological and political education of the student body” 
(pp. 7-8). Makhoy also calls for the party’s greater re- 
liance on the Komsomol, by giving it a share of the 
planning responsibility in all concerns of a higher edu- 
cational institution—including practical training, lab- 
oratory work, research projects, stipends, admissions, 
Cte pL) 

How can such ends be accomplished without overt party 
control? Makhov answers in describing the means by 
which the party authorities bring pressure to bear: 


The party organization of a VUZ [higher educational in- 
stitution], like that of any other organization, does not have 
the right of control over administrative activity. But this 
situation does not mean that the party organization can- 
not hear {reports} from the heads of VUZ faculties and 
departments at meetings of the party bureaus, party com- 
mittees or party conferences. Similarly this does not re- 
lease party organizations from putting questions to the 
administration regarding the improved preparation and 
education of future specialists and from carrying through 
various measures in this direction. 


THE AMOUNT OF LEEWAY allowed by this interpre- 
tation of authority becomes obvious in the reports which 
follow in the symposium. 

I. Sretensky, secretary of the party bureau at the 
Yaroslavl Pedagogical Institute, asserts that “purely 
‘academic’ training in any of the sciences is impossible 
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in our times.” Therefore the party organization must 
aim at having any discipline—‘from mathematics and 
physics to the natural sciences and geography—saturated 
with Marxist-Leninist partiinost [party-mindedness |” (p. 
19). 


The first “remedy” against students’ having apolitical 
attitudes toward studies is to make sure that no faculty 
member retains such attitudes. The party organization 
at the Tomsk Polytechnical Institute—having been scored 
by higher party authorities for ineffective political work 
among faculty members—reports that it instituted special 
faculty seminars dealing with both the practical applica- 
tion of research and Communist dogma. A report at one 
such session was entitled: “V. I. Lenin on the Meaning 
of Electrification for the Construction of Socialism and 


Communism in the USSR” (p. 60). 


Setting up seminars is only one of the party’s tasks. 
I. Antonova, party secretary of the geography faculty at 
Moscow State University, outlines in some detail the ac- 
tivities and channels through which the party organiza- 
tion exerts its influence (pp. 100-101). She reveals that 
members of the party bureau and other Communists 
actively participate in meetings of the academic council 
of the institution, and that the bureau secretary is “urged” 
to address these meetings; that party members discuss 
questions of scientific and academic work among them- 
selves, at meetings of the party bureau and at open and 
closed party conferences; that the bureau is kept in- 
formed by reports from subordinate party groups, depart- 
ment heads, and individual Communists at the institu- 
tion; and that bureau members in turn hold private dis- 
cussions with both Communist and non-party scholars. 
So that the bureau will understand what it is doing, the 
writer goes on, the Communists try to elect members who 
are knowledgeable in scientific and scholarly work (of 
11 members at the time of writing, two held the doctorate 
and six the degree of candidate of sciences). The bureau 
is said to guide the activity of more than 300 “scientific 
and technical workers” and about 1,700 students. The 
Communists on the faculty are subordinate to the bureau 
and are regarded as “organizers” of scientific work. 


Another article reports that the party bureau of the 
Orenburg Agricultural Institute regularly reviews the 
work of individual departments. On one occasion it found 
that the departments of physics and agricultural mech- 
anization were not up to the required academic stand- 
ards; accordingly, “the party bureau had to recommend 
to the directorate of the institute that two teachers be 
released from their lecture duties” (p. 7). Other lecturers 
were given a warning. 


ALTHOUGH THE WORD “control” is generally es- 
chewed in the symposium and does not, apparently, ap- 
pear in the party statutes guiding the work of cadres in 
educational institutions, it is used every now and then by 
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some of the authors. For instance, V. Melnikov, party 
secretary at the Institute of Agricultural Machine Con- 
struction in Rostov-on-Don, speaks of the “control” estab- 
lished by his bureau in setting up a training and re- 
search arrangement between the Institute and a nearby 
machinebuilding plant—and of the “strict control” ex- 
ercised by individual departmental party groups in im- 
plementing the project (p. 80). Similarly, the party com- 
mittee at Saratov State University lists “control over the 
study plan” as one of the questions it “continuously dis- 
cusses” at its meetings (along with “the quality of teach- 
ing, . . . methodological work, the practical training of 
students and many other matters”: p. 37). 


A party organization may also be active in disciplinary 
actions against students. A student of the law faculty at 
Kazan State University, for instance, was accused of 
breaching study discipline and of being insolent and dis- 
honest. The dean apparently tried to bring him into line 
“but administrative measures proved of no effect.” The 
party bureau and party committee thereupon decided to 
judge the youth at a meeting of his fellow students, in 
the presence of party and Komsomol representatives and 
of his professors. The unanimous decision was for his 
expulsion (p. 32). 


IDEOLOGICAL work among students is carried on by 
the departments of social science jointly with the party, 
and Komsomol committees. Together they decide upon 
the progress of students, discuss the preparation of 
seminars, and organize student and faculty debates on 
current topics (pp. 24 ff). The task in teaching the 
social sciences is “to formulate the Communist world out- 
look of the future specialist, to bring out in him high 
moral qualities and socialist norms of behavior” (p. 31). 


The party bureau of the Leningrad Institute of Water 
Transport Engineers decided that party members should 
fully direct the Komsomol organization. As a result, party 
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The Dialectics of Growth 


Query: Does the appointment of a greater num- 
ber of secretaries of the party indicate the in- 
creasing role of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party? 


KHRUSHCHEV: You understand this question cor- 
rectly. Yes, the changes you have mentioned in- 
dicate the continually strengthening role of the 
Communist Party in the life of our country, and 
evidently this role will continue to increase. 


—Interview with Iverach McDonald 
of The Times, London, Jan. 31, 
1958; TASS, February 15, 1958. 
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activitists participate in all student activities. Members of 
the party bureau attend Komsomol committee meetings 
and take part in its proceedings. If Komsomol members 
complain about any study course, the party bureau 
undertakes to “review the work of the department, sub- 
ject the department chairman and instructors to severe 
criticism, and ask the faculty head and [faculty] party 
organization to eliminate the shortcomings” (pp. 109 ff.) 
A few more examples will complete the picture: At the 
Ural Polytechnical Institute the party bureau “had to get 
involved in the organization of course work and diploma 
projects” (p. 48). At another institution the party bureau 
“approved” the suggestion of departmental party groups 
to discuss the teaching process at Komsomol meetings, 
with student participation (pp. 72-73). The party com- 
mittee of the Moscow Institute of Transport Engineers 
was instrumental in obtaining laboratory equipment, 
through requests to higher party organizations and to 
the local raion (district) committee (p. 104). Party au- 
thorities at Saratov State University drafted a proposal 
to revamp the system of correspondence courses; it was 
accepted by the directorate of the university (p. 38). 


THE SUM EFFECT of the reports in the symposium 
is to prove what has been generally known but not off- 
cially acknowledged in the USSR: that the Communist 
Party exercises authoritative control over all phases of 
Soviet education. The interesting—and significant—de- 
velopment is that this fact is being mentioned more and 
more openly. The key to an explanation may be found 


in the following quotation from a recent issue of Voprosy 
filosofi (Problems of Philosophy) : 


...the role of the Communist Party as a leading and 
Organizing force in Soviet society is expanding constantly. 
The widening role of the party in the development of so- 
ciety represents in itself an objectively inevitable, legal 
process. Evidence of this is... the expanding role of [party- 
controlled} public bodies in the management of societal 
affairs, the ever-increasing assumption by these public 
bodies of functions of the Soviet government, such as 
agricultural-organizational and cultural-educational [ac- 
tivities}, as well as. . .a number of other functions until 
now performed by governmental organs... .” 


In other words, the state keeps withering away, and 
the party, in effect the supreme “public body,” is in- 
creasingly assuming its functions. The publicizing of its 


®V. V. Nikolaev, ‘“Vozrastanie rukovodiashchei roli KPSS 
V period razvernutovo stroitelstva kommunizma” (The growth 
of the leading role of the CPSU in the period or the developing 
construction of communism), Voprosy filosofi, No. 10, 1959, 

“Ibid. At the time of the 21st CPSU Congress in 1959 the 
party claimed 8,239,000 members and candidate members. 


activities is an acknowledgement of the role it is playing 
—in the present instance, in higher education. It has, 
of course, always played that role, but new emphasis on 
the fiction of the withering state is bringing the fact 
into the open. 

The party’s leading role in Soviet society can hardly 
be challenged; its present membership of 8.25 million 
members forms a chain of command that reaches into 
every phase of Soviet life." Among the subsidiary “public 
bodies” which it controls, the Komsomol now numbers 
18 million and trade union membership is as large as 
the total Soviet labor force.’ It appears that the leaders 
of the Soviet Union in general, and Khrushchev in partic- 
ular, have decided the time has come to bring the party 
“closer to life’ and to focus public attention on the 
beneficent role it is allegedly playing. Instead of main- 
taining an invisible guiding hand, the party is apparently 
ordering its functionaries to participate publicly in cer- 
tain spheres of the national life, including the educational 
process. 

This conclusion is supported to some degree by the 
recent administrative reorganization in higher education, 
transferring to the individual union republics the primary 
responsibility for organizing institutions in their respec- 
tive areas in line with Khrushchev’s economic and edu- 
cational reforms.” The purpose of the decentralization 
is to adjust educational and training programs to the 
demands of the economic regions into which the country 
is now divided.’ At the same time, the reorganization 
provides the party with an opportunity for more direct 
control over education. Among the measures it may 
pursue, for example, is a plan proposed some time ago 
to incorporate party organizations of schools and insti- 
tutes into the party units of those economic enterprises 
with which the schools are linked.® 

Viewing all of the above developments as part of 
a deliberate strategy, it seems clear that the party will 
be playing an ever greater role in organizing Soviet 
society at the grassroots. 


Jaan Pennar 


(American Counselor of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR in Munich. Germany, Mr. Pennar recently collab- 
orated with George Z. F. Bereday in writing and editing 
The Politics of Soviet Education, F. Praeger, New York, 
1960. ) 


°As of April 1, 1958, there were 18,092,538 Komsomol 


members; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 18, September, 1958, p. 63. 

®° See Pravda, June 27, 1959, p. 1. 

7 Cf. leading article in Vestnik vysshei shkoly, No. 8, August 
1959, pp. 3-6. 

‘ Partiinaia zhizn, No. 19, October, 1958, p. 25. 
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“All the News That’s Fit to Print”? 


ONE OF THE OBSERVATIONS which has become al- 
most commonplace in the reports of foreigners who have 
traveled in the Soviet Union is that after 42 years of 
massive propaganda indoctrination large numbers of So- 
viet citizens still appear to have remained immune to its 
effects. The Soviet press has confirmed this on innumer- 
able occasions by railing at public apathy and complain- 
ing of the failure of domestic propaganda to reach wider 
segments of the population. 

In a determined effort to make Soviet propaganda and 
agitation more effective, the Khrushchev regime has 
sought, almost from the start, to break away from the 
hidebound patterns of presentation established by a 
quarter-century of Stalinism. This has been particularly 
true in the field of the press, which has been encouraged 
to experiment with the techniques of popular journalism. 

Khrushchev personally initiated the change in Decem- 
ber 1953 when, as the new First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, he addressed a conference of the country’s 
leading newspaper editors and urged the need for livelier 
journalism. His 35 year-old son-in-law, Alexei Adzhubei, 
first as editor of the Young Communist League news- 
paper Komsomolskaia Pravda, and since last May as 
editor of the government organ /zvestia, has led the new 
trend toward a sprightlier press. 

The trend was slow to gain momentum in the face 
of deeply ingrained inhibitions and controls which for 
a long time continued to impose strict conformity, even 
while the journalists were being encouraged to try fresh 
modes of expression. For several years the trend toward 
popular journalism was confined to a handful of news- 
papers, and even there it suffered a setback with the 
return to closer regimentation after the Hungarian up- 
rising of October 1956. The signal for renewed conformity 
was given by Khrushchev’s reprimands to writers who 
had ventured to present critical views of Soviet society. 
“The press cannot be placed in unreliable hands,” he 
told the writers in 1957—and his warning did not go 
unheeded. 

Within the past year, however, the tendency toward 
popular journalism has spread rapidly. It has taken the 
form of breezy make-up, briefer writing, greater atten- 
tion to news, a rare indulgence in apolitical stories (such 
as the reports of the sighting of the abominable snowman 
in the Pamirs), the use of headlines and photos designed 
to catch the eye, and concern with topics of everyday 
living. Some newspapers have reduced the amount of 
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space given to the less important official communiques. 

A factor which undoubtedly spurred these recent 
changes in Soviet journalistic style was the fear re- 
peatedly voiced by ideologists of the regime that So- 
viet minds might be influenced by greater contact with 
the foreign world under the policies of peaceful coex- 
istence and freer cultural interchange. “There must be 
no ideological disarmament” has become a familiar slogan. 
But the problem is how to hold the Soviet reader’s in- 
terest in competition with the attraction of foreign ideas. 

The changes in the press have been confined almost 
entirely to form and manner of presentation. Neverthe- 
less, there is the danger that the granting of a measure 
of freedom in regard to style may, as in literature, en- 
courage “deviations” in content. A strictly regimented 
press is easier to control than newspapers encouraged 
to find individualistic ways of expression. Probably for 
this reason, old-line editors and propaganda officials, still 
entrenched in positions of power, have shown distrust, 
of the new trend in journalism and have voiced occasional 
criticisms and warnings against “sensationalism.” 

Effective popular journalism presents an additional 
problem: It requires skill of a high order. Most of the 
older Soviet journalists and all the officials controlling 
the press have come directly from the ranks of the party, 
and their training in the journalism departments of 
party schools placed less emphasis on the development 
of working skills than on party indoctrination and 
ideology. Even the new crop of young journalists—grad- — 
uates of the university schools of journalism established — 
in the past decade—suffers from inadequate professional 
preparation as a consequence of overemphasis on ideolog- 
ical courses in the curricula of these institutions. 


IT WAS AGAINST THIS background that the First 
Congress of Soviet Journalists took place in Moscow 
November 12-14, 1959. The congress formally brought | 
into being the new Union of Soviet Journalists, the estab- 
lishment of which after four years of organizational work 
endows Soviet newspapermen with professional status. — 
The Union (distinct from the cultural workers’ trade | 
union, to which newspapermen belong) is comparable to | 
the other professional associations of writers, musicians — 
and other high-prestige groups among the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia. It includes representatives of radio and tele- 
vision. 


The congress divided its emphasis between craftsman- 
ship—described by /zvestia as “the word probably heard 
‘most often from the congress platform’—and_ reasser- 
tions of the Soviet journalist’s complete subservience to 
the regime. But there was no question as to which theme 
‘predominated. It was succinctly summed up in Pravda’s 
comment, “We see the journalist as primarily a political 
worker.” 


M. A. Susloy, Presidium member and Central Com- 
mittee Secretary long identified with Stalinist controls 
in ideological fields, struck the keynote of the congress 
in a message of greetings from the party Central Com- 
mittee stressing “intolerance of ideological waverings and 
revisionism” and “an uncompromising attitude toward 
bourgeois ideology.” These phrases not only were in- 
corporated in the formal statutes of the Union, but were 
repeated in almost all the congress speeches, in the 
press comment on the proceedings, and—coupled with 
a profuse pledge of the journalists’ loyalty—in a message 
of reply from the congress to the Central Committee. 


THE PARTY’S control of the press was fully reflected in 
the composition of both the new Union and the con- 
gress. Pavel A. Satyukov, editor of the party organ 
Pravda, delivered the main report to the congress and 
was chosen chairman of the board of the Union. He 
announced that, of 60,000 Soviet journalists, 23,000 (de- 
scribed as “professionally the most active”) had been 
enrolled in the Union. Of these, 77 percent are party 
members. No less than 96 percent of the 751 congress 
delegates were party members. “In effect, our congress 
‘is a congress of party journalists,’ declared M. D. 
-Ovsyannikova, chairman of the credentials committee. 
“The tasks of the Union,” said Satyukov, “are determined 
by the decisions and directives of our party.” 


In a speech at a Kremlin reception for the delegates, 
Premier Khrushchev indicated the role of Soviet journal- 
‘ists by describing them as the party’s “right-hand as- 
‘sistants” (podruchniie—a word suggestive of “hand- 
_Mmaidens”) “because they are always at hand.” He went 
on to complain of the boring nature of many Soviet 
newspapers. 

Neither Khrushchev nor any of the congress speakers, 
_ of course, related monotony and dullness in Soviet journal- 
ism to the regime’s requirement of ideological conformity. 
| But even so, the dilemma of a press now expected to be 
sparkling and original without deviating from approved 
ideological formulas underlay many of the statements 
|made during the congress. Speaking of dull headlines, 
| Adzhubei remarked: “Of course, the easiest thing is to 
leave them just the way certain organizations hand them 
to us.” In an article on the congress, writer Sergei 
| Mikhalkoy asked: “Why shouldn’t we write for the public 
j demand? Why should our newspapers be indigestible? 
Why have some newspapermen double-checked and ironed 


out articles until they turn into a string of truly rigid 
formulations?” Mikhalkoy discreetly did not answer the 
questions he raised, but contented himself with the com- 
ment that the situation is beginning to change. 

The same dilemma was also implicit in a comment 
by Boris Polevoi, a special correspondent of Pravda, who 
wrote: “An orchestra cannot perform a musical work 
if the only instruments heard are, say, the violins and 
the drums. It is the same with a newspaper.” Even L. 
F. Ilyichev, head of the Union Republics division of Agit- 
prop (the party’s Agitation and Propaganda Department, 
which controls the press), asked: “Why has our press 
not yet printed thoughtful, good studies of the cultural 
development of the workers at this or that factory, their 
state of mind, the growth of labor productivity or the 
problems of mutual relations within the collective of 
workers? Why do bourgeois sociologists and philosophers 
concern themselves with these questions, while our ex- 
perienced journalists avoid them? Probably because we 
have not given [our journalists] the taste for these ques- 
tions. But the time is coming when it will be necessary 
to take them up.” 

Polevoi, Mikhalkov and other advocates of brighter 
journalism particularly emphasized the need for more 
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The Winged Burden 


KuRUSHCHEV: Dear Comrade journalists! We call 
writers the party’s helpers. Please do not take of- 
fense if I say that you journalists are not faithful 
helpers but literally right-hand assistants to our 
party, active fighters for its great cause. (Stormy 
applause.) Why assistants? Because you are really 
always at hand to assist the party. As soon as any 
decision has been explained and carried out, we turn 
to you; and you, as the most faithful driving belt, 
take the party’s decision and carry it into the very 
midst of our people. (Prolonged applause. ) 

The strength of our party lies in its inseparable 
bonds with the masses. The strength of our press, 
the source of its great influence, lies in the sub- 
stance of what it carries to the masses. This sub- 
stance is the Leninist policy of our party, the Lenin- 
ist ideas on the building of socialism and com- 
munism. It is easy to carry such a burden; it does 
not weigh anything. (Stormy applause.) 


V. A. Karpinsky: We carry this burden with en- 
thusiasm. 


N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: Yes, we all carry this burden 
with enthusiasm. This burden is not too heavy; one 
does not feel such a burden; it gives us wings, it 
calls us and leads us forward. (Stormy applause. ) 


—From Khrushchev's speech at a Kremlin 
reception for Soviet journalists on Nov. 
14, 1959: Pravda, Nov. 18, 1959. 
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news from abroad. “Interest in foreign news is so great 
that you can no longer feed the reader Tass sea-biscuits,” 
commented Polevoi (obviously referring to the dull na- 
ture of the Tass agency’s dispatches from overseas, on 
which most Soviet newspapers rely as their only source 
of foreign news). 

While going along with the pressure for greater lee- 
way of expression, members of the Old Guard warned 
against the dangers which might result. Newspaper 
satirists, noted Satyukov, “hold a very sharp weapon in 
their hands, and they are obliged to use it very care- 
fully in order, as Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev put it 
colorfully, not to turn their fire on their own forces.” In 
a long speech which foreshadowed the January 1960 de- 
cree intensifying party propaganda, Ilyichev implied that 
the newspapers’ new preoccupation with topics of every- 
day living and morality—which provide some of the most 
interesting material in the more popular papers—had re- 
sulted in neglect of propaganda writings on Marxist- 
Leninist theory, and he demanded that the authority of 
the newspapers’ Marxist-Leninist propaganda depart- 
ments be restored. Despite his admission that writing on 
theory had been dull and lifeless, the only formula Ilyichev 
had to offer to solve the conflict between dullness and 
the need for holding the attention of the public was the 
same as set forth in the propaganda decree two months 
later: make the propaganda livelier. Neither his speech 
at the congress nor the decree explained how this was 
to be done within the confines of a narrow set of uniform 
ideas. Newspapermen and propagandists alike were ad- 
vised to take a lesson from Khrushchev’s vigorous style, 
but the fact that Khrushchev can indulge in bold turns 
of speech without fear of penalty for “deviationism” was 
not pointed out. 


IN ALL THIS, what of the reader? Shortly before the 
congress a Central Committee investigation of newspaper 
circulation disclosed that the reader has become in- 
creasingly selective and critical as the choice offered him 
has expanded. The newsprint allocations to Soviet papers 


are determined arbitrarily on the basis of the party’s 
judgment of the needs of each paper and its political 
importance. In the past, when the demand for newspapers 
greatly exceeded the supply because of paper shortages, 
there was no need to worry about returns from the news- 
stands. In recent years, however, the situation has changed 
greatly: while the shortage of newsprint, and hence of 
newspapers, has been alleviated, the newspapers have 
raised their prices slightly in line with the general com- 
mercial principle of profit-making. The consequence has 
been that readers have become more fastidious in their 
selection of reading matter. The Central Committee survey 
brought to light the fact that the value of unsold papers 
in 1958 came to 1,500,000 rubles. Readers are no longe 
buying dailies which appear eight hours late—as did the 
Kiev Pravda Ukrainy on 15 days in the first quarter of 
1959—and they are turning down the duller and more 
monotonous papers. This was the cloud on the horizon, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, which cast a shadow over 
the journalists’ congress. Despite rapid growth, the 
Soviet press ranks far below that of many other countries, 
including the Scandinavian countries, Iceland, Britain, 
France, and the United States, in number of copies sold 
per capita. It can no longer count on shortage of supply 
to guarantee continued growth. For the first time, the 
newspapers (rather than the distributors) have been made 
to bear the cost of unsold copies. In short, the Soviet 
press, even though a monopoly, confronts a test of 
popular interest. To meet the test, Soviet journalism is 
taking on new vigor of tone and style—and along with 
this, the ticklish problems of confining the changes to 
externals. 


Leo Grulion 


(Mr. Gruliow is Editor of The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, published by Columbia University, New York. 
Presently on leave from the Current Digest, he is teaching — 
in Geneva during the 1959-1960 academic year.) | 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Strains in the Sino-Soviet Alliance 


By Donald S. Zagoria 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There are many approaches to the study of Sino-Soviet relations—e.g., the 
historical (which might consist in an examination of the actual political collaboration between 
the Chinese Communists and Soviet Russia), the ideological (revolving, say, on the issue of 
Mao’s “originality’), or the geopolitical (in which current events would be subordinated to 
an analysis of basic demographic and economic trends, projected into the future). 

Mr. Zagoria’s survey of the most recent developments in this field does not fall into any 
of the above categories. Nor, for that matter, is it the purpose of the author to examine the 
cohesive (and, as he makes it clear, by far dominant) elements in the alliance, as compared to 
the divisive factors. His aim, in other words, is not so much to present both sides of the picture, 
as to examine one in detail. Yet as the disagreements, the tensions and frictions between the two 
major Communist powers emerge in bolder relief, it becomes imperative to study even their most 
minute and indirect manifestations, for it is only through this method that a fuller understanding 


of the entire picture may be gained. 


WHEN KHRUSHCHEV FLEW to Peking last October 
to attend the tenth anniversary celebrations of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, the marked coolness of the re- 
ception he received, as well as the fact that his talks with 
Mao and other Chinese Communist leaders failed to pro- 
duce even the customary piously-worded joint com- 
munique, strongly fortified the impression abroad that 
all was not going smoothly between the “Big Two” of 
the Communist world. Since then, there have been fur- 
ther significant indications of a deterioration of Sino- 
Soviet relations. 

On the Soviet side, Khrushchev has not concealed his 
annoyance at the intransigence of his Chinese ally. In 
two major speeches shortly after his return from Peking, 
he voiced criticisms which, though not explicitly naming 
Communist China, seemed clearly aimed at the policies 
of the CPC leadership. The first of these criticisms was 
voiced in his foreign policy report to the Supreme Soviet 


Mr. Zagoria is an American analyst and writer in the 
field of Communist affairs. His “The Spectre of Re- 
visionism’” appeared in the July-August 1958 issue of 
this journal. 


on October 31, 1959. Upholding efforts towards a “‘mu- 
tual accommodation’ between East and West, Khrush- 
chev made a highly unusual reference to Trotsky’s “‘ad- 
venturistic policy’ expressed in the “notorious slogan of 
‘neither peace nor war’,’’ which he said had created seri- 
ous difficulties for the newborn Soviet state.1 This was 
an implicit, yet fairly obvious, rebuke to Peking for its 
unwillingness to improve relations with the West, and 
Khrushchev’s pointed reference to Trotsky, the arch- 
heretic of the Communist world, sharply emphasized the 
gravity of his charge. 

The second criticism came in Khrushchev’s address to 
the Hungarian party congress at Budapest a month later 
(December 1). Under the guise of reviewing the les- 
sons taught by the ‘“‘mistakes’’ of the Rakosi leadership— 
lessons which, he declared, “other Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties cannot but heed’”—Khrushchev declared that 
Communist leaders cannot “disregard objective condi- 
tions” (an admonition that may well have referred to the — 
frenetic pace of Communist China’s economic program), 
and that, while no Communist Party is immune from 


1 Pravda, November 1, 1959. 


making mistakes in socialist construction, ‘“‘one must have 
the courage openly to admit one’s mistakes and to cor- 
rect them in time.’? He sternly added that “if we be- 
come conceited, if we commit mistakes in our leadership, 
if we distort the teaching of Marxism-Leninism on the 
building of socialism and communism, those mistakes 
can be exploited by the enemies of communism, as hap- 
pened in 1956’’-—a not very subtle warning that Pe- 
king's extremist policies might lead to insurrection. 

Notwithstanding such Soviet pressure, the Chinese 
Communist leadership has stubbornly persisted in its 
course. At home it continues to pursue an overambitious 
economic ‘‘leap forward” and to press ahead with a vig- 
orous commune program, just recently extended to urban 
areas. (Its unwillingness to heed Soviet criticisms of the 
communes was probably behind Chinese Communist non- 
participation in the top-level intra-bloc conference on 
agricultural policy held in Moscow in February, at which 
the communes almost certainly would have been brought 
up if China had attended.)? Peking’s determination to 
hew to its present domestic programs—with or without 
Soviet support—already had been made unmistakably 
clear by CPC General Secretary Teng Hsiao-ping in a 
special article for Pravda on the occasion of the Chinese 
Communist tenth anniversary. While calling for Soviet 
assistance and support, Teng asserted in unusually inde- 
pendent terms that “under all conditions the Chinese 
people have always carried on their struggle resolutely 
on their own.’’# 


AT THE SAME TIME, Peking continues to flout 
Khrushchev’s “‘soft’’ line vis-a-vis the West. This de- 
fiant Chinese posture was evidenced anew at the most 
recent meeting of Warsaw Pact signatories held in Mos- 
cow on the heels of the agricultural parley. Though 
attending only as an observer (China not being a pact 
member), the Chinese Communist representative, Kang 
Sheng, delivered a speech whose bellicosity was com- 
pletely out of line with the relatively moderate tone of the 
final conference communique: he not only attacked the 
United States in uncompromising terms, sternly warning 
that Communists must not let themselves be misled by 
American “peace gestures,” but also implicitly rebuked 
the Soviet Union for its neutral stand regarding China’s 
disputes with its non-Communist South Asian neigh- 


2 Pravda, December 2, 1959. 

3 The official conference communique stated that representatives 
of North Korea and Outer Mongolia (thé only two Asian coun- 
tries to participate) had attended “at their own request’, indi- 
cating that there had been no such request from China. 

4 Pravda, October 1, 1959. 
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bors.® Significantly, the speech was not reported by bloc 
news media except those of Communist China. 


Such evidences of discord—and they have been nu- 
merous in recent months—obviously do not prove that 
the end of the Sino-Soviet alliance is near, much less that 
the Russians are seeking an accommodation with the 
West largely out of fear of Communist China. Never- 
theless, they do seem to indicate that the strains are more 
serious and affect more aspects of Sino-Soviet relations 
than ever before. The present article proposes to ex- 
amine five major areas of disagreement: ideology, the 
Chinese communes, Khrushchev’s strategy of East-West 
détente, Communist policy toward the ‘‘colonial libera- 
tion” movements, and the question of nuclear weapons 
for Communist China, While there are still other areas 
of stress, these five, in the author’s judgment, are among 
the most important. 

Before proceeding with the discussion, however, the 
writer should perhaps note that he does not view at all 
seriously the possibility that Moscow and Peking may 
be deliberately feigning their differences for purposes of 
deception, or that each partner may be playing an as- 
signed role in a pre-arranged scheme of maneuver de- 
signed to keep the West off balance. Their present di- 
vergences—as reflected in official speeches and party jour- 
nals in both countries—appear much too real, acute and 
persistent to admit of such a possibility. Moreover, if 
they were merely attempting to deceive the West, they 
would hardly be doing it in such fashion as to deceive 
at the same time their own party followings, as well as 
those in the rest of the bloc who look to the Soviet and 
Chinese party organs for indications of the respective of- 
ficial lines. Nor would they have carried the deception 
to the point of contributing to the split of the Indian 
Communist Party over the issue of the party’s stand on 
the Sino-Indian border dispute. 


The Locus of Ideological Authority 


As Mr. Richard Lowenthal has pointed out in an 
earlier article on these pages, the ideological and ulti- 
mately the political unity of an alliance of totalitarian 
states “can only be maintained if the right of a single 
authority to interpret the ideology in the face of chang- 
ing conditions is recognized by all.”® It has now be- 
come apparent, however, that the Chinese Communists, 
for all their protestations of loyalty to Soviet leadership 


5 New China News Agency (NCNA), February 5, 1960. 
6 “Shifts and Rifts in the Russo-Chinese Alliance, ‘Problems of 
Communism, No. 1 (January-February), 1959, pp. 14-24. 


Peking 


[According to Mao Tse-tung], “if the imperialists 
insist on unleashing another war, we should not be 
afraid of it... World War I was followed by 
the birth of the Soviet Union with a population of 
200 million. World War II was followed by the 
emergence of the socialist camp with a combined 
population of 900 million. If the imperialists 
should insist on launching a third world war, it is 
certain that several hundred million more will turn 
to socialism.” 


In the face of a wild beast, we must not show 
cowardice in the least degree. 


—Yu Chao-li, “On imperialism as the source of war in modern 
times, and on the way for all peoples to struggle for peace,” 
Red Flag (Peking), No. 7, March 30, 1960. 


WAR AND FEAR: TWO VIEWPOINTS 


Moscow 


Let us not approach the matter commercially and 
figure out the losses this or the other side would 
sustain. War would be a calamity for all the 


peoples of the world. 


Imagine what will happen when bombs begin to 
explode over cities. These bombs will not distin- 
guish between communists and non-communists 
... No, everything alive can be wiped out in the 
conflagration of nuclear explosions. 


Only an unreasonable person can be fearless of war 
in our days. 


—Respectively from Khrushchev’s speeches before the Indian 
Parliament, Feb. 11, 1960: to members of the French Peace 
Council, March 23, 1960; and in Vladivostok, Oct. 8, 1959. 


_of the bloc, are already “moving the papacy to Avignon” 
and putting forward Peking as the fountainhead of Com- 
munist orthodoxy. They regard Mao as the foremost 
theoretician of the Communist world today; they con- 
fidently believe not only that the CPC leadership is the 
best judge of how to build socialism and communism in 
China, but also that the Chinese model of socialist con- 
struction is in many respects more relevant than the So- 
viet for underdeveloped countries, particularly those in 
Asia; and as ideological purists they regard with sus- 
picion the patent opportunism of some of Khrushchev’s 
domestic and foreign policies. 

The Russians, on the other hand, are plainly annoyed 
at Mao’s willfulness and ideological pretensions. They 
believe that the CPC is making serious errors in the 
building of socialism in China; they refuse to accept 
Peking’s claim that some of its practices might be ap- 
plicable elsewhere in the bloc; and they regard some 
Chinese policies as manifestations of “left-wing adven- 
turism.” 

Since 1958, when Chinese communism entered its 
neo-Stalinist phase, ideological pronouncements emanat- 
ing from Peking have been characterized by three ele- 
ments which cumulatively pose a challenge to Soviet 
ideological primacy in the Communist world: chauvin- 
ism, “fundamentalism,” and evangelism. The chauvin- 
istic element has expressed itself in a revival of the con- 
cept of ““Mao’s ideology,” which had lapsed into tem- 
porary desuetude after 1953: it involves the portrayal 
of Mao as the leading theoretician of the Communist 
world and—at times—has been carried even to the length 
of placing Maoism on a higher level than Marxism- 


Leninism itself, not to mention “Khrushchevism.” One 
of the more extravagant of these portrayals—yet not un- 
typical in its exaggeration of Mao’s position, is the 
following excerpt from a September 1959 article by 
Party Secretary Liu Lan-tao: 


It is very natural for us to associate the complete victory of 
our democratic revolution, the great victory of socialist 
revolution, the spectacular achievement of socialist construc- 
tion, and the high international prestige of our country with 
the glorious name of our great leader, Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung. . . . Comrade Mao Tse-tung is the most outstanding 
exponent of the heroic proletariat of our country, the most 
distinguished representative of our great nation, a beacon 
of our country’s road to communism, and the most out- 
standing contemporary revolutionist, statesman, and _ theo- 
retician of Marxism-Leninism. He has creatively enriched 
the treasures of Marxism-Leninism on a series of important 
questions. . . . The more than 600 million people of our 
country have placed in him their hopes for their own hap- 
piness and future and consider him the incarnation of com- 
munism and truth, and the symbol of invincibility.7 


Another paean to Mao, recently broadcast over the Chi- 
nese home radio, pointedly asserted that ‘“‘we must study 
Marxism-Leninism as well as the Mao Tse-tung ide- 
ology’’® (author’s italics) —implying that the latter comes 
first. 

It was against the background of this ideological 
chauvinism in Peking that Khrushchev, in his speech to 
the Hungarian party congress, warned against conceit on 
the part of “the leaders of this or that [Communist] 


7 Jen-min jib-pao (People’s Daily), Peking, September 28, 1959. 
8 Speech by Hu Hsi-kuei, Vice President of Peking University, 
“Mao Tse-tung’s Ideology Glows 100,000 Feet High,” Peking 
Radio (Home Service), January 24, 1960. 


country.”® Moscow, moreover, has sought to minimize 
the importance of Mao’s contributions to Communist 
ideology. In his formal message of greeting on the oc- 
casion of the Chinese leader’s 65th birthday in December 
1958, Khrushchev congratulated Mao on his ‘‘faithful- 
ness to the great ideas of Marxism-Leninism,” not on 
his creativity. 

At the same time, the Chinese challenge appears to 
have stimulated a deliberate although as yet low-keyed 
Soviet effort to build up Khrushchev as a counterweight 
to Mao in the realm of ideology. Thus, one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the 21st CPSU Congress in early 1959 
—whose convocation had been decided by the Central 
Committee Plenum in September 1958, when Chinese 
ideological claims connected with the communes were at 
their height—was quite evidently to provide Khrushchev 
with a forum for correcting Peking’s “erroneous” views 
regarding the transition to communism, and for pre- 
senting the most detailed Soviet theoretical statement on 
this subject in recent years. Much of Khrushchev’s con- 
gress report was clearly designed to refute the Chinese 
contention that the communes represented a short cut to 
communism: he insisted, for example, that the transition 
to communism is ‘‘a natural historic process which can- 
not be intentionally violated or bypassed’; and—without 
specifically citing the Chinese communal system of partial 
free-supply, hailed by the CPC as a beginning of Com- 
munist distribution according to need—he criticized 
“some comrades” for ‘prematurely’ advocating intro- 
duction of this communist principle, which ‘would mean 
doing damage to the building of communism.’’° 


“Fundamentalism” and Evangelism 


Divergent Chinese and Soviet attitudes towards ide- 
ology itself, both as an animating force and as an expla- 
nation of reality, are another divisive element. Perhaps 
because their own revolution is much younger, the Chi- 
nese Communists are imbued with an extraordinarily 
zealous, if not mystical, faith in the power of the Marx- 
ist ideology, and with the determination to keep it pure. 
There is a strong conviction—epitomized in the slogan 


9 Pravda, December 2, 1959. 

10 Khrushchev’s report to the 21st CPSU Congress, Pravda, 
January 28, 1959. In a later speech at the congress, Soviet 
Ambassador to Peking Pavel Yudin warned against “the slight- 
est manifestation of utopianism in defining the conditions and 
methods of building communism.” (Pravda, February 6, 1959.) 
For an analysis of the congress as a response to Chinese doctrinal 
claims, see Richard Lowenthal, ‘“Khrushchev’s ‘Flexible Com- 
munism’—The 21st Congress in Moscow,” Commentary, April 
1959, pp. 277-84. 
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“politics takes command’”—that ideological and organi- 
zational work can overcome all obstacles, however great. 
There is an uncompromising hostility towards any dilu- 
tion of the faith, evidenced by the fact that the fiercest 
attacks on Yugoslav communism have come from Com- 
munist China. There is a grim determination “to build 
communism” at breakneck speed regardless of the ab- 
sence of the material prerequisites. There is a strong 
tendency towards egalitarianism. Finally, there is scorn 
for the strength of the capitalist world, coupled with 
adamant refusal to believe that “‘imperialism’’ can change 
its character, or that the capitalist nations are not un- 
alterably bent on destroying the Communist bloc. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union’s more advanced 
stage of development as well as Khrushchev’s tempera- 
ment make for a more pragmatic and less doctrinaire ap- 
proach to economic problems at home, to relations with 
the Yugoslavs and foreign policy in general. Khrush- 
chev himself has said that theory is gray while “‘the tree 
of life is green.’’11 Although some steps have been taken 
to correct the gross inequalities of the Stalin era, there 
are no signs of a revival of early Bolshevik egalitarian- 
ism. In its economic policies, the Soviet leadership seems 
much more conscious than the Chinese of the limits im- 
posed by “‘objective conditions”’; it takes a more realistic 
view of human nature and the need for incentive to spur 
productivity; and there seems to be greater recognition 
of the strength, as well as the peaceful intentions, of the 
capitalist West. 

The Chinese challenge to Soviet ideological primacy 
has been further sharpened by the evangelism of the 
Peking leadership. To be sure, in the wake of the Pol- 
ish and Hungarian crises of 1956, Peking’s evangelistic 
efforts were directed towards restoring the shattered unity 
of the Soviet European bloc—as evidenced by Chou En- 
Jai’s conciliation endeavors in Warsaw and Budapest 
early in 1957, probably with Moscow’s blessing. Since 
1958, however, Communist China has shown a disposi- 
tion to spread its ideological views and some of its 
practices to other countries of the bloc even when it was 
well aware that these were not approved by Moscow. 
Chinese Communist journals have claimed from the very 
inception (in May 1958) of the CPC’s “general line,” 
the progenitor of both the “great leap forward” and the 
communes, that it is ‘‘significant’’ for other members of 
the bloc.12 This is a point which Moscow has never 


11 Khrushchev speech at Bulgarian party congress, Pravda, June 


4, 1958. 

12 Hsueh Hsi (Study), May 31, 1958. See also lead editorial 
in Chi-hua ching-chi (Planned Economy), June 1958, and Liu 
Shao-ch’i, in Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, Oct. 1959. 


conceded; it speaks of the line, if at all, as a specific 
Chinese response to specifically Chinese conditions. 

The communes, in particular, have been represented by 
the Chinese Communists as having much more than a 
limited national significance. When Chen Po-ta, a mem- 
ber of the CPC Politburo, made the first public mention 
of these new organizations, he cited Lenin—out of con- 
text—as authority for the thesis that the existence in 
Asia of “special conditions unknown to the European 
nations” necessitates the adoption of “special forms.’’" 
The clear implication of his statement was that the com- 
munes represented the most appropriate organizational 
model for all Asian countries building socialism. 

Peking’s evangelism has also manifested itself in ef- 
forts to urge China’s militant foreign policy views upon 
other bloc Communist parties. The Chinese observer's 
speech at the Warsaw Pact meeting was one example, 
and there have been others.14 Indeed, it will not be at 
all surprising if Liu Shao-ch’i’s forthcoming visit to East- 
ern Europe, recently announced by Peking, is used as the 
occasion for a fresh attempt to mobilize satellite sup- 
port for the Chinese Communist viewpoint. 


Impact of the Chinese Challenge 


All three of these aspects of Peking’s ideological pos- 
ture have, as a matter of fact, found support within the 
bloc. In sharp contrast to the attitude taken by Moscow, 
the ruling party elites in some Communist countries have 
consistently voiced warm praise for Mao’s theoretical 
contributions; some have agreed that Chinese methods 
of building socialism are relevant elsewhere; some have 
expressed strong admiration for the revolutionary élan 
generated by the Chinese party; and at times some have 
inclined toward support of Peking’s militant foreign 
policy stance. In East Germany particularly, these ten- 
dencies have been so pronounced that it is scarcely an 


13 Hung Ch'i (Red Flag), Peking, July 16, 1958. 

14 E.g., militant speeches by Li Hsien-nien during the visit of an 
East German delegation to Peking in January 1960 (see Survey 
of China Mainland Press, U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, 
January 22, 1960) also speech by Chinese delegate Tan Chen- 
lin at Hungarian party congress, December 1, 1959. 

15 In contrast to Khrushchev’s birthday message congratulating 
Mao for his “faithfulness” to Marxism-Leninism, East German 
leader Walter Ulbricht paid tribute to Mao’s ‘valuable enrich- 
ment” of Marxism-Leninism and of the Socialist Unity [East 
German Communist} Party. Ulbricht again dwelt upon Mao's 
ideological contributions at the CPR tenth anniversary celebra- 
tions in Peking, even going so far as to say that Khrushchev, in 
visiting the United States, had acted in consonance with a 
“Marxist finding’ of Mao's. The East Berlin Die Nation also 
wrote at this time that the Chinese “leap forward’’ set an ex- 


exaggeration to speak of a Peking-Pankow ideological 
axis.2> 

This strong East German affinity for Peking’s ideologi- 
cal positions provides evidence that the party elites of the 
individual bloc countries are not automatically aligning 
themselves with Moscow or with Peking, on all issues 
of Sino-Soviet conflict, simply according to geographic 
location. Local vested interests obviously exert an im- 
portant influence, and will probably continue to do so: 
so long as Moscow and Peking offer variant ideological 
approaches, the elite of each country will tend to sup- 
port that approach which most conforms to its own in- 
terests. Thus, for instance, the Poles have welcomed 
those aspects of the Chinese Communist ideological po- 
sition which support their own contention that each 
country must build socialism in a manner consistent with 
its particular conditions. Other satellite parties, particu- 
larly those still under Stalinist leadership (such as the 
East German, Czech and Albanian), have been attracted 
by Chinese Communist militancy. 

But Sino-Soviet ideological differences are not merely 
conducive to disunity among the individual bloc parties; 
perhaps even more important is their potential effect as 
a stimulus to factionalism within both the Soviet and 
Chinese party leaderships. In Communist China, “right- 
wing” opposition to Mao’s policies can find support for 
its criticisms in past Soviet experience, as indeed it has 
with respect to the communes.1® Moreover, the general 
“rightist’’ objections relating to domestic policy—and 
their nature can easily be inferred from the attacks on 
them in Chinese Communist propaganda media!7—are 
essentially the same as the criticisms obliquely voiced in 
Soviet official speeches and party journals. To what ex- 
tent the Soviet leadership has consciously sought to en- 
courage the “‘rightist’’ faction in the CPC is open to con- 
jecture, but it seems not unlikely that some of Khrush- 
chev’s veiled criticisms of Maoist policies were intended 


ample for all bloc countries, while Politburo member Herman 
Matern called the Chinese communes significant for all Asian 
peoples. Several aspects of Ulbricht’s domestic program re- 
flect Chinese Communist influence, and it is noteworthy that 
East Germany supported Peking’s claims in the Sino-Indian 
border dispute for more than a month before reverting to a 
neutral position like Moscow’s. 

16 See articles in Yunnan jih-pao (Yunnan Daily), Kunming, 
September 1, 1959, and Szechuan jih-pao (Szechuan Daily), 
Ch’engtu, September 22, 1959. 

17 Jen-min jih-pao declared on October 21, 1959, that the 
“rightist opposition” criticized the leap-forward program as a 
violation of “objective economic laws,” claimed that the theory 
of “relying on the masses’ obscured the real need for techno- 
logical efficiency, that the communes had been set up “much too 
soon”, and that the theme of “struggle’’ had been overdone. 


to influence the course of policy debates within the Chi- 
nese Communist leadership.1® 

Conversely, a re-emergent left-wing opposition to 
Khrushchev inside the CPSU might very well cite Maoist 
ideological arguments as justification for charging the 
new Soviet vozhd with pursuing “rightist” policies. At 
present, there are few overt indications that such an op- 
position exists; nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume 
that some of those who pay lip-service to the Khrushchev 
line entertain latent suspicions of his heavy reliance upon 
capitalist incentives, the abolition of the MTS (machine 
tractor stations), and the current Soviet strategy -of de- 
tente with the West. It is not at all unlikely that the 
recent fall from grace of Alexei Kirichenko, formerly a 
ranking Khrushchev protege, stemmed from some such 
reservations about the Soviet leader’s policies. In short, 
although ideology has hitherto been generally regarded 
as a unifying element in the Sino-Soviet alliance, a good 
case can now be made for the thesis that it has become 
as much a divisive as a cohesive force. 


The Communes 


Sino-Soviet disagreement over the Chinese communes 
has recently been overshadowed by more acute differences 
on issues of international policy. However, since the con- 
flict appears no nearer resolution than it did a year and 
a half ago, a recapitulation of its most relevant aspects 
seems worthwhile. 

It is particularly significant that the Soviet leadership 
apparently knew nothing of the Chinese plans for the 
communes until these were already well advanced. 
Ample evidence indicates that preparations for establish- 
ing the communes on a nationwide scale were already 
actively under way during March-May 1958. Yet, as 
Jate as June, Khrushchev gratuitously praised the CPC 
for its “creativity” in having ‘found original forms to 
implement Lenin’s [farm] cooperative plan.”1® It seems 
highly unlikely, in the light of the Soviet leader’s dis- 
approval of the communes after their unveiling, that he 
would have complimented the Chinese specifically on 
“original forms” of agricultural organization, if he had 
known that the commune program was in preparation. 
Even later, on August 18, a Pravda editorial described 
the Chinese peasants as speaking with ‘‘enthusiasm about 


18 For example, just at the time that the CCP leaders were 
probably discussing the fate of the Chinese communes in prepa- 
ration for the Lushan Plenum of August 1959, Khrushchev 
emphasized the failure of the early Soviet communes in a speech 
in Poland (Pravda, July 21, 1959). 

19 Khrushchev speech at Bulgarian party congress. See fn. 11. 
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the great possibilities of the cooperative system’’—this 
only a few weeks before the CPC Central Committee 
resolution on the communes (published September 10) 
affirmed that the cooperatives were no longer adequate 
to fill China’s economic needs. ‘That there was so little, 
if any, prior consultation on an initiative—even though 
domestic—of such a radical character and having broad 
implications for the whole bloc, necessarily calls into 
question the closeness of Sino-Soviet collaboration in 
other areas. 


Soviet opposition to the communes themselves stems 
from ideological, historical, and economic reasons. The 
ideological aspect has already been adequately discussed 
by other writers in this journal and elsewhere.?° As for 
the historical reasons, they derive from the unsuccessful 
Soviet experiment with agricultural communes shortly 
after the 1917 revolution. As Stalin said in 1934, the 
early communes failed because of underdeveloped tech- 
nology, a shortage of products, and the premature prac- 
tice of egalitarianism. This failure left a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of the Soviet leaders, as evidenced by 
Khrushchev’s reference to it in his remarks concerning 
the Chinese experiment to United States Senator Hubert 
Humphrey at the time of the latter’s Moscow visit, and 
again by his statement last July that the founders of the 
early Soviet communes “had a poor understanding of 
what communism is and how it is to be built.’’22 


SOVIET ECONOMIC objections to the communes are 
of a basic character. Even before the Chinese experi- 
ment was known, several articles published in Soviet 
journals in the spring of 1958 indicated that the USSR 
had indefinitely postponed any new move to form agri- 
cultural communes at home (or, by implication, else- 
where in the Soviet orbit) because these organizations 
require a much higher level of economic development. 
The dean of Soviet economists, Academician S. Strumi- 
lin, put it this way: 


. since the communist principle of distribution presup- 
poses inexhaustible sources of abundance, it would be the 
sheerest absurdity to begin applying this principle to the 
collective farm countryside, the most backward sector of 
the socialist economy. Therefore, transformation of the 
artel into a commune has been precluded in practice for 
an entirely indefinite period.22 


20 Lowenthal, Joc. cit (see fn. 6); also Alexander Dallin, ““Com- 
mune Controversy,” The New Leader, April 20, 1959. 

21 Khrushchev speech in Poland (see fn. 18). 

22 In Literaturnaia gazeta, Moscow, March 25, 1958. See also 
the same author's article in Voprosy Ekonomiki, Moscow, No. 5 
(May) 1958; and I. Glotov, in Kommunist, April 1958. 


If Soviet economists consider their own countryside 
still too “backward” to support agricultural communes, 
what must they think of the capacity of rural China to 
support such organizations, however modified ? 


This basic Soviet objection to the communes clearly 
was not removed by the limited concessions embodied in 
the resolution of the Sixth Plenum of the CPC Central 
Committee in December 1958, which moderated some 
of the most radical features of the communes and soft- 
pedalled the initial claims regarding their ideological 
significance. Moreover, although the Sixth Plenum’s 
action was generally interpreted in the West as signifying 
a substantial retreat in the face of both domestic oppo- 
sition and Soviet pressure, the Soviet reservations were 
not only unaltered but certainly better known to Peking 
when the Eighth CC Plenum, meeting at Lushan in Au- 
gust 1959, decided to inject new vigor into the com- 
mune program. This decision was reflected in the new 
“hard” line initiated by the CPC in September, which 
included a strong defense of the communal mess halls 
on practical as well as theoretical grounds, and called for 
the early reactivation of those that had been dissolved 
“by mistake.” After Lushan, there was a renewed em- 
phasis on ideological claims which had met with strong 
Soviet disfavor from the start, and the CPC leadership 
even carried its defense of the communes to the pages 
of the Soviet press, where it vehemently rejected the 
“right opportunist’ view that the program was “‘in an 
awful mess.’’23 


For their part, the Soviet leaders have studiously avoid- 
ed direct references to the Chinese communes in their 
formal policy statements—though they have commented 
critically on them in “private” or unofficial interviews. 
The Soviet central press has similarly disregarded the 
communes, and the rare articles discussing them which 
have been published in the Soviet Union have appeared 
almost exclusively in specialized journals.?4 


Peking and Khrushchev’s Diplomacy 


It is unquestionably in the sphere of Communist inter- 
national strategy that Sino-Soviet differences have become 
At least two opposing hy- 
potheses have been advanced to explain Khrushchev’s 
evident interest in the relaxing East-West tension. The 
first, recently stated in extreme form by Isaac Deutscher, 


most apparent and acute. 


23 Teng Hsiao-ping article in Pravda (see fn. 4). 

24E.g., articles in Voprosy Ekonomiki, released October 16, 
1958; Sovetskoye Kitayevedeniye (Soviet Chinese Studies), No. 
4, 1958; and Voprosy Filosofii, Moscow, No. 9, 1959. 


holds that Khrushchev is playing a “waiting game” 
based, according to Deutscher, on the Soviet leadet’s be- 
lief that: 


. contrary to the traditional Marxist and Leninist assump- 
tions, capitalism may well refrain from war even if it finds 
itself to be the loser in peaceful competition, because in 
the nuclear age, and in view of the growing Soviet military 
superiority, capitalism cannot even hope to improve its 
chances through war. This being so, there is no reason why 
the Communist bloc should not accept a policy of self-con- 
tainment until the time when the Soviet Union will have 
overtaken the United States industrially and when its higher 
standards of living and of social efficiency and organization 
will make the appeal of communism irresistible to peoples 
outside the Soviet Union.25 
The opposing view is that Khrushchev is not at all will- 
ing to accept a policy of self-containment, but is merely 
using his present soft tactics to create a favorable climate 
for the forthcoming summit parleys. According to this 
view, the detente will prove short-lived, particularly if 
the Soviet Union fails to extract substantial Western con- 
cessions at the summit. 

In the present writer’s belief, Peking’s very evident 
and strenuous opposition to Khrushchev’s tactics of de- 
tente is the best evidence that the Soviet leader is seek- 
ing a more or less long-term relaxation—one that will 
last beyond the summit talks, and probably for at least 
the duration of the Soviet Seven-Year Plan (through 
1965). For if Khrushchev’s aim were merely to “soften 
up” the West for the summit negotiations, and if the 
“waiting game’ is then to be abandoned in favor of a 
return to more aggressive tactics, why should the Chi- 
nese Communists manifest such virulent disapproval ? 
The logical answer would appear to be that Khrushchev 
has given the Chinese leaders to understand that his soft 
tactics are indeed not just a maneuver but a new phase 
of Soviet diplomacy. 

Chinese objections to these tactics were made quite 
clear just the day after Khrushchev arrived in the United 
States last September for his talks with President Eisen- 
hower. In its issue released September 16, the CPC 
theoretical organ Hung Ch’i (Red Flag)—ostensibly 
criticizing erroneous views on imperialism prevalent 
among the former Chinese democratic bourgeoisie—ac- 
tually appeared to have Khrushchev in mind when it 
warned against cherishing “illusions of some kind” about 
imperialism and harboring the “foolish view” that im- 
perialism, if not provoked, might reverse its course. 
Quoting Mao to the effect that “it is impossible to change 
the fundamental nature of imperialism,’ the journal re- 


25 ‘Khrushchev Plays the Waiting Game,” The Reporter, Jan- 


uary 21, 1960. 
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jected attitudes ‘obscuring the line’ between “the enemy 
and ourselves,” appealed for a policy of strength to- 
wards the West, and dismissed the idea that such a pol- 
icy would involve greater risks. “To imperialism and its 
jackals,” declared Red Flag, “the question of provoca- 
tion simply does not arise. Provocation or no provoca- 
tion, they will remain the same.’’?¢ 

Whatever arguments in defense of his policies Khru- 
shchev may have presented to the Chinese leaders dur- 
ing his immediately subsequent visit to Peking, they 
obviously did little to assuage the Chinese objections. 
Even during Khrushchev’s attendance at the anniversary 
celebrations, Soviet and Chinese comments on the inter- 
national scene manifested a sharp divergence which has 
not only persisted but even intensified since. Khrush- 
chev himself, in his Peking speeches, stressed the pre- 
ventability of war, credited United States government 
leaders with a sincere desire to ease international ten- 
sion, and called for “realistic” acceptance of coexistence 
because there is “no other way.”?? In striking contrast, 


26 NCNA, September 16, 1959. 
27 Khrushchev’s speeches upon arrival in Peking and at subse- 
quent banquet, both reported in Pravda, October 1, 1959. 


TWO VIEWS 


Is War Inevitable? 


PEKING: Imperialism is by nature predatory .. . 
The imperialist policy of plunder is bound to lead 
to war... . It is absolutely impermissible for us 
to mistake certain tactical changes on the part of 
imperialism for changes in the nature of imperial- 
ism... imperialism will never change its nature 
and basic policy. As long as imperialism exists, 
it will always exert itself to the full to realize its 
policy of plunder, resorting principally to war at 
one time and to “peaceful” means at another. 


—Yu Chao-li in Red Flag, March 30, 1960. 


Moscow: It may be said: But capitalism will still 
exist, hence there will still be adventurers who 
might start a war. That is true, and it must not 
be forgotten. As long as capitalism exists there 
may always be people who “in the face of common 
sense” will want to plunge into a hopeless venture. 


Our party at its 20th and 21st congresses con- 
cluded that in present conditions there is no longer 
a complete inevitability of war... 


—Khrushchev’s speeches to the 21st Party 
Congress, Jan. 27, 1959, and the Su- 
preme Soviet, Jan. 14, 1960. 


Chinese official statements shunned the preventability- 
of-war theme completely, asserted that Communist China 
was ‘‘not afraid of any war threat,’ accused the United 
States of dubious sincerity in negotiations and of not re- 
nouncing policies of aggression, and urged a ‘‘long-term, 
unremitting struggle against U. S. imperialism.’ Not 
only was no joint communique issued at the end of 
Khrushchev’s visit, but the Soviet leader, in a remark- 
able parting statement which seemed intended to dis- 
associate himself from the views of his Chinese hosts, 
declared that “we Communists of the Soviet Union con- 
sider it our sacred duty . . . to liquidate the cold war.’’2* 

December 1959—the month of Eisenhower’s 11-na- 
tion tour of Europe and South Asia—found Moscow 
and Peking trading further oblique criticisms of each 
other’s foreign policy. Khrushchev seemingly had in 
mind the Chinese inclination toward a policy of greater 
risks when he bluntly asserted, in his December 1 Buda- 
pest speech, that ‘‘no Communist party anywhere, if it 
really is Communist, has ever said that it hopes to achieve 
its aims through war.”?? In return, the CPC’s chief 
organ, Jen-min jih-pao, took the occasion of Stalin’s birth 
anniversaty to pay special tribute—absent from Soviet 
comment—to the late dictator's policy of maintaining 


“a high degree of vigilance against imperialism.’’°° The 


paper went on to quote a 1951 statement by Stalin warn- 
ing that “should the warmongers resort to lies to trap 
and deceive the people in order to drag them into an- 
other world war, such a war would become inevitable’’— 
a quotation quite obviously incongruous with Khrush- 
chev’s current emphasis on the possibility of excluding 
war forever. Another editorial in the same organ on 
January 21 remarked, with rather transparent imperti- 
nence, that the United States’ “two-faced tactics (prepar- 
ing war while talking peace) still misled some people.” 
As recently as April 1, 1960, Red Flag came out with 
the most vigorous, if still implicit, attack on Khrush- 
chev’s foreign policy thus far made by Peking. In a 
long leading article (reported by NCNA, March 30), it 
flatly contradicted the Soviet view that war is no longer 
inevitable; quoting Lenin, it is argued that the ‘‘imperial- 
ist policy of plunder is bound to lead to war’ and de- 
clared that whoever thinks the imperialists want peace 
“Is a very naive person.” 

Several explanations can be offered for Chinese Com- 
munist opposition to Khrushchev’s policy of relaxing in- 
ternational tension. First, the Peking leadership seems — 


28 Tbid., October 5, 1959. 


29 Pravda, December 2, 1959. 
30 Reprinted in English translation in Peking Review, December 
19593 


to believe that conditions of external tension are neces- 
sary to enable it to exact from the population the sacri- 
fices required by its frenetic program for building social- 
ism. Secondly, the Chinese leaders probably fear that 
friendlier Soviet relations with the United States will 
heighten their own isolation and lead to a freezing of 
the Far Eastern status quo, depriving them of Taiwan 
and reducing the chances of spreading Communist 
China’s influence and power in Asia, as well as in 
Africa and the Middle East. 

A third reason seems to be that Soviet strides in 
weapons technoiogy have given rise to divergent Chinese 
and Soviet strategic assumptions. Since the first Soviet 
sputnik launching and ICBM test in the fall of 1957, 
Chinese Communist propaganda has heavily stressed So- 
viet military superiority and Western weakness, while 
Moscow has shown much less inclination to underrate 
the West militarily. The Peking leadership seems to be- 
lieve that the Soviet advance in weapons since 1957 has 
radically altered the balance of military power in favor 
of the Communist bloc, and that this advantage should 
be exploited by pursuing a much more assertive foreign 
policy than is presently being followed by Khrushchev. 
In short, the Chinese evidently favor a policy of “brinks- 
manship” on the assumption that the West, aware of its 
telative weakness, will not be provoked into a counter- 
action that would precipitate an all-out war. 

There 1s a fourth and final factor which seems to be 
at the heart of the conflicting Chinese and Soviet ap- 
proaches to the international situation. Whereas Soviet 
foreign policy appears to reflect genuine fear of an all- 
out nuclear war and a desire to minimize the risks of 
such a catastrophe, Peking seems more insensitive to the 
dangers involved and willing to take much greater risks. 
Thus, Moscow has been increasingly frank in admitting 
that a nuclear war will result in mutual destruction and, 
since 1956, has been gradually adjusting its doctrine to 
the realities of a world menaced by nuclear annihilation. 
On the contrary, Peking refuses to concede that the so- 
cialist camp will suffer intolerable losses in all-out war; 
indeed it has even boasted that World War III would 
fesult in “several hundred million more” turning to so- 
cialism. (See box on p. 3.) 


Colonial Liberation Policy 


Sino-Soviet divergences over the broad issue of East- 
West relaxation carry over into the more specific area of 
policy towards the nationalist and “colonial liberation” 
movements in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. There 
is evidence to suggest that Khrushchev’s “waiting game” 


has already entailed a substantial shift in Soviet tactics 
in this area. A good case can be made, for example, that 
Soviet intervention was responsible for the sudden ces- 
sation of the Communist offensive in Iraq in the sum- 
mer of 1959, and that the reason for this action was 
Khrushchev’s desire to demonstrate Soviet “good faith” 
in the Middle East prior to his visit to the United 
States.$4 
provided by the Soviet about-face in regard to the Al- 
gerian rebellion. This was doubtless in the interest of 
“softening up” de Gaulle in preparation for Khrush- 
chev’s visit to France, but it may also be indicative of a 
broader shift in strategy subordinating support of coloni- 
al liberation movements to efforts for wooing the colonial 


Much more concrete evidence has since been 


powers away from close collaboration with the United 
States, and thus weakening the Western alliance. While 
there is no way of telling whether the Soviet shift repre- 
sents a short-term tactical maneuver or something more 
lasting, Peking’s clear-cut refusal to go along with it 
might suggest Chinese Communist concern lest the shift 
be not just a gesture before the summit, but part of a 
new phase of Soviet diplomacy. 

In any event, the Algerian issue has provided a strik- 
ing example of Sino-Soviet disagreement. In his foreign 
policy report to the Supreme Soviet last October, Khrush- 
chev suddenly reversed the previous Soviet position of 
hostility to de Gaulle’s proposals for a cease-fire in Al- 
geria—a move which quickly prompted the French Com- 
munist Party to follow suit and confess that it had erred 
in its earlier rejection of the cease-fire plan. Since then, 
Moscow has maintained a cautious but uncritical position 
on the Algerian. question, has accepted at face value de 
Gaulle’s offer of self-determination to the Algerians, and 
has adopted a hopeful attitude toward the chance of fu- 
ture French-FLN negotiations. During the last crisis in 
Algeria, Soviet comment approvingly viewed de Gaulle as 
standing by his self-determination offer, and Khrush- 
chev’s Paris visit brought a reaffirmation of Soviet sympathy. 

Peking, however, has not withdrawn its hostility to 
Gaullist policy. In fact, shortly after Khrushchev’s 
speech enunciating the new Soviet line, a Peking propa- 
ganda broadcast took an implicit slap at it by denounc- 
ing de Gaulle’s Algerian proposals as “nothing but a trick 
from A to Z.’32 Since then, the Chinese Communists 
have continued to voice, at least by implication, their op- 
position to the French-Algerian negotiations and their 
preference for a continuation of hostilities.%* 


31 Deutscher, loc. cit. 

32 Peking Radio broadcast in Indonesian, November 12, 1959. 
33 See Peking comment on “Imperialists, Quit Africa Day,” 
NCNA, November 30, 1959. 
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Why has Peking opposed the new Soviet line on Al- 
geria? In the first place, the Chinese leaders may have 
felt that Khrushchev’s gambit undermined the position 
of the FLN extremists, who want to continue the war. 
Secondly, they probably figured that, while Khrushchev 
might gain from a show of goodwill toward the French, 
Peking had nothing to gain and a great deal to lose. 
Neither Khrushchev’s talks with de Gaulle, nor the 
eventual summit parleys from which Communist China 
will be excluded, could be expected to further Peking’s 
interests; on the other hand, the Chinese Communists 
consider it very much in their interest to keep alive not 
only the Algerian rebellion but anti-colonial nationalist 
disturbances everywhere, which they regard as affording 
greater opportunities for the spread of Chinese Commu- 
nist influence and power. 

It is significant in this connection that several FLN 
delegations have gone to Peking in the past year, evi- 
dently to seek Chinese Communist arms and support. 
Chinese propaganda, moreover, has recently been taking 
the line that the Algerian rebellion ‘‘sets an example’ 
for other African colonial peoples. Thus, Peking seems 
to regard itself, and not the Russians, as the leaders of 
the anti-colonial movement in Asia, Africa, and perhaps 
even in the Middle East. It consequently must view 
with utmost dislike what it regards as opportunistic So- 
viet overtures to the colonial powers tending to impede 
nationalist revolution in these areas. Finally, the Chi- 
nese leadership may also regard the Soviet policy as dis- 
advantageous to the Communist bloc as a whole, on the 
theory that bloc objectives can best be served by halting 
fruitless negotiations with the colonial powers and step- 
ping up Communist support of nationalist movements. 


Nuclear Weapons for China? 


Perhaps the most sensitive issue between Moscow and 
Peking—and the one on which there is the least in- 
formation—is that of Soviet willingness, or unwilling- 
ness, to share nuclear weapons with Communist China. 
While the Russians have probably been aiding China’s 
efforts to develop a nuclear capability of its own, there is 
reason to believe that Moscow has thus far held back 
from agreeing to supply the Chinese with Soviet nu- 
clear weapons. 

Indirect but nonetheless persuasive evidence of a re- 
buff to Chinese hopes in this direction cropped up in 
1958 with the disclosure of a controversy that had 
arisen within the Chinese Communist armed forces. The 
party press, backed by several of the top-ranking Chi- 
nese army marshals, began a severe attack on an “ex- 
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clusively military viewpoint’ which “some among the 
military” were said to be advocating, and which—as 
could be inferred from the official criticisms—involved 
two principal contentions: (1) advocacy of a revision 
of Maoist military doctrine, especially with respect to its 
disparagement of weapons technology in general, and 
of the ‘‘decisiveness” of nuclear weapons in particular; 
and (2) advocacy of a rapid “modernization” of China's 
armed forces. The proponents of this viewpoint were 
accused of exaggerating the importance both of nuclear 
weapons and of surprise attack in modern warfare: in 
short, they were clearly demanding such weapons for 
China, and a revised military strategy based on them. 

In a typical denunciation of these views, Marshal 
Chu Te declared on the anniversary (August 1, 1958) 
of the People’s Liberation Army that “we are not advo- 
cates of the sole importance of arms . . . people’s hearts, 
not technology, in the final analysis decide victory or 
defeat in war.’ Chu also rapped the tendency to “pay 
attention only to national defense, but not to the sig- 
nificance of economic construction for national defense” 
—a clear admonition that modernization of the armed 
forces, including a nuclear weapons program, must await 
the prior achievement of China’s industrialization goals. 
On the same day, the Army’s official organ assailed those 
in the military establishment who were “‘one-sidedly 
stressing the role of atomic weapons and modern military 
techniques.”’*® 

The regime’s vigorous rebuttal of the viewpoint of the 
dissatisfied army group—its persistence in a doctrinal 
emphasis on human rather than technological resources 
in warfare, and its insistence upon industrialization as a 
prerequisite to modernization of the armed forces—clear- 
ly reflected adherence to a defense planning based on 
the assumption of Western military superiority for some 
time to come. This, in turn, suggests that Moscow had 
already balked at supplying China with nuclear weap- 
ons. If there were any lingering hopes among Chinese 
army officers that the USSR might provide China with a 
nuclear capability, Marshal Ho Lung dispelled them in 
another August 1, 1958, statement warning against re- 
liance on “outside aid” in trying to solve China’s mili- 
tary problems.*° 

There have been much more recent evidences suggest- 
ing a continuation both of Chinese pressures on Moscow 
to grant nuclear weapons to China, and of Soviet reluc- 
tance to comply. The first may be inferred from the fact 


34 NCNA, August 1, 1959. 


35 Chieh-fang-chun pao (Liberation Army News), Peking, 
August 1, 1958. 1 
36 Jen-min jih-pao, August 1, 1958. 


that Communist China was the only other bloc country 
to come out with a public endorsement of East Ger- 
many’s threat of January 26, 1959, to “request its allies 
to place rocket weapons at its disposal” if the atomic 
armament of West Germany continues. Such an East 
German request, declared a Jen-min jth-pao editorial 
(February 4, 1959), was “not only fully justified, but 
also necessary.” The timing of Ulbricht’s threat and 
Peking’s endorsement of it—on the very eve of the 
Warsaw Pact conference in Moscow—suggests a possi- 
bility that joint East German and Chinese pressure may 
have been brought to bear on Khrushchev at the Moscow 
meeting in the matter of nuclear weapons sharing. 
Continuing Soviet resistance to such pressures was sug- 
gested by an undated letter addressed by Khrushchev to 
the European Federation Against Atomic Armament, 
made public by the TASS News Agency on March 18. 
Released about six weeks after President Eisenhower had 
intimated, at his press conference of February 3, the 
possibility that the United States might share nuclear 
weapons with its European allies, the letter was clearly 
calculated to warn that such a step would force the USSR 
to follow suit. Khrushchev stressed the “undesirability 
of expansion of the so-called atomic club” and cautioned 
that U. S. action to supply nuclear weapons to its allies 
would set off “a kind of chain reaction in the dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons all over the world.” 


A Summing Up 


That the strains in the Sino-Soviet alliance are numer- 
ous and acute is, in the writer’s view, no longer open to 
question; but that they are, or will soon become, severe 
enough to produce an open break is improbable. Isaac 
Deutscher, in the article referred to earlier, expressed the 
view that if Stalin-and Trotsky had headed two powerful 
Communist states, a split might never have occurred be- 
tween them. Khrushchev has demonstrated much great- 
er flexibility than his all-powerful predecessor, and Mao 
is certainly no Trotskyite firebrand. Moreover, both are 
undoubtedly still counting on presiding over the disin- 
tegration of the West before turning hostile attention 


to each other. Finally, Peking cannot for the time being 
do without Soviet military and economic assistance. The 
Chinese leadership has itself admitted that the 291 in- 
dustrial projects which Moscow is helping, or has helped, 
to build form the very core of China’s industrialization 
program. 

To say that an open split is unlikely in the near future 
is not, however, to minimize either the gravity of Sino- 
Soviet differences—which are intimately bound up with 
real divergences of national interest—or Peking’s deter- 
mination to pursue an independent course in the face 
of Soviet pressure whenever it feels its interests jeopar- 
dized by Soviet policies. The Chinese have acted in de- 
fiance of Moscow’s objections in pushing ahead with the 
commune program at home, and they have challenged 
Soviet leadership of the bloc by proselytizing among the 
other bloc Communist parties for the acceptance of Chi- 
nese viewpoints and policies. They have not only re- 
fused to alter their tactics towards the West even after 
‘“comradely discussions” with Khrushchev, but have in- 
tensified their attacks on the latter's tactics and policies. 
In all this, there are the making of further serious con- 
flict between the two Communist giants. 


In the final analysis, it is reasonable to assume that 
the Chinese Communists’ capacity to pursue independ- 
ent policies will become progressively greater as China 
is transformed into a major industrial and nuclear power. 
In the next several years, as the Chinese pursue their furi- 
ous efforts to become a modern industrial and military 
power, and barring any radical change in Western pol- 
icy toward the Mao regime, the present neo-Stalinist 
characteristics of Chinese communism are likely to per- 
sist, Causing an accentuation of Sino-Soviet divergences. 
Khrushchev, therefore, can probably find little comfort 
in the words of General Liu Ya-lou, commander of the 
Chinese Communist air force, who in May 1958 assert- 
ed that when Communist China has advanced indus- 
trially and technologically to the point of being able to 
produce its own nuclear weapons, ‘‘another new turning 
point will probably appear in the international situa- 
tion.’’37 


87 Chieh-fang-chun pao, May 23, 1958. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


Soviet Power and Marxist Determinism 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM—Marx’s doctrine that 
the course of history is determined by economic forces 
and the class struggles which they engender—has long 
been under attack by non-Marxist critics as an arbitrary 
and inconsistent distortion of the historical record, and 
as a vulnerable spot in the ideological armor of com- 
munism. But paradoxical as it may seem in the light 
of the volume of such anti-determinist literature, Soviet 
ideologists have themselves long since repudiated the ex- 
treme determinist understanding of historical material- 
ism as “vulgar economic materialism.” Stalin set the 
tone in 1934 for the view which has basicaly prevailed 
ever since, when he declared: 


There can be no justification for references to so-called ob- 
jective conditions, . . . The part played by so-called objec- 
tive conditions has been reduced to a minimum; whereas the 
part played by our organizations and their leaders has be- 
come decisive, exceptional.1 


While the reason for Stalin’s statement was pragmatic 
—he wanted to fix blame for economic failures on re- 
sponsible individuals—its implication was to dismiss 
completely Marx’s fundamental conception that “‘it is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their being, 
but, on the contrary, their social being that determines 
their consciousness.”2 The line which Stalin enunciated 
in 1934 meant a radical break from the previous tradi- 


1 Stalin, Report to the 17th Congress of the CPSU (B), Prob- 
lems of Leninism, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Mos- 
cow, 1940, p. 529. 

2 Marx, Preface to “The Critique of Political Economy,” Se- 
lected Works, International Publishers, New York, n.d., Vol. 
Ieee Bpley 
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tion of Communist historical thought. It was typical of 
Stalin’s approach to theory that the break came in conse- 
quence of a pragmatic policy statement in which theory 
was bent to the practical needs of the situation. In this 
manner almost the whole corpus of Marxian doctrine 
has been revised and forcibly reinterpreted by the Soviet 
authorities to conform to their political needs. Theory 
does not guide practice, but is manipulated to justify it 
after the fact. 


‘Determinism Before Stalin 


Prior to the Russian Revolution, and in large measure 
up to 1929, the deterministic understanding of historical 
materialism held sway without dispute among Marxists. 
Plekhanov, the grand old man of Russian Marxism, tried 
to argue that every apparent accident or individual influ- 
ence ultimately expressed the influence of the material 
conditions of society. When Lenin introduced his doc- 
trine of the party and its role in bringing consciousness 
to the workers, Plekhanov was prompted to pose the 
question: 


Does there exist an economic necessity which calls forth in 
the proletariat a demand for socialism, makes it instinctively 
socialistic, and impels it—even if left to its own resources 
—on the road to social revolution ... ? Lenin denies this, 
in face of the clearly expressed opinions of all the theorists 
of scientific socialism.? 


But Lenin, despite the obvious anti-deterministic im- 
plications of his theoretical and practical stress on the 
party, continued to observe the philosophical framework 
of historical materialism. In 1915 he asserted: 


One cannot “make” a revolution; revolutions grow out of 


3G. V. Plekhanov, “The Working Class and the Social Demo- 
cratic Intelligentsia,” Iskra, August 1, 1904, as quoted in Max 
Eastman, Marxism, Is It Science?, Norton, New York, 1940, 
De225. 


crises and turning points of history which mature objectively 
(independent of the will of a party or a mass).4 


The most consistent statement of unqualified deter- 
minism was made by Nikolai Bukharin, when he was 
riding high in the Communist leadership in the 1920’s. 
Bukharin dismissed free will and historical accident al- 
together; he held that the sense of individual will was 
an illusion, that social conditions determined the revolu- 
tionaries’ will as much as anyone else’s. He wrote in 
his Historical Materialism: 


Marxism does not deny the will, but explains it. When 
Marxists organize the Communist Party and lead it into 
battle, this action is also an expression of historical necessity. 


In 1928, shortly before the change in the philosophical 
line heralded his own fall, Bukharin told the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Communist International: 


Marxist social science . . . emphasized that socialism fol- 
lowed “with iron necessity” from the capitalist system of 
society and that our ideals and our aims were deeply rooted 
in the objective development of capitalist society.5 


The Shift Toward Voluntarism 


In the meantime a contrary position was being de- 
veloped by certain Soviet philosophers, in the course of 
the so-called “philosophical controversy” of the later 
1920’s. The school of “‘dialecticians,” led by the ex- 
Menshevik A. M. Deborin, were endeavoring to estab- 
lish a more Marxist and Hegelian philosophy of science, 
and in the course of this put new emphasis on qualita- 
tive “jumps” between different levels of phenomena and 
between different stages of social development. With 
the iron Marxist framework of history thus loosened at 
its joints, hints began to be heard about the role whick 
the willful action of the Communist Party and its lead- 
ership could play in the whole scheme of social develop- 
ment. Dimitri Manuilsky, addressing the Comintern 
Congress in 1928, held that the relationship posited by 
historical materialism worked both ways: 


To deny the influence of “social-organizational” forms upon 
the level of the material-productive basis means to abandon 
Marxism. . . . Social-organizational forms were not only the 
product of the material-productive structure but . . . influ- 
enced the latter.® 


*Lenin, Sochineniia (Works), 1st ed., Vol. XIII, p. 164. 

5 Bukharin, Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology, In- 
ternational, New York, 1926, p. 51. 

®D. Z. Manuilsky, Report to the Sixth Congress of the Com- 
munist International, International Press Correspondence, no. 
63, Sept. 17, 1928. 


Contemporary political and economic developments 
made these philosophical adjustments more than mere 
scholastic refinement. Stalin, having destroyed Trot- 
sky’s Left Opposition in 1927, was casting about for is- 
sues to use against Bukharin and the Communist right 
wing. Observing the difficulties which the Bukharin- 
sponsored policy of economic caution was meeting in 
1928, Stalin turned to the alternative of rapid industriali- 
zation which the Trotskyists and the ‘‘teleological” school 
of economic planners had been advocating. This course 
presumed that deliberate effort by the political leadership 
could decisively step up the country’s rate of economic 
development. “Our task is not to study economics but 
to change it,’ wrote the economist S. G. Strumilin in 
1927, adding: ““We are bound by no laws. There are 
no fortresses which Bolsheviks cannot storm.’’? 


In 1929, both to defend his own new industrialization 
policy and to generate new ideological issues for use 
against the Right Opposition, Stalin launched a violent 
attack on Bukharin’s thinking, particularly the sociologi- 
cal theory of equilibrium. Any hint by Bukharin or any 
other social theorist that human affairs had to work 
themselves out according to impersonal laws was de- 
nounced as an intrusion of anti-Marxist ideology that 
sabotaged the party’s effort to industrialize the country 
and collectivize the peasants. The mechanistic reading 
of Marxian philosophy was condemned in the spring of 
1929 as ‘a clear departure from the Marxist-Leninist 
philosophical position.”* The new line, enunciated by 
another ex-Menshevik, A. S. Martynov, held that it was 
the party's function not to maintain the existing equi- 
librium but to smash it.2 This would presumably facili- 
tate the “‘dialetical jump” to the plane of complete so- 
cialism with its qualitatively different laws of develop- 
ment. 
sophic voluntarism an appropriate theoretical justification 
for his own determination to force the pace of economic 
development and to overturn the country in what he 
himself later termed a ‘‘revolution from above.” 

The repercussions of the politics of the Five-Year Plan 
were felt severely in Soviet historical thought during the 


Stalin evidently saw, in the new hints of philo- 


7S. G. Strumilin, ‘Industrializatsiia i epigony narodnichestva” 
(Industrialization and the epigones of populism), Planovoe 
Khoziaistvo (Planned Economy), no. 7, 1927, p. 11. 

8 Resolution of the Second All-Union Conference of Marxist- 
Leninist Scientific Research Institutions, Pod znamenem mark- 
sizma (Under the banner of Marxism), no. 5, 1929, p. 7. 

9 A. S. Martynov, ‘“Teoriia podvizhnovo ravnovesiia obshchestva 
i vzaimnootnosheniia mezhdu obshchestvom i vneshnei sredoi” 
(The theory of dynamic equilibrium of society and the inter- 
relation between society and the external milieu), Pod zname- 
nem marksizma, no. 2-3, 1930, p. 75. 
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early 1930’s. A textbook of historical materialism pub- 
lished in 1932 stated: 


Historical necessity is not . . . mechanistically understood 
necessity. Determinism in general does not exclude cor- 
rectly understood freedom of action. . . . Historical neces- 
sity is internally contradictory, and subjective factors of 
history simultaneously stand opposed to it and find in it 
objective opportunities for their revolutionary activity. Thus 
Marxism supplies the foundation for the active, operative, 
creative role of the subjective factor in history, to transform 
possibility into actuality.1° 


This was evidently the first serious theoretical suggestion 
among the Russian Communists that the proletarian revo- 
lution might never have occurred without the active in- 
tervention of the indeterminate subjective factor repre- 
sented by Lenin and the Bolshevik party organization 
under him. 


The New Historiography 


Stalin’s endorsement of an activist philosophy was the 
signal for a sweeping revision of the standards of teach- 
ing and writing history in the USSR. In 1934, shortly 
after Stalin had repudiated the restraints of ‘‘objective 
conditions,’ the Central Committee and Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars issued a decree denouncing the ‘‘ab- 
stract sociological schemes” which allegedly dominated 
Soviet history teaching, and upheld instead ‘‘the teaching 
of civic history in an animated and entertaining form 
with an exposition of the most important events and 
facts in their chronological sequence and with sketches 
of historical personages.”11_ This was followed by a 
unique event—the posthumous purging of M. N. Po- 
krovsky, whose ultra-Marxist economic determinism had 
dominated Soviet historiography in the years before his 
death in 1932. Pokrovsky and his followers were con- 
demned in 1936 for heresies ranging over the entire 
spectrum of philosophic crime—“‘vulgar economic ma- 
denial of objec- 


22 ene »> et 


deviation to mechanism, 
”” “subjective idealism.’’!? 


terialism, 
tive science, 


10M. B. Mitin and I. Razumovsky, Dialekticheskii i istori- 
cheskii materializm (Dialectical and Historical Materialism) 
Moscow, 1932, Vol. II, pp. 404-405. 

11 Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
and of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks), ‘On the Teaching of Civic History in 
Schools of the USSR,” May 16, 1934, translated in The Sla- 
vonic Review, July 1934, p. 204. 

12 A. Shcheglov, “Metodologicheskie istoki oshibok M. N. 
Pokrovskovo” (The methodological sources of the errors of 
M. N. Pokrovsky), Pod znamenem marksizma, no. 5, 1936, 
pp. 60-62. 
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With this dramatic turn against the old reading of his- 
torical materialism, a flood of literature was released to 
establish the new version of Marxism and to rehabilitate 
the nation, the state, ideas, and individuals as funda- 
mental categories of historical analysis. 
of Marxian historical materialism were entirely vindi- 
cated in all but their labels, by such Soviet pronounce- 
ments as the following: 


Idealist critics 


Lenin and Stalin devoted all their strength and experience, 
all the power of their theoretical genius, all their knowledge 
of the laws of the class struggle and revolution, in order 
to prepare the working class and the toilers for the consum- 
mation of the socialist revolution.14 


Stalin himself asserted in 1938 (in the theoretical sec- 
tion of the official party history, attributed directly to 
him) : 


As regards the significance of social ideas, theories, views 
and political institutions . . . , historical materialism, far 
from denying them, stresses the role and importance of 
these factors in the life of society. . . . Once they have 
arisen they become a most potent force . . . which facilitates 
the progress of society.14 


In line with this attitude Stalin revised the Marxist doc- 
trine of the state by emphasizing its positive role in eco- 
nomic development and postponing its “withering away” 
indefinitely. 

From the late 1930’s until Stalin’s death in 1953 So- 
viet historical thought adhered closely to these highly 
voluntaristic premises. This was the era in which the 
glorification of Lenin and Stalin as uniquely inspired and 
utterly decisive historical figures resounded ad nauseam 
in every sort of Soviet political and historical writing. 
The only source of new interpretation was Stalin’s own 
statements, which revealed a crudely animistic under- 
standing of the abstract categories of Marxism. In 1950 
Stalin wrote: 


The superstructure is a product of the base, but this does 
not mean that it merely reflects the base, that it is passive, 
neutral, indifferent to the fate of its base, to the fate of 
the classes, to the character of the system. On the contrary, 
no sooner does it arise than it becomes an exceedingly active 
force, actively assisting its base to take shape and con- 
solidate itself, and doing everything it can to help the new 
system finish off and eliminate the old base and the old 
classes, 15 


13 F, Gorokhov, “Rol lichnosti v istorii’ (The role of the 
individual in history), Pod znamenem marksizma, no. 9, 1938, 
p. 76. 

14 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks): Short Course, International, New York, 1939, p. 116. 
15 Stalin, Marxism and Linguistics, International, New York, 
1951, p. 10. 


Stalin envisioned a kind of battle between society and 
its leaders on the one hand, and the laws of economics 
on the other. Appealing to the authority of Engels on 
the “leap to freedom” following the socialist revolution, 
Stalin rejected the notion “that economic laws are ele- 
mental in character, that their action is inavertible. .. .” 
“That is not true,” he contended. “‘It is making a fetish 
of laws, and oneself the slave of laws.” The Bolshevik 
Revolution was successful because of ‘‘the economic law 
that the relations of production must necessarily conform 
with the character of the productive forces,” but this 
law, he maintained, could not operate until a “force” 
overcame the “‘resistance’’ of ‘‘obsolescent forces of so- 
ciety.”*° Marxian social science had thus ended in a 
quagmire of naive personification. 


Post-Stalin Embellishments 


While Stalin’s death was a major turning point for 
Soviet politics, its effect in the realm of historical theory 
was comparatively slight. To be sure, the reaction 
against the abuses of Stalin’s personal rule was reflected 
in an emphatic rejection of the “‘cult of personality” and 
periodic calls for de-emphasizing the role of individual 
geniuses in history. The alternative adopted, however, 
was scarcely any closer than Stalinism to the understand- 
ing of impersonal developmental processes which Marx- 
ism had originally stressed. The role of the inspired 
leader was given over to the party, which became the 
primary force guiding and leading the working class 
and the toiling masses. History is now regarded as the 
product of a mysterious source of conscious, willful, 
energetic mass action, of which tne party is the indis- 
pensable organizer. Khrushchev declared in 1956, “Our 
people... have... taken their destiny into their own 
ands. |..." 17 

With subtle injection of the nationalist motif, the new 
official party history asserts: 

The basic cause of the victory of the October socialist revo- 
lution is that it was led by the working class of Russia. 
No other unit of the international army of labor has known 
such tremendous experience accumulated in the briefest his- 


torical period. . . . The working class came forth as the 
leader of nationwide struggle against the autocracy. . . .18 


16 Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, Inter- 
national, New York, 1952, pp. 9-10. 

17N. S. Khrushchev, Report of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 20th Party Con- 
gress, Foreign Languages Publishing, Moscow, 1956, p. 143. 


18B. N. Ponomarev et al., Istoriia Kommunisticheskot partii 


Sovetskovo Soiuza (History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union), State Press for Political Literature, Moscow, 
1959, p. 238. 


The Gospel According to... 


MARX: 


It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their being, but, on the contrary, their social being 
that determines consciousness. At a certain stage 
of their development, the material productive 
forces of society come in conflict with the exist- 
ing relations of production. ... From forms of 
development of the productive forces these rela- 
tions turn into their fetters. Then begins the 
epoch of social revolution. With the change of 
the economic foundation the entire immense super- 
structure is more or less radically transformed... . 
No social order ever perishes before all the produc- 
tive forces for which there is room in it have de- 
veloped, and new, higher relations of production 
never appear before the material conditions of 
their existence have matured in the womb of the 
old society itself. 


—From Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy (Marx-Engels: Selected Works, 
Moscow, 1951, Vol. |, pp. 328-29). 


The Erstwhile 
“LEADING MARXIST”: 


Further, the superstructure is a product of the 
basis, but this by no means implies that it merely 
reflects the basis, that it is passive, neutral, in- 
different to the fate of its basis, to the fate of the 
classes, to the character of the system. On the 
contrary, having come into being, it becomes an 
exceedingly active force, actively assisting its basis 
to take shape and consolidate itself, and doing its 
utmost to help the new system to finish off and 
eliminate the old basis and the old classes... . 


In a period of eight to ten years we effected a 
transition in the agriculture of our country from 
the bourgeois, individual-peasant system to the 
socialist, collective-farm system. . . . But this 
revolution did not take place by means of an 
explosion, that is, by the overthrow of the existing 
government power and the creation of a new 
power, but by a gradual transition from the old 
bourgeois system in the countryside to a new 
system. And it was possible to do that because 
it was a revolution from above, because the revolu- 
tion was accomplished on the initiative of the 
existing power... 


—From J. Stalin: Marxism and Problems of Linguistics 
(English), Moscow, 1954, pp. 9 and 38-39. 
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The notion that the requisite circumstances for revolu- 
tion were produced by the development of capitalism 
comes as a minor afterthought two pages later, in the 
same breath with comments on the weakness of capital- 
ism in Russia. We are still confronted by the utterly 
un-Marxist notion of the party struggling agaist ma- 
terial difficulties and succeeding only because of its cor- 
rect leadership, its effective organization, and its proper 
theoretical inspiration. Despite their terminology, the 
Communists are still firmly wedded to a theory of the 
decisiveness of politics over economics, 

At no time during the Soviet revision of Marxism 
has the real issue been squarely faced. Was the “‘prole- 
tarian’”’ revolution in Russia inevitable sooner or later, or 
did it depend on the accidental intervention of a par- 
ticular leader and organization who were determined to 
alter the course of history? Soviet writers have never 
clarified this point evidently because the party leadership 
wanted to perpetuate confusion on this score. The rea- 
sons for its attitude must be sought in the original psy- 
chology of the whole Communist movement, which sub- 
scribed to Marxism and the goal of revolution not out 
of rational conviction that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was inevitable, but because these doctrines offered 
an attractive political vehicle for frustrated and rebellious 
segments of the Russian intelligentsia. Communist be- 
havior in the ideological realm is fundamentally irration- 
al, and can only be understood as such. The Commu- 
nists could easily explain away the determinist obstacles 
in Marxism, but they do not care to do so, preferring a 
dogmatically imposed self-justification-by-inevitability to 
the intellectual consistency which would be demanded in 
an atmosphere of freedom. 

Stalin’s demise, collective leadership, and the ascend- 
ancy of Khrushchev have not altered the basic ambigui- 
ties in Soviet historical doctrine, because the doctrinal 
psychology of the Communists remains essentially as 
Lenin established it. From Lenin’s time on, the Com- 
munist leaders have been active men, not philosophers; 
they have found in Marxian doctrine a more-or-less com- 
fortable rationalization for what they wanted to do or 
felt should be done. The ambiguities persist because the 
doctrine must say two contradictory things: that the 
party’s ideology is pure orthodox Marxism, with all its 
emphasis on scientific laws of inevitable social develop- 
ment; and that nothing will be accomplished unless the 
party, properly led, struggles to realize its goals. Marx- 
ism as now professed by the Communists is a fanciful 
rationalization—'‘false consciousness’’—to sustain the 
totalitarian managerial type of social order for which 
Russia has created the model. Nothing reveals the weak- 
ness of this rationalization as clearly as the inconsisten- 
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cies in Soviet historical thinking. Nothing but the con- 
tinuation of despotic thought-control can preserve the 
pseudo-Marxist rationalizations to which all Communist 
regimes cling. 


External Viewpoints 


It has been left to non-Russian Marxists to discuss 
the voluntaristic implications of the Russian Revolution 
with less equivocation. As early as 1919 the Hungarian 
critic and philosopher Georg Lukacs attacked “vulgar 
Marxists” for denying “the role of power in the struggle 
to achieve and preserve victory in the proletarian revolu- 
tion.”” Violence, Lukacs held, was essential in order to 
change the naturally inauspicious course of history: “The 
demand that socialism be realized without ‘extra-eco- 
nomic’ power, through the immanent laws of economic 
development, is actually synonymous with the eternal 
survival of capitalist society.”19 In more recent times 
the British school of Marxists has contributed some com- 
mon sense on the role of the individual. Maurice Dobb 
has written, “When the objective situation is of a certain 
kind, and action has an appropriate direction, such action 
can have a large, even an epoch-making effect.’’?° 
Christopher Hill concedes that had the Russian Revolu- 
tion not been led by Lenin, “its course would have been 
very different.’’?+ 


Frankness about the role of the individual has cropped 
up again in the post-Stalin era in connection with East 
European Communist “revisionism.” Among the sins 
charged against the East German theoretician Jurgen 
Kuczinski was the “‘idealist’’ deprecation of the masses 
expressed in his contention that “where the spirit of 
many millions sleeps, then it is just the few, whose spirit 
is not asleep, who make history.’’ From this it followed 
that the success of the Bolshevik Revolution “depended 
solely on Lenin’s genius.”?* Leszek Kolakowski, the in- 
dividualistic Polish philosopher who starred briefly after 
Gomulka’s return to power in 1956, repudiated the 
whole scheme of determinism as a moral snare—‘'the 
nightmare of the philosophy of history . . . , pseudo- 


19 Georg Lukacs, ‘Der Funktionswechsel des historischen Ma- 
terialismus’” (The change in the function of historical materi- 
alism), in Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (History and 
class consciousness), Malik, Berlin, 1923, pp. 246, 252. 

20 Maurice Dobb, “Historical Materialism and the Role of the 
Economic Factor,’ History, February 1951, p. 5. 

21 Christopher Hill, “Le Marxisme et l'histoire’ (Marxism and 
history), Esprit, May-June 1948, p. 901. 

22 Jurgen Kuczinski, “Der Mensch, der Geschichte macht” 
(The man who makes history), Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswis- 
senschaft, East Berlin, no. 1, 1957, pp. 3, 16. 


dialectics which, by transforming morality into an in- 
strument of history, in fact makes history the pretext for 
disgraceful behavior.”?% 


Doctrinal Loopholes 


It is clear from this brief discussion that the latter-day 
exponents of Marxism have all turned against strict eco- 
nomic determinism. Marxists and anti-Marxists disagree 
only as to the position Marx himself meant to take. 
“Marx and I,” wrote Engels, “are ourselves partly to 
blame for the fact that younger writers sometimes lay 
more stress on the economic side than is due to it.’’24 
There is reason, therefore, to inquire into what Marx 
and Engels actually meant by their philosophy of history, 
and to explore the non-deterministic implications which 
may be found in it. 

Marxism, though represented as a ‘“‘monistic’”’ philoso- 
phy, is permeated with dualism, of two sorts. One of 
these, underlying all of the foregoing discussion, has 
been widely recognized—the contrast between the scien- 
tific (or pseudo-scientific) analysis of the laws of social 
development, and the energetic devotion to revolutionary 
action to make the inevitable come true. This might be 
called the “predestination paradox,’ which Marxism 
shares with Augustinian and Calvinist theology. It 
makes perfect sense if the irrational motivation of theo- 
retical belief is borne in mind. Neither Marxism nor 
theology creates the will to act in an energetic but frus- 
trated individual; philosophy only rationalizes and rein- 
forces such will. Thus irrationality and inconsistency are 
inherent in the Marxists’ application of their doctrine 
from the very beginning. 

The second Marxian dualism involves a deep incon- 
sistency in the analytic aspect of Marxism. Contrary to 
the usual non-Marxist opinion, Marxism does not clear- 
ly and simply proclaim the absolute sway of economic 
conditions and impersonal forces. History makes man, 
but man makes history, and under certain conditions the 
individual can free himself from the bonds of historical 
necessity and exercise a significant influence upon the 
course of society as a whole. Marxism contains the ma- 
terials for a voluntaristic theory of any degree. These 
possibilities were articulated by Engels in some of his 
late writings after Marx’s death, in which he expressed 
three decisive limitations on Marxian determinism. 


23 Leszek Kolakowski, “Responsibility and History,” translated 
in East Europe (New York), March 1958, p. 26. 

24Engels to J. Bloch, September 21, 1890, in The Selected 
Correspondence of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Interna- 
tional, New York, 1942, p. 477. 


One of Engels’ basic qualifications of determinism 
dealt with the relationship between the economic “base” 
of society and the political and intellectual “‘superstruc- 
ture.’” While economics remained the major force, the 
relationship was one of reciprocal interaction: 


The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements 


of the superstructure—political forms . . . , forms of 
law ... , political, legal, philosophical theories, religious 
ideas . . . —also exercise their influence upon the course of 


the historical struggles. . . . On the whole, the economic 
movement gets its way, but it has also to suffer reactions 
from the political movement which it established and en- 
dowed with relative independence.25 


Thus it appears that Stalin was justified in insisting 
on the importance of action by the political superstruc- 
ture. Actually both the positive and negative accom- 
plishments of the Soviet state can be fitted into Engels’ 
scheme. There was a danger, he wrote, of a “transfor- 
mation of the state and the organs of the state from 
servants of society into masters of society,” and the state 
had it in its power to oppose the natural trend of events 
in order to “cut off the economic development from cer- 
tain paths, and impose it on certain others,” at the cost 
of “the squandering of great masses of energy and ma- 
terial.”?° In sum, institutions of political power and 
determined individuals in control of them could exercise 
a momentarily decisive role, if not an ultimately deter- 
mining one, on the historical process. 


The Meaning of Natural Law 


In contrast to Marxists like Plekhanov, who held that 
the individual could be nothing more than the agent of 
vast social forces, Engels was thus willing to concede a 
certain influence to historical accident and individual 
autonomy. This leads to the second of his basic qualifi- 
cations of determinism. While he was encumbered by 
archaic terminology, Engels was groping toward the 
modern conception of natural law as a statistical gen- 
eralization about probabilities. In 1890 he wrote: 


History makes itself in such a way that the final result 
always arises from conflicts between many individual wills, 
of which each again has been made what it is by a 
host of particular conditions of life. What each 
individual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what 
emerges is something that no one willed. Thus past history 
proceeds in the manner of a natural process.27 


25 Engels to Conrad Schmidt, October 27, 1890, sbid., p. 480. 
26 Engels, 1891, introduction to Marx's Civil War in France, 
International, New York, 1940, p. 21; Engels to Schmidt, Octo- 
ber 27, 1890, Correspondence, pp. 480-81. 

27 Engels to Bloch, September 21, 1890, ibid., p. 476. 
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The individual can be quite free, but he acts amid social 
circumstances that set up certain probabilities in his re- 
sponses; given a large number of individuals, the fre- 
quency of certain actions or responses—voting behavior 
or business decisions, for example—may be highly deter- 
minate within reasonable limits. Thus the evolution of 
society as the determinate result of natural laws does not 
require that every individual action be determined by 
social conditions; it requires only that a multitude of 
individuals be acting freely—as in the liberal capitalist 
society—and that no individual have decisive personal 
influence. 

However, according to Engels’ first qualification, there 
are situations where individuals may indeed exercise de- 
cisive influence through the social superstructure, as a 
result of their intellectual role or their political power. 
When the course of events is not the product of many 
individual wills but is dictated by a few or one, what 
becomes of determinism? The inescapable conclusion is 
that the scope of the economic factor depends on what 
decisive individual influence is permitted by the super- 
structure—in other words, by the society's political insti- 
tutions. Marxian premises, properly qualified, lead to a 
theory of the decisiveness of political forms, applicable 
to any type of social system. 

The scope for individual action which this conclusion 
affords is fully consistent with the role which Soviet doc- 
trine has at various times ascribed to Lenin, Stalin, and 
the Communist Party. The nature of Russian society 
has in fact been such as to make political leadership and 
organization all-important. The voluntarist revision of 
Marxism under Stalin thus appears to be in close corre- 
spondence with the realities of the Soviet pattern of 
development—-even though the Communists refuse to 
admit that either their theory or their practice deviate 
from the original Marxian image. 


Free Will vs. Economic Necessity 


Marx and Engels, of course, had no inkling that the 
outcome of the proletarian revolution could be the Le- 
viathan state of Stalinism. Nevertheless, there were im- 
plications in their doctrine which directly pointed to 
such a development, and Engels unwittingly revealed 
them in his third major qualification of historical ma- 
terialism—the notion of the revolution as a “leap to free- 
dom:” Engels envisaged socialized production as allow- 
ing “man” to become “the real, conscious lord of na- 
ture, because he has now become master of his own so- 
cial organization.” Thanks to the essentially superstruc- 


tural conditions of the socialist political organization and 
the correct Marxist understanding of the laws of history, 
“we’’—or someone—would have the power “‘to subject 
[social forces] more and more to our own will, and by 
means of them to reach our own ends.’’?8 

This reasoning implied that by centralizing economic 
decisions the revolution would suspend the operation of 
the laws of deterministic probability, and the indeter- 
minate, accidental factor of the will of the man con- 
trolling the government could become all-important. If 
there is but one all-knowing will, the ‘freedom’ to 
which society leaps is freedom for the leader alone. 
Therefore the benevolence of individual leaders and the 
efficacy of the institutions controlling them become vital- 
ly important under the conditions of socialism. These 
qualities are not automatically assured, contrary to the 
class reasoning of the Leninists. Indeed, the whole ex- 
perience of the Russian Revolution and the Soviet regime 
has testified to the damage which ruthless and uncon- 
trolled individuals can do in the name of an ideal. 


In the sense that the Soviet leaders are free to control 
economic forces or to alter the course of social develop- 
ment, “freedom” has been achieved in the USSR to a 
degree which Marx and Engels never imagined. Soviet 
society is much less bound than liberal societies by the 
forces of economic necessity that act with statistical regu- 
larity in the decisions of a large number of independent 
individuals. Decisions are made by an individual or a 
small group, and there free will rather than determinacy 
holds sway. But such freedom for the few means po- 
litical compulsion for the many. The opposite of eco- 
nomic necessity is political totalitarianism. 


The paradoxical converse of the Soviet situation is the 
liberal society which repudiates determinism and pins its 
faith on free will, but is in reality guided far more by 
impersonal historical forces that determine with statisti- 
cal regularity how the population on balance is going to 
act and how the society is going to change. Freedom for — 
every individual means that the society will be shaped by 
forces which no individual can control. Obviously there 
is a middle ground, though it must be explored with care; 
a major challenge for democratic societies in the remain- 
der of this century will be to devise ways to control and 
improve the conditions of life which modern men have 
created, without succumbing to the totalitarian sacrifice 
of individual freedom which is the price of the omni- 
competent state. 


°S Engels, Anti-Duehring: Herr Eugen Duehring’s Revolution 
in Science, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1954, pp. 392, 387. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Attitude on Outer Space 


WITHIN A VERY SHORT period of time, the use of 
outer space has become an important issue in current 
East-West relations, and one that will grow ever larger 
as time passes. At present, the Western nations, while 
placing heavy emphasis upon the development of their 
missile programs, are relying for their defense primarily 
upon the use of high-altitude bombers stationed on the 
American continent, and at NATO and American bases 
overseas. The Soviet Union, lacking a similar ring of 
bases surrounding the Western nations, is concentrating 


upon the development of long-range missiles armed with 


nuclear warheads and capable of destroying the Western 
base system as well as of dealing a crippling blow to the 
industrial network of the Western countries themselves. 
While the heavy bombers travel efficiently at altitudes of 
approximately twelve miles, the missiles reach heights 
of seventy miles and more. The political and military 
significance of these space vehicles—whether they carry 
nuclear bombs or instruments for aerial photography or 
meteorological research—is generally recognized today, 
and along with this recognition have come numerous 
efforts to develop a body of international law that would 
govern traffic in outer space (/.e., the area beyond the 
air space which is accepted as part of the sovereign ter- 
ritory of a nation). It is little surprising that legal 
writers in the Soviet Union, where so much has been 
staked on the development of rocketry, have recently 
been giving a good deal of attention to these problems. 


Early Soviet Air Law 


In October 1919, most of the major powers met in 
Paris to draw up an international agreement regulating 
the use of air space. Article I of the Paris Convention 
provided: “The High Contracting Parties recognize that 
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every power has complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the air space above its territory” 1 (italics added). The 
same principle was reiterated in Article I of the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, otherwise known 
as the Chicago Convention of 1944.2 The Soviet Gov- 
ernment neither participated in the discussions nor 
signed either of the two agreements; yet, according to 
Article I, it nevertheless received the same rights of 
national sovereignty in air space as the ratifying nations, 
and Soviet writers have frequently cited the above two 
agreements in support of their claims regarding air and 
outer space. 


Although articles in certain Soviet journals mention 
Russian claims to national sovereignty in air space dating 
as far back as the 16th century, the first serious modern 
claim, according to the Soviet writers A. Kislov and 
S. Krylov, occurred on July 5, 1912, when the Russian 
Government enacted a law empowering the War and 
Naval Ministries to establish restricted air zones.* Sev- 
eral months later (November 16) the Council of Min- 
isters issued an order prohibiting foreign airships to 
cross the western borders of Russia. The decree con- 
tained the proviso that ‘‘measures up to and including 
fire with live cartridges will be taken against air intrud- 
ers failing to descend immediately in compliance with 
signals from the ground.” 4 

The intent of this measure was reaffirmed by the Bol- 
shevik Government when, on January 17, 1921, the 
RSFSR Council of Peoples’ Commissars published a de- 
cree forbidding foreign aircraft to cross Soviet territory 
without the permission of the Commissariat of Foreign 


1 Convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation (13 Octo- 


ber, 1919), Air Ministry, London, 1920, p. 7. 

2W. Raymond Young, “The Aerial Inspection Plan and Air 
Space Sovereignty, The George Washington Law Review, April 
1956, p. 581. 

3A. Kislov and Sergei Krylov, ‘State Sovereignty in Air 
Space,” International Affairs (Moscow), March 1956, p. 36. 

4 Ibid. 
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Affairs and the Main Administration of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Air Fleet.5 It was not, however, until 
eleven years later, in 1932, that the Soviet Union pro- 
mulgated its first air code. In terminology almost iden- 
tical with that used in the Paris Convention of 1919, it 
asserted that the USSR “has complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over its ait space (vozdushnoe prostran- 
stvo),’’ which was defined as ‘‘the air space above the 
land and fluvial territory and above territorial waters 
established by USSR laws.” * No attempt was made at 
this time to define the vertical extent of Soviet sover- 
eignty in the air. 


Postwar Developments 


The Soviet approach to the law of air space remained 
substantially unchanged until 1947, when a slightly 
different and for the first time more detailed interpre- 
tation appeared in print. Mezhdunarodnoe pravo (an 
official textbook on international law), published that 
year, supported in principle the theorem of Anglo- 
Saxon law, cuvius est solum eius est usque ad coelum (he 
who owns the land owns it right up to the sky),? but 
went on to define the Soviet Union’s claim to sover- 
eignty in air space in terms of the lower and upper 
reaches of the atmosphere (troposphere and _strato- 
sphere) ,® or an overall attitude of approximately 60 to 
70 miles. Not all Soviet writers, however, adopted this 
view, for only a year later, E. Chernomordik stated in 
the Izvestii Akademii nauk SSSR that “air space has no 
natural boundaries; that “it is of infinite height,” ® and 
that ‘‘every government should have unlimited and com- 
plete sovereignty, without any limitation in altitude, of 
the air space above its territory.” 1° 


Even the view of the editors of Mezhdunarodnoe 
pravo did not remain settled for long. The 1951 edition 
of the textbook presented a new flexible formulation 
which set the minimum reach of national sovereignty in 
air space at 60 to 70 miles (7.e., the generally accepted 


5 Sobranie zakonov (postavlenii) i rasporiazhenii pravitelstva 
(Sovieta Ministrov) SSSR—1921 (USSR collection of laws), 
Moscow, item 40. 

6 Sobranie zakonov (postavlenii) i rasporiazhenii pravitelstva 
(Sovieta Ministrov) SSSR—1932, Section I, Item 194. 

7V. N. Durdenevsky, Mezhdunarodnoe pravo, (International 
law), Moscow, 1947, p. 269. 

8 Ibid., p. 217. 

9 E. Chernomordik, ‘“Vozdushnoe prostranstvo v mezhdunarod- 
nom prave’’ (Air space in international law), Izvestii Akademii 
nauk SSSR (Otdelenie ekonomiki i prava), Moscow, July- 
August 1948, p. 243. 

10 [bid., p. 255. 
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outer limits of the stratosphere), and made the upper 
limits coextensive with man’s aerial achievements: 


A column of air above the land and fluvial territory of the 
state composes its air territory or air space. In the com- 
position of space is now included the troposphere, z.e. the 
lower levels, and the stratosphere, 7.e. the upper level of the 
atmosphere. . . . No legislation admits any limitation of a 
state's air space... and this space constantly grows with the 
altitude ceiling of contemporary airplanes.1! 


Whether by “contemporary airplanes” were meant 
manned aircraft only, or whether experimental rockets 
(such as the V1 and V2) and meteorological balloons 
were also to be included, was not made clear. It may 
be noted, however, that in setting forth their claims to 
sovereignty in air space, Soviet legal writers kept well 
in step with the important contemporary developments 
in aviation and rocketry. This close coordination be- 
tween Soviet lawyers and scientists was to become even 
more apparent in subsequent years. 

The question of balloon flights came up for thorough 
discussion in 1956, in connection with the presence of 
American-launched balloons over the Soviet Union. 
These balloons were a part of the United States Air 
Force research project “Moby Dick,” and were de- 
scribed as carrying “meteorological instruments, includ- 
ing cameras and radio equipment, to record and tele- 
meter atmospheric information” above 30,000 feet.1? 
The USSR sharply protested the flights of the balloons 
over its territory, and stated in its second note on the 
subject (February 15, 1956) that the balloons had noth- 
ing in common with meteorological research but were 
concerned instead with gathering target intelligence data 
for the US Strategic Air Command and NATO bomb- 
€ts..% 

Several weeks later, the Soviet journal International 
Affairs published an article by A. Kislov and Sergei 
Krylov, the latter a professor of Public and Interna- 
tional Law at the Leningrad Juridical Institute, which 
not only discussed the issue of the balloons, but also 
advanced a new claim for unlimited sovereignty over 
air space.1* As to the balloons, the two writers repeated 
the earlier Soviet charges that these were used to con- 
duct military reconnaissance and to drop propaganda 
leaflets; they asserted also that the balloons were travel- 


11—. A. Korovin, Mezhdunarodnoe pravo, Moscow, 1951, p. 
268. 

12 Bin Cheng, “International and High Altitude Flights: Bal- 
loons, Rockets and Man-Made Satellites,” International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly, London, July 1957, p. 487. 

13 Soviet note of February 18, 1956, as quoted in Cheng, op. 
cit., p. 497. 

14 Kislov and Krylov, op. cit., pp. 35-43. 


ing at heights of 13,000-16,000 feet, rather than 30,000 
feet as claimed by the United States, and that at such 
altitudes they definitely created an air hazard and vio- 
lated Soviet territory.° The authors then went on to 
quote approvingly Eduard Clunet—a _ distinguished 
French international lawyer of the pre-World War I era— 
to the effect that “the right of sovereignty of each coun- 
try to its territorial atmosphere must theoretically extend 
usque ad coelum (up to the sky),” 1° and they buttressed 
their contention further by citing the English writers 
on air law, Shawcross and Beaumont, who, interpreting 
the expression “complete and exclusive sovereignty of 
the state over air space,’ point out that ‘“‘complete” 
signifies “without limit,” that there is ‘‘no limit of 
height.’’27 

Thus, by 1956, the Soviet claim to unlimited national 
sovereignty over air space again appeared as unequivocal 
as it had been during the first three decades of Soviet 
power. The “infinity” theory had, up to that time, 
generally suited the political and military interests of 
the USSR, and in spite of occasional, somewhat more 
restrictive interpretations, it had until then never been 
completely abandoned by Soviet jurists. 


The Space Age 


The scientific developments and the advances in pro- 
pulsion technology that sent the first sputnik into space 
altered profoundly the strategic concepts of the Soviet 
military leaders, as well as their weapons system; and 
with these changes in the material base, the Soviet 
jurists—as good Marxists should—went to work on the 
superstructure. Only ten days after the launching of 
the first sputnik, on October 17, 1957, an article ap- 
peared in Sovetskaia Rossiia, which refuted the theory 
of unlimited national sovereignty over air space.18 With 
a view to the new Soviet military interests, and perhaps 
anticipating Western charges of national air sovereignty 
violations by the Russian sputnik, the author, G. P. 
Zadorozhnyi, argued as follows: 


The Soviet artificial earth satellite does not violate the air 
sovereignty of any state if only because it does not fly into 
space over other states. Instead the territories of these 
states, by dint of the earth’s rotation, pass, so to speak, under 
the satellite’s orbit which is fixed in relation to the earth 


15 Ibid., p. 42. 

16 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

17 [bid., p. 43. 

18G. P. Zadorozhnyi, “Iskustvenyi sputnik i mezhdunarodnoe 
pravo” (The artificial satellite and international law), Sovet- 
Skaia Rossiia, October 17, 1957. 


and stars. .. . Disputing the legality of the appearance of the 
satellite over the territory of one or another state would be 
just as absurd and ridiculous as disputing the appearance 
Over a given territory of the moon, the sun or any other 
heavenly body.19 


Sovereignty over air space, he claimed, is similar to 
the concept of mare liberum: 


By analogy to the principle of freedom of the open seas, 
which beyond the limits of territorial waters and special 
maritime zones do not belong to anyone and are in general 
use by all nations, the upper atmosphere [previously defined 
in the article as air space above an altitude of 12-18 miles] 
which is beyond the limits of effective air control by states, 
can likewise be considerd a zone of open air in general use 
by all nations.?° 


This new definition clearly placed Sputnik I above 
sovereign air space, for the missile had a perigee of 140 
miles and an apogee of 560 miles. At the same time, 
however, it precluded free flights over foreign territory 
by the airplanes then available to the United States 
Strategic Air Command (B-47s and B-52s), for their 
altitude ceiling at that time was approximately 60,000 
feet, or just under twelve miles. Thus, under Zador- 
ozhnyi’s definition, any such flights by Western planes 
would constitute a violation of foreign territorial sov- 
ereignty, while missiles of the Sputnik I characteristics 
were free to travel above the territory of any nation. 

However, the upper limits of sovereign air space as 
defined by Zadorozhnyi were soon found too low for 
comfort—no doubt in view of the rapid technological 
developments in the aircraft industry, East and West— 
and Zadorozhnyi was partially refuted in the 1957 edi- 
tion of Mezhdunarodnoe pravo: 


The air territory of the state comprises the air space above 
the land and waters of the state to unlimited height. Air 
space includes the entire atmosphere, the lower strata (tropo- 
sphere) and the upper strata (stratosphere). States as a rule 
do not establish any limitations on the height of their air 
space.7! 


One year later, in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 7 pravo, A. 
Galina similarly supported the theory which fixed the 
ceiling of sovereign air space at the edge of trans- 
atmospheric space.?2_ The problem, she argued, had to 
be considered in terms of national security: 


The right of safeguarding [the state’s} security is one of 


19 [bid. 

20 [bid. 

21 Kozhevnikov, Mezhdunarodnoe pravo, Moscow, 1957, p. 187. 
22 A. Galina, “K voprosu o mezhplanetnom prave’ (On the 
question of interplanetary law), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 
No. 7, July 1958, p. 52. 
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the basic rights inherent in its sovereignty. . . .23 And thus 
the conclusion at which we arrive indicates that the outer 
altitude limit of state sovereignty must be established in such 
a manner as to protect the state against encroachments on 
its territorial sovereignty, on its independence.24 


Should this criterion receive wide application, then once 
again the ‘‘sky is the limit” as far as sovereignty in air 
and outer space is concerned. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the same article Galina for the 
first time drew a clear distinction between air and outer 
space, claiming the latter to be beyond the reach of 
municipal law: 


But as far as cosmic (transatmospheric) space located beyond 
the limit defined as the limit of the extension of state sov- 
ereignty is concerned, it would be reasonable, in our opinion, 
for the purpose of encouraging scientific investigations, to 
recognize that no state has the right to subject parts of cos- 
mic space to its own legislation, administration and jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Galina, as well as other Soviet legal writers who were 
then advocating the principle of freedom of outer space, 
received qualified support from E. A. Korovin writing 
in the January 1959 issue of International Affairs. 
Korovin agreed that the extension of sovereignty into 
cosmic space was impractical due to the fact that the 
earth’s rotation and velocity prevent any one point in 
space from ever being over any one country for more 
than a few seconds. But having set out to discuss the 
practical problems created for the Soviet Union by the 
appearance of reconnaissance satellites similar to the 
American Discoverer I, Korovin then introduced an im- 
portant exception to the principle of freedom of cosmic 
space. He borrowed Galina’s security criterion and 
applied it to space navigation. Freedom in space is not 
“absolute and unlimited”’: 


It does not follow from the non-application of the concept of 
sovereignty to the cosmos that acts endangering the security, 
life and property on the earth, or infringing upon the uni- 
versally required rights of any country are permitted there. 
...°8 Jt is scarcely to be expected that governments should 
be indifferent to acts of foreign intelligence directed against 
them solely because they are conducted not in the air but 
in cosmic space.27 


Reconnaissance satellites are thus illegal and violate the 
space territory of the country over which they pass. 
And what is more, retaliatory measures against these 


#8 1bid.,. p.. 55: 

24 Ibid, p, 57, 

25 bid. 

26 Korovin, ‘International Status of Cosmic Space,” Inte: nation- 
al Affairs (Moscow), January 1959, p. 55. 

27 Ibid., p. 56. 
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“seeing eye satellites” are justifiable, according to Koro- 
vin: 


{Nations} may undertake diplomatic representation as well 
as reprisals and retaliation of a non-military nature. Re- 
taliatory measures of this kind need not necessarily be carried 
out in the cosmos since this would restrict their application 
solely to countries possessing space techniques. 
well be applied on the ground and in the air.2® 


They may 


Unfortunately, in his valiant endeavor to buttress Soviet 

political and military interests with juridical principles, 
Korovin failed to suggest how anyone might determine 
whether a missile traveling at supersonic speeds far 
above the earth is actually engaged in reconnaissance 
activity, nor did he intimate the nature of the non-mili- 
tary “reprisals and retaliation” that an offended nation 
may resort to. 


Outer Space in the Political Arena 


By the autumn of 1958 the problem of outer space 
control was ripe for political discussion. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union had requested during the 
previous year that the question be put on the agenda 
of the 13th Session of the UN General Assembly,?® and 
on January 12, 1958, President Eisenhower raised the 
matter again in his letter to the then Prime Minister 
Bulganin.*° On November 7 of the same year the 
Soviet Union responded in the United Nations with a 
draft resolution proposing: 


1. A ban on the use of cosmic space for military purposes 
and an undertaking by states to launch rockets into cosmic 
space only under an agreed international program. 

2. The elimination of foreign military bases on the territories 
of other states, primarily in Europe, the Near and Middle 
East, and North Africa... .31 


The Soviet proposal was found unacceptable to the 
United States and the other Western powers. The so- 
called “foreign military bases” mentioned in the draft 
resolution are actually, as stated by United States Dele- 
gate Lodge, ‘‘mutual bases which are to be used mutually 
for the common defense . . . by common consent.” 3? 
Ambassador Lodge pointed out that the Charter of the 
United Nations specifically provides that nations have 


28 Ibid.,.p. 55. 


29 The Department of State Bulletin, December 15, 1958, p. 
975. 

30 [bid. 

31 United Nations, General Assembly, ‘Question of the Peace- 
ful Use of Outer Space,” United Nations, General Assembly 
1958 (Document A/C. 1/L 219), November 7, 1958, p. 2. 
32 The Department of State Bulletin, December 19, 1958, p. 972. 
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the right of collective self-defense and concluded that 
it was the Soviet aim “‘to end the existence of the bases 
so as to destroy the capacity of ‘he non-Soviet world to 
defend itself.” 3° 

To counter the Soviet proposal, the United States 
and nineteen other nations presented their own draft 
resolution to the General Assembly on November 13. 
This resolution, of a more general nature than the Soviet 
proposal, merely stated that outer space “should be used 
for peaceful purposes only’ %* (italics added), and pro- 
posed the establishment of an Ad Hoc Committee to 
look into the various problems affecting the peaceful use 
of outer space. The Soviet delegate, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Valerian Zorin, rejected this Western proposal, 
emphasizing that space control was a military problem 
which could not be solved without taking into consid- 
eration the existence of Western air bases surrounding 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Zorin summed up his country’s 
point of view when he said on November 18: 


One hard fact has to be borne in mind: ICBMs are not the 
only [vehicles] capable of carrying atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. Consequently any decision to ban them which is 
not accompanied by a solution of the problem of military 
bases would be detrimental to the Soviet Union.*° 


Later that day, the USSR came forward with a revised 
draft resolution. It dealt with the study and use of 
cosmic space for peaceful purposes, but it failed to pro- 
pose the banning of outer space for military purposes; 
nor did it include the phrase “for peaceful purposes 
only,’ which was present in the previous versions of 
both the Soviet and the Western resolutions. Instead, 
it recommended the establishment of an international 
committee composed on a parity basis (four members 
of the Communist bloc, four Western countries, and 
three neutrals) to prepare a program and rules to facili- 
tate “cooperation in the study of cosmic space for peace- 
ful purposes.”’ *6 

After several days of fruitless negotiation, the United 
States presented its own revised resolution. Stressing 
again that “outer space . . . should be used for peaceful 
purposes only,” it called for the establishment of an Ad 
Hoc Committee to examine the question of peaceful 
use of outer space. In place of the parity concept 
embodied in the Soviet proposal, the Western resolution 
proposed that the composition of the committee reflect 


33 Tbid., p. 973. 

34UN General Assembly 1958 (Document A/C. 1/L 220), 
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the membership of the General Assembly as a whole.%? 
This difference between the USSR and the Western 
countries was never resolved. The Western resolution 
came up for decision on November 24, 1958, and was 
passed by a vote of 54 to 9, with 18 abstentions,?* but 
the proposed committee never came to life: the Com- 
munist (USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland) and the neu- 
tralist (India, Sweden, United Arab Republic) members 
refused to participate in its deliberations. 

The Soviet Government has remained equally ada- 
mant in its attitude on outer space control at the current 
Geneva disarmament conference. On April 4 of this 
year, Soviet delegate Valerian Zorin emphatically re- 
jected a Western proposal to start negotiations for an 
agreement to prohibit the use of space vehicles carrying 
nuclear weapons, unless the United States agreed to 
liquidate its military bases abroad. Once again, Mr. 
Zorin denounced the proposal as an American scheme 
to catch up with the Russians in fields where the United 
States is lagging.*® The Soviet Union’s price for inter- 
national control of armament in outer space remains the 
same: the virtual dismantling of the Western alliance 
system. 


Law the Servant of Diplomacy 


Since the very beginning of the international discus- 
sions on outer space control, the Soviet negotiators in 
the field have received unwavering rearguard support 
from the legal writers at home, who have not hesitated 
to discuss problems of the law of cosmic space within 
the context of the East-West arms race; so much so, 
indeed, that their language parallels very closely the 
formulations of the Soviet political spokesmen. 


Thus A. Galina, in an article published in Izvestia on 
September 17, 1958, explained the Soviet insistence on 
linking the question of outer space control with the issue 
of Western bases on foreign territory in the following 
terms: 


What would happen if the numerous military bases created 
by NATO countries on foreign soil and designated for ag- 
gressive purposes were safeguarded while the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states were tied down by an obligation 
not to use outer space for military purposes? This would 
result in the NATO countries’ securing an advantage over 
the Soviet Union which possesses an intercontinental rocket 
but not such bases. This would inflict damage on the in- 
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terests of the Soviet Union and consequently on the security 
of all socialist countries.*° 


In his article mentioned earlier, E. A. Korovin offered 
a similar rationale: 


The meaning of the US proposal to “neutralize” the cosmos 
amounts to forbidding the Soviet intercontinental ballistic 
missile and represents an attempt artifically to single out the 
intercontinental ballistic missile from the general context of 
disarmament. .. . By proposing to outlaw the intercontinental 
ballistic missile alone the US rulers seek to head off a retalia- 
tory blow via outer space in the event of an atomic war, while 
simultaneously retaining numerous military bases on foreign 
territories designed to attack the Soviet Union and the peace- 
loving countries friendly to it.41 


A somewhat different approach—but one that pre- 
saged Zorin’s latest statement in Geneva (see above )— 
was taken by G. A. Osnitskaya in October 1959. At a 
meeting of Soviet jurists (including Korovin and Zado- 
rozhnyi) gathered in Moscow to discuss various prob- 
lems concerning outer space, she charged that certain 
groups in the West were trying to place outer space 
under the supervision of the United Nations in order to 
retard the technological progress of the USSR. This 
plan ‘‘to supervise and record the launching of sputniks”’ 
was, she argued, ‘‘a veiled attempt to slow down the 
development of science and technology in our country, 
an attempt to place outer space under the control of the 
West, ze., for all intents and purposes, the United 
States.” 4? 

Perhaps the most succinct statement of the present 
Soviet position on outer space control was produced two 
months later by E. A. Korovin: 


Disarmament in the cosmos cannot be separated from dis- 
armament on earth. For this reason the banning of the use 
of military rockets must take place with the simultaneous 
liquidation of military bases on foreign territories and the 
outlawing of atomic and hydrogen weapons. Only with such 


40 A. Galina, “Za ravnopravnoe sotrudnichestvo v oblasti mir- 
novo ispolzovania kosmicheskovo prostranstva”’ (For equal col- 
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disarmament can mankind be guaranteed the hope of peace 
and security.*? 


In sum, the Soviet argumentation suggests that the 
USSR, convinced of its superiority in missile develop- 
ment, insists on unlimited freedom for its space vehicles 
in outer space to deter any possible attack against its 
territory from the ring of Western bases. This line of 
reasoning of course ignores the fact that the principal 
reason for the establishment and maintenance of the 
Western bases with their long-range bomber force has 
been the necessity to offer an effective deterrent to the 
massive Soviet land forces which since the conclusion of 
World War II have threatened to overrun Western 
Europe. Because of geopolitical factors, a simultaneous 
elimination of the NATO countries’ bases and Soviet 
missiles in outer space would even today leave the bal- 
ance of power in Europe very much in the Soviet Union’s 
favor. The right to self-defence, as the Soviet jurists 
never fail to stress, is a right inherent in sovereignty, a 
condition of survival of states; and it is a universal right. 


Conclusion 


The successive theories expounded by Soviet writers 
in their approach to the issue of air and outer space 
might at first appear to be wavering and at times even 
contradictory. In the early 1950’s an official textbook 
defined sovereignty in terms of the ever-rising altitude 
ceiling of airplanes. In 1953 Kislov’s and Krylov’s 
definition of air space was based on the usque ad coelum 
(infinity) theory. With the launching of Sputnik I, 
the analogy to the high seas (mare liberum) at altitudes 
above 12-18 miles was invoked, and by January 1959 
the vaguely worded theory of freedom of outer space 
for peaceful purposes only was advocated, to be followed 
later on by restatements of official Soviet pronounce- 
ments in the United Nations. Yet, when examined from 
the point of view of Soviet military development and 
security, the attitude of Soviet writers has been quite 
consistent; the permutations in theory have always been 
closely coordinated with and conditioned by the security 
interests of the Soviet Union. There is every reason to 
believe that Soviet writers will continue to maintain this 
pragmatic approach to the outer space issue, altering 
their theories as the military and security status of the 
USSR changes. 
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Nationalities in the USSR 


EDITORS’ NOTE. It has always been one of the proud- 
est Soviet claims—and one that has been accepted even 
by some critics of the USSR—that the Soviet Union has 
successfully resolved the problem of national relations 
within its borders, and that close to one hundred na- 
tional minorities live in enviable harmony and friend- 
ship. It was Khrushchev’s admission—in the course of 
his celebrated “secret speech’ at the 20th Party Con- 
gress—that “rude violations of the basic Leninisi prin- 
ciples of the nationality policy’ had been committed 
during most of the existence of the Soviet state (i.e., 
during Stalin's reign) which made it clear, even to Com- 
munist sympathizers, Soviet claims in this area, too, had 
been far removed from reality. 


Soviet Nationality Policy 


IN THE CURRENT ATMOSPHERE of “peaceful com- 
petition between systems,” increasing emphasis is placed 
on the economic factor of production and consumption 
levels in comparisons of Soviet and non-Soviet achieve- 
ment. In the process some observers have all but lost 
sight of the fundamental political, social and cultural 


Mr. Inkeles, who made his debut in these pages with 
"The Soviet Social System: Model for Asia?,” (Novem- 
ber-December 1959), is a prominent American sociolo- 
gist, and author of Public Opinion in Soviet Russia 
(Harvard University Press, 1950). His paper is based 
on a public lecture given at the University of Rochester, 
New York, as part of its series on race and minority 
relations in the modern world. 


What, then, six years after Stalin's death, is the 
historical truth of the successes and failures of Soviet 
nationality policy? In the first article, Mr. Inkeles pro- 
vides an answer to this question by setting up a number 
of criteria that any successful policy towards national 
minorities would have to meet, and then examining the 
actual Soviet record in regard to each of them. In the 
second, Mr. Goldhagen discusses the position of the 
Jews in the USSR—a unique case in the annals of So- 
viet nationality policy, but one that may indeed be “‘the 
exception that proves the rule.’ (For discussions on 
other minorities see Nicholas Vakar, “The Case of Belo- 
russia,’ No. 3, 1954, and Richard E. Pipes, “The Soviet 
Impact on Central Asia,’ No. 2, 1957.) 


in Perspective 


By Alex Tnkeles 


characteristics that continue to differentiate the two sys- 
tems. Among relevant issues one of importance is the 
status of the national and racial minorities in the Soviet 
Union. At a time when the Western democracies are 
granting full independent statehood to one after another 
of the formerly subject peoples of Africa and Asia, it 
seems particularly appropriate to inquire into the post- 
tion of the Soviet minorities. Unfortunately, this sub- 
ject has received less attention than it deserves, perhaps 
because many have uncritically accepted Moscow's claim 
that any issues of nationality and race have long since 
been successfully resolved. If this were true, Soviet 
policy would still merit close examination. The fact is, 
however, that despite some substantial attainments, the 
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Soviet regime has far from solved the problem of mi- 
nority status either to the satisfaction of the groups 
themselves or to the particular credit of the Soviet system. 

In order to assess Soviet nationality policy intelli- 
gently, it is necessary to know certain distinctive histori- 
cal and demographic facts about the minorities. 


Population Patterns 


While the Great Russians are the single largest group 
in the Soviet Union, they hold only a precariously slim 
margin of numerical superiority, over the combined popu- 
lation of the national minorities. Indeed, as a result of 
the rapid expansion of the Tsarist Empire, the Russians 
were formerly in a minority, comprising only 45 percent 
of the population in the 1897 census. The loss of cer- 
tain territories during the Revolution and the Civil War 
somewhat redressed the balance, and by the 1926 census 
the Great Russians emerged as 52.9 percent of the total. 
With the apparent aim of widening this slight margin, 
the basis of classification was changed in the 1939 cen- 
sus: people were no longer asked what they regarded as 
their ‘ethnic origin” (narodnost), but rather what they 
thought of as their “‘nationality,” the Russian term for 
which (natsionalnost) is closer in meaning to culture 
or citizenship than to race. With the aid of this de- 
vice the regime was able to report a Russian majority 
of 58 percent in 1939. 


The 1959 census—preliminary results of which have 
just been published—treveal a new downward ratio, un- 
doubtedly due to the incorporation of the Baltic states, 
a section of Poland, and part of Bessarabia (Moldavia) 
since 1939. Today somewhat under 55 percent of the 
Soviet people think of themselves as Russian by nation- 
ality, and even fewer designate Russian as their native 
language. 

The minorities generally live in homogeneous and com- 
pact groups on the outer edge of the central land mass 
which is the territory of the Great Russians. This basic 
demographic structure persists despite a great increase in 
the dispersion of peoples—especially of Russians—into 
other nationality areas during World War II and its 
aftermath. The 15 national republics struag around the 
outer borders of the Soviet Union constitute the over- 
whelming bulk, 80 percent or more, of the country’s 
national minorities. In the northwest, the three Baltic 
republics include close to five million Latvians, Lithuan- 
ians and Estonians. On the western frontier there are 
some eight million Belorussians, and 37 million Ukrain- 
ians who, when added to the Russians, give the Soviet 
Union its overwhelmingly Slavic majority. On the same 
frontier are two and a quarter million Moldavians, in the 
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republic of the same name, and almost one and a half 
million Poles, who for obvious reasons have no identify- 
ing territorial unit. Further to the south and east, along 
the Black Sea and in the Caucasus, there are numerous 
nationalities distributed in a complex pattern of settle- 
ment. These include the Georgians, Armenians and 
Azerbaijanians, each in their own republic and each 
more than two and a half million strong—as well as 
several million Tatars. In Central Asia, the four re- 
publics of the Turkmen, Uzbeks, Tadzhiks and Kirghiz, 
along with the people of adjoining Kazakhstan, con- 
tribute some 13 million Turkic people of Moslem faith. 
Other Moslems, living in areas further in from the bor- 
der, include several million Volga Tatars and almost a 
million of the closely related Bashkirs. A neighboring 
area contains close to a million and a half Chuvash, a 
Christian and often Russianized remnant of the old Bol- 
gat Empire on the Volga. Of the remaining larger-na- 
tionalities, only the million and a quarter Mordvians 
and the two and a quarter million Jews are widely dis- 
persed. 

Some 85 percent of all the Great Russians live in the 
vast, sprawling Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Repub- 
lic. The rest are spread throughout the surrounding ring 
of nationality areas, usually living in enclaves in the 
cities within a countryside that is solidly non-Russian. 
In this limited sense minority status is at least as typical 
of the Russian as any other Soviet nationality. Col- 
lectively, Russian groups constitute a median proportion 
of 13.5 percent of the population in the 14 republics 
other than the RSFSR. In certain areas, however, the 
influx of Russians has been far greater. In Kazakhstan, 
for example, the Russians are now the most numerous 
group (43 percent) of the population; together with 
other Slavic residents, the Ukrainians and Belorussians, 
they constitute a majority of the republic. Thus, the 
Kazakhs have become a minority in the area presumably 
set aside for them as a national home, and by process 
over which they have had little say and less control. 

Most of the important minorities represent separate 
and distinct nationalities, with their own language and 
literature, and in many cases an earlier history of inde- 
pendent existence as a nation-state. Their sense of sepa- 
rate identity is intensified by the fact that ethnicity is 
generally linked with religious identification, without 
the cross-cutting of religion and race found in some — 
lands. Thus, to be Russian is to be Orthodox, to be — 
Polish, Catholic; Armenians are in the Armenian Na- — 
tional Church and Georgians in the Georgian Church; 
and the Asiatic peoples, especially the Turkic, are over- 
whelmingly Moslem. It seems fairly clear that the last 
thing these people wish is the loss of identity as sepa- — 


rate nationalities through absorption into the larger 
homogeneous culture of the Russian nation. Indeed, 
althouyh there are often important historical ties which 
bind them to the center in Moscow, the nationalities sel- 
dom share much in common with other peoples of the 
Soviet Union beyond their minority status. How, then, 
did these diverse peoples all come together in common 
Soviet citizenship? The answer is not to be found, as 
in some other ethnically heterogeneous nations, in volun- 
tary emigration or incorporation into Russia. It must be 
sought in the history of Russian state policy going back 
many centuries. 


Tsarist Expansionism 


Following their subjugation by the Khans, the Rus- 
sian people lived for centuries under the rule of the 
Tatar hordes, compressed into a modest area in central 
Russia and cut off from other major Slavic groups such 
as the Poles and Ukrainians, who were variously under 
domination by peoples from the West, Scandinavia and 
the Baltic. The starting point of Russian colonialism 
may be taken as 1552, when Ivan the Terrible took Ka- 
zan, and thus liquidated the Tatar Khanate. The ex- 
pansion of the previously small Muscovite state thus 
began with the incorporation of large numbers of Turkic 
peoples, especially from along the Volga and its tribu- 
taries. About a century later a comparable major move- 
ment to the west was completed when the left-bank re- 
gions of the Dnieper were established as a protectorate, 
bringing Cossack and Ukrainian peoples under Russian 
hegemony. Peter the Great added the peoples along the 
coast of the Baltic Sea. In her turn Catherine the Great 
made further acquisitions in the west, including parts 
of Poland, and drove all the way to the Black Sea in the 
south. The Caucasus was added later, and most of the 
test of Turkestan was acquired by Alexander II to com- 
plete the movement by the end of his reign’ in 1881. 

This extraordinary territorial expansion was estimated 
to have proceeded at the rate of 50 square miles a day 
over a period of 400 years, from the end of the 15th 
to the end of the 19th centuries. As pointed out earlier, 
it brought the Russians to the status of being a minority 
in the land they ruled. To speak of Russia as having 
& minority problem in the usual sense is therefore mis- 
leading. Russia was a huge colonial empire; but in dis- 
stinction to the other empires of Europe, her colonial 
Possessions were contiguous to the homeland. Thus she 
incorporated her possessions, her dependencies and satel- 
lites, within one continuous border, with the captive 
nations strung around the outer limits of the solid Great 
Rusian core. It is impossible to understand the national- 


ity problem in the Soviet Union without always keeping 
in mind that the Soviet regime inherited this ‘‘prison of 
nations” from the Tsars when it took power, and it 
had to operate within the framework thus set by history. 


The Leninist Formula 


In this situation, the Soviet regime has adopted an 
essentialy dualistic attitude toward Tsarist expansionism: 
on the one hand, it has generally treated the conquest 
and incorporation of the minorities as an “historically 
progressive’ policy; on the other hand, it has encour- 
aged the myth that Tsarist treatment of the captive peo- 
ples was uniformly harsh, oppressive and reactionary, 
and that it was designed to destroy the character and in- 
dividuality of the many groups which had come under 
the empire’s sway. Actually Tsarist policy toward the 
subject minorities varied considerably at different times, 
depending on the political philosophy of the different 
rulers. It also varied with respect to different areas 
and groups. Most modern impressions of this policy 
tend to concentrate on the period of intensive suppres- 
sion starting after the accession of Alexander III in 1881 
and lasting until the revolution in 1905, after which a 
considerable liberalization again ensued. The deprada- 
tions of Alexander’s reign, especially the marked efforts 
at Russification and the virtual driving underground of 
local cultural movements, left a lasting mark not only on 
world opinion but on the national groups, and this fact 
was soon to be of great importance to the as yet un- 
born Soviet government. 

Considering how obvious a source of grievance against 
the Tsarist regime here lay ready for exploitation, it is 
striking that the Bolsheviks were so slow to realize its 
potentialities as an instrument for shaking the old order. 
But their whole philosophy inclined them to gloss over 
the nationality problem. It was a basic belief of Marx- 
ists that the path of history would lead toward ever 
larger, more homogeneous, centralized, industrial, politi- 
cal units which in time would yield to a world-wide “‘pro- 
letarian’’ society. The slogan “the proletariat has no 
fatherland” expressed the belief that nationalism, pa- 
triotism, regionalism, and similar attachments were part 
and parcel of the social pattern of bourgeois capitalism, 
which would somehow be outlived and sloughed off once 
socialism and then communism came to the world. 
Lenin himself gave virtually no attention to the na- 
tionality problem until 1913, when he was forced to- 
turn to it both because of the growing popularity of the 
Bauer-Renner program and because of his own growing 
awareness that the success of his plans must reckon 
with the fact of national loyalties and aspirations. 
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The Bauer-Renner program, conceived to meet the 

multi-national situation facing the political parties in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, proposed an unusual degree 
of autonomy for minorities in the conduct of their own 
affairs; had it been put into effect, it would have permit- 
ted a great multiplication of small and more-or-less ex- 
clusive national, religious and ethnic units. Lenin nat- 
urally viewed this program as a challenge to the prin- 
ciple of centralization which he had steadfastly espoused ; 
but he was equally opposed to the alternative idea of 
federalism, again on grounds that it weakened the 
chances for the development of a truly international pro- 
letarian power. Forced to take a stand, he went to what 
he thought was the absolute heart of the matter, by 
basing his policy squarely and exclusively on the right 
of each nationality to so-called “‘self-determination.” He 
was unwilling to consider any compromises which might 
weaken the power of a central Communist government. 
Any people or nation—theoretically, at least—had the 
right to secede from the larger society, but if it chose 
to remain it must accept the general system in its entirety, 
without demanding special status or privilege and with- 
out asking for a federal union: 
The right to self-determination is an exception to our general 
thesis, which is centralism. This exception is absolutely nec- 
essary in the face of the Black Hundred type of Great Russian 
nationalism... . But a broad interpretation may not be made 
of an exception. There is nothing, absolutely nothing here, 
and there must be nothing here, but the right to secede. 

Lenin felt that this acknowledgement of the abstract 
“tight” to secede was necessary as a political maneuver. 
But at the same time—in a contradiction that no amount 
of esoteric language could hide—he held that any at- 
tempt at actual secession would be retrograde, anti-pro- 
letarian, bourgeois counterrevolution. He assumed, in 
short, that no one would want to exercise the right of 
secession should there be a proletarian revolution. 

He proved completely wrong, although in this he had 
the company of most of the other political groups in 
Russia, all of whom inadequately assessed both the effect 
of Tsarist policy in hardening national feeling against 
any central Russian government, and the effect of the 
rapid social and cultural changes which were increasing 
national consciousness in many of the minority areas. 
In any event, the Bolshevik regime found, to its great 
embarrassment, that in most of the national areas of 
the former empire the local political leaders took their 
right of secession quite seriously. Even where complete 
separation was not their prime objective, the local lead- 
ers viewed themselves as equals with the leaders in 
Moscow, entitled on that basis to negotiate the nature 
of their nationality’s participation in the new state. 
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The Bolsheviks did not hesitate to use the force of 
arms to meet this upsurge of independence, sending their 
Red Armies to regain control over most of the provinces 
of the former empire. Finland was allowed to slip 
away without any particular struggle, and Poland and 
the Baltic States were abandoned after unsuccessful mili- 
tary campaigns. But under the command of such well- 
known Communist figures as Frunze and Kuibyshev in 
Central Asia, Kirov and Ordzhonikidze in the north 
Caucasus, Kaganovich in Belorussia, and Mikoyan in 
Azerbaijan, almost all the other territories were recap- 
tured by Soviet troops and turned over to the control of 
the local Communist parties, reliable subordinates of the 
central party apparatus in Moscow. The army which en- 
tered Georgia on February 16, 1921, and by February 
25th once again placed the Comunist flag over the capi- 
tal Tiflis, fought the last major round in the effort to re- 
integrate the rebellious national areas. 

The need for force to win back control of these areas 
brought home to the Soviet leaders the crucial nature of 
the nationality problem, and it is largely to this realiza- 
tion that we owe the particular forms which the so-called 
nationality policy of the Soviet Union has assumed. 
Rather than attempting to relate the explicit history of 
the policy, the writer will turn directly to a consideration 
of its overall features, giving the historical context as 
seems necessary. Perhaps the best approach is to pose 
four questions which would be important in evaluating 
the policy of any large-scale colonial power. 


Self-Determination: A Paper Right 


1). The first question in such an assessment would 
be: to what extent does the country’s nationality policy 
provide for gradual transition to separate statehood for 
the major national minorities whose culture, history, and 
socio-political and economic maturity make them reason- 
able candidates for such status ? 

The attainment of a condition of self-government 
and national independence has come to be accepted as 
a fundamental goal and an inalienable right of people 
all over the world. Since World War I we have wit- 
nessed a tremendous socio-political movement as virtually 
all the major colonial dependencies of the former British 
Empire, and to a lesser but striking degree of the French 
Empire, have achieved national independence. Any na- 
tion which tries to maintain control over a colonial area 
—or even to slow down the pace toward independence— 
invites serious criticism and often serious trouble; the 
crisis in Algeria is only the most striking and recent evi- 
dence of the explosive nature of this issue. It seems 


not at all inappropriate; therefore, to address the above . 
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question to the Soviet Union, particularly since it takes 
so much pride in pointing to the provision in its con- 
stitution which grants each of the constituent republics 
the ultimate right “freely” to secede from the Union. 
What, if anything, is done to implement this right in 
practice ? 

It may seem superfluous to observe, in the first place, 
that the Soviet regime in no way acts to encourage the 
secession of the minorities. In fact, one might well 
argue that no central government could be expected to 
take an active part in urging its constituent parts to 
achieve independence. The point is made here because 
there are those who apply a double standard on this 
score, criticizing other colonial powers for their lack of 
encouragement to independence movements, while turn- 
ing a blind eye to Soviet practice. 

It is of course one thing for a central government to 
encourage some part of a larger union to detach itself, 
and quite another to ask simply that minority peoples 
have the right to advocate and work peacefully for their 
eventual independence. Since the right of secession is 
constitutionally guaranteed in the Soviet Union, the right 
to pursue that goal would logically seem to follow. 
Yet even to advocate, let alone to work toward, the 
political independence of any area in the Soviet Union is 
unthinkable for the Soviet citizen. Such action is identi- 
fied, both by law outside the constitution and by long 
practice of the secret police, as a counterrevolutionary 
crime against the state, warranting severe punishment. 
Almost every major purge trial has involved charges 
that the accused conspired to separate some national area 
from the Union. At various stages of Soviet history 
hundreds and thousands of officials, teachers, writers and 
other members of the intellectual classes of different na- 
tional republics have been purged from the party and 
state apparatus, and/or sent into forced labor on 
charges of harboring “bourgeois nationalist leanings,” 
the official term for identifying with the interests of 
one’s national group and resisting abject subordination 
to the interests of the Moscow center. 

In short, what the constitution says about the na- 
tional question bears virtually no relationship to Soviet 
practice. Any lingering doubts on this score should have 
been destroyed by the action of the Soviet regime during 
World War II, when it simply erased from the map and 
from the face of the earth four autonomous socialist re- 
publics—the Volga German, the Crimean Tatar, the 
Kalmyk, and the Chechen-Ingush. Although there was 
an announcement in the case of the Volga Germans that 
this action was taken in the interest of national security, 
and a belated statement that the Chechen and Crimean 
Tatars had collaborated with the Germans, not even this 


much explanation was given with regard to the Kalmyks. 

Not only were the republics liquidated as political 
entities, but their millions of people were dispersed to 
distant regions of the Soviet Union. There were wide 
repercussions and revulsion against this act; among oth- 
ers, Tito of Yugoslavia went so far as to accuse the 
Soviet Union of genocide. Certainly the indiscriminate 
mass dispersion of a whole population because of acts 
of individuals, no matter how numerous, violated basic 
standards of humanity and made a mockery of Stalin’s 
assertion that “the national question and the problem of 
collaboration among nations have been settled better [in 
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the USSR] than in any other multinational state.” It 
was not until after Stalin’s death that some members of 
these nationalities were rehabilitated and partially re- 
stored to their former status. 


Cultural Survivals 


2). The second broad question may be phrased: To 
what degree are the minorities permitted and facilitated 
in the free expression of their cultural heritage? First 
and foremost, this involves the right to use one’s native 
tongue in all types of public and private communication 
and in the education of youth. Cultural expression also 
includes the preservation and further development of 
folk and tribal ways, including art forms, ceremonial and 
religious customs, the national costume, efc. In addi- 
tion, some hold that free cultural expression should in- 
clude the right to have economic and political forms of 
organization which are distinctive to a particular culture. 

That the Soviet approach toward the cultural self- 
expression of the minorities has been unique is beyond 
doubt; whether it has been as liberal as is claimed is 
quite another question. The doctrinal explanation of 
Soviet policy rests in the distinction which is made be- 
tween the content and the form of culture, expressed in 
the well-worn formula “national in form, socialist in 
content.” In theory, this phrase means that the values 
and ideas of the socialist society should be uniform in 
every culture, though the means by which they are ex- 
pressed may be—indeed, should be—of a traditional and 
indigenous nature. The vagueness of this formula, how- 
ever, has left wide leeway in its application, and like 
most Soviet slogans it has become quite meaningless in 
practice. 

Obviously it is important to know which institutions 
and distinctive.cultural forms are allowed to persist, and 
how crucial to the integrity of the original culture are 
those which have been suppressed because they fall in 
the realm where “‘socialist’’ uniformity is required. In 
the Soviet totalitarian system, the model for society as 
developed in Moscow is so rigid and all-pervasive that 
very little has in fact been left that could qualify as 
being “national” without conflicting with what must be 
“socialist.” 

The outstanding survival has been the native lan- 
guages. With one exception (Yiddish), the Soviet re- 
gime has made no attempt to eradicate local tongues; 
they are used in the educational system, in communica- 
tions media, and in indigenous literature. Generally dis- 
tinctive literary forms associated with the languages in 
such spheres as poetry; epic writing and drama have also 
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been permitted. Another class of survivals which has 
suffered comparatively little interference is folk arts, in- 
cluding folk handicrafts and native art forms. Nor has 
there been much effort made to alter distinctive modes 
of native dress (except in the case of the Moslem veil 
for women, against which a rather successful campaign 
has been waged). These policies, it might be pointed 
out, parallel the practice adopted by most colonial 
powers. 

If the Soviet attitude with respect to these several 
fundamentals of cultural expression has been generally 
permissive—and certainly represents a vast reform over 
the depredatory Russification efforts of Alexander III— 
there is nevertheless much on the record to indicate that 
tolerance extends only as far as it suits the interests of 
the central authorities. Even in the matter of language, 
Moscow’s actions have in some cases profoundly affected 
an indigenous culture. Much is made of the fact that 
the Soviets provided alphabets for several dozen lan- 
guages which previously could not be written down, 
paving the way for newspapers and other literature in 
these tongues. Less is known of the fact that the So- 
viet regime used its power, against the overwhelming 
opposition of the local population, to force the aban- 
donment of the religiously-sanctioned Arabic script used 
by the millions of Soviet Moslems. Not once but twice 
they did this, first introducing the Latin alphabet, and 
then in 1939 substituting the Cyrillic. Even the Tsars 
never dreamed of attempting such a victory for Russian 
culture among their subject Moslems. 

Folk literature and art, too, have been subjected to 
interference and suppression whenever Moscow chose to 
see in their various forms any manifestations of ‘‘bour- 
geois nationalism.” Frequently the regime has seized on 
old or new folk writings, dramas, operas, efc., condemn- 
ing them for deviation from the official line, forbidding 
their production, and taking reprisals against their auth- 
ors. The writing or presentation of native history in 
particular has suffered from intervention by the authori- 
ties, who insist that the Tsarist subjugation of the na- 
tionality areas be treated as “historically progressive.” 
Among many such act of repression, one of the more 
glaring examples was the dissolution of the entire cul- 
tural apparatus of the Soviet Jews—including their na- 
tive theater, newspapers, publishing houses and writers’ 
association—during the postwar wave of officially-in-— 
spired anti-Semitism; despite regime claims that no dis- 
crimination is practiced, nothing has ever been done to 
rectify this situation. 

All of the minority religions have, of course, been the 
object of repressive measures. The fact that these moves - 


have, from a doctrinal point of view, been part of the 
Communist campaign against religious belief per se (in- 
cluding the Russian Orthodox faith) has made little dif- 
ference to peoples whose religion and nationality are 
closely identified. For them, the attack on religion has 
been simply another example of the effort of an alien 
regime to encroach on indigenous cultural patterns and 
to shackle national development. 

In short, the Soviet attitude toward “national forms” 
in the cultural sphere has been one of tolerance when— 
but only when—tolerance has not interfered with the 
ideological or practical needs of the regime. 


System and Sacrifice 


Outside of the specific areas of cultural expression 
mentioned above, few of the traditional ways of the 
minorities have been allowed to survive. In the politi- 
cal, economic, and generally the social spheres, the uni- 
form institutions of Soviet society prevail in the form of 
the supreme ruling party, the bureaucratic administra- 
tive apparatus, the planned and centrally-controlled in- 
dustrial economy, the collectivized peasant agriculture, 
and the ubiquitous instruments of ideological indoctrina- 
tion and control. Thus Soviet nationality policy has al- 
lowed no recognition of the fact that economic, political 
and social forms of organization may be distinctive and 
indeed crucial elements in a particular national culture. 

The imposition of the Soviet system involved a social 
and cultural revolution throughout Soviet-held territory. 
Among the more settled European or Europeanized popu- 
lations, whose culture was already somewhat geared to 
the patterns of industrial society, the process of Sovietiza- 
tion was highly disruptive, but no more so than for the 
majority of the Great Russians—and perhaps even less 
so in the case, say, of Armenian traders than of the 
Russian peasants. But among the peoples of the more 
isolated, underdeveloped areas—mainly in Asia—the 
depredations caused by Sovietization and the enforced 
departure from traditional ways were of enormous mag- 
nitude. 

An outstanding example is the case of the Kazakh 
people. Before collectivization the Kazakhs were either 
nomads, who relied extensively on the use of horses on 
the great Central Asian steppe, or recently-settled cattle 
and sheep herders. Their whole way of life was regu- 
lated by and within the tribal structure, especially the 
clan system. The attempt blindly to impose the pattern 
of coliectivization on these people in the early 1930's 
met with intensive resistance, leading to an open strug- 
gle with the regime. The loss of life was staggering. 


While some of the Kazakhs escaped with their herds 
over the border into Chinese Sinkiang, the huge deci- 
mation of the population during this period was mainly 
due to deaths in the fighting or through starvation. 
Census figures for 1926 and 1939 show that in the in- 
terim the Kazakh population dropped from 3.967 to 
3.098 million, an absolute decline of 869 thousand, or 22 
percent. Calculating in what would have been an ex- 
pectable rate of population growth under normal circum- 
stances (on the basis of 15 percent for the Soviet popu- 
lation as a whole), the survivors in Kazhakstan were one 
and a half million fewer by 1939 than they should have 
been, a staggering deficit considering the overall size of 
the population. Moreover, in the course of the bitter 
struggle the greater part of the livestock on which the 
local economy had rested was lost, through retaliative 
slaughter on the part of the desperate natives, neglect of 
the herds while the men were off fighting, or in minor 
part migration. Taking the stocks in 1928 as a base, by 
1934 only 25 to 50 percent of the cattle, 13 percent of 
the sheep, and 12 percent of the horses remained. 

Although the stark statistics above are from official 
sources, the Soviet regime has never put forward any 
explanation of this chapter of its history. Unfortunately 
the statistics are little known to the world, and are sel- 
dom weighed in the balance when glib estimates are 
made in praise of “enlightened” Soviet nationality pol- 
icy. Yet this case represents a relentless fulfillment of 
Stalin’s instruction to the Communist Party in 1923, 
when he urged that Turkestan—which included Kazakh- 
stan—be transformed into a model republic because of 
its revolutionary significance for Soviet Russia’s eastern 
policy. He declared: “We have to fulfill this task what- 
ever the price, without sparing efforts and without shrink- 
ing from sacrifices. . . Stalin, certainly, could never 
be accused of having shrunk from sacrifices in Kazakh- 
stan. 


Equal Opportunity 


3). Turning to the third question under considera- 
tion, to what extent is Soviet nationality policy non-dis- 
criminatory—that is, to what extent does it offer mem- 
bers of the minority nationalties equal access to such 
benefits as the society provides for average citizens? 
Are opportunities for education, work, pay, social mo- 
bility, freedom of movement, and choice of residence the 
same for all or does the dominant group enjoy a favored 
status ? 

On the whole the record of the Soviet Union in these 
respects is good. The data which support this evalua- 
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tion are based on republics as a whole, not on pure 
ethnic or national groups, so that the presence of large 
Russian and Ukrainian minorities in some of the na- 
tional republics—and conversely of non-Russian minori- 
ties in the RSFSR—may distort the picture of Soviet ac- 
complishment to some degree. Still, on the basis of a 
large number of indices, it seems clear that members of 
all nationalities (including the Great Russian) have re- 
ceived broadly equal treatment with respect to personal 
economic and social—if not political—opportunities. 
Allowance must be made, of course, for the fact that 
many of the minorities live in predominantly rural or 
backward regions whose development has expectably 
lagged behind that of more urban or industrial areas; 
however, the relative position of these groups has im- 
proved greatly since the prerevolutionary era. 

Important among the indices considered here is the 
striking spread of literacy among all groups of the So- 
viet population. In the intercensus period from 1926 
to 1939 the overall literacy rate in the Soviet Union rose 
from 51 to 81 percent. In certain national republics the 
low base at start made the rise much more dramatic. For 
example, in the Central Asian Tadzhik republic the rate 
of literacy increased from 4 to 72 percent, and in the 
Azerbaijan republic from 25 to 73 percent. The pre- 
liminary release on the 1959 census does not provide 
data on literacy by nationality, but since the All-Union 
rate is now reported to be 98.5 percent, it must be as- 
sumed that the nationality areas have continued to 
advance in this respect. While the Soviet definition of 
literacy is based on a very rudimentary level of learn- 
ing, and while some area improvement can be attributed 
to the influx of Russian and other literates, the record 
of accomplishment is nevertheless substantial. 

Data on improvements in education are closely re- 
lated. In the area of the five Central Asian Republics 
(including Kazakhstan) there were in 1914-15 only 
136,000 pupils in elementary and secondary schools, 
representing less than half of one percent of the 9.6 
million pupils in all Russia. By 1955-56 the parallel 
enrollment was 3.59 million, an increase by more than 
25-fold; this figure constituted about 13 percent of the 
total student enrollment in the same grades, which is 
about the weight of the population of the Central Asiatic 
republics in the Soviet population as a whole. Similar 
progress has been made in higher education: whereas 
before the Revolution there were virtually no higher 
school establishments in these areas, by 1955 local in- 
stitutions had an enrollment of 155 thousand students, 
or about 9 percent of the total higher school population 
in the USSR. 
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There are many other ways in which the Soviet regime 
has accorded equal treatment to the minorities. Avail- 
able data show that facilities such as libraries, medical 
clinics, movie and dramatic theaters, sports stadia, clubs, 
newspapers and journals, radio and television stations, 
etc., have been provided in the nationality areas at close 
to the same per capita rate as in the Great Russian area, 

The sum indication of such statistical evidence is that 
minority members (again, with the striking exception 
of Soviet Jews) do not suffer from any discrimination 
insofar as educational. training, economic opportunity, 
and social benefits are concerned. This impression ts 
supported by the testimony of Soviet refugees. In the 
Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System, in which 
this writer participated, questionnaires were submitted 
to several hundred Ukrainians and to smaller groups of 
other nationalities—along with Russians—all of whom 
had escaped from the Soviet Union. The replies showed 
that people whose occupations had been on a comparable 
level had, regardless of their nationality, been in very 
similar circumstances with respect to income, opportunt- 
ties for education, job satisfaction, and the general rate 
of social mobility. Such similarity in living conditions 
produced similarity in values, attitudes and opinions, 
again cutting across national lines. In other words, 
class status rather than national identification determined 
what people found praiseworthy in the Soviet system 
and what they condemned. The Russian peasant de- 
scribed and criticized his life very much as did the 
Ukrainian, Georgian, Tatar or Kazakh peasant; similarly, 
professional people of different nationality evaluated 
their life situations in like terms and shared the same 
criticisms of the system. Such differences as did emerge 
between nationalities were largely a reflection of the 
varying class composition—in particular, the proportion 
of peasants—from group to group. 


Unequal Inopportunity 


There was, however, one distinctive complaint voiced 
by those in the minority nationalities, and this on an 
issue of profound importance. The reader may have 
noted that all of the above examples of nondiscrimina- 
tion have been confined to the economic and social 
spheres. In the political realm—in the structure of rule 
—a very different picture emerges. The crucial protest 
voiced in common by refugees from the minorities was 
that their people did not share equally in the direction 
of society and were not free to shape their culture along 
lines in keeping with native or indigenous traditions. 
Many saw themselves as still essentially vassals of a 


foreign power, as ruled by the alien Russian. The basis 
of these feelings is not just a matter of the sharp restric- 
tions which, as we have seen, the regime places on the 
development of local nationalism. Just as important 
is the fact that the institutions of governance, both at the 
center and within the republics, have not included a pro- 
portionate representation of the minorities. The Com- 
munist Party has been predominantly a Russian patty, 
with only a weak representation of the nationalities, 
while in the republics themselves the influence and 
indeed control of Russians and other outsiders sent in 
from Moscow has been painfully evident. 

The composition of the supreme council of the party 
has reflected this imbalance during most of its history. 
Up to the time of its reorganization in 1952, the Polit- 
buro had altogether 28 members, of whom 16 were Rus- 
sians and 8 more Russified Jews or Georgians. The 
people of 13 national republics, containing some 80 
million of the population, never had representation on 
that body, including the third largest nationality, the 
Belorussians, and some 16 to 20 million Moslems. The 
30 to 40 million Ukrainians were not represented after 
1938, when the purges claimed the leading figures of 
Ukrainian nationality. The membership of the Presi- 
dium; which replaced the Politburo in 1952, has been 
somewhat more in proportion, but not markedly so. Of 
the 33 people who have served on the Presidium only 
8—including Stalin before his death—have been non- 
Russians. The others are Beria (also Georgian), Kagan- 
ovich (Jewish), Mikoyan (Armenian), Korotchenko 
and Kirichenko (Ukrainians), Kuusinen (Finnish), and 
Mukhitdinov (Uzbek). A number of minority members, 
however, have been appointed as candidate (alterna- 
tive) members of the Presidium. 

The fact that Stalin himself was a Georgian by birth 
counts for little, since like many of these leaders he 
thoroughly identified himself with the Russians, a trait 
reflected in his extraordinary toast at the end of World 
War II: 


I should like to propose a toast to the health of our Soviet 
people, and above all of our Russian people. I drink in par- 
ticular to the health of the Russian people because it is the 
most outstanding of all the nations of the Soviet Union... . 


The weakness of national representation has been evi- 
dent not only at the top of the power hierarchy, but in 
the rank-and-file of the party. In proportion to popula- 
tion, the Communist Party is strongest in the predomi- 
nantly Great Russian areas, weakest in the nationality 
regions. In Moscow and Leningrad, for example, the 
ratio of local to total party membership is more than 
twice that of local to total population; in republics like 


Tadjikistan the reverse applies. In fact, however, the 
disproportion is much greater, since within the nation- 
ality areas, the party is not only small but includes a sub- 
stantial number of non-natives, preponderantly Russians. 
The exact ratios are hard to estimate, since the party 
generally stopped publishing data according to nation- 
ality by 1938. It is known, however, that as late as. 
1935 Tadzhiks and Turkmen—for example—consti- 
tuted 75 percent of the population in the republics 
bearing their names, but only about 50 percent of the 
party organizations. 

Within the lower and middle ranks of the national 
parties, both the rank-and-file and their officials are- 
predominantly of native stock and speak the native 
language (the same is even truer of the governmental 
apparatus). But in the large urban centers, at the seats 
of power, the Russian image looms large. Access to 
positions of power is comparatively limited to the native, 
except insofar as he has become Russified—and in this 
case he is considered a non-national who may be trans- 
ferred to work anywhere within the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the party chief in the national areas has 
often been someone sent in from the outside has been 
perhaps the most important affront to national pride and 
symbol of the alien nature of the party. The best exam- 
ple in this respect is the Ukraine, where the First Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party has almost always been a 
non-Ukrainian, even though sometimes vaguely con- 
nected with the Ukrainian area or nationality. Kagano- 
vich, who held the post in 1925-28, was a Russified 
Jew born in Belorussia. Kossior, who followed, was a 
Pole. The rest were Russians, and many never even 
learned to speak Ukrainian with fluency, despite the fact 
that it was the national tongue of some 40 million sub- 
jects. The only exception in the line of rule was Khrush- 
chev’s chosen successor in the post—his Ukrainian as- 
sistant Kirichenko (who later rose to the Presidium but 
is now in disgrace). 


Economic Development Policy 


To pose the fourth and last question: has there been 
any economic exploitation of minority regions, by deple- 
tion of the land or other natural resources, by the carry- 
ing off of wealth produced in the area without sufficient 
compensation, or by the development of the region’s 
economy is so special or limited a way as to subordinate 
it unduly to the productive needs and interests of the 
dominant majority ? 

In the Soviet case the answer to these questions is 
clear-cut: the regime’s economic policy as a whole does 
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not discriminate against the minority areas and their 
economic development in favor of the Great Russians. 
Soviet industrialization was, of course, based on forced 
savings, which the government extracted for investment 
at the cost of popular consumption. But the minorities 
were not asked to bear a disproportionate share of the 
resulting hardships of a depressed living standard. The 
burden fell on all; in fact, it might be argued that the 
Great Russian majority initially made the greater sacri- 
fice in order to permit the development of the capital- 
hungry, economically backward areas. 

One economist has estimated, for example, that while 
the all-Union living standard fell markedly during the 
1930's, in the four republics of Central Asia (not count- 
ing Kazakhstan), it may actually have improved to a 
slight degree. At the time the local economy was under- 
going rapid change, as indicated by the fact that indus- 
trial output, which had been negligible, multiplied 
between six and nine times over between 1928 and 1937. 
Such an increase could only have been accomplished by 
the substantial investment of capital drawn from other 
parts of the country and by the application of new tech- 
nology. Such help was even more important to the 
agriculture of the region. 

In the initial stage of European colonial development, 
substantial capital was invested in the colonies, but 
often only in order to create a one-crop economy that in 
the long run was economically disadvantageous to the 
local people. There was an element of this approach 
in the Soviet regime’s insistence on the expansion of 
cotton acreage in Central Asia, usually at the expense of 
existing wheat crops. But the area was not treated 
simply as a vast cotton plantation for the rest of the 
Soviet Union. On the contrary, existing resources of 
other kinds were widely developed. A hydro-electric 
power industry was developed, the output of which 
increased 8.5 times over in the period 1928-37. Earlier 
virtually all cotton had been shipped to Russia to be 
made into textiles, which in turn had to be shipped back, 
but in the 1930's a substantial textile industry was 
established in Tashkent. Leather shoe-making was estab- 
lished to utilize the hides from the region’s extensive 
herds. These efforts make it evident that capital was 
retained in the area and not syphoned off for accumu- 


lation at the center. The data already cited on the. 


growth of education and other cultural and social facili- 
ties similarly indicate that a goodly share of the returns 
accrued from exploitation of the region’s natural wealth 
was reinvested in raising standards in the region. 
Although the central Asian case may be one of the 
more outstanding examples, it reflects the general pattern 
of Soviet policy in the economic development of back- 
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ward areas. The allocation of investment during the 
process of economic expansion has not in any significant 
degree been guided by considerations of nationality, but 
rather by those of economic efficiency or the defense 
needs of the country. And the benefits—as well as the 
burdens—which have resulted from economic develop- 
ment have been more or less equally shared by all peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. 


A Summary View 


The main features of Soviet nationality policy sketched 
above have been consistently manifested since at least 
the early 1930's. Although the program as a whole is 
often identified as ‘Stalinist’ nationality policy, only 
minor modifications have taken place in the post-Stalin 
era. In line with the general relaxation of terror in the 
USSR, the most repressive policies vis-a-vis certain 
nationalities have been abandoned and some of the 
iniquities of Stalin’s reign (e.g., the dispersion of the 
Chechen-Ingush, Kalmyks, and so on) have been recti- 
fied. In addition, Khrushchev has shown more awareness 
of the requirements of good ‘‘public relations’ by such 
gestures as personal visits to the nationality areas, the 
appointment of a Ukrainian to the top post in the 
Ukraine, and the nomination of representatives of the 
Central Asian peoples to the higher councils of the 
ruling Communist Party. 


In all other respects, however, the present leadership 
has followed the pattern of the past. On the credit 
side of the record, this has generally meant equality of 
social and economic opportunity for the individual of 
minority status. On the whole it has also meant equal 
treatment of national groups with regard to the exploita- 
tion of resources and economic development on the one 
hand, and to the elaboration of certain cultural institu- 
tions on the other. 

Against these features, other factors must be weighed. 
First, if equality of treatment has been the general rule 
in the above respects, the exceptions and departures have 
been numerous enough and in some cases so glaring as 
to demonstrate that the application of nationality policy 
remains a matter of arbitrary and expedient decision on 
the part of the regime. More important, however, are 
the moral and political issues which underly the question 
of minority rights. The basic fact—and no amount of 
achievement can obscure it—is that Soviet nationality 
policy has constituted a forceful imposition of social, 
political and economic forms by a powerful center upon 
a host of colonial subjects. If these people had little 
part in choosing their path of national development, they 
have as little freedom today to alter it. 


Communism and Anti-Semitism 


“Judaism kills the love for the Soviet Motherland.” 
—Sovetskaia Moldavia, July 23, 1959. 


“They do not like collective work, group discipline . 
They are individualists. ... Jews are interested in every- 
thing, they want to probe into everything, they discuss 
everything, and end up by having profoundly different 
Opinions.” 

—Khrushchev in an interview with Serge 


Goussard, correspondent of Le Figaro 
(Paris), April 9, 1958. 


THE EXISTENCE OF ANTI-SEMITISM in the USSR, 
its employment as a tool by the Communist leadership, 
and its absorption into the Weltanschauung of the ‘New 
Class” should no longer come as a surprise to anyone 
familiar with the realities of Soviet life. Yet few are 
aware of the genealogy of this unique phenomenon— 
of its historical roots and ideological evolution. For it 
is a fact that anti-Semitism is not alien to the radical 
tradition—in Western Europe, and more particularly in 
Russia. Indeed, the ancestry of Communist anti-Semi- 
tism may be traced to the percursors of Leninism and 
Stalinism—the revolutionary terrorists, the so-called 
“Populists,” who dominated the revolutionary scene in 
Russia in the second half of the 19th century. 


“Lubricant on the Wheel of Revolution” 


When socialism as a current of political thought made 
its appearance in Western Europe, it tended to look upon 
the Jews with unfriendly eyes, regarding them as the 
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embodiment of those qualities of social life which social- 
ists denounced as evil and which they were sworn to 
undo. Barred from the ownership of land and excluded 
from the Guilds, the Jews had long ago been driven to 
devote themselves primarily to the pursuit of commerce; 
and throughout Western Europe the name Jew came to 
be almost synonymous with that of trader. The belief 
was thus born that the pursuit of money was a national 
vocation of the Jews, enjoined by their religion and prac- 
ticed with unrivaled skill and zeal. It seemed that the 
spirit of commerce had found its purest embodiment and 
its consummate practitioners in the Jews.1 

The Jews thus incurred the contempt and hatred that 
socialists harbored against the world of finance. The 
comprehensive condemnation of commerce and finance 
as useless and parasitic occupations, as unproductive 
activities whereby those who shun honest labor could 
derive undeserved riches from the toil of others was 
bound to embrace the Jews. This attitude was reinforced 
by the sinister tales which popular lore came to weave 
around the name of Rothschild, whose enormous wealth 
was believed to be a source of evil power—swaying 
monarchs, making and unmaking governments, and 
determining the destinies of nations. The vagaries of 
history, its irrationalities, the injustices and sufferings 


1It is interesting to note, in this connection, that all utopian 
reformers viewed money as a pernicious force serving no pur- 
pose save that of breeding injustice and perverting authentic 
human values, and foresaw its disappearance in the desired 
society of the future. The citizens of Thomas More’s Utopia, 
for instance, “hold gold and silver up to scorn in every way 
.... They hang gold rings from the ears of criminals, place 
gold rings on their fingers, gold collars around their necks, and 
gold crowns on their heads.”” (T. More, Utopia, New York, 
1949, p. 44.) And Karl Marx, in his Nationale Ekonomie 
und Philosophie, had the following to say about the evil influ- 
ence of money: “It turns loyalty into disloyalty, love into hate, 
virtue into vice, vice into virtue, slave into master, master into 
slave, stupidity into intelligence, intelligence into stupidity.” 
(Quoted in Kenneth Muir’s ‘“‘Marx’s Conversion to Commu- 
nism,” The New Reasoner, London, No. 3, Winter 1957-58, 
p. 63). 
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which it inflicted were traced not to the impersonal forces 
of economic and social processes but to villains of flesh 
and blood to whom one could assign guilt and upon 
whom one could discharge that hatred in which suffer- 
ing and discontent often seek relief. 


It was this outlook which Marx in part echoed in his 
famous essay Zur Judenfrage: 


What is the object of the Jew’s worship in this world? 
Usury. What is his worldly god? Money.... 

Money is the zealous one God of Israel, beside which no 
other God may stand. Money degrades all the gods of 
mankind and turns them into commodities. Money is the 
universal and self-constituted value set upon all things. It 
has therefore robbed the whole world, of both nature and 
man, of its original value. 
life and work, which have become alienated from him. 
This alien monster rules him and he worships it.? 


Money is the essence of man’s 


In Russia, too, disdain towards the Jews was the prev- 
alent attitude of the early revolutionaries. The abysmal 
conditions of the Jews—constrained in their movement, 
compelled to live only in assigned regions known as the 
Pale of Settlement, and reduced (save for a tiny minor- 
ity) to a state of poverty verging on starvation—evoked 
little sympathy in the breasts of the radical intellectuals 
of the 1870's and 1880's, however virulent their hatred 
of the Tsarist autocracy. To be sure, the Jews were 
wretched and poor, but their wretchedness and poverty 
was not graced by those lofty virtues which the fertile 
imagination of the revolutionaries ascribed to the Rus- 
sian peasantry. Unlike the peasants, who earned their 
meager subsistence by toil and who were regarded by 
the intellectuals as noble beings endowed with the qual- 
ities of selflessness and instinctive communalism, the 
Jews were a work-shirking lot, engaging in the “para- 


? Karl Marx, A World Without Jews, New York 1959, p. 
41. This is not to say that Marx was anti-Semitic in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term. Indeed, the main theme and purport 
of his essay was to expose the hollowness of the civic equality 
granted by the bourgeois order. As for Marx’s linking of Jews 
and capitalism, the most original and freshest explanation of it, 

in this author's opinion, was offered by the East German 
scholar L. Kofler, in his Zur Geschichte Der Buergerlichen 

Gesellschaft (On the history of the Bourgeois Society) 2.d., 

Halle/Saale, pp. 478-496—a unique exception to the otherwise 
dreary gibberish that passes off as “social science” in the Com- 
munist bloc. According to Kofler, capitalism found its purest 
manifestation in the Jewish ethos because unlike Gentile capital- 
ists who, being linked to the native proletariat by ties of com- 
mon nationhood, have endeavored to disguise and temper their 
avarice and exploitative ambitions, the Jews knew no such 
restraint. Strangers to the society in which they have lived, they 
pursued their vocation with uninhibited ruthlessness and with- 
out an embellishing guise. They thus have mirrored capitalism 
in its stark nakedness. 
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sitic’ and “exploitative” occupations. Even poverty, 
their only reward, could not redeem them. 

But some revolutionaries did not content themselves 
with passive disdain; they acclaimed and encouraged 
active violence against the Jews. 


IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER of 1881 a wave of 
violence swept through the southern part of the Pale of 
Settlement. Over one hundred Jewish communities were 
visited by orgies of destruction, claiming, apart from 
enormous material damage, scores of dead and hundreds 
of wounded. This outbreak of unprovoked brute force 
visited upon a defenseless community moved the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Narodnaya Volya (People’s 
Will)—the largest revolutionary-terroristic organization 
at that time—to issue a proclamation in Ukrainian on 
August 30, 1881, blessing the riots and exhorting the 
peasants to further violence against “the parasitic Jews”’ 
and the “Tsar of the Jews’. “The people of the 
Ukraine’, the proclamation stated, ‘‘suffer more than 
anyone else from the Jews . . . you have already begun 
. you have done well.” 3 

This proclamation cannot be simply explained, of 
course, by the anti-Semitic spirit of the radical intelli- 
gentsia. No doubt its authors were imbued with anti- 
Semitic prejudices; yet it would be naive to assume, for 
instance, that they were in earnest in affixing the label 
“Tsar of the Jews” on Alexander III: his disdain for 
the Jews, and his oppressive and discriminatory policies 
against them were certainly known to the leaders of the 
Narodnaya Volya. Thus there is little doubt that the 
proclamation was first and foremost a calculated device. 


to rise against the Jews . . 


Underlying it, apart from the Bakuninist conviction that 
the “passion for destruction is a constructive passion,” 
lay Machiavellian calculation, the wish and the hope 
that the violence against the Jews would be extended to 
the autocracy. By linking the Jews with the Tsar, the 
leaders of the Narodnaya Volya sought to telescope the 


pogroms into the social revolution, to fan its fire into. 


a conflagration engulfing the authorities. They were 


consciously lying, but to their minds this was a ‘noble 


lie,” graced by the lofty purpose it served. The blood 
of the Jews might have been wholly innocent, but it was 
nonetheless the “lubricant on the wheels of revolution.” 

In the society of radical émigrés in Geneva, one by 
the name of Zhukovsky defended the pogroms in the 
following terms: 


3 Quoted in E. Tcherikover, geshikhte fun der yidisher arbeter 
bavegung in di fareynikte shtatn (History of the Jewish Labor 
Movement in the USA—in Yiddish) New York, 1945, Vol. 
Teplice 


Sixty percent of the Jewish population are engaged in com- 
merce. This is the background against which the peasant hunts 
down the Jew. . . . To be sure, from a humanitarian stand- 
point, it is a piece of barbarism when peasants fall like 
savages upon a frightened Jew and beat him until he bleeds. 
However, take this event in the context of social dynamics. 
Why does he beat? Because [beating] is his political ballot. 
He has no other way of venting his wrath against his ex- 
ploitation by the government. It is indeed a pity that the 
peasant beats the Jew—the most innocent of his exploiters. 
But he beats, and this is the beginning of his struggle for 
liberation. When... his fists will have grown strong and 
hard he will strike those who are above the Jews.+ 


But even those radicals who did not view the pogroms 
with approval could not bring themselves to call for an 
end to the bloodshed. Anti-Semitism was endemic to 
the Russian peasantry. It was its daily psychic bread 
designed to still the grievances and frustrations born of 
hunger—-hunger for land and hunger for food. The 
Russian intelligentsia which had for two decades tried 
with only limited success to strike roots in the Russian 
peasantry, to secure its confidence and to persuade it to 
follow the intellectuals as the champions of its aspira- 
tions, feared that by showing concern for the Jews they 
would unwittingly alienate the peasants. To come out 
in defense of the Jews would have branded them as 
“Jewish stooges.” Was it worth endangering, for the sake 
of a small national minority, the cause of socialism? 
These were the arguments with which radicals who had 
dissociated themselves from violence justified their 
refusal to come out publicly against the pogroms. The 
radical philosopher P. L. Lavrov, who was to describe 
anti-Semitism as the “most tragic epidemic of our era,” 
declined to print a pamphlet against the pogroms sub- 
mitted to him by the Social Democratic leader Akselrod: 


I must confess that I regard this question as a very com- 
plicated one, indeed an exceedingly difficult one for a party 
which seeks to come closer to the people. Theoretically, 
on paper, the question can be easily answered. But in view 
of the prevailing popular passions and the need of the Rus- 
sian socialists to have the people on their side whenever 
possible the question is quite different.5 


The New Spirit 


The succeeding generation of Russian revolutionaries 
did not share the Populist view that anti-Semitic out- 
rages have a redemptive quality. Manifestations of 


*F. Kurski, “di zhenever grupe sotsialistn yidn un ir oyfruf” 
(The Geneva Group of Jewish Socialists and its proclamation— 
Yiddish), Historishe Shrifin, Vilna/Paris 1939, Vol. III, p. 561. 
5Iz Arkhiva P. G. Akselroda (From the P. G. Akselrod 
archive—in Russian) Berlin 1924, Vol. II, p. 30. 


anti-Semitism were not tolerated in the Marxist-Socialist 
movement which dominated the Russian revolutionary 
scene during the next two decades. In his pamphlet 
Our Differences (1884), which set forth the program 
of the Social Democrats and the reasons for their oppo- 
sition to the Narodnaya Volya, Plekhanov, the ‘‘fatier of 
Russian Marxism,” condemned the proclamation of 1881 
as ‘‘a base flattery of the national prejudices of the Rus- 
sian people.’’® Similarly Lenin, after the notorious 
Kishinev pogrom in 1903, recalled with shame the “‘in- 
famous proclamation” and called on all socialists to 
defend the Jews against the mob as a matter of honor. 

Indeed, by the turn of the century both Russian and 
West European socialists tended to view anti-Semitism 
in a new light. Hitherto, socialists had regarded it as 
a misguided protest against existing social conditions by 
petty bourgeois and proletarians—‘‘the socialism of 
fools,” in the words of August Bebel. They had hoped 
that sooner or later those ensnared by it would recog- 
nize that not only capitalist Jews were the cause of their 
misery but Gentile and Jewish capitalists alike; and that 
this recognition would bring them into the fold of 
socialism. But when it seemed that instead of being a 
vestibule of socialism, anti-Semitism had become a use- 
ful tool in the hands of the ruling class, the socialist 
attitude changed. Anti-Semitism came to be treated 
unequivocally as a hostile ideology. During the two 
decades before 1917, there were few recorded overt 
expressions of anti-Jewish bias in the Russian socialist 
movement. In fact, there is no doubt that by and large 
the leaders of the Russian socialist parties did not harbor 
anti-Semitic sentiments. Such sentiments were certainly 
absent from Lenin, who was a genuine “‘internationalist,” 
singularly free from national intolerance, and deter- 
minedly hostile to any manifestations of xenophobia or 
“Great Russian chauvinism” on the part of his comrades- 
in-arms. 

Nevertheless, the Russian Social Democrats still 
shunned prominent association with specifically Jewish 
causes. To be sure, the central organs of their press 
denounced anti-Semitism in forceful terms; but they did 
not carry these denunciations in popular leaflets and 
pamphlets. For a socialist agitator, working among the 
grass-roots of the working-class, it was still unwise to 
appear in the role of an advocate of the Jews. 

After the October Revolution the Bolsheviks adopted 
an uncompromising attitude against anti-Semitism. As 
the White armies converged to extinguish the infant 
regime with the battlecry “Beat the Jews and Save Rus- 


6G. V. Plekhanov, Izbrannye filosofskie proizvedeniia (Col- 


lected Philosophical Works), Moscow 1956, Vol. I, p. 217. 
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SOVIET CLAIMS 


In my country, all peoples enjoy freedom for 
the development of their culture. They can have 
their theaters and their literature, and that in- 
cludes the Jews. However, the Jewish population 
has merged with the Russian in Russian culture 
so fully that Jews participate in general culture 
and literature... 


—A,. I. Mikoyan, New York, Jan. 15, 1959, 
(transcript of the United Nations Corre- 
spondence Association). 


As far as the Jews are concerned, even if Jewish 
schools were established, very few would attend 
them voluntarily. . .. A university in the Yid- 
dish language could never be established. There 
would not be a sufficient number of students. 
With regard to the Yiddish or Hebrew languages, 
there is no demand for their use... . 


—N. S. Khrushchev, Réalités (Paris), May 1957 


COMMUNIST QUESTIONS 


Why has nothing appeared in Yiddish [in the 
USSR]? Not a newspaper, not a book, not a 
magazine! All the arguments we heard from 
certain Soviet leaders that the Jews themselves do 
not want Yiddish publications do not correspond 
to reality. ... 

That the Soviet Jews are interested in having 
a Yiddish newspaper can be seen from the fact 
that close to 2000 copies of the Warsaw Folk- 
shtimme come into the Soviet Union and are 
avidly read. Even the Morgn Frayhayt [US Com- 
munist Yiddish daily] comes all the way to the 
Soviet Union and is read eagerly. 


—Ch. Suller, Daily Worker (New York), Sept. 22, 1957. 


What about the 3,000,000 who flocked to the 
Yiddish concerts given sporadically in the USSR 
in 1957 (a figure given by N. N. Kanilov, Vice- 
Minister for Culture. . .)? Why should these 
millions, or even thousands, be denied full facil- 
ities to publish, speak, see plays, in what is still 


If all facilities and help were extended to 
[Jewish] culture and language between 1917 and 
1948, what change has taken place in their status 
after 1948 to warrant the cessation and elimina- 
tion of this culture? .... I have not come across 
a coherent Marxist argument . . . why Soviet 
Yiddish writers should have their novels, stories 
and poems published (in Yiddish) by left-wing 
publications in capitalist countries . . . and not in 
their country of origin, the USSR. 


—A. Waterman, “On the Jewish Question,” 
Marxism Today (London), April 1959. 
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sia,” the denunciation of anti-Semitism as counter-revo- 
lutionary became not only a duty enjoined by faith but a 
course dictated by the imperatives of the struggle in 
which the Bolsheviks were engaged. The weapon had 
to be wrested from the hands of those seeking to restore 
the ancien regime. Anti-Semitism was outlawed and 
suppressed; and the Red Army was hailed by the Jews 
as a protector and liberator from the White troops which 
were bringing upon them nothing but death and destruc- 
tion. There was exaggeration but no falsification in the 
picture of Eastern Europe drawn by the American- 
Yiddish poet, A. Liesin, who was not a Communist: 
“While in all the countries surrounding Bolshevik Rus- 
sia anti-Semitism is fanned with increasingly infernal 
power . . . Bolshevik Russia presents an example of 
humaneness and justice, the like of which the history of 
the Jewish Diaspora has never seen before.’? Anti- 
Semitism could not figure in any indictment drawn up 
against the Soviet dictatorship during the 1920’s. But 
with the advent of the 1930’s a new picture began to 
unfold itself. 


Stalinist Nationalism 


The revival of Great Russian nationalism under 
Stalin’s dispensation in the early 1930’s created a climate 
less congenial to the Jews than that which had prevailed 
throughout the preceding decade. With the building of 
“socialism in one country” proceeding apace, Bolshevik 
Russia began to shed many of the features which revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm and devotion had bestowed upon 
her. A new spirit pervaded the party, disillusioned by 
the dearth of revolutionary outbreaks in West Europe 
to which it had looked forward in the days of Lenin and 
Trotsky, and deeply immersed in its own “revolution 
from above.” Under these circumstances, the Russian 
nationalist tradition, renounced and abused by the 
sweeping wave of revolutionary triumph, gradually re- 
asserted its claims, casting the revolutionary élan into 
more traditional mold. Within these confining walls the 
cosmopolitan radiance of the revolution grew dimmer 
and dimmer. The old revolutionary leadership reared in 
the tradition of Marxist internationalism was replaced 
by a new generation of bureaucrats imbued with that 
peculiar mixture of Marxist militancy and Russian chau- 
vinism which henceforth was to mark the ethos of Soviet 
society. 

A chilly wind began to envelop the Jews, especially 
the Jewish intelligentsia which had been everywhere in 


7A. Liesin, in di tsukunft (Yiddish), January 1920, p. 1. 


the modern world the bearer of cosmopolitanism. In 
this new climate the dictatorship was less disposed to 
resist the envious and subdued demands that the high 
proportion of the Jews in administrative positions and 
universities be reduced and that the vacancies thus 
created be filled by native sons. Indeed, the dictatorship 
viewed such restrictive measures as salutary: they would 
earn the regime fresh popularity at home, and at the 
same time blunt the edge of anti-Communist propa- 
ganda throughout the world (emanating from the ex- 
treme right) that Mother Russia had fallen under the 
domination of the Judeo-Communist conspiracy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Soviet government proceeded to reduce 
sharply the number of Jews in the leading bodies of the 
party and government, to introduce a mumerus clausus 
into some institutions of higher learning, and virtually 
to exclude Jews from the diplomatic service. To be a 
Jew again became a source of discomfort and a handicap. 

These measures did not spring from anti-Semitic sen- 
timent in the strict traditional sense of the term, but 
were motivated by coldly calculated raison d'état. ‘They 
were sometimes accompanied by regrets (privately 
voiced) about the necessity of sacrificing principles to 
this greater consideration. Lex revolutiae suprema est, 
Plekhanov had proclaimed in faulty Latin at the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Party (1903), 
scarcely aware of the horrifying deeds with which that 
tenet was pregnant. Would a movement which could 
massacre proletarians in the name of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, practice terror in order to achieve 
social harmony, glory in autocracy in order to establish 
universal self-government—would such a movement 
shrink from the appeasement of anti-Semitism if tt 
thought such appeasement would further the “lofty” 
cause of communism? The head of the Central Com- 
mittee’s department on national minorities met the 
complaints of a Yiddish writer, Katcherginski, concern- 
ing the discrimination against Jews practiced by Soviet 
authorities in Lithuania, with the explanation that “‘the 
Jews of Lithuania may have to be sacrificed to the 
general cause”. The rich and indiscriminate armory of 
means wherewith bolshevism professed to pursue Utopia 
acquired a fresh instrument, time-honored and of proven 
efficacy; and the anti-Semitic spirits, which had been 


8 Hitler revealed in the course of one of his celebrated table 
talks that “Stalin made no secret before Ribbentrop that he was 
waiting only for the moment of maturation of a sufficiently 
large indigenous intelligentsia to make short shrift (Schluss zu 
machen) of Jews as a leadership stratum which he still needs 
today.” Hitlers Tischgespraeche, Bonn, 1951, p. 119. 

®Sh. Katcherginsky, tsvishn hamer un serp (Between ham- 
mer and sickle—Yiddish), Buenos Aires 1950, p. 96. 


outlawed by bolshevism and driven to lead a repressed 
existence in the subterranean dwellings of Soviet so- 
ciety, were now emboldened to emerge and engage in 
their practice in the guise of a Communist raison d’ état.1° 
(See box on p. 41.) 


From Intolerance to Repression 


In 1948 Soviet policy towards the Jews acquired a 
fresh and disturbing dimension. If hitherto anti-Semi- 
tism had been a tool wielded with dispassion and cal- 
culated moderation without deeply engaging the spirit 
of the Communist leaders, and affecting only those Jews 
aspiring to careers in certain fields, now it was fed by 
passion and conviction, and was directed against the 
entire Jewish community. It was not only anti-Semitism 
de logique, to paraphrase Camus’ famous phrase; it was 
at once logical and passionate. 

The affection and enthusiasm displayed by the Jews 
of Russia for the newly created state of Israel, to whose 
birth the Soviet Union itself had made a modest con- 
tribution, provoked Stalin’s suspicion that the Jews were 
an untrustworthy element whose ties with their numer- 
ous brethren abroad made them potential traitors. He 
proceeded to treat them accordingly. He decided not 
only to render them harmless by encouraging their re- 
moval from jobs as security risks, but also to extinguish 
their ethnic consciousness. With characteristic totali- 
tarian swiftness all Jewish cultural institutions were 
abolished and several hundred Yiddish writers were 
arrested: the more prominent among them were exe- 
cuted after a secret trial (in 1952), while others ex- 
pired in the penal camps of the arctic wasteland. The 


10 Trotsky diagnosed the first stealthy manifestations of off- 
cial anti-Semitism in Soviet Russia as symptoms of the bureau- 
cratic degeneration afflicting Soviet society. According to him, 
having usurped the dictatorship of the proletariat and betrayed 
the spirit of the Marxist-Leninist legacy, the Stalinist bureauc- 
acy was seeking to use the Jews as a scapegoat for its misrule 
and betrayal. L. Trotsky, ““Thermidor and Anti-Semitism,” The 
New International (New York), May 1941, pp. 91-94. The 
article bears the date February 22, 1937. This diagnosis, how- 
ever, was less applicable for the 1930's than to the period after 
World War II. Thus in 1956 during the ferment in the Polish 
Communist Party which brought Gomulka to power, the 
Stalinist elements, known as the Natolin faction, proposed that 
the popular hatred besieging the Communist rulers be placated 
by offering the Jewish party members as a sacrificial lamb. 
They advocated, in the words of a contemporary revisionist 
account, that the governmental and party apparatus be recon- 
structed by applying “‘the criterion of pure Aryan blood.” 
Ryszard Turski, in Po Prostu (Warsaw), October 28, 1956. 
See also Czeslaw Milosz, “Anti-Semitism in Poland,’ Problems 
of Communism, May-June 1957. 
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entry ‘Jews’ in the Soviet Encyclopedia appearing dur- 
ing that period described the Jews as if they were an 
extinct tribe.11 Before World War II an elaborate net- 
work of cultural institutions had served the Jews of 
Russia: schools attended by over 100,000 children, a 
Yiddish press, a large and prolific Yiddish literary com- 
munity, and a theatre rated among the best in the 
Soviet Union. By the autumn of 1948 almost nothing 
was left in existence. By a stroke of the dictator’s pen 
all organized Jewish endeavor came to an abrupt end. 
Only a score or so of defunct synagogues survived. These 
and the withered label of Birobidzhan still incongru- 
ously attached to that region on the Amur, which had 
never acquired a Jewish character and in which the 
Jews formed a hopeless minority, were the only visible 
signs of a community of two and a half million.1? 

From 1948 until the death of Stalin Soviet Jews lived 
under a reign of terror amid rumors of their imminent 
mass deportation.** 


Rehabilitation with a Difference 


The death of Stalin and the acquittal of the doctors 
involved in the ‘Doctors’ Plot,” as well as Pravda’s 
(April 6, 1953) admission that the affair of the doctors 
was a “fabrication” intended to “inflame nationalist 
hostilities among the Soviet peoples,” removed the 
nightmare which had hovered over the Jewish commu- 
nity. The terror relented. But the fundamentals of Sta- 
lin’s policies towards the Jews were retained. As in 
many other spheres of Communist endeavor the Stalinist 
aims were preserved, only the methods were changed. 
The carrot gained ascendancy over the stick, the peaceful 
incentive over terror, the indirect approach over the direct 
brutal assault. 

Stalin’s heirs, in the process of their cautious detach- 
ment from the most severe features of Stalin’s legacy, 
set out to right the wrongs inflicted on some nationali- 
ties. It will be recalled that seven other ethnic groups 
had fallen victim to Stalin’s suspicion and vindictive- 
ness: the Ingush, the Chechens, the Volga Germans, the 
Crimea Tatars, the Kalmyks, the Karachai and the 
Balkars. All of them were uprooted at various times 


11 Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia, 2nd ed., Vol. 15, Mos- 
cow 1952, pp. 377-79. 

12 Birobidzhan, an area im eastern Siberia, was set up in the 
late 1920’s as a “Jewish autonomous region,” but due to its 
geographic location and severe climatic conditions it never at- 
tracted many Jews, whose roots were in the Ukraine and Belo- 
russia primarily. 

13 See Communist weekly World News (London), Jan. 12, 
bie 
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during World War II and banished in their entirety, 
including members of the party and the Komsomol. to 
remote places. While the expulsion of the Volga Ger- 
mans was justified by the authorities as a security meas- 
ure—and it was perhaps a more rational measure than 
the removal of the Japanese-American from the Pacific 
coast during World War II—the deportation of the 
other national groups was undertaken on the principle 
of collective guilt. The sins of the few were visited 
upon the entire community. The preamble to the offi- 
cial decree published in Izvestia, June 26, 1946, an- 
nouncing, two years after the expulsion, the dissolution 
of the Chechen-Ingush and the Crimean Tatar auto- 
nomous republics, stated that collective punishment had 
been meted out for the failure of the peoples to combat 
those in their midst who were collaborating with the 
German enemy. It was this tribal notion of justice 
which Khrushchev included in his indictment of Stalin 
at the 20th Party Congress: 


Not only a Marxist-Leninist but also no man of common 
sense can grasp how it is possible to make whole nations 
responsible for inimical activity, including women, children, 
old people, Communists and Komsomols, to use mass re- 
pression against them, and to expose them to misery and suf- 
fering for the hostile acts of individual persons or groups of 
persons.14 

The repressed nationalities have since been restored to 
their public identity and some have even been permitted 
to return to their native lands. They ceased to be Or- 
wellian “un-peoples.” Their names reappeared on maps 
and in reference works. Even the Volga Germans have 
been provided with schools and newspapers.'® 


This wholesale rehabilitation has not embraced the 
Jews. To be sure the Jews had not been deported— 
although Soviet Jews are convinced that only Stalin’s 
death saved them from that fate.‘* But condemned to 
the status of an “un-people,” they had been marked 
out for cultural extinction and their institutions had 
been destroyed. However, it would seem that in Khrush- 
chev’s view this particular action of Stalin did not fall 
into the category of “monstrous acts’’ and “‘rude viola- 
tions of the basic Leninist principles of the nationality 
policy of the Soviet state’ 17; it was a deed of prudent 


14 See Khrushchev’s “secret speech” in The Anti-Stalin Cam- 
paign and International Communism, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1956, pp. 57-58. 

15 For an account of the rehabilitation, see Walter Kolarz, 
“Die Rehabilitierung der liquidierten Sowjetvolker,” (The 
rehabilitation of Soviet nationalities), Ost Europa (Stuttgart), 
June 1957, pp. 414-20. 

16 See World News, op. cit. 

17 Khrushchev, op. cit., p. 57. 


statesmanship. In the course of an interview with a 
Canadian Communist delegation, Khrushchev, in one of 
the unguarded moments of candor to which he is so 
often given, showed himself to share Stalin’s view of the 
Jews as inherent security risks. “Khrushchev,” relates the 
Canadian Communist, Salsberg, ‘‘agreed with Stalin 
that the Crimea, which had been depopulated at the war’s 
end, should not be turned into a Jewish colonization 
center, because in case of war it would be turned into 
a base for attacking the USSR... .” #8 

Surely, a people harboring such a ready propensity 
to treason could not be allowed to possess cultural 
institutions fostering and perpetuating that tendency. 


Assimilation through Attrition 


Stalin’s heirs are determined not to revoke the 
edict against the cultural life of the Jews. The plead- 
ings of a British Communist group asking that Yiddish 
schools and the theatre be restored were met by Suslov 
with a categorical refusal befitting that grim guardian 
of orthodoxy: ‘‘No, these things will not be reinsti- 
eiteds. 3? 

This obduracy has been maintained by the Soviet 
leaders in spite of its unfavorable impression on West- 
ern opinion, which has displayed anxiety over the lot 


18 Quoted in The New Leader (New York), Sept. 14, 1959, 


Pp. 9. 
19 World News, op. cit. 


of the Jews, and in spite of the injuries inflicted on 
Communist parties with a substantial proportion of 
Jewish members. Three Communist delegations have 
taken up the Jewish question with the highest Soviet 
leaders: a Canadian delegation in August 1956; a 
British delegation in October of the same year; and a 
deputation of French Jewish Communists which jour- 
neyed to Moscow with the blessing of Thorez early in 
1958 for the express purpose of dissuading the Soviet 
leaders from their present policy towards the Jewish 
minority. All returned empty-handed. 

Disillusioned and embittered, Jewish Communists in 
Canada, the United States and Britain have deserted 
their parties in large numbers. For many years they had 
nourished a vision of Soviet Russia which bore little 
resemblance to reality. Their imagination had seen a 
land in which a multi-national brotherhood informed by 
love was laboring towards the realization of Utopia 
under the guidance of dedicated leaders, all of them 
paragons of Leninist virtue, stern, determined, ruthless 
against enemies but full of solicitude for the oppressed 
everywhere. In the aftermath of Stalin’s death the veil 
of illusion dissolved. J. B. Salsberg, leader of the Cana- 
dian CP and a member of the delegation to the USSR, 
after an interview of two hours, found the First Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party and presumed custodian 
of Marxism-Leninism to be a man possessed of “a 
backward prejudice against the Jewish group as a 
people . . . a prejudice which sharply contradicts the 
Marxist mode of thought.” His ‘‘statements smack of 


Constitutional Guarantees... 


Equality of rights of Soviet citizens, irrespective of 
their nationality or race, in all spheres of governmental, 
economic, cultural, political and other public activity, 
has been inscribed in the Stalin Constitution. 


No matter what nation or race a Soviet citizen may 
belong to, he enjoys the same political rights as all 
other citizens. He may be elected or appointed to any 
state office or post. He may work at any job he can 
cope with and receives equal pay for equal work. He 
may enter any educational institution and engage in 
scientific or cultural work . . . with all other citizens. 


The Stalin Constitution most strictly prohibits any 
direct or indirect restriction of the rights of citizens 
on account of their race or nationality. 


—From The Social and State Structure of the 
USSR, by V. Karpinsky, (Moscow), 1952, 
pp. 179-89. 


...and Official Rationalization 


Khrushchev: At the outset of the Revolution, we had 
many Jews in the leadership of the party and the 
state ... In due course, we have created new cadres... 
Pervukhin: . . . our own intelligentsia. 

Khrushchev: Should the Jews want to occupy the fore- 
most positions in our republic now, it would naturally 
be taken amiss by the indigenous inhabitants. 


[Madame Furtseva] said that some years back, talk of 
anti-Semitism here [in Russia] was stirred as a result 
of misinterpretations of certain government actions. 
The government had found in some of its departments 
a heavy concentration of Jewish people . . . Steps were 
taken to transfer them to other enterprises, giving them 
equally good positions and without jeopardizing their 
rights. 


—From interview in Réalités (Paris), May 1957. 
Furtseva quoted in National Guardian (New 
York), June 25, 1956. 
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Great Russian chauvinism. . . . His approach to the 
problem of Jewish nationality is an unforgivable viola- 
tion of socialist democracy.” 2° Soon afterwards, Sals- 
berg resigned from the party and was followed in this 
action by a large number of Jews and non-Jews. The 
Canadian party lost some of its ablest leaders and dedi- 
cated members. In Montreal, where the Communists 
had once been strong enough to elect a member of 
Parliament, the party organization virtually ceased to 
exist. 

In explanation of the absence of Jewish cultural in- 

stitutions, Soviet spokesmen usually advance the theory 
of “integration.” According to this theory, the Jews 
have become so integrated into the body of the Russian 
people that they have lost all will or capacity for ethnic 
self-expression. Eager to submerge in the Russian 
majority, they have abandoned Yiddish for Russian. 
The breath of life has departed from Jewish culture; 
it has died from inanition. This consummation, mark- 
ing an advance on the road of history, deserves the ap- 
plause of all progressive persons, including Jews. Only 
reactionaries could lament it. To revive Jewish institu- 
tions would, therefore, be tantamount to reviving a 
corpse in defiance of the will of History. According to 
Salsberg: 
Khrushchev repeated the view . . . that the majority of So- 
viet Jews have become integrated into the country’s general 
life. He emphasized that such integration is historically pro- 
gressive, whereas the maintenance of a separate group ex- 
istence is reactionary.2! 


It is true, of course, that the majority of Jews have 
come to use Russian in their daily lives—to a large ex- 
tent as a result of the assimilationist policies that have 
been enforced on them. Still, according to the last 
census, 20.8 percent of Soviet Jews have declared Yid- 
dish to be their most intimate medium of communica- 


20 New Leader, op. cit. That Khrushchev harbors anti-Semitic 
feelings of a rather vulgar nature has been evidenced by many of 
his utterances made in private. One such adverse pronounce- 
ment on the Jews, made in the course of an interview with a 
French correspondent of Le Figaro (Paris), April 9, 1958, de- 
scribed the Jews as averse to collective work and group disci- 
pline, and stung even the most hardened Jewish Communists in 
the West, whose loyalty survived the crise de conscience pro- 
duced by revelations after Stalin’s death. “It is incomprehen- 
sible how such a statement could come from the leader of the 
Soviet state’—quoted from morgn frayhayt, New York, April 
13, 1958.) It would be a mistake, however, to infer that the 
personal feelings of the dictator govern Soviet policy towards 
the Jews. The operative logic of the Soviet system is sufficient 
to account for it, although the dictator’s sentiments lend a par- 
ticular acerbity to some of its features. 

21 New Leader, op. cit. 
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tion. To be sure, the percentage is lower than of any 
other ethnic group claiming its national language as 
the “mother tongue.’’ Yet two factors must be borne in 
mind: (1) That it must have taken a certain amount of 
courage for Jews to claim Yiddish as their tongue in 
the face of official hostility, and that the actual figure 
may therefore be considerably larger; and (2) that 20.8 
percent still embraces 472,000 people—in absolute fig- 
ures, a far larger number than that of two dozen or so 
other Soviet nationalities (such as the Buriats, Avars, 
Ossetians, and so on) whose languages are not only 
tolerated, but actively encouraged by the Soviet author- 
ities. Such, indeed, are the canons of the Soviet na- 
tionality policy that 472,000 Jews are served by a mea- 
ger sheet whose circulation of 1,000 is largely confined 
to Birobidzhan, while, say, the 12,000 Chukchi inhabit- 
ing the northern region of the RSFSR are served by a 
comparable organ of 800 copies.?? 

The picture becomes fuller when we add that about 
80 Yiddish writers, survivors of the decimation of the 
Yiddish literary intelligentsia, who are denied a public 
forum in their own tongue for their creative talents. 
A chosen few may have their works translated into 
Russian, if their theme is not of a specific Jewish con- 
tent. The others must find contentment in manuscripts 
languishing in the obscurity of desk drawers. According 
to a highly literate French Jewish Communist, Chaim 
Sloves: 


The Soviet Jewish writers are more creative today than per- 
haps ever before. ‘Not a day passes that I don’t write,” 
everyone tells you. And everyone has his own work ready 
for the press—volumes of poetry, novels, stories, dramas. 
It is not merely literary impetus or prolific creativity: It is, 
in the highest sense, sacred dedication.2% 


Immediately after the Revolution Hebrew was de- 
clared a counterrevolutionary language. Since 1948 Yid- 
dish literature has been treated as a force inimical to 
the purposes of the Soviet government. A unique ap- 
plication, indeed, of the official formula “‘socialist in 
content—national in form’’! 


PURSUING THE GOAL of total assimilation of the 
Jews, the regime has for the past three years embarked 
on a campaign against the last fragments of communal 
life in Russia—the synagogues and the religious 
life associated with them. The purpose of this cam- 


paign, conducted through the familiar medium of the 


22 See census report in Pravda, Feb. 4, 1960. Also in Current 


Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), March 2, 1960. 
23 Yiddishe kultur (Yiddish culture), New York, Feb. 1959. 


feuilleton in the press and the occasional radio broad- 
cast, and practically reinforced by the closing of syna- 
gogues in outlying regions, is to deter the Jews from 
congregating in compact groups. The process of atomi- 
zation is to be brought to its ultimate conclusion. By 
insulating the Jews from their co-religionists and co- 
nationals in the rest of the world, and by isolating them 
from each other, the regime hopes to extirpate the con- 
sciousness of kind and thus remove what it thinks is a 
source of disaffection from within the Soviet Union. For 
Judaism, Soviet propagandists insist, is not only “opium 
for the people,” but also a creed implanting in its ad- 
herents allegiance to foreign powers and infidelity to the 
Soviet Union. In a recent broadcast (December 9, 1959) 
emanating from Kirovograd in the Ukraine (a town, in- 
cidentally, with a notorious record of pogroms in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, including the one which the Nar- 
odnaya Volya welcomed with such glee), the speaker 
inveighed in language of unusual virulence against the 
local synagogue and its officials: 


... the Jewish faith has been strongly intermixed with Jew- 
ish bourgeois nationalism and Zionism, already possessing a 
strong reactionary essence. . . . Sermons by Rabbi Ayzik 
Pektor hardly differ from the woeful theory of the unique- 
ness of the Aryan race and its destiny to rule over the peo- 
ples of the entire world. ... 


The broadcast was saturated wth sheer medievalism: 


Among the numerous Jewish feasts, a special place belongs 
to Saturday, which should be inspiringly observed by every 
Orthodox Jew, for according to the teaching of the Talmud 
this is the day of absolute inactivity. And so, on a Satur- 
day, when the divine service ends, the faithful disperse, and 

. the table is laid, vodka, wine and snacks appear, and 
toasts to the health of “God’s servants” are raised. The 
drinking feast (sic) is led by the rabbi’s wife, Roza Spektor. 


Jewish ministers and circumcisers execute the rite of cir- 
cumcision, which has a strikingly nationalistic character. 


Its specific significance lies in the fact that it gives proof of 
belonging to the “chosen” people—the Jews. At the same 
time it imbues Jews with repugnance and hatred of those who 
do not possess this special sign. ... 

Judaic sermons are sermons of bourgeois Zionists. Such 
sermons are tools of the nationalistic, Israeli, cosmopolitan 
American bourgeoisie. With their tentacles, the Jewish 
bourgeois nationalists, with the help of Judaism, try to reach 
into our Soviet garden. But they will never succeed.?4 


THE TREATMENT OF the Jews by the Soviet dic- 
tatorship is without a full parallel among its policies 
toward the other national minorities. A unique people, 
the Jews have drawn themselves singular treatment. As 
Stalinism departed from the ideals of internationalism 
and cosmopolitanism which had inspired the Bolshevik 
Revolution, it cynically resorted to anti-Semitism as a 
tool of its designs, harkening back to the tradition of 
the Narodnaya Volya, in many ways its spiritual an- 
cestor. The xenophobia born of its totalitarian isola- 
tion—a xenophobia incongruously linked to its inter- 
national aspirations and professions—exposed the Jews 
to grave suspicion. They were members of a world- 
wide fraternity, the greater part of which lived in the 
camp of “imperialism,” and the creation of the state of 
Israel intensified that suspicion. Alone among all the 
national minorities the Jews have been condemned to 
total assimilation. The Jews are indeed a “chosen 
people’ in Russia—chosen for cultural extinction. 


24 Throughout 1959, a high percentage of the feuilletons 
appearing in the Soviet press were devoted to the pillorying 
and denunciation of individuals bearing unmistakable Jewish 
names, and of synagogues: e.g., 20-25 percent of the pieces in 
Vechernaia Moskva; 20 percent in Sovetskaia Kultura; 10 per- 
cent in Komsomolskaia Pravda; 33 percent in Sovetskaia Latvia. 
For representative samples see Prikarpatska Pravda, September 
24, 1958; Vechernaia Moskva, March 13, 1959; and Sovetskaia 
Moldavia, November 12, 1959. See also The New Leader, 
op. cit. 
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DISCUSSION 


Towards a ‘Communist Welfare State’? 


The reader is referred to the symposium under the 
above title in the January-February 1960 issue, con- 
taining the article “Social Welfare in the USSR,” by 
Alec Nove, and comments by Solomon Schwarz, Ber- 
tram D. Wolfe, Bertrand de Jouvenel, Peter Wiles, 
Richard Lowenthal, and Asoka Mehta—Editors. 


A Matter of Definition 


YOU HAVE DONE useful service in opening your 
columns to this discussion, because it seems to me one 
of the fundamental questions with which we shall be 
occupied for some time to come. But I sense a certain 
confusion in the discussion, which arises, perhaps, from 
the fact that Mr. Nove’s article is not really addressed 
to the question which you raise in your editorial intro- 
duction—the possibility of a “Communist welfare 
state.” All that Mr. Nove says, supported by the evi- 
dence which he has assembled with his usual scholarly 
care, is that Khrushchev’s regime is paying a good deal 
more attention to the welfare of the population than 
did Stalin’s. This is really a very long way off from the 
“welfare state” (to which Mr. Nove makes no refer- 
ence), at any rate in the sense in which we use the term 
in England. For, in our sense it means at least two 
things. First, a state in which the welfare of the gov- 
erned takes precedence over some of the other aims 
which have preoccupied our governments in the past— 
national glory, for example, or far-flung empire. Sec- 
ondly, a state in which this welfare is achieved with no, 
or at all events a minimum of, damage to our traditional 
free institutions by which our liberty is ensured. In other 
words, it is recognized by all—or so many of us hope— 
that increased preoccupation by the state with wide- 
spread welfare can constitute a danger to liberty, though 
opinions vary as to the extent to which this risk must 
be accepted in the interests of social justice. 

Now, if one applies to the Soviet Union the synthesis 
of questions raised both by Mr. Nove and by you we 
arrive at three main questions: 
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Question One: Is the present Soviet regime more pre- 
occupied with welfare than its predecessor? Answer: 
obviously yes. Whether the motive is fear of public dis- 
order, or the inexorable logic of industrial growth, or 
some inherent benevolence in Khrushchev’s disposition 
seems to me of very little practical importance, and 
probably undiscoverable, since the motives of politicians 
are seldom unmixed. 


Question Two: Is welfare the primary preoccupation 
of the Soviet regime to the exclusion of such other great 
power preoccupations as glory, or empire? Answer: 
obviously not—though it is conceivable that it could 
become so, if ideology loses all its dynamic, if the ap- 
petite for the good and quiet life continues to grow, and 
if the party loses its grip. 


Question Three: Is the present Soviet regime anxious 
lest increased attention to welfare should threaten its 
“traditional free institutions”? An absurd question, but 
one which helps to remind us how little the welfare 
state has to do with Communist regimes, and also that 
despotism and welfare are far from incompatible. For 
the masses, who are usually ready to trade freedom for 
greater material advantages, are satisfied under a ‘‘wel- 
fare despotism”, while the few, with memories of greater 
tyranny in the past, are lulled by the benevolence into 
tolerating the despotism. On all sides in the Soviet Union 
today we see signs of party control digging itself in, 
extending its range of influence and interference, de- 
vising new “‘public organizations” through which it can 
channel public activity into useful directions which are 
at the same time harmless to its own authority—in 
short, laying the foundations for that effortless waking 
and sleeping subordination of the individual to the col- 
lectivity which is the totalitarian ideal. All this can be 
much better achieved by increased attention to welfare 
than by Stalin’s wasteful terror. (May it not even be 
one of the motives for the new trend?) That increased 
attention to welfare should of itself lead to more free- 
dom (and freedom is, I repeat, implicit in the phrase 
“welfare state”) seems to me incomprehensible. 


Leonard Schapiro 


The London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London, England 


Basic Flaws 


THE SPIRITED and earnest discussion around the sub- 
ject of “The Communist Welfare State” . . . has left this 
regular reader of your publication slightly breathless 
and, on balance, rather dissatisfied ... . 

Given the quality of the minds that took part in the 
symposium, the several contributions were individually 
all that we had a right to expect: well-informed, inter- 
esting, elegant. Taken together, however, they seemed 
to me to add up to little more more than a flow of 
interesting “copy”. I am proceeding on the assumption, 
of course, that the symposium had a more substantive 
purpose behind it. 

In the first place, your authors were visibly laboring 
under the handicap of an ambitious title that overshot 
the mark. It was all too apparent that not one of the 
participants in the discussion could really persuade him- 
self that the character of the state in the USSR has 
changed, or is changing, as the result of a measured in- 
crease in the ruble expenditures from the bloated govern- 
ment budget on the needs of the population. As a 
result, the focus of the discussion tended to drift for 
the most part toward the periphery of the subject, seek- 
ing to establish, inter alia, whether the character 
of the labor force, or the general educational level, or 
the political style of the post-Stalin dictatorship, or 
some other element of the social complex, may not be 
in the throes of some significant transformation in the 
Soviet Union. 


The second handicap came, I submit, from the pre- 
occupation with statistics. Far too much authority was 
vested in the somewhat brighter statistical details that 
have recently been made available in the sphere of social 
services. This is indeed an improvement over the grim 
recent past, over what one may call the “late Stalin” 
period. In the absence of a sense of perspective on this 
point, however, the discussion lost sight of the fact that 
the statistics reflect, more than anything else, a return 
to the “middle Stalin” period. The simple fact is that 
in the mid-1930’s education was free on all levels, and 
that both the monthy pension and the minimum wage 
came within shooting distance of the cost of sustaining 
life in the USSR. In regard to one very important in- 
gredient of “welfare”, moreover—namely, capital invest- 
ment in consumer goods industries—the allocation 
scheme followed by Khrushchev still has some distance 
to go before it returns to the “middle Stalin” period, 
when 17% of all industrial investments went to the 
sector producing goods for consumption. 


There is not much to be gained, therefore, from look- 


ing among the economic statistics for a clue to any 
change in the quality of Soviet society, political or any 
other kind. As Mr. Nove has so acutely reminded us in 
his study Soviet Growth and Capabilities (National 
Planning Association, N. Y., 1959), ‘“‘farmers have been 
known to feed their animals well, too, without wishing 
to give them votes” (p. 46). In the Soviet setting, the 
recent improvements in living conditions have been 
quite impressive, to be sure. It is no longer treason to 
seek a more comfortable life. 

In a very broad sense, however, these changes amount 
to a long overdue removal of wartime austerity. In more 
specific terms, the population has been given access, 
simultaneously, to more goods and more purchasing 
power. This prosaic, nonqualitative fact, I think, is 
nonetheless rich in interest for the student of Soviet 
society. What is especially interesting, in this connec- 
tion, is the recent introduction into Soviet domestic 
trade of a number of consumer durables. While they 
represent a promise, they may also serve as a potential 
source of complication. 

Some of these articles are now produced on a scale 
sufficient to provide every year only one family out of 
100 with a new appliance, say a washing machine. This 
is not enough to meet effective demand, yet more than 
needed to supply the “big risk takers”, the political mag- 
nates, who are in a class by themselves. How will these 
symbols of status be distributed in a society in which, 
in spite of Stalin, the notion of egalitarianism dies hard? 
Will the government continue to rely on the elemental, 
capitalist system of distribution of ‘“‘first come, first 
served”? In view of the role of the unofficial middleman, 
will the scarce items always go to the “deserving” ele- 
ments of the population? One of the questions that could 
have been profitably posed in the symposium is whether 
this contribution of Khrushchev towards “catching up 
with the West” will have its main impact by way of 
increasing consumer satisfaction or rather by widening 
the gulf in material well-being between the “‘have’ 
“have-not’s” in Soviet society. 


s” and 


Leon M. Herman 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


What are the Facts? 


IN HIS ARTICLE, “Social Welfare in the USSR,” Mr. 
Alec Nove has undertaken to prove the incorrectness 
of the opinion held in some Western quarters that the 
main objective of the Soviet rulers in the economic 
field is “keeping the mass of Soviet citizens on the 
lowest possible living standard.” 
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This opinion is wrong and harmful and ought to be 
corrected. As Mr. Richard Lowenthal, another contribu- 
tor to the symposium, rightly points out, the “principal 
moving force of the Soviet economy has been and 
remains power.” Mr. Solomon M. Schwarz supplements 
this with another basic truth that ‘ta modern industrial 
state can function properly only if it possesses a work- 
ing class that enjoys a relatively high standard of 
living: <). .? 

Mr. Nove appears not to concur with either of these 
maxims. At least he states that “it surely was the 
intention of all Soviet leaders, including even Stalin, to 
raise the living standard at some future date” and that 
“the USSR is now powerful enough economically to 
permit the diversion of an increasing amount of resour- 
ces to the satisfaction of its citizens.” 


PERHAPS due to this line of thought Mr. Nove has 
not presented with full objectivity the welfare situation 
in the Soviet Union. His otherwise excellent review 
gives full credit to the Soviet government in every pos- 
sible, and sometimes also questionable, instance. But at 
the same time he almost entirely fails to indicate those 
acts of the regime which belong to the debit side of the 
overall welfare picture in the USSR. 

A case in point is Mr. Nove’s handling of the question 
of the working time and of education in the Soviet 
Union. He points to the reduction of working hours in 
some branches of the Soviet industry . . . even if he 
agrees that such reductions are accompanied by a 15 
percent increase of working norms. On the other hand 
Mr. Nove bypasses entirely the fact that the new school 
law promulgated on December 24, 1958, practically 
compels millions of high school students (in grades 
9-11) and students in institutions of higher educa- 
tion (during the first two and a half years) to do double 
work: to study and at the same time to work. One can 
understand, if not condone, the reasons which have in- 
duced the Soviet regime to introduce this hard measure. 
But in presenting an overall and partly very detailed 
welfare review, facts of this kind should also be men- 
tioned. 

Another example concerns the Soviet pension law, 
implemented on October Ist, 1956. Mr. Nove quotes 
the Soviet finance minister A..G. Zverev as having stated 
in 1957 that the intention of the Soviet government had 
been to increase the ‘‘average rate of all pensions by 81 
per cent.” However, according to the speech by N. A. 
Bulganin—at that time the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers—in the Supreme Soviet on July 13, 1956, this 
was not the intention of the Soviet government. The 
intention was to increase the total expenditure on pen- 
sions from the previous estimate of 25.1 billion rubles 
or only 52 per cent. The total expenditure on pensions 
divided by the new number of pensioners, which could 
only have been expected to increase considerably after 
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the implementation of the new pension law, would have 
reduced the increase of the average rate of pensions 
even considerably below the 52 per cent increase in the 
total expenditure. 

What had gone wrong with the initial plan appears 
in the budget speech of A. G. Zverevy on December 19, 
1957: a miscalculation. Therefore, only part of the in- 
crease of 23.4 billion rubles in expenditure for pensions 
(59.9 minus 36.5) from 1956 to 1957 as shown by Mr. 
Nove can be credited to the intentions of the Soviet 
government. At least 9 billion rubles, according to 
Zverev, has to be credited to a mistake. 

In connection with this mistake it is of interest to 
note that from January Ist, 1960, a new regulation has 
been implemented in regard to pensions of teachers. 
With the simultaneous removal of the required age 
minimum, the regulation sets the full pensions (for a 
minimum of 25 year service) to 40 per cent of wages 
instead of the previous probable average of about 65 per 
cent. The same reduced rate is said to be applied also 
to all medical personnel. For wage earners in agriculture 
the new full pension rate is said to be 50 per cent of 
wages instead of the previous probable average of about 
75 per cent. The new regulation concerns up to 20 
per cent of all Soviet wage earners. Whether this inno- 
vation is intended to help to correct the mistake of 1956 
remains to be seen. 


BUT MOST SERIOUS is Mr. Nove’s misjudgment of 
the primary reasons for improving living standards in 
the Soviet Union. He rejects the “irresistible force of 
circumstances” as motivating power and attributes the 
improvements, as far as internal reasons are concerned, 
almost exclusively to the good will of the regime. This 
seems to be the reason why the Editors of the Problems 
of Communism ask, in their introductory note to Mr. 
Nove’s article, that “If the proportion of consumer 
goods vs. producers’ goods is indeed changing in favor 
of the former . . . does this not imply a fundamental 
transformation of the economic structure of the Soviet 
Union, as well as of its political system and _ political 
goals?” 

The truth is that, while there is a slow increase in 
the absolute level of the living standard, the proportion 
of consumer goods in the total of Soviet industrial pro- 
duction, including food industry, has not been increasing 
but decreasing, and that this decrease has continued year 
after year also in the post-Stalin period (see the accom- 
panying table). 

As to the future, the present Seven-Year Plan stipu- 
lates an increase of 85-88 per cent in industrial produc- 
tion of producer goods and an increase of only 62-65 
per cent in consumer goods. This means that, by 1965, 
the share of consumer goods in overall industrial pro- 
duction is intended to be reduced to about 25 per cent. 
And since the past Soviet practice generally has been to 


overfulfill production targets in producer goods and to 
lag behind in consumer goods, the share of consumer 
goods in 1965 might well be under 25 per cent. 

In the light of these figures it can hardly be said that 
something has changed, or will soon change, in the 
“political system and fundamental goals” of the Soviet 
Union .. .. Although there have been other changes in 
the Soviet Union since 1953, these figures reveal that 
in this respect nothing has changed. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be entirely excluded that dif- 
ferent goals and new plans would be conceived and an- 
nounced by the Soviet Union at some future time. The 
first sign of the sincerity of these proclaimed new inten- 
tions would then be the reversal of the present trend for 
a diminishing share of consumer goods until this share 
again reaches the level which is considered fair for the 
consumer in free countries. 


Aleksander Kutt 
New York City, New York 


Author’s Table 


The following table, based on Soviet official data, pre- 
sents ‘the development of the relative importance of 
producer goods and consumer goods in the total gross 
production of Soviet industry. The year 1928 is the 
starting point of a series of Five-Year Plans: 


Producer Consumer 

Goods Goods 

(% of total production) 
1928 39.5 60.5 
1940 61.2 38.8 
1946 65.9 34.1 
1950 68.8 31.2 
195.3 69.2 30.8 
1954 69.5 ENO 
be ye} nOlS 290) 
1956 70.8 29:2 
1957 71.2 28.8 
1958 71:9 28.1 
1959 iD v2 27.8 
1960 plan Ti 273 


SOURCES: for the years 1928-1955—Promyshlennost SSSR, 
Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie (Central Statistical Admin- 
istration), Moscow, 1957; for the years 1956-1957—SS8SR v Tsi- 
frakh, Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, Moscow, 1958; for 
the years 1958-1959—calculations based on information about the 
year 1957, and information of the Central Statistical Administra- 
tion about the relative increase in the volume of producer and 
consumer goods’ industrial production in the years 1958 and 1959 
as published by Pravda of January 16, 1959 and January 22, 1960; 
for the year 1960—Pravda, October 20, 1959. Because of the 
rounding off of respective official figures in Pravda, the figures in 
the table for the years 1958-1960 might slightly deviate from exact 
figures. 


Some Additional Data 


AS A MEMBER of a group of five persons that went 
to the Soviet Union in August and September of 1958 
to study their social security system (under the East- 
West Cultural Exchange program), I read with great 
interest Professor Nove’s article and also the several 
commentaries. On many of the points and arguments 
developed I cannot speak with expert competence . 
However, as to the factual aspects of the social security 
system, I can perhaps speak with certain authority. 

Most of the factual statements made are—according 
to our information and analysis—accurate but there are 
the following points that might be added: 


(1) Page 2, table.—In general, the figures shown for 
social security, social insurance and maternity assistance 
agree with those that we were given. As an aside, it may 
be noted that the Soviets use a purely artificial distinc- 
tion between the terms ‘“‘social security” and “‘social 
insurance.” The principal items included as “social in- 
surance” are cash sickness, maternity, and industrial in- 
jury and disease benefits. On the other hand, “social 
security” consists primarily of old-age, survivor, and 
disability pensions. According to usual nomenclature 
and considering the types of program involved, these 
should all be included in the same category and should 
probably be called “social insurance.” The category 
“social security” would then include these social insur- 
ance programs, plus the family allowance benefits pay- 
able to mothers with many children and to mothers 
with illegitimate children, and the medical care benefits 
—and possibly also such social welfare items as sani- 
tarium care, etc. 

(2) Page 4, first column, last paragraph.—Here it is 
stated that before the 1956 amendments, the old-age 
pension was on the basis of two-thirds of final wage up 
to a maximum wage of 300 rubles a month so that the 
effective maximum pension was 200 rubles a month. 
This is not entirely correct because for the general 
workers (other than those engaged in dangerous and 
difficult work), the basic pension was 50% of final pay 
up to a maximum of 300 rubles and for nonworking 
pensioners an additional 60 rubles was paid as a cost 
of living adjustment (introduced in 1948) making a 
total pension of 210 rubles... 

(3) Page 4, second column, last paragraph—The 
second sentence states that some collective farmers are 
reported to have adopted formal pension and sickness 
benefit plans. We visited two collective farms and each 
of them had formal plans (although, under one, the 
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benefit amounts were very low) but we heard nothing 
about formal sickness benefit plans. 

(4) Page 4, footnote 5.—This is not nearly as precise 
as it should be. As indicated previously, working pen- 
sioners formerly generally received only 150 rubles a 
month whereas now this amount is always payable as 
long as the working pensioner does not earn over 1000 
rubles a month. There has thus been no change for 
most working pensioners although there was a deliberal- 
ization for higher paid ones. 

As a general point, it is to be noted that the article 
does not mention the family allowance payments (or as 
the Soviets say “payments to mothers with many chil- 
dren”) which are available both as lump sums at birth 
of third order and higher children from age 1 until age 
§. Also, there are payments for illegitimate children 
(up to age 12). It is these payments that account for 
the current expenditures of about 5.5 billion rubles as 
shown in the table on page 2, under the item ‘Total 
Maternity Assistance,” which I believe does not include 
certain payments made to mothers with low earned in- 
comes (or none at all) to provide a layette and to meet 
the cost of the infant’s food during the first 9 months— 
a total payment of 300 rubles. One item of significance 
regarding these family payments is that they apply to the 
entire population including the collective farms .. . 


Robert J. Myers 

Social Security Administration, 

Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Subjective Factors and 


Objective Facts 


MR. NOVE HAS DONE a signal service in realistically 
summarizing Soviet achievements regarding public 
health, education, social insurance, pensions, holidays, 
the working week, housing, and the greater attention 
now being paid to consumers’ needs. Only on one point, 
I feel, does he slightly misrepresent the position when 
_ he says the collective farmers have had no social insur- 
ance rights. In fact, they have always enjoyed the free 
medical service, and since the 1930’s collective farms 
have been obliged by law to care for their own disabled 
and aged. The very great variation in collective farm 
incomes, however, has led to great unevenness in prac- 
tice. 

But when Mr. Nove passes over to “motivation,” I 
feel he only makes tentative guesses where he could have 
recognized established facts. For whether we take the 
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works of Marx and Engels, or Lenin and Stalin, we find 
that the idea of a Communist welfare state is the de- 
clared aim of all of them. The conception of Com- 
munist society, in which “each contributes according to 
his ability and receives according to his need” is the 
prototype of all welfare states. In its very first years 
the USSR led the world with a free national health 
service, paid holidays for all, and the 8-hour day. And 
Stalin, in his last written work when already he was 
guilty of much wrong-doing, clearly stated the “basic 
economic law of socialism” as “the securing of the maxi- 
mum satisfaction of the constantly rising material and 
cultural requirements of the whole of society, through 
the continuous expansion and perfection of socialist pro- 
duction on the basis of the highest technique.” What- 
ever subsequent criticisms have been made of Stalin, 
this definition is still the basis of Soviet economic policy. 
Incidentally, in his contribution to the discussion Mr. 
Peter Wiles notes that, from a long term point of view, 
the Soviet policy of planned priority development of 
heavy industry will lead to a higher level of consump- 
tion in the USSR than the USA. 


If the idea of a Communist welfare state has always 
been present, the question of “motivation” does not 
arise. Rather, we should be trying to understand why, 
just at this period, there is the acceleration noted by 
Mr. Nove. Or, to put the question in what is, in my 
view, more realistic terms: what are the factors that 
have, up to now, obstructed the development of the 


Soviet welfare state? These factors can be summed up 
as follows: 


First, the extreme backwardness of Russia. The agri- 
culture of that country never rose above mere sub- 
sistence prior to 1917. The golodovka, or local fam- 
ine, was an annual occurrence; the golod—or nation- 
wide famine—occurred at roughly ten-year intervals. 
Industrial production was around one-twelfth or one- 


thirteenth of that of the USA. 


Secondly, the size of the USSR has been a mixed bless- 
ing. While it is an undoubted advantage as a base for 
almost infinite variety of raw materials, and has had 
inestimable value in defensive wars, the USSR suffers 
from the biggest national transport problem of any 
country in the world. The resources which have to be 
poured into the transport system to provide an equiva- 
lent service per head of population are higher than for 
any other country. 


Thirdly, the USSR’s development has been drastically 
set back as a result of two wars: the intervention from 
1918 to 1921, and the Nazi invasion from 1941 to 
1945. So great were the setbacks resulting from the 
first of these wars that it took the USSR to 1928 to re- 
store production to the level of 1913. And following 
the ravages caused by Hitler, it took to 1950 to restore 
the level of 1940. It should be noted that those very 
“steps backward” noted by Mr. Nove in the 1930’s were 


all undertaken when the country had to devote far more 
to defense than had been anticipated, owing to the Nazi 
threat from 1933 onwards. 

It should be mentioned that—of the factors operating 
on the USSR from abroad—there was the world eco- 
nomic crisis in 1939 which had serious indirect effects in 
the USSR. The export of goods to pay for essential 
capital imports turned out to be far greater than 
allowed for in the plan. 

Several internal factors have also contributed to de- 
lays in achieving the present level. During the First Five 
Year Plan, apart from the world economic crisis, there 
were two unplanned snags. First, the Plan never en- 
visaged the amount of opposition the kulaks would put 
up to the policy of collectivization. And secondly, the 
Plan seriously overestimated the rate at which labor 
productivity in those first five years would be increased. 

It is now generally recognized that in the post-war 
period, despite the rapid rate of post-war industrial re- 


covery, a brake was put on scientific and agricultural 
development owing to the Stalin cult. Especially was 
this seen in agriculture where no adequate system of 
incentives existed for collective farmers. The result of 
this, as still manifest in the 1959 economic statistics, is 
the high proportion of food-stuffs which the collective 
farmers are still producing on their personal plots. 

To answer the question concerning the undisputed 
speed-up in welfare developments in the USSR in the 
past few years, then, I would say: Such developments 
are wholly within the forecasts of all the Communist 
classical writers, are in fulfillment of these forecasts, and 
the recent acceleration is entirely due to the fact that 
the main obstacles which have hitherto obstructed such 
developments have at long last been overcome. 


Pat Sloan 
General Secretary, 
British-Soviet Friendship Society, 


A Reply to My Critics 


I AM VERY GRATEFUL to those who criticized my 
article “Social Welfare in the USSR.” 

First, a word of explanation. The subject was sug- 
gested to me by the Editors, and so its choice does not 
imply that I personally (or the Editors!) believe “wel- 
fare” to be the key element in Soviet social or political 
development. The title, too, was the Editors’, not mine. 
I would not have used the words ‘welfare state” myself, 
because, especially for one living in England, it has 
connotations which are quite irrelevant to the USSR. 
Mr. Leonard Schapiro makes this same point, perfectly 
rightly. Obviously, the USSR is not a state in which 
“the welfare of the governed takes precedence,” and I 
never intended to imply that it was. 

I did not examine “the historical framework of in- 
dustrialization,” or specifically “the special role of 
totalitarianism in shaping industrialization,” to the ap- 
parent dissatisfaction of Mr. Wolfe (from whom I quote 
these phrases), because I was not asked to write about 
them, though I do indeed take these things very seriously 
in their proper context. 

His more relevant criticisms puzzle me, because I 
very largely agree with him. He accuses me of failing 
to see that totalitarian “power” considerations could be 
consistent with increased attention to welfare. Yet the 
basic implication of my entire article, as was correctly 
observed by Mr. Lowenthal, was that a shift to more 


welfare can be explained “without assuming a basic 
change in the political and ideological motivations of 
the ruling Communist Party and its leaders.’’ Certainly, 
given the general situation confronting them and the 
various technical, social and political factors involved, 
the party leadership is wise, from its own point of view, 
in sharply increasing welfare appropriations. To say so 
is the clear purpose of the final sentence of my article. 
Then what is Mr. Wolfe attacking? The dichotomy 
between “power” and “welfare” is not of my making; 
it is surprisingly common among the less thoughtful 
critics of Soviet policies. It is certainly not “bordering 
on the fatuous” (his words) to point out that many in 
the West still believe the propaganda stereotype to the 
effect that Soviet leaders pursue power to the constant 
and deliberate detriment of welfare. It is important to 
note that this interpretation leads logically to seeing the 
provision of more pensions or houses, or relaxation of 
labor restrictions, as signs of political weakness, because 
they are taken to represent reluctant yielding to pressure 
from below. This view is thought by many to be held 
to this day by Dr. Adenauer, and to have been held by 
Mr. Dulles. I believe these arguments to be wrong, and 
note with pleasure that Mr. Wolfe agrees with me. 

I am also delighted to find Mr. Wolfe saying that the 
Soviet state “must be primarily an organ of the admin- 
istration of the economy itself.” If I had made so sweep- 
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ing a generalization, I would have been accused of 
déformation professionnelle, perhaps not altogether un- 
justly. Mr. Wolfe also criticizes me for failing to see 
that increased welfare goes with developing industriali- 
zation. Yes, to some extent it does, and references to 
this (e.g., in connection with education) did appear in 
my article. Firstly, however, the fact remains that in 
relation to national income the Soviet Union spends far 
more on health, education and so on, than highly in- 
dustrialized Western countries do, and it is therefore 
wrong to assume that her present rate of spending is in 
some sense economically predetermined, regardless of 
political decision or system of government; secondly, 
pace Rostow, it is possible to argue that the USSR, as 
distinct from Western countries, can hold down living 
standards despite achieving a high level of industriali- 
zation—therefore we cannot assume what must be 
proved: and, thirdly, long-term tendencies inherent in 
establishing a relationship between industrial society and 
welfare cannot help to explain an important shift in 
policy of which the most significant developments were 
concentrated into the years 1956-59. Less “basic,” more 
prosaic, reasons must be considered. 


M. DE JOUVENEL makes the relevant point that, 
given the nature of the system, it would tend to provide 
more soaial welfare in relation to private incomes than 
would be the case in another kind of regime, and I also 
agree with nearly all he says in other connections. He 
wonders how far “the death of Stalin, rather than eco- 
nomic development” caused the recent improvements. 
Of course, this depends partly on the time-scale one 
uses, but few can doubt that personal factors do play 
a role in shaping (or delaying) various decisions. 


Similarly, I have very little disagreement with Mr. 
Solomon Schwarz. He stresses the tension caused by 
the contrast between backward living standards and 
modern industrial technology, and indeed I made the 
same point on page 9 of my paper. The resultant social 
attitudes and expectations are part of the situation to 
which the Soviet leadership seeks to adapt its policy. In 
that sense, there is indeed a species of unorganized pres- 
sure from below, since failure to respond would lead to 
tensions and perhaps trouble. Yet the process is rightly 
described by Mr. Schwarz as due more to what he calls 
“economic imperatives”: the leaders find that it is nec- 
essary and right, from their point of view, to act in 
the way they do. In this sense, they do not make “‘con- 
cessions,” which suggests a forced compromise, any more 
than a sensible general who feeds his men properly makes 
a “compromise” with the troops. 


Mr. Peter Wiles says many sensible things, and in 
particular emphasizes (as do also Messrs. Lowenthal and 
Schapiro) the undoubted fact that various kinds of 
economic liberalization do not of themselves lead to 
the end of totalitarianism. Yet he is seriously off beam 
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about Yugoslavia, where the extension of a free market 
really has made a significant difference. Let him exam- 
ine for two minutes any bookshop in Zagreb or 
Belgrade, and he will see the effect of having commer- 
cial (though nationalized) publishing houses (and com- 
peting importers) on the choice of titles—especially of 
foreign and translated books—available to the public. 
Although of course there are many limitations on free- 
dom in Yugoslavia, the contrast with Moscow is still 
quite impressive. 

Whether improved living standards would contrib- 
ute to lessening of tension and of totalitarian ideology 
is a matter which Mr. Wiles reasonably leaves as a 
question-mark, but Mr. Lowenthal tends to rule the 
whole question out of court. Indeed, the experience of 
Nazi Germany shows that an educated and technically 
advanced country can be totalitarian. This disposes of 
anyone’s delusion about some inevitable development 
towards freedom, but surely there is more to be said. 
If Soviet totalitarianism is historically connected with 
social tensions, if the size and power of the police had 
some relation with the scale on which people were com- 
pelled to do things they disliked, then the increased 
attention to welfare and the decrease in the powers of 
the police are also connected. It needs fewer police to 
supervise an increase than a decrease in wages. While 
none of this leads necessarily to the solution of any inter- 
national or internal problem, evolution in this direction 
can surely be taken seriously as a ground for hope. 

Mr. Lowenthal bases the assertion that the Soviet 
government is not “committed” to carrying out its 
promises—i.e., that it is free to reverse its policies—on 
the lack of institutional safeguards. In a superficial 
“power” sense, he is right. There is no institutional 
check to prevent Khrushchev from decreeing a 20 per- 
cent wage cut, or ordering that no pensions be paid to 
those entitled to them, or indeed doing many other 
things which manifestly he will not do without some 
very strong publicly-defensible reason. I would ask Mr. 
Lowenthal to ponder over Mr. Schwarz’s “economic 
imperatives.” Undeniably, Khrushchev has a greater 
possibility of neglecting public opinion, or of molding 
it, than has any Western statesman. Undoubtedly, in 
some last-resort situation, he would sacrifice non-priority 
objectives to the survival of party power. But, looking 
at the present situation realistically, is it really useful to 
say that he could at any time reverse his welfare poli- 
cies? Apart from anything else, why on earth should he? 


NOW FOR THE other comments. I am unable to un- 
derstand why Mr. Kutt attributes to me the belief that 
the welfare policies were due ‘‘almost exclusively to 
the goodwill of the regime.” He would surely not argue 
the view that it is the deliberate aim of the Soviet 
regime to maximize the sum of human unhappiness, 
that an increase in the sum of material satisfactions is 
contrary to the ideology of communism? If the leader- 
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ship finds that the provision of more such satisfactions 
is consistent both with the social situation and with the 
availability of resources, why should it not draw the 
necessary conclusions, in its own interest? 


Some of Mr. Kutt’s points are reasonable enough. 
Thus I would regard some of the provisions of the edu- 
cational reforms as a definite step backwards, so far as 
educational policy is concerned. I would gladly discuss 
educational policy on some other occasion, but in the 
present context I confined myself to indicating the likely 
effect of the reform on the state’s expenditure on edu- 
cation. It is also perfectly true that the magnitude of 
the increase in pensions expenditure considerably ex- 
ceeded the original estimates of the government. This 
is also true of expenditure under the National Health 
Service in Great Britain, but a fact remains a fact, ex- 
penditure did rise. As for the pension regulations cited 
by him, I would prefer to wait and see before pro- 
nouncing that they will lead to a decline in the actual 
pensions paid. The budget for 1960 does not seem to 
me to substantiate this theory. The planned expendi- 
ture of almost 70 billion rubles under this head com- 
pares with 67.5 billion rubles which was to be spent 
in 1959. This, when allowance is made for increased 
numbers, looks like the continuation of average rates 
at the same, or possibly even slightly higher levels. It 
is possible that the amendments bear some relation to 
the revision of wage scales on the basis of which the 
pensions are calculated. 


The proportion of producers’ goods to consumers’ 
goods was not a subject about which I was asked to 
write, but two brief comments are called for. The first 
is that if (repeat if) the Seven-Year Plan leads to the 
achievement of “an increase of only 62 to 65 percent 
in consumers’ goods” (I do like the word “‘only”!), 
this would be a remarkable achievement indeed. The 
second point is more complex, and relates to the defini- 
tions of producers’ goods and consumers’ goods used 
in the Soviet Union. All “intermediate products” (fuel, 
materials, machinery, cloth, including goods used for 
producing consumers’ goods) are producers’ goods; 
only in the final stage of production are consumers’ 
goods identified as such. In any developing economy, 
the proportion of intermediate products tends to rise. 
This is true of the United States as well as of the 
Soviet Union. This is not to “justify”? the poor per- 
formance of the USSR in the field of consumers’ goods, 
which is another question altogether. 


With Mr. Herman I am partly in agreement. Cer- 
tainly some of the recent reforms were a return to the 
middle 1930’s, and I said so myself. But in view of 
the undoubted trend towards diminishing differentials, 
I cannot understand his point about “‘widening the gulf 
in material well-being between the haves and the have- 
nots.” Such a widening may take place, of course, but 
it does not appear to be Khrushchev’s policy to promote 
it. It cannot be proved by reference to increased pro- 


duction of consumer durables. The queue for television 
sets outside GUM does not consist of privileged mem- 
bers of Soviet society; the really privileged have got 
their sets by the back door already. 

Mr. Myers is absolutely right that the maximum pen- 
sion before 1956 for ordinary workers was not 200 but 
210 rubles. I was also wrong not to mention the 1000- 
ruble earnings limit applicable to payment of pensions 
to working pensioners. The reason why I did not men- 
tion the family allowance payments under the social 
insurance system is that, as far as I know, they have 
not been changed for many years. There are also other 
things I did not mention, such as funeral benefits, for 
the same reason. As for sickness benefits in collective 
farms, I can provide some quotations to substantiate 
their provision here and there, but it happens rarely. 


AS FOR MR. SLOAN, he is right in saying collective 
farmers enjoy a free medical service, but this in no way 
contradicts my assertion that they have no social in- 
surance benefits, since these medical services form no 
part of the budget for either social insurance or social 
security. He seems to think that the backwardness of 
Russia in providing for consumer welfare was at all 
times explicable by objective circumstances and that 
nobody need be blamed, except perhaps the “Stalin 
cult.” I do not believe this. There is in the Soviet 
system a lack of political and economic responsibility 
to the ordinary citizen, which still remains. It is an 
important social and political fact that the top leader- 
ship in the USSR is to a great extent free from any or- 
ganized pressure from below, and that it has been able 
to neglect with impunity the urgent needs of the peop'e 
if it considered it in its own interest to do so. So thor- 
oughly was the system designed to prevent the emerg- 
ence of social pressure-groups, that the regime itself 
suffers from the unresponsiveness and irresponsibility of 
local officials. It is hard to see how these defects can 
be cured without genuine accountability to the elec- 
torate (or to trade union membership), which would be 
inconsistent with party control. The local official 
charged with looking after the citizens remains primar- 
ily responsible to the all-powerful local party secretary 
and not to his constituents. The result is to distort 
even such desirable phenomena as housing drives. Un- 
finished houses are reported as completed, even though 
the unfortunate tenants cannot live in them, because 
local officialdom is responsible not to them but to those 
auhorities above them who desire to report the fulfill- 
ment of the housing plan. Nor does the economic sys- 
tem “transmit” consumer demand effectively to the 
planners or the producers. This is why further travel 
along the road of welfare improvements might lead to 
conflict with the organizational basis of the Soviet re- 
gime. Personally I hope it will. 


Alec Nove 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


China—Old and New 


Communism 


vs. Confucianism 


Confucian China and its Modern Fate, 
by Joseph R. Levenson. 

University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, 1958. 


The Soul of China, 
by Amaury de Riencourt. 
Coward-McCann Inc., New York, 1958. 


Reviewed by Michael Lindsay 


IS CHINESE COMMUNISM an alien system imposed 
on a country whose native culture and traditions are 
completely opposed to it? Or has communism been 
successful in China largely because it fits in with im- 
portant elements in the native culture and traditions? 
Serious arguments have been advanced for both views. 

The two authors whose books are reviewed here reach 
almost opposite conclusions on this central issue. Pro- 
fessor Levenson maintains: 


The categories of Chinese communist thought are not tradi- 
tional. This is the salient fact. And it is belied neither by 
some Communist taste for traditional achievement (Tun- 
huang frescoes or the odd phrase from a Confucian classic), 
nor by some Communist casting in traditional roles. (p. 162) 


According to Mr. de Riencourt, on the other hand: 


Mao’s new up-to-date version of Marxism-Leninism was in 
fact a reaction toward the past. It conformed drastically 


Professor Lindsay (Lord Lindsay of Birker), now on the 
staff of the American University, Washington, D. C., 
spent many years in China, teaching at Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peking from 1937 to 1941, and later working 
with Communist guerrillas in North China during 
World War II as a communications adviser. He is the 
author of China and the Cold War (Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press, 1955) and \s Peaceful Coexistence Possible ?, 
to be published by Michigan State University Press, as 
well as at Hong Kong in a Chinese-language edition. 
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and often gruesomely to the basic urges of Chinese psychol- 
ogy which the West had chosen to ignore. ... 

Red China is a more up-to-date, more ruthless, more ef- 
ficient version of what the Celestial Empire had been for 
thousands of years. The forms have changed . . . but the 
contents are the same. (pp. 260, 264) 


These opposing conclusions are reached by the respec- 
tive authors through completely different types of rea- 
soning. And the difference in their approaches inci- 
dentally serves to illustrate the thesis that the West does 
not have a homogeneous culture but at least two differ- 
ent cultures. 

Confucian China and its Modern Fate is an applica- 
tion of scientific scholarship to the history of ideas in 
China—more specifically, to the breakdown of the 
Confucian tradition, which had been accepted almost 
without question up to the mid-19th century, and the 
failure of successive attempts to reach a compromise 
between that tradition and Western learning. The ideas 
the author discusses are empirically demonstrable, ex- 
pressed in the writings of definite people. His conclu- 
sions are inevitably speculative, but they are only 
presented as hypotheses to explain what can be em- 
pirically demonstrated. 

The first two chapters outline some features of the 
traditional system of thought and dispose of the argu- 
ment that the “Han learning’ of the early Ch’ing 
dynasty was similar to Western empiricism. Levenson 
writes: 


The Han learning could attack mind (where truth exists for 
subjective idealism)—in the name of nature (where truth 
exists, though perhaps unattainably, for science)—in the in- 
terests, really, of books (where truth exists for the Con- 
fucian literati). (p. 10) 


The ego-ideal of the traditional official class is very 
convincingly depicted as the cultivated amateur—the 
man with a classical humanist education, who prided 
himself on not being too proficient in the purely tech- 
nical and utilitarian skills. The author draws an inter- 
esting parallel with the attitude of Jonathan Swift in 
early 18th century England: like the Chinese literati, 
Swift valued the classics and disliked both business and 


science. The early Jesuits, Levenson notes, were accepted 
in China but had little influence. They did not really 
challenge the traditional system, and the new knowledge 
they offered was regarded by the Chinese literati as 
interesting and curious, but not really important. 

The Opium War of 1842 was the first real shock to 
the traditional complacency. Chinese officials in contact 
with the West could not ignore the superiority of West- 
ern technology. They tried to meet the challenge by 
adopting the theory that Chinese learning should be 
preserved for the “‘essence’’ of Chinese society, and 
Western learning studied for its ‘utility’. This com- 
promise, however, failed on both counts: 


The more Western learning came to be accepted as the prac- 
tical instrument of life and power, the more Confucianism 
ceased to be #’i, essence, the naturally believed-in value of a 
civilization without a rival, and became instead an historical 
inheritance, preserved, if at all, as a romantic token of no- 
surrender to a foreign rival which had changed the essence 
of Chinese life. (p. 61) 


The conservatives realized that the attempted compro- 
mise would end by destroying Confucianism, while at 
the same time it failed to introduce enough Western 
“utility” to secure the reorganization that was needed 
to make Chinese society competitive in the modern 
world. 

The next attempt to bring about what is very aptly 
termed “Westernization with honor’ (p. 77) was espe- 
cially associated with K’ang Yu-wei, the moving spirit 
behind the attempted reforms of 1898. K’ang’s idea 
was that the values of Western society could be secured 
by going back to authentic Confucianism, which had be- 
come distorted and needed the equivalent of the Refor- 
mation in Europe. But this, too, failed to work because, 
as Levenson puts it, “the new ideas were so many, and 
so clearly subversive of the stable Confucian society, 
that it soon was merely fanciful for the moderns to 
claim the Confucian imprimatur.” (p. 84) 


WITH THE ADVENT of the twentieth century, the 
problem was complicated by the rise of nationalism. 
The traditional culture had made universal claims: a 
contrast had been made. between /ien-hsia (civilized 
society), which could only be based on Confucian vir- 
tues, and £vo-chia (national state), which need not be 
civilized. Insofar as the Chinese now started to think 
of themselves as a nation in a world with other nations, 
they could believe that the traditional culture was im- 
portant as the Chinese national heritage. But this aban- 
doned the universal claims of the Confucian tradition 
for a new cultural relativism. And the traditionalism 


associated with nationalism was attacked by the radicals 
as an ideology serving the vested interests of the old 
society. 

Ts'ai Yuan-p’ei, under whom Peking University be- 
came the center of Chinese intellectual life in the 
years around 1920, advocated selecting the best from 
both East and West. “His fundamental conviction,” to 
quote Levenson, “was that truth has no national boun- 
daries.”” (p. 110) But Ts’ai’s formula likewise failed 
to provide ‘“Westernization with honor.” 
the author: 


For, says 


The fact is, simply, that a European who admired traditional 
Chinese achievements remained just a European with cosmo- 
politan tastes, not the synthetic Sino-European whom Ts’ai 
envisaged; while the Chinese who admired Western achieve- 
ments might pass through cosmopolitanism and_ synthesis 
together and become a Western convert. (p. 113) 


Christianity, the book suggests, failed to succeed Con- 
fucianism because it failed to satisfy the Chinese feeling 
for cultural equivalence with the West. “Only if its old 
rival, Western Christianity, were dispatched with it, 
could Chinese Confucianism be thrown to the modern 
Western lions.” On the other hand, “valid conclusions 
. are empirically demonstrable, hence ulti- 
mately irresistible; so China had to accept modern 
Western scientific practice, which is the key to indus- 
trial civilization. Writes the author: 


of science. . 


In a field where general judgments cannot be empirically 
proved, where choice is still possible, the special Chinese 
commitment shows itself; since Christianity (the West as 
Christian civilization) is rejectable, Christianity is rejected.” 
(p. 121-2) 

Levenson sees this same factor as the main reason for 
Chinese acceptance of communism. For while commu- 
nism came from the West, it was also a rejection of the 
traditional West which had competed with Confucia- 
nism, Thus: 


A Chinese who wished to be confident . . . of the equivalence 
of China and the West need not fall back on a desperate 
traditionalism, since anti-traditionalism, under communist 
aegis, would serve his purpose. Instead of being the laggard, 
following in western footsteps, a communist China, with 
Russia, could seem at the head of the queue. (p. 134) 


And the Communists still keep some parts of the Chi- 
nese tradition by identifying them with “the people” as 
against the “gentry-culture’’ which they reject. 


In conclusion, the author argues that one can trace 
a continuity in Chinese history, Communism is not 
something suddenly thrust on China from the outside, 
but equally it is not “Confucianism with another name 


and another skin but the same perennial spirit.” 
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The Confucian tradition, transformed and abandoned, has 
led directly to the communist version of Chinese change of 
mind, not by preserving itself immanent in communist doc- 
trine, but by failing in self-preservation, leaving its heirs 
bereft and potentially strange in their own land, and thus 
commending that latest doctrine as an answer to a need. 


(pp. 162-3) 


The argument for these conclusions seems a cogent 
one within Professor Levenson’s terms of reference—that 
is, the study of explicitly expressed ideas. One can, 
however, ask a question partly outside these terms of 
reference, namely: How far has Chinese communism 
been influenced by implicit presuppositions deriving 
from the Confucian tradition? In this form the Con- 
fucian tradition may still influence even those Chinese 
who explicitly and consciously repudiate it; and such 
influences can be traced by equally scientific scholarship. 
A good illustration is David S. Nivinson’s analysis of 
Confucian influence on the thought of Liu Shao-ch’i, 
presented in his article, “Chinese Communist Ethics and 
the Chinese Tradition” (Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 
XVI, pp. 50-74). As Liu’s case shows, such influences 
may be an important, even if subconscious, factor in 
the decision of many Chinese to accept the Communist 
variant of Western culture. People who reject Confu- 
cianism may still assume, for instance, that the proper 
substitute for it is some other all-embracing system, and 
so may prefer Marxism-Leninism to the empiricism of 
the Western scientific tradition. 


THAT MARXISM-LENINISM supplies a new “all- 
embracing philosophy” is precisely one of the argu- 
ments with which Mr. de Riencourt supports his op- 
posing thesis that communism in China is a reaction 
toward the past. He offers several other similar argu- 
ments: Communism supplies a new version of fien- 
Asia, the universal society for civilized mankind, to 
which barbarians may be converted. It satisfies the need 
for a philosophy of history—‘‘The Absolute cosmic 
Reality is a dynamic process unfolding dialectically in 
time, the process of history; it is not the Christian 
Almighty but a modernized version of the old, imper- 
sonal Tao.” (p. 261) It satisfies the “rebirth of old 
yearnings . . .; the implacable reduction of the indi- 
vidual to his social function . . .” (p. 261) And, like 
Confucianism, Chinese communism has a strong ethical 
emphasis. In sum, Mr. de Riencourt’s basic argument is 
that communism has been successful in China because 
“from the depths of the Chinese soul, there welled up 
an irresistible urge to revert to familiar patterns . . .” 


(p. 264) 
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One cannot make a direct confrontation between 
these conclusions and those of Professor Levenson be- 
cause the two authors operate in different systems of 
thought. Professor Levenson belongs to the scientific 
variant of Western culture. He explains that he ‘‘inter- 
prets intellectual history as a history not of ‘thought’ 
but of men thinking ...” (p. 163) On this postulate 
of methodological individualism, the ‘‘soul” of a nation 
can only be a statistical concept derived from the ideas 
of the individuals in a particular group at a particular 
time. One can trace how dominant systems of ideas 
have been influenced by the past, and can deduce how 
they are likely to influence the future; but the result 
need not be an “irresistible urge.” A nation may have 
several rival “‘souls’—that is, competing systems of 
ideas—and individuals obviously do accept new ideas or 
work out new systems for themselves. On the other 
hand, Mr. de Riencourt at several points avows his sym- 
pathies for Hegel, and it is clear that, for him, ‘‘the 
soul of China” is something more than a statistical 
concept. 

By the standards of scientific culture, the Hegelian 
theory is false because its implications in empirically 
verifiable instances can be empirically disproved. De 
Riencourt argues, for instance, that “the same dislike— 
indeed, deliberate incomprehension—of the Chinese for 
the infinite made them conceive of the universe, the 
cosmic totality of heaven and earth, as closed, finite” 
(p. 83); but Joseph Needham and Wang Ling, in their 
account of Chinese astronomy, cite evidence showing 
that some Chinese, long before any contacts with mod- 
ern Western astronomy, had suggested a cosmology in 
which the earth and stars floated in empty and un- 
bounded space. Again, it is abundantly clear that a 
great many Chinese do not feel the “irresitible urge to 
revert to familiar patterns’ claimed by Mr. de Rien- 
court. Neo-Confucianism is strongly criticized in Tai- 
wan, and Mao Tse-tung’s short-lived 1957 experiment 
in allowing a measure of free criticism showed that 
many Chinese on the mainland had accepted commu- 
nism not because of any such inner urge, but only be- 
cause of external pressure to conform. 


The difference between the scientific and Hegelian 
variants of Western culture is reflected even more clearly 
in the contrast between Professor Levenson’s view that 
empirically demonstrable conclusions are ultimately ir- 
resistible and Mr. de Riencourt’s view that men believe 
in theories when these are emotionally satisfying, even 
though sometimes demonstrably false. For example, the 
Jatter writes: ‘The intrinsic truth or falsehood of a 
doctrine such as Marxism is purely a matter of academic 


dissertation. What matters to the historian and to the 
man of action is its effectiveness...” (p. 170) (It 
is interesting that Professor C. P. Fitzgerald states the 
same view in his Flood Tide in China, London, Cresset 
Press, 1958.) Mr. de Riencourt develops this thesis at 
greater length near the end of his book: 


At this stage of history, the Chinese simply do not under- 
stand economics, productivity or social relations in the West- 
‘ern sense. . . . The Marxist-Leninist doctrine is filled with 
social and economic theories, every one of which has been 
proved blatantly false. But no matter; what is objectively 
false can be subjectively true; Marxism affords its devotees 
a psychological satisfaction of a religious nature... . What 
the West has hitherto refused to see is that the falsity of 
Marxism’s economic theory is quite immaterial. . . . ‘Scien- 
tific Marxism is in fact based on primitive but powerful 
magic, on the desire to overpower a mysterious foe (the 
technological power of the West) by duplicating it arti- 
fically and destroying it by ritual reproduction. (pp. 268-9) 


NOW, IT IS TRUE that the rationalist, scientific tra- 
dition in Western culture has tended to overestimate the 
cogency of logical and empirical demonstration and to 
underestimate the influences which produce irrational 
beliefs. But this is a corrigible error. The influences 
producing irrational beliefs can themselves be rationally 
analyzed. It is not possible, of course, to defend the 
crude rationalist view that rationally demonstrated con- 
clusions must inevitably be accepted; but it zs possible 
to defend the view that reason plays some part in de- 
termining human beliefs and actions, and that it can 
play a progressively larger part insofar as men come to 
understand the influences producing irrationalism. 

Certainly, the actual future of China depends a great 
deal on the truth or falsity of the theories in terms of 
which the country’s rulers decide their actions. If, for 
example, they decide their economic plans on the basis 
of theories which are demonstrably false—such as the 
theory that overpopulation is impossible under social- 
ism—then it can be predicted that the outcome of their 
policies will surely differ from their expectations. They 
can influence the future according to their intentions 
only if they act in terms of theories which are objec- 
tively correct. 


This leads us to the basic assumption of The Soul 
of China—that rational understanding is only possible 
through a philosophy of history. But does not the 
kind of philosophy of history which predicts the long- 
term future, such as Mr. de Riencourt advocates, de- 
pend on the assumption that men are not capable of act- 
ting with sufficient rationality to influence the short- 
term future? There is a story by Lord Dunsany which 


provides an illustrative parable. A man is given a 
crystal ball which, he is assured, will permit him to 
foresee the outcome of horse races. It works well as 
long as the man places only small bets, but goes wrong 
as soon as he makes large ones. When he complains, 
he is told that the future shown by the crystal ball is 
the future that would happen if no one made deter- 
mined efforts to change it, and that, by placing large 
bets, he has produced just such determined efforts. 
Similarly, the future as predicted by a Hegelian, Marx- 
ian or Toynbeean philosophy of history is what is 
likely to happen if people do not make efforts to change 
it, or if a lack of rational understanding makes such 
A scientifically defensible theory 
of history cannot be unilinear. At any particular time it 


efforts ineffective. 


may be possible to predict a limited range of possi- 
bilities for the comparatively short-term future, but 
which of these possibilities actually materializes will de- 
pend on human choice, or perhaps on unpredictable 
chance; and from the new situation another range of 
possibilities can be predicted. The divergence between 
possible lines of development is likely to increase 
steadily with time. 


A theory of history in this sense—seeking to estimate 
the range of possibilities open at any particular time— 
may be a valuable help to rational action. The same 
can be said for theories (such as those of Professor 
Karl A. Wittfogel) which point out the interaction of 
influences between different aspects of society—for in- 
stance, between economic organization and social and 
political structure. However, Mr. de Riencourt is almost 
certainly wrong when he ends with an impassioned 
plea for his own kind of philosophy of history as a 
necessity if the West is to compete with the Communist 
world. How, for instance, could a philosophy of his- 
tory have helped the West in China if, as the author 
argues, Communist power was the result of an irre- 
sistible urge welling from the depths of the Chinese 
soul ? 


More generally speaking, the scientific variant of 
Western culture is almost certainly more capable of com- 
peting with communism than is the Hegelian variant. 
The issue of democracy provides a good illustration. 
The assumption behind democratic institutions is that 
a process of discussion and study of the evidence. will 
tend to produce a consensus of opinion about what is 
the right thing to do. And there is a good deal of 
eviderice to suggest that a society co-ordinated by such 
a consensus is more efficient than an authoritarian sys- 
tem, that freedom and discussion can make a properly 
working democracy more effective than any society 


a. 


which enforces an orthodox ideology. If, on the other 
hand, reasoning and evidence cannot change beliefs 
that are held because they are emotionally satisfying, 
there is no reason to suppose that democratic processes 
will ever produce a consensus of opinion, and it fol- 
lows logically that the co-ordination needed for the 
functioning of any society can only. be secured by sub- 
mission to authority. 


MR. DE RIENCOURT’S assumptions preclude him 
from arguing this case for democracy, and lead him 
instead to an implicit definition of democracy which 
is very near the Communist position. We are told that 
the establishment of the unified empire by Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti (3rd century B.C.) “brought to the Far 
Eastern world the basic ingredients of Civilization: dem- 
ocratic equality ...” (p. 57) and that, while there had 
been rulers by divine right and a powerful hereditary 
. . the new Caesarian autocrats had lim- 
itless powers in an equalitarian, democratic society, but 
they were at all times insecure on their thrones .. .” 
(p. 62) That is, democracy is identified entirely with 
the abolition of hereditary privilege, with the change 
from a situation in which only a minority enjoyed free- 


aristocracy, “. 


dom and security to one in which no one, except tem- 
porarily the Emperor, had any freedom or security. If 
China under Ch’in Shih Huang Ti is classified as dem- 
ocratic, it is hard to see why one should not equally 
apply the term to Russia under Stalin or China under 
Mao Tse-tung. 


But while Ch'in Shih Huang Ti did not, in any 
meaningful sense, bring democracy to China, he did 
perhaps bring the element of the Chinese tradition 
which has survived in communism—the Oriental Despo- 
tism of Wittfogel’s analysis,t which, through the Mon- 
gols, also influenced Russian tradition. 

The foundations of the unified empire were laid by 
the “‘Legalists,” the bitter enemies of Confucianism, who 
stood for political absolutism, exaltation of the state, 
and restriction of individual rights and liberties. The 
re-emergent Confucianism of the Han dynasty absorbed 
many Legalist elements and became the official ideology 
on which oriental despotism was based. But, even 
though a strict Marxist might dismiss Confucianism as 
“superstructure,” it did have an influence on Chinese 
society. A despotism in which the officials were hu- 
manist amateurs, and which paid at least lip service to 
such principles as winning obedience by virtue rather 


1See Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism: A Comparative 
Study of Total Power, Yale University Press, 1956. 
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than by force, was inevitably somewhat different from 
a purely Legalist despotism. 

It is probably correct to say that Confucianism has 
disappeared in China except in the form of unconscious, 
implicit assumptions. What has survived, or revived, 
has been the social structure associated with Legalism. 
And this has been recognized by those living under the 
system. Ch’u An-p’ing’s theory of the ‘Party Empire” 
(Tang Tien-Hsia) explicitly pointed out the similarities 
between the position of the Communist Party in the 
new system and that of the bureaucratic ruling group 
in the old.? The fact that Ch’u’s theory was attacked 
with special bitterness in the 1957 ‘“‘anti-Rightist” cam- 
paign is perhaps the best indication that it came uncom- 
fortably near the truth. 


?Ch'u An-p’ing, then chief editor of Kwang-ming jih-pao 
(nominal organ of the “democratic parties”), gained notoriety 
during the anti-Rightist campaign when he was accused of hav- 
ing criticized the Communists for setting up a ‘Party Empire’ 
whose oppressive controls were alienating the masses from the 
party. As a consequence he was purged from his editorial post. 
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THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION in China, prob- 
ably the most extreme and ambitious social transforma- 
tion ever attempted, has unquestionably generated fric- 
tions, tensions, and insecurities on a scale almost unprec- 
edented in history, and it is of vital importance that 
all these be analyzed not only from the political and 


Professor Kirby, who is teaching during the current aca- 
demic year at the University of British Columbia (Van- 
couver), is on the faculty of the University of Hong 
Kong, and writes widely on Chinese affairs. His “Pei- 
ping’s Growing Dilemma: Population,” appeared in the 
March-April 1958 issue of this journal. 


economic, but also from the sociological point of view. 
Yet, while our stock of information and analytical 
studies on the political and economic aspects of the 
Chinese Communist program continues to grow, the 
comparative scarcity of scholarly analyses from the 
sociological viewpoint is striking. 

Particularly welcome, therefore, are the two com- 
panion studies recently published under the authorship 
of Dr. C. K. Yang, Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. One deals with contemporary 
changes in Chinese village society, and the other with 
the transformation of the family system, under the 
impact of the Communist revolution. Both books are 
comprehensive and documented in detail from the 
author's personal observations and from Chinese Com- 
munist publications. Together, they give a vivid picture 
of the deep social stresses arising out of the all-pervading 
and unremitting processes of “‘struggle,” ‘drive’ and 
“remolding” to which the 650 million inhabitants of 
mainland China are subjected. 

What was Chinese life really like before the Com- 
munist “overturn”? Dr. Yang makes this his starting 
point, and rightly so—particularly in view of Peking’s 
incessant propaganda efforts to distort and obscure the 
picture of the former China, which have vitiated popular 
understanding and even scholarly work in the field of 
Chinese affairs. What was the old actually like, and 
what has the new really brought? As with all human 
things, the scientific certainty is that both have their 
good and their evil aspects; and the task of the social 
scientist is to measure both credits and debits. 

Dr. Yang is remarkably well qualified for this task. 
In addition to extensive earlier field work in China,2 
he headed a team of sociologists which embarked in 
1948 on an exhaustive study of a South China village, 
and which was permitted to continue its investigation 
on the spot through the first year of Communist rule. 
This survey provided much of the basic material for 
the studies under review, but the bulk of the informa- 
tion for the period from 1951 on had to be gleaned 
from a careful sifting of Chinese Communist press 
feports, published documents, and other sources. The 
author’s comprehensive reference notes list a wide range 
of sources in both Chinese and English. 


THE PRE-COMMUNIST Chinese village as it emerges 
in the first of Dr. Yang’s twin studies is typified, first 
of all, by isolation, especially in a political sense. Dis- 
tance and the looseness of pre-Communist political con- 


1 The results of an earlier field study were incorporated in C. 


K. Yang, A North China Market Economy (New York, 1944). 
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trols insulated it to a considerable extent from the 
Oppression, ineptitude, and malfeasances of the regimes 
which successively held power in distant metropolises; 
and the tendency toward isolation was accentuated by 
the fact that the village was largely self-sufficient in 
some essential respects, though indeed at a very low 
level of subsistence. Isolation, of course, meant a free 
hand for local rascals and oppressors, as Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda tirelessly keeps reminding us. But, 
even at the worst, the main oppressor—the central gov- 
ernment—was usually at a safe distance, creating among 
the villagers a feeling much like that which, in India of 
old, was popularly expressed in the saying, “Delhi dur 
ast” (Delhi is far away). 

Pre-Communist village society was highly complex, 
representing an elaborate balance of interests and influ- 
ences. By no means was it dominated by one oppressive 
and exploitative class. Nor was it static and unevolving; 
on the contrary, modernization was progressing, and at 
least to some extent the system was adapting itself 
viably, sometimes even imaginatively, to new conditions. 
There were, to be sure, elements of resistance to change 
—the influence of clan relationships, the strongly ‘‘fam- 
ilistic” and “traditionalist” traits of village society, and 
deep attachment to local culture and mores. Yet, the 
people of the village under study had participated in 
every significant political movement in pre-Communist 
China, at least since the Tai’-p’ing Rebellion of the mid- 
19th century. And their mental make-up displayed a 
strong element of individualism. The survey also estab- 
lished that there was a considerable degree of social 
mobility in pre-Communist days, although the system as 
a whole tended toward stability—in spite of the disrup- 
tions caused by civil war and Japanese invasion. While 
poverty was extreme owing especially to population 
pressure, the peasant society strove to alleviate it by 
various expedients—emigration, subsidiary occupations, 
part-time work in the townships, and systems of rural 
credit. 


HAVING THUS SKETCHED out the essential back- 
ground, Dr. Yang proceeds to describe the Communist 
regime's relentless attempt to stamp out many of the 
basic features of the old village society, and to evolve— 
in record haste—an entirely new social system to sup- 
plant it. With the Communist victory in 1949, he notes, 
roughly one million Chinese villages were ‘marked for 
drastic revolutionary changes’—a figure which alone 
attests to the prodigiousness of the effort involved. 


The attempt at transformation did not begin immedi- 
ately, however. The author reports that, in the South 
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China village under observation, “the first ten months 
under Communist rule were rather uneventful’ except 
for occasional incidents when Communist soldiers forced 
the villagers to sell them vegetables, pigs and chickens 
“at only about half the market price’’-—which, even 
then, was better treatment than the villagers had been 
accustomed to from other soldiers in the past. (pp. 131- 
32) The new regime lost no time, however, in proclaim- 
ing its intention to implement land reform by dispos- 
sessing the “landlords and rich peasants,” who—accord- 
ing to the Communist organ Jen-min jih-pao (June 30, 
1950)—“‘account for less than ten percent of the rural 
population [but] own 70 to 80 percent of the land.” 
The exaggerated nature of these figures was evident from 
the actual statistics for Dr. Yang’s typical village, which 
showed that 12 percent of the families (amounting to 
a larger percentage of the population) held just under 
50 percent of the land (Chap. IV). 

The first step taken by the party cadres upon arriving 
from the cities was to divide the peasants into six cate- 
gories: landlords, rich, middle, and poor peasants, agri- 
cultural laborers, and vagrants. ““A great anxiety and 
tenseness pervaded the village,” the author relates, “for 
now every family was assigned a status fraught with 
social, economic and political consequences.” (p. 143) 
The next step was the confiscation of “surplus grain” 
belonging to those in the wealthier categories. ‘‘Few ra- 
tional criteria were used in determining the amount... 
to be surrendered,” the cadres arbitrarily fixing it on 
the basis of information obtained from compliant mem- 
bers of the local peasants’ organization. For example, 
one “landlord” owning 60 mow (ten acres!) was sub- 
jected to a levy of 40,000 catties? of unhusked rice 
(representing the entire output of this much acreage) ; 
another, with 20 mow, was assessed for 10,000 catties, 
though he actually possessed only 1,000. 

In all this, the Communists characteristically sought 
to incite class struggle as a means of achieving their aims. 
Although Dr. Yang states that this particular village 
probably suffered less violence in the struggle than many 
others, he adds: 


Nevertheless, in about one and a half years, the, Communist 
campaign to arouse mass hatred among the poor against the 
rich broke down the stability of an ancient social order 
which had kept the conflict of class interests under control. 
Although formerly there had been suppressed hatred be- 
tween the two extremities . . . there had been generally peace- 
ful coexistence among the large middle section and between 
the middle groups and the two extremes; but now ... the 
entire village was methodically partitioned into class com- 
partments, each set against the other. (pp. 141-5) 


2 The Chinese catty is equivalent to 1 1/3 lbs. 
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The land expropriation phase of the program was 
just as arbitrary. The official policy of the regime 
was “to leave the middle alone, while equalizing the 
extremities’; however, as Dr. Yang points out, the end 
result was to put the majority of peasants in the status 
of “the lower-middle and upper-lower class.” (p. 151) 
Taxation was increased from the pre-Communist level 
of 13 percent of gross yield (on average land) to 30 
percent; and, taking in other factors, the peasant who 
had formerly realized 80 percent of his gross yield now 
got only 63 percent. (pp. 155-9) Valuable special 
crops, such as vegetables, went out of cultivation; peas- 
ant earnings from subsidiary occupations, catering largely 
to city markets for products and services classified by the 
Communists as “‘luxuries’’, ceased; and although the old 
system of borrowing from the richer peasants had been 
extremely unsatisfactory, there now were no credit facili- 
ties at all. (p. 165) 

The Communists’ ‘‘new power structure” proceeded 
to break up the clan system, the system of local govern- 
ment, the religious basis, and even the people’s recrea- 
tions through the “‘politicalization” of spare-time activi- 
ties. But while tearing down the old social framework 
of the village, the Communists in the next five years 
did not erect any comprehensive structure to replace it. 
Rulership was exercised by the party through its cadres 
and representatives on the spot, who imposed their will 
by means of frequent mass meetings and occasional mob 


action. The collectivization program between 1953 and 


1958 resulted in a degree of economic improvement but 
also intensified the stresses of peasant life: 


Up till early 1958, large numbers of cooperatives were still 
in varying degrees of instability and disorganization, and a 
sizable section of the peasants lived under economic inse- 
curity. (p. 253) 

Since the fall of 1958, the regime has been attempting 
to superimpose the commune system. Dr. Yang sees a 
possibility that the communes, if economically success- 
ful, might “replace the Chinese peasants’ traditional 
economic dependence on the kinship system,” but on 
the other hand he doubts that they “could substitute 
for the function of the nuclear family in developing the 
individual’s emotional security and personal stability,” 
or that their reliance upon para-military organization 
and discipline offers a sound and lasting foundation for 
the development of a workable social order. 


SCHOLARLY OBJECTIVITY also distinguishes Dr. 
Yang’s companion study of the impact of the Commu- 


nist revolution on the Chinese family system, one of — 


the main pillars of the old social order. The author 


frankly acknowledges that the traditional system was not 
without its “harsh and tyrannical features,’ but he re- 
minds us that some of these had already begun to under- 
go alteration under Nationalist rule, and that the Com- 
munist reforms in these areas—though imposed out of 
quite different motives—only extended what was already 
in process. Moreover, with all its faults, the old system 
“possessed many attributes . . . that make people feel 
nostalgic as they face the modern revolutionary scene of 
violence, chaos and uncertainty.” (p. 21) 


The first target of Communist attack was the tradi- 
tional marriage system. As Dr. Yang points out, the 
institution of “arranged marriage,’ formally abolished 
by the Communist marriage law of May 1950, had 
already weakened greatly—along with arbitrary parental 
authority in general—under the pre-Communist National 
Republic. The Communists thus did not introduce some- 
thing totally new so much as they legalized and extended 
to the whole country a change that was already gathering 
momentum at least among the urban population. Nev- 
ertheless, the attempt to impose overnight, upon all seg- 
ments of the population, and especially the tradition- 
bound peasantry, a reform which hitherto had gained 
acceptance for the most part only among the urban 
intelligentsia had, according to Dr. Yang, “‘an obviously 
disintegrating effect.” Characteristically also, the Com- 
munists enforced the change through the application of 
political power in a new and ferocious form, with mass 
“struggle meetings,” public denunciations, and so on. 


The new marriage law coupled freedom of divorce 
with freedom of marriage. Here again, the author 
- points out, Nationalist laws had permitted divorce, but 
social and institutional pressures had been so strongly 
against it that divorce had been a rarity in pre-Commu- 
nist days. What the Communists did was to impart 
practical force to the principle of freedom of divorce 
through direct political pressures designed to break 
down social and institutional resistances. The sharp 
impact of the 1950 law was evidenced by the fact that, 
in 21 cities, the number of matrimonial suits in the 
courts was over 90 percent higher in the four months 
following the law’s promulgation than in the four pre- 
ceding months. This “upsurge” continued, and Dr. 
Yang notes that within two years “domestic disharmony 
came to rank with labor-capital struggle as the two 
numerically largest items of litigation” in the Commu- 
nist courts. He notes further that the rural areas were 
no longer behind the urban centers in the volume of 
such litigation, and that 40 percent of the parties to 
divorce suits were under 25 years of age. (pp. 67-9) 
Nevertheless, the author states that “social resistance’ 


Son, Father, and the State 


My father was a bigwig in the feudalistic secret 
societies. Due to support from the secret societies 
and due to his shrewdness, he was for nine years 
the head of Hochiang subdistrict. In March 1950 
he participated in a rebellion and fled from home. 
At first I blamed the government for lack of 
understanding. . . . After repeated study, I finally 
came to see many things wrong with father... . 
I was deeply moved by the example of a comrade 
who correctly dealt with the problem of his re- 
actionary father. With this inspiration, I began 
to analyze my father’s rebellion. . . . After that 
my attitude towards my father began to change 
from sympathy to hatred... . 

I was told that the government demanded that 
the family look for my father. I firmly decided 
to take up the duty of locating him... . I finally 
found him in a small teahouse. 

He was sitting alone. His shrunken and pale 
appearance almost made me fail to recognize him. 
But he recognized me. I was happy. Was not 
that my father? My heart started to beat fast, 
but I calmed myself. With tears in his eyes my 
father told me, “Since I parted from your brothers 
and sister, I have had to depend entirely on prac- 
ticing medicine for a living. Before September, 
business was not bad, but after that there was 
hardly any business. Hunger, cold, and sickness 
almost took my life... . 

When I returned to the hotel I fell into a heart- 
rending state. I ran a high fever, my body 
trembled; I turned and tossed in bed but could 
not sleep. New and old thoughts were struggling 
within me. I pitied my father. All alone here, 
he had suddenly met his own child, and how 
eagerly he was pinning his hopes on me... . 

After a night of conflict I finally shattered my 
incorrect thoughts and I consolidated myself on 
the principle of “no compromise in revolution, 
and no sentimentalism in struggle.” I reaffirmed 
my stand. 

I went to the police bureau and informed the 
responsible comrade. Then I went to my father 
and demanded that he recant his past and reform. 
He said, “How could you do this to me?” and 
tried to escape by saying that he was going to eat. 
But that time the armed comrades were already at 
the door. My father had no choice but to pretend 
to be willing to reform, and gave himself up... . 
My duty was at last done. I felt lighthearted. I 
was happy, for I had rid the people of a dangerous 
character. 


—Quoted from an official Chinese source 
in The Chinese Family in the Communist 
Revolution, pp. 176-78. 
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to the new marriage system still persists, partly because 
of the tenacity of traditional moral values and partly out 
of general aversion to the excesses of Communist policy 
in this sphere. (p. 79) 


ANOTHER LINE of attack was directed at the “age 
hierarchy,” which had already been weakened under the 
Republic, but which was now assaulted with particular 
vigor. The Communists gave both “coercive power’ 
and “‘social prestige’ to the youth, whom they overtly 
organized, not merely separately from, but often against 
the old. The same tactics were applied with regard to 
women, who were drafted into special womens move- 
ments and youth organizations. The effect was, of 
course, to create enormous social stress and dislocation. 
The dislocation continues to this day and is exacer- 
bated by the fact that new forms now have successfully 
replaced the old patterns and institutions. The family 
as a dominant and independent production-unit has been 
destroyed; its self-sufficiency has been obliterated; the 
head of the family has been deprived of his position 
of leadership and authority—in other words, practically 
all that used to hold the society together has been done 
away with. And what has come to replace it? The new 
collectivized and _ state-controlled organizations—the 
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party, the numerous ‘“‘movements,’’ the communes, and 
so on. Yet these organizations have not arisen spon- 
taneously, in response to real societal needs: they are 
political products pure and simple, enforced from above, 
and the loyalty which they command (in lieu of the 
traditional institutions) is therefore also of a synthetic 
and coerced nature. It is only by dint of constant 
campaigns, ‘‘struggles,” denunciations, terror and intim- 
idation that the state is able to fill the void which it so 
methodically and ruthlessly created. 

Variations of pace may be expected, Dr. Yang con- 
cludes, as well, probably, as changes of direction. ‘‘As 
the gigantic experiment of the Communist revolution 
gropes along its uncharted path, the course of develop- 
ment of these trends will be marked with cycles of 
advance, halt and reversal.” (p. 220) But the path of 
the juggernaut is strewn with an appalling accumulation 
of pain and distress. Naturally, perhaps, the attention 
of the world tends to focus—two-dimensionally as it 
were—on production figures and political pronuncia- 
mentos. Yet it would be unforgivable to overlook the 
underlying human costs. Scientific sociological apprai- 
sals, such as the two books by Dr. Yang, provide this 
much-needed third dimension and help to create an 


accurate appreciation of the ultimate price paid by 


human beings at the altar of Communist totalitarianism. 


ii mm Sane me 


Planning and Efficiency— 


SINCE THE EARLY 1930’s, economic theory in the 
Soviet Union has served more as an ideological imple- 
ment of the propaganda apparatus than as a guide for 
the solution of concrete planning problems. Such theory 
as was applied in the selection of investment alternatives 
or the setting of rational prices was of a rudimentary 
nature, relevant—if at all—only in certain narrow situ- 
itions. Only principles distilled from Marx and Engels 
vere “generally applicable,” but they were too vague to 
be of much use. (What sort of operational guidance 
could a planner get out of knowing that “the law of 
value influences but does not govern the allocation of 
producer goods?’’!) Then, too, whenever specific sug- 
gestions were read into these “theories,” they more often 
than not confused the issue and led to decisions con- 
trary to common sense. For example, the dogmatic re- 
strictions placed upon the use of interest rates in plan- 
ning and in price-setting stemmed from a debatable 
interpretation of Marx’s doctrine that human labor was 
the originator of all value. Because of the lack of objec- 
tive criteria for choosing among investment alternatives, 
enormous sums were squandered on expensive projects 
such as dams and canals, which took years to build and 
many years of use to pay for themselves, while desirable, 
quick-yielding projects had to be abandoned or post- 
poned for lack of funds. 

The diffidence of Soviet planners toward theory was 
bound up with a fear of contamination by bourgeois 
economic principles. “Interest rates,” “‘marginal costs,” 
“profit maximization”—these concepts could not just 
be sterilized by infusing them with a new “socialist 


content”; their subversive nature still showed through. 


And, in any case, to most poorly-trained Soviet econo- 
mists their usefulness for planning purposes was not 
obvious enough to warrant any attempt at ideological 
compromise. 

As fate would have it, the 1930’s saw the forging 
in the West of a new economic tool which had direct 
Practical significance for Soviet planning. This was 
input-output analysis, a method developed by Wasily 


*Cf. Kantorovich’s remarks at a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, reported in the New York Times, May 29, 1959. 


Notes and Views 


A Note on L. V. Kantorovich 


Leontief of Harvard University, who before emigrating 
to the West had studied and worked in Moscow in the 
mid-1920’s and had become familiar with early Soviet 
attempts at coordinating national plans. Input-output 
analysis provided an instrument which could be most 
useful in eliminating inconsistencies in Soviet plans and 
doing away with the waste of plant capacity and man- 
power resulting from poorly synchronized production 
plans and consequent breakdowns in the delivery of ma- 
terials. It was designed to answer the following type of 
question: Given certain targets for “‘end-products,” such 
as clothing, processed foods, tanks, houses, machinery 
and industrial buildings, what quantities of raw mate- 
rials and semifabricates would have to be produced to 
support this program? 


THIS IS NOT so simple a question when one considers, 
for example, that steel is needed to make more steel, or 
that electric power is needed to make aluminum ingots, 
which in turn are fashioned into wire and conductors 
used to carry electricity. Myriads of such complex inter- 
relations among and within industrial sectors can be 
traced in an input-output table for the economy if the 
table can be made detailed enough—with as many pro- 
ducing and consuming sectors as can practically be 
distinguished. The larger the table, however, the more 
computations are required to make up a consistent plan; 
with 200 sectors or more, only modern electronic com- 
puting machinery can cope with the millions of linkages 
in an input-output table. It should be noted in this 
connection that over 800 commodities or groups of com- 
modities are now planned and rationed out to industrial 
consumers by Gosplan, the supreme Soviet planning 
organ. 

Nevertheless, interest in input-output analysis seems 
to have awakened only three or four years ago in the 
Soviet Union. Soviet economists, when questioned about 
this tardiness, claim that it was the lack of computing 
machinery, rather than doctrinal rigidity, which held 
back experimentation with Leontief’s methods. Since 
1956, however, notable progress has been made. Although 
Gosplan still balances its plans by trial-and-error, with- 
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out any systematic procedure for achieving consistency, 
a number of pilot-programs, each encompassing 40 to 
50 sectors, have been run through the computers avail- 
able at a center attached to the Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. As more capacious computers are developed 
and made available to economists—who for the time 
being command only a low order of priority in their 
use—it is quite possible that input-output will become 
an essential aid in formulating Soviet economic plans. 


BUT THE PROPER INTERNAL coordination of eco- 
nomic plans is only one aspect of rational planning. 
Plans can be balanced to a nicety and still be egregiously 
wasteful: inner consistency signifies nothing when it 
comes to whether or not the planners are making 
efficient use of the resources at hand—i.e., whether 
maximum quantities of desired products, in the proper 
assortment, are being turned out with the manpower, 
land, plant capacity, and time at the nation’s disposal. 
The muddling-through procedures of Soviet planning 
have proven at least as imperfect in this respect as they 
have with respect to consistency. 

Traditional “bourgeois” economic analysis is not too 
helpful either in solving the efficiency problem in a 
centrally planned economy, since it postulates for every 
instant of time a set of rational prices as a guide to 
efficient allocation. If these prices could only be com- 
puted, it would be a fairly easy matter for a planner to 
combine the inputs of materials, labor and capital going 
into each product so as to minimize the costs of an 
industry or enterprise and attain the largest profit for 
this entity. But it is just as hard to devise a set of 
rational prices in the absence of markets as it is to lay 
down the right production targets and the right combi- 
nation of inputs without any rational prices to go by. 

To help resolve this dilemma, chance again came into 
play. In 1938 and 1939, a Soviet mathematician named 
Kantorovich was asked to solve certain practical man- 
agerial problems of limited scope. One such problem 
was how to allocate a number of different machines— 
used to make a mixture of products requiring varying 
amounts of machine time—in order to produce these 
products in certain predetermined proportions. Kantoro- 
vich solved these problems and published a pamphlet 
outlining his solution and method.? The pamphlet, to- 
gether with a paper published shortly thereaffer on the 
transportation problem, formulated the basic ideas of 
linear programming. As it turned out, this method was 
susceptible of application to much wider problems than 
those Kantorovich had originally tackled, most notably 
to the problem of the optimum utilization of the na- 
tional resources as a whole. 


7L. V. Kantorovich, Matematicheskie metody organizatsii i pla- 


nirovania proizvodstva (Mathematical methods for the organization 
and planning of production), Leningrad, 1939. 
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It was not until 1947-48 that the American mathe- 
matician George B. Dantzig, working for the US De- 
partment of the Air Force, independently rediscovered 
linear programming,® which immediately attracted a 
good deal of attention in the United States. As early as 
June 1949, a conference on “Activity Analysis of Pro- 
duction and Allocation”? assembled most of the Amer- 
ican pioneers of the new technique including Dantzig, 
T. C. Koopmans and Marshall Wood. By the mid-1950’s, 
the elements of this new branch of economics were 
already being taught in a number of American univer- 
sities. 


In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, it took many 
years of preaching in the wilderness before Kantorovich 
was listened to. In his recent book on the efficient 
utilization of resources,* Kantorovich cites many reports 
which he made to the Mathematical Institute and the 
Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, apparently without creating any 
stir at all. Kantorovich’s influence on Soviet theory 
and practice remained negligible until perhaps two years 
ago when he and a few collaborators in Leningrad began 
to collaborate in a consultative capacity with the repre- 
sentatives of various industries in order to solve certain 
specific production problems. Much more recently, in 
Moscow, Academician Nemchinov has been placed in 
charge of a group of about twenty young economists 
and mathematicians working on input-output and linear- 
programming. One of the tasks they have been assigned 
is to study the most efficient exploitation of coal mines 
in southern Russia and the best use of the existing 
transportation network to distribute this coal among 
consumers. But nothing has yet been done to apply 
these ideas to programming for the economy as a whole, 
and the Gosplan bureaucrats are still operating accord- 
ing to time-honored routine. 


KANTOROVICH’S BOOK is more than just another 
contribution to the theory of linear programming: it is 
a reformulation of the traditional principles of efficient 
allocation of resources as seen through the eyes of a 
linear-programmer. The mathematics are confined to 
two long appendices. The text concentrates on a 


®“Programming of Interdependent Activities: II Mathematical 
Model.” Econometrica, Vol. 17, July-October 1949, pp. 200-211. 
Dantzig’s computational procedure (the “simplex method”) could 
be applied to more general problems than those Kantorovich had 
dealt with, and was an important advance in its own right. 

“Activity analysis” is the term used to denote the general 
theoretical framework within which linear and non-linear program- 
ming figure as particular cases. 


* Ehonomicheski raschet nailuchschevo ispolzovania resursov 
(The economic calculation of the optimum utilization of re- 
sources), Moscow, 1959. 


systematic exposition of the principles of rational allo- 
cation of resources (1) at an instant of time (“static 
model”), (2) through time (“dynamic models’), and 
(3) through space (“transportation problems”’).° The 
most elementary static model is the one which the 
author devised back in 1939; it solved the problem of 
how to allocate machines with given productivities per 
work shift among different jobs or products—while 
maintaining certain proportions in the desired assort- 
ment of production (the “product-mix”)—so as to get 
as large a “bundle” of products as possible. In the case 
of two products, the problem may be solved by first 
allotting all machines to product A and then gradually 
shifting machines to product B in such a manner as to 
lose as little as possible of product A per unit gained of 
product B. The greater the increase desired in product 
B, and the larger the number of machines shifted, the 
greater will be the loss of product A per unit of incre- 
ment of product B, since opportunities for shifting at 
a small loss are soon exhausted. The process stops when 
the desired proportion in the output of the two products 
has been attained. At this point, the ratio of product B 
gained per unit of product A lost represents what West- 
ern economists would term an “opportunity cost at the 
margin.” Kantorovich calls it a ratio of “objectively 
determined valuations” and makes clear that these 
“valuations” are really the internal (“shadow”) prices 
of the system. For any linear-programming problem, 
which may involve many more scarce factors (machines, 
labor of different skills, plant capacity, transportation 
facilities), products, and alternative production proc- 
esses than in the example cited, there exists a unique set 
of “valuations” or “shadow” prices corresponding to the 
optimal solution of the problem. These pricés—which 
_we shall cal! “‘efficient”—are such that if the produc- 
tion processes were placed under the ‘control of autono- 
mous managers, and if these managers were instructed 
to maximize “profits” (maximize the value of: outputs 
minus the value of inputs, all computed at efficient 
prices), they would produce the same quantities of the 
desired products with the same combination of factors 
as in the optimal allocation calculated by the linear 


*It is not possible to tell from the text whether the author 
arrived at these principles independently or whether he was already 
familiar with them and recognized the parallels between the tra- 
ditional and the linear-programming solutions to the problem of 
fationing scarce means to achieve given ends. Kantorovich’s only 
reference to a traditional formulation of the efficiency problem is 
to Vilfredo Pareto (note 1, p. 303), an “‘economist-apologist of 
capitalism,” whom he accuses of making maximizing assumptions 
which are inappropriate under capitalist conditions (due to the 
presence of unemployment and underutilization of resources). His 
Position on this point seems very near to that of Oskar Lange, who 
once quipped that bourgeois economics was the economics of so- 
cialism, and Marxist economics the economics of capitalism. 

° This assumes certain properties of the “dynamic process of ad- 
justment,” which need not concern us here. 


programming method.® If certain processes were in- 
efficient, then the managers would produce nothing at 
all, since they could make no positive profit. These 
processes would also be excluded by the optimal linear- 
programming solution. 

The bulk of Kantorovich’s book is devoted to an 
analysis of the “valuations,” and a comparison of these 
with the price system for producer goods actually in 
force in the Soviet Union.” These Soviet prices he calls 
“a priort” and he frankly condemns them for failing to 
express “equivalencies” at the margin: one ruble of 
copper may be worth more or less to the economy (as 
judged by the planners) than one ruble of tin or nickel. 
Chances are that the relative scarcities of these metals 
are not reflected in their present prices—as they would 
be if their prices were computed from a linear program- 
ming model of the economy as a whole, taking into 
account all the alternative processes for which the 
metals might be used, as well as the limited supplies of 
the ores and other inputs necessary to produce them. 

Kantorovich does not believe in instituting a free 
market for producer goods (which would result in 
efficient prices through the action of supply and demand 
forces), but would rather use industry-wide and eventu- 
ally economy-wide linear programs to compute these 
efficient prices, thus circumventing the need for de- 
centralizing the entire economy. He seems to realize 
the difficulties involved in collecting the data for such 
a task and in calculating a solution, even with the most 
up-to-date electronic machinery; but he is convinced 
that even approximations and partial solutions (limited 
to an industry or a single region) would be better than 
the system as it operates at present. After all, if we 
are to believe the author, there is so much waste to be 
eliminated that any improvement would be welcome: 
the “net output” of the economy, in his estimation, 
would stand to increase by 30 to 50 percent if the 
linear-programming methods he advocates were adopted.® 


NOT ONLY is this extraordinary book written in a 
language Western economists can understand, but in 
one guise or another it embraces most basic propositions 
touching on the efficient allocation of resources. We 
may find in it the notion of consumers’ surplus (pp. 215- 
217), the idea that the value of the incremental product 
of a factor should be equal everywhere (p. 82-84), and 


*Kantorovich rarely questions the appropriateness of the econ- 
omic program laid down by the authorities. He is more concerned 
with how to achieve it with the least expenditure of resources than 
with indicating what might be a more desirable set of production 
targets to begin with. He is also exceedingly wary of discussing 
the prices of consumer goods, presumably because he does not want 


> 


to touch on the issue of “consumers” sovereignty,” that is, on the 
influence that consumers might be able to exert through their mar- 
ket choice on the allocation of resources. 


*Kantorovich, Ekonomicheski raschet ... p. 17. 
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the principle that it is rational for an enterprise to in- 
crease its scale of output up to the point where the 
(efficient) price of each product just covers the cost of 
producing its last unit (p. 164). In his long chapter 
devoted to “perspective planning” (dynamic program- 
ming), Kantorovich makes no bones about adopting the 
rate of interest as a device for parcelling out investment 
funds and for discounting the value of future output 
and future costs to the present. He is also careful to 
stress that this rate of interest must be “objectively de- 
termined” (on the basis of the given supply of capital 
and the production targets laid down for future years) 
and not just be set arbitrarily at some conventional 
figure. 

Only the book’s occasional critiques of the free market 
and of capitalism may seem superficial and out of place 
to “bourgeois economists,” but such critiques are prob- 
ably mandatory for any innovator wishing to propitiate 
the censors, the reviewers, and party critics. 


ACTUALLY IT TAKES more than just a few incanta- 
tions to conciliate the authorities on the lookout for 
heresies. Academician Nemchinov, in a lengthy intro- 
duction to Kantorovich’s book, acknowledged the work 
as a valuable aid in solving specific managerial problems 
at the plant or even perhaps at the industry level, but 
he took the author to task for his allegedly misguided 
criticism of the Soviet price system and for exaggerating 
the usefulness of his methods for solving economic prob- 
lems on a nationwide scale. It is all very well to shuffle 
machines around in a workshop to raise productivity, 
according to Nemchinoy, but a national economic plan 
is bound up with political decisions and cannot be con- 
cocted in mechanical fashion. 


The economist [a. A. Kronrod, in a speech made at a 
seminar on the application of mathematics to economics, 
spoke out much more severely against Kantorovich. He 
accused the latter of failing to reply on Marxist value 
theory in his approach to the general problems of the 
economy, and of “slipping onto the path of error” by 
reverting to “obsolete marginal-utility theories” and 
other forms of marginalism as well.? Kronrod concluded 
that any such attempt to “defile Soviet methodology” 
should be convincingly refuted. Finally, a strong criti- 


° Vestnik Statistiki, No. 9, pp. 61-62. Kronrod’s accusation is 
baseless, as Kantorovich nowhere in his book shows any evidence 
of favoring marginal-utility theories. In fact, he goes to some 
pains to dodge the issue altogether by taking the proportions of 
the product-mix laid down by the authorities as his point of de- 


parture for all calculations (see footnote 7). 


cism of Kantorovich’s marginalist approach, signed by 
A. Boyarski, one of the best known mathematical econo- 
mists in the Soviet Union, appeared in the January 1960 
issue of Planovoe Khoziaistvo {Planned economy). 

For the time being, the party has not thought fit to 
intervene in the dispute between the proponents of 
scientific planning (cum mathematical methods) and 
the old-line adherents of Marxist economic sociology. 
The bureaucrats and apparatchiki who make top-level 
operational decisions regarding the allocation of re- 
sources may also have something to say on the suitability 
of input-output and linear-programming methods for 
drawing up national plans. Will they brook the inter- 
ference of this “outgroup” of scientists who have no 
practical experience in the field and who probably know 
little or nothing of the browbeating, the cajoling, and 
the bargaining which mark the formulation and imple- 
mentation of Soviet plans from Gosplan all the way 
down to the production shop? The enforced collabora- 
tion of bureaucrats and scientists is likely to engender 
conflicts of views and of personalities which could not 
easily be resolved. 

If, nevertheless, the scientists are invited to share in 
the responsibility for elaborating Soviet plans, and if 
they can enlist the cooperation of their more experienced 
predecessors, they will undoubtedly find ways to improve 
the functioning of the economy—without radically 
altering any of the institutions dear to the hearts of the 
Soviet leaders. In the short run, this is likely to lead to 
an acceleration of Soviet economic growth and a faster 


narrowing of the gap between Soviet and American 


levels of output. 

More important, a rational choice of means cannot 
fail, in the long run, to influence the choice of ends. 
Some scientists will eventually ask whether, after thirty 
years of industrialization, the policy of giving continued 
priority to the all-out expansion of heavy industry can 
withstand rational appraisal. What useful purpose do 
production records in metallurgy and heavy engineering 
serve in the light of the major political objectives of the 
nation? When does the accumulation of military hard- 
ware cease to contribute to national security? These 
and many other questions may be raised once reason 
begins to rule in the highest councils. This is about the 
best thing we can hope for. 


J. M.- Montias 


(Mr. Montias, whose “The Polish ‘Economic Model’ ” 
appeared in the last issue of this journal, is Assistant 
Professor of Economics at Yale University.) 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Soviet Leadership: Trends and Portents 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Seldom in recent years has any single 
event engendered so much speculation about the locus of 
power in the Kremlin as the abortive “summit meeting” 
in Paris in May of this year. Reporters and analysts 
rushed into print with sundry stories—some more sensa- 
tional than others—about the ostensible decline of Khru- 
shchev's authority, the emergence of a victorious “left 
faction” in the party presidium, the role of Peking in 
influencing Soviet foreign policy, and so on. 

What—in the light of conflicting evidence, rumors, 
solid facts, and above all of our general knowledge about 
the mechanics of Soviet power—can be said about the 
position of Khrushchev and about the struggle for power 
im the Kremlin? This is the question posed in Mr. 
Lowenthal's article. His conclusion, based as much on 
logical deduction as on an examination of the relevant 


data at our disposal, is that the question of Stalin's suc- 
cession has definitely been settled, that Khrushchev is 
firmly in control (though still lacking the “moral” au- 
thority of either Stalin or Lenin), and that the struggle 
for power—to the extent that it exists—concerns not so 
much Khrushchev’s personal position, as that of his sub- 
ordinates, and the degree of their influence upon him. 

Mr. Conquest, on the other hand, advances a different 
thesis. While agreeing with Mr. Lowenthal on the con- 
tinued strength of Khrushchev's position, he is never- 
theless of the opinion that a real struggle for power 1s 
still in progress. His article is an attempt to depict the 
alignments within the Soviet ruling circle, and to iden- 
tify the protagonists of the perennial Soviet game of 
kto kavo?—who [against] whom—the outcome of 
which, in his opinion, is not yet in sight. 


The Nature of Khrushchev’s Power 


WHEN KHRUSHCHEV BROKE UP the summit con- 
ference for which he had been working hard for more 
than two years, the question was raised as to how much 
of a free agent he had been in doing so. Basing their 
conjectures on a combination of explicit facts about 
Peking’s opposition to Khrushchev’s foreign policy and 
indications (or mere rumors) of dissatisfaction in the 
top echelons of the Soviet hierarchy itself, a number of 


Well-known political analyst and frequent contributor 
to this journal, Mr. Lowenthal is now at work on a book 
to be entitled Totalitarianism and Social Change. 


By Richard Lonenthal 


observers concluded that Khrushchev was either on his 
way out, or at least had been forced to yield control over 
policy to a hostile majority in the Presidium of the 
Central Committee. Accordingly, those who had come 
to hold this view proceeded to search all the records of 
recent domestic developments in the USSR for clues to 
this presumed shift of power, and to the composition of 
the new majority. 

In following these speculations, this author must con- 
fess that he has not found them particularly persuasive 
on the subject of the scope and nature of foreign policy 
disagreements in the Kremlin; if anything, they have 
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served to underscore the wide divergencies of opinion 
among Western commentators on the present nature of 
the Soviet regime. The following remarks, therefore, 
are concerned with the latter rather than with the 
former. In other words, the purpose of this article is 
not to reopen the controversy on the motives of Khrush- 
chev’s volte-face and its likely sequel, but to examine— 
in the light of what we know about the structure and 
evolution of the Soviet Communist regime—the con- 
tradictory assumptions about the nature and the limits to 
Khrushchev’s power. Such an examination may help us 
in establishing some standards for drawing distinctions 
between legitimate hypotheses about internal Soviet 
developments (based, as they inevitably must be, on 
insufficient data), and what is properly called ‘‘demon- 
ology’ —i.e., the attempt to establish wnproven policy 
shifts by reference to unproven conspiracies. 


Historical Parallels 


In what sense does a single-party dictatorship require 
a personal dictator? Official Communist (as distinct 
from fascist) doctrine has never admitted that need; 
according to the official formula, party dictatorship rests 
upon 
party policy by elected congresses and central organs 
after democratic discussion, followed by their disci- 


“democratic centralism’’—the determination of 


plined and unanimous execution under central control. 
In practice, Stalin in the late years of his rule largely 
dispensed with this fictitious formula, and ruled fairly 
openly as a despot; but Khrushchev, in denouncing 
Stalin’s “abuses”, pledged a return to Leninist observ- 
ance of party rules—v.e., to “‘democratic centralism.” He 
has in fact called regular meetings of the full Central 
Committee, and has asserted that in the -intervals deci- 
sions of the CC Presidium are taken by majority vote. 


But while this clearly suggests that the possibility of 
frank discussion and temporary disagreement without 


serious risk has been restored in the leading party. 


organs, it does not affect the ban on organized ‘‘fac- 
tions,” introduced by Lenin at the 10th CPSU Congress 
in 1921. Under this ban the minority of a leading 
party organ is not entitled to carry any dispute to the 
next broader organ and ultimately to the party congress; 
if it tries to do so, it automatically becomes guilty of 
“factionalism’’—that is, of “‘anti-party’’ activity. By 
the same token, party members who disagree with the 
Central Committee’s policy between congresses do not 
have the right to draw up a counterplatform for dis- 
cussion at the next congress and to collect support for it. 
It follows, therefore, that all policy initiative is con- 
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centrated at the top, that the Central Committee is 
presented with prepared decisions by its Presidium, and 
the party congress by the Central Committee. 

Any other practice would indeed spell deadly danger 
for a one-party regime: for once a monopolistic party 
permits the growth of a plurality of organized groups 
or wings in its own ranks, it becomes, in fact, a demo- 
cratic multi-party regime under another name, and the 
advantages of its monopoly are gone. But any regime 
that wishes to mold society in a predetermined pattern 
into which it would not grow of its own accord—and 
that is the essence of both Leninism and Stalinism— 
must insist on the totalitarian principle of concentrating 
all power and initiative at a single point. 

Soviet practice has consistently corresponded to this 
principle—in the last years of Lenin, during most of 
Stalin’s reign, and also under Khrushchev—except in 
the two crises of succession. For it turned out that the 
kind of collective discipline which enables disagreements 
to remain confined within a small leading group depends 
on the concentration of power and authority in a single, 
undisputed leader. As soon as such a leader is lacking, 
every policy disagreement becomes linked with a struggle 
for his position among rival aspirants; and rivals in a 
struggle for dictatorial power do not keep to the rules 
of the party statutes. Hence the ban on factions was in 
fact wholly or partly ignored between 1923, when the 
struggle for Lenin’s succession came into the open still 
in his lifetime, and 1928-29, when Stalin defeated. the 
last openly organized group opposed to-his policies and 
his leadership—the so-called “right opposition,” led by 
Bukharin and Rykov. Only after each oppositional fac- 
tion had been defeated was it condemned for its 
“factionalism.” 

Similarly, the death of Stalin was followed by several 
years of half-open factional maneuverings among the 
rival members of the ‘‘collective leadership,” culminat- 
ing in the First Secretary’s successful appeal from a 
“factional” Presidium majority hostile to his policies 
to a plenary session of the Central Committee in June- 
July 1957. Until Khrushchev emerged as undisputed 
leader with the defeat of the “‘anti-party group” and the 
subsequent removal of Zhukov, the fundamental ques- 
tion of the party machine’s supremacy over the police, 
the government and economic bureaucracy, and the army 
had itself been in doubt. The domination of a single 
political will over the potential pluralism of these 
power machines could not be ensured without its em- 
bodiment in a single leader, any more than could the 
party's own freedom from ‘“‘factionalism.” 

In both succession crises the head of the party Secre- 
tariat—that is, the head of the executive machinery of 


the organization which embodies legitimate authority 
in the single-party state—emerged victorious. The rea- 
son for both victories is simple: as head of the Secre- 
tariat, Khrushchev is favored not only by the prestige 
of his office, but more importantly by the fact that the 
Secretariat is charged with preparing the meetings of 
the Presidium and presenting the facts to its members, 
with executing its decisions, and above all with the 
powers of appointment and publicity. Within the Secre- 
tariat, an executive organ, no voting takes place; 
there is only subordination and division of labor; he 
who dominates it is in a position—by virtue of his con- 
trol of the press and radio—to influence the outcome 
of any factional struggle, to appoint regional and repub- 
lican secretaries who will pack the next party congress 
with his supporters, and to arrange the composition of 
the next Central Committee according to his wishes. 
But once he has won the succession struggle and, by the 
aid of these organizational techniques, has emerged pub- 
licly as the new and acclaimed political leader, his 
power becomes both more vast and secure. 


Khrushchev’s Climb to Power 


It is worth recalling the most important stages of this 
process in the case of Khrushchev. On March 14, 1953, 
when the collective of Stalin’s heirs forced Malenkov 
to yield his position as secretary of the Central Com- 
mitte, Khrushchev became the only representative of 
the Secretariat in the Presidium. During that year 
Khrushchev emerged as the policy-maker in the field of 
agriculture, as well as the power behind several key 
appointments in the party organization, and by the 
summer of 1954 he became strong enough to cause the 
party to be listed first in all pronouncements issued 
jointly with the government. In the autumn of 1954, 
Khrushchev went to Peking, taking along with him 
Bulganin and Mikoyan—but not Malenkov; and in Feb- 
ruary 1955, Malenkov was ousted from the premiership, 
following open attacks on his policies in the Soviet 
press, 


At the 20th Congress of the CPSU (February 1956), 
Khrushchev felt strong enough to attack the dogma of 
Stalin’s infallibility, and to influence decisively the 
composition of the new Central Committee. Never- 
theless, the position of his rivals in the other segments 
of the bureaucracy—notably in the economic adminis- 
tration—was substantial enough to force the inclusion 
of their representatives in the party Presidium, thus 
confronting Khrushchev with a continuous opposition 
to his policies as well as to his drive for supreme power. 


It was only in the wake of the serious setback suffered 
by Khrushchev as a result of the Polish and Hungarian 
events that he managed (with the support of the party 
machine) to break the resistance of the economic bu- 
reaucracy, to win the decisive showdown against the 
majority in the Presidium, and—after defeating Mar- 
shal Zhukov’s bid for greater army autonomy—to 
emerge finally as the supreme and unchallenged leader. 


Until that time—z.e., until the second half of 1957— 
Khrushchev’s rise to one-man-leadership had been close- 
ly linked with the restoration of the preeminence of the 
party machine in all areas of Soviet life. Now, how- 
ever, matters took a new turn as Khrushchev began to 
expand his direct influence in other power machines, 
and as his personal appointees increasingly took over top 
positions in the army, police, and the government ap- 
paratus. After the defeat of the “anti-party” group in 
the summer of 1957, the government under the untrust- 
worthy Bulganin had almost ceased to function, with 
the inner cabinet of deputy prime ministers reduced 
to rudimentary proportions; by December, the suprem- 
acy of the party machine was visibly expressed in the 
numerical domination of the party Presidium by mem- 
bers of the Secretariat. In the spring of 1958, however, 
Khrushchev took over as premier and began rebuilding 
the “inner cabinet’ to a point where it was no longer 
necessary to have all economic life controlled by the 
Secretariat. Accordingly, the Secretariat’s numerical dom- 
ination of the party Presidium was also reduced; more- 
over, the frequently absent leader has decided not to 
entrust all his varied powers to any single deputy, and 
has increasingly divorced his own creation, the Party 
Bureau for the RSFSR, from the Central Committee 
Secretariat. 

The result of all these changes is that, following the 
latest reshuffle announced on May 4, 1960, the majority 
of the seats on the party Presidium are no longer held 
by the CC Secretariat alone, but by Khrushchev and 
three completely separate groups of his subordinates: 
four members from the Secretariat ' (or five if Brezhnev, 
the new chief of state, is still counted); two members 
and two candidates from the RSFSR Party Bureau;? and 
four members from the government *—a total (with 
Khrushchev) of 11 out of 15 full Presidium members, 
not counting Brezhnev. This singular concentration of 
personal power in Khrushchev’s hands—foreshadowed 
by the steady chorus of public eulogies for the “‘leader 
and teacher,” the ‘‘continuator of Lenin,” the “foremost 


1 Suslov, Kozlov, Mukhitdinov, Kuusinen. 
2 Aristov, Polyansky, Pospelov, Kirilenko. 
3 Mikoyan, Kosygin, Ignato, Furtseva. 


shockworker of the Soviet Union,” and culminating in 
Kuusinen’s recent (and quite unconstitutional) refer- 
ence to Khrushchev as “head of the Soviet State’”— 
would indicate that the simultaneous changes in the 
high command of the Soviet armed forces were part of 
the same process, outwardly symbolized by Khrushchev’s 
affixing of his personal signature to the decree promot- 
ing 300 officers to the rank of general. 

This record of Khrushchev’s unremitting consolidation 
of power seems quite incompatible with the assumption 
that his leadership could still be seriously challenged at 
the present stage by any “‘neo-Stalinist’’ or ‘‘pro-Chi- 
nese’ faction. Such a faction would have to start with 
an incomparably weaker base than the ‘‘anti-party group” 
which Khrushchev defeated in 1957—without control 
of any one of the great power machines, without the 
nationwide prestige of any of the old leaders, and with 
the whole accumulated force of the “Khrushchev cult” 
against it. In fact, assumptions about the formation of 
such a faction and its success in gaining a majority 
simply reflect a failure to distinguish between the con- 
ditions of an unresolved succession crisis, in which such 
developments may and indeed have occurred, and the 
conditions of firmly re-established one-man-leadership, 
which is the normal rule of life in the one-party state. 


Pressures—Direct and Indirect 


Yet if we make the opposite assumption—namely, 
that Khrushchev is the unchallenged successor of Lenin 
and Stalin as head of the party and state—it does not 
follow that his power is subject to no limitations what- 
soever. If he is not in danger of being overthrown or 
put under tutelage by a majority of the Presidium, he 
still has to take account of the weight of social forces 
and the movement of opinion in the leading strata of 
society upon which his power is based. 

It is by now a commonplace that any attempt to run 
the Soviet Union at its present stage of economic devel- 
opment by the methods of mass terrorism, an army of 
labor slaves, and so on, would be vastly more irrational 
than it was when Stalin first introduced these methods, 
and that Khrushchev is fully aware of this. But any 
regime that does not wish, or is unable, to achieve its 
aim by methods of mass terrorism has to take some 
account of the needs and desires of all the forces whose 
cooperation it requires. This is not necessarily—and in 
the Soviet Union not normally—a matter of conscious 
political pressure. The Soviet government grants wage 
increases not chiefly because it has reason to fear that 
the workers might go on strike, but because it wants to 
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give them an incentive to work harder; it grants better 
prices to the kolkhoz peasants not because the latter 
have either made representations through party channels 
or formed secret organizations for sabotaging the har- 
vest, but because it recognizes that this is a precondition 
for raising agricultural productivity after a quarter 
century of Stalinist stagnation. In just the same way, it 
must take into account the discontent in the officer corps, 
not because the high command sends ultimatums to 
Khrushchev or concludes an alliance with the alleged 
“neo-Stalinists” in the Presidium, but simply because 
the existence of high morale in the armed forces is of 
utmost concern to the regime. 


The above distinction between the organized pres- 
sures which may be exercised on policy in a pluralistic 
society, or during a temporary crisis in a totalitarian 
society, and the social facts of life which the govern- 
ment of any modern society, however totalitarian and 
secure, must take into account, is not a mere conceptual 
nuance; the effects in each case are likely to be of a 
different order. Other things being equal, a working 
class organized in independent trade unions will be able 
to extract higher wages than those granted—as an 
incentive—by an all-powerful state to its state-con- 
trolled workers. Similarly, an army not subject to effec- 
tive civilian control, either of a constitutional or of a 
totalitarian kind, may be able to dictate policy by 
threats; an army subordinated to the all-pervading con- 
trol of a totalitarian party, if seriously discontented, may 
obtain an extra round of promotions and welfare meas- 
ures combined with a liberal dose of rhetoric on matters 
affecting military prestige, but hardly more. 


Recent developments in the USSR suggest the latter 
pattern rather than the former. There is no sign that 
the cuts in the armed forces, announced in January of 
this year, will be abandoned, despite the uneasiness they 
may well have caused in the officer corps. In addition, 
an increased stress on consumer goods was announced 
at the same session of the Supreme Soviet at which the 
U-2 incident was disclosed. Marshal Malinovsky, far 
from trying to exert pressure to reverse these policies by 
turning against their originator, has publicly praised both 
the policies and the man. All of which still would not 
exclude the possibility that the latest round of promo- 
tions, as well as Khrushchev’s repeated threats after the 
U-2 flights had been stopped, may have been prompted 
by due concern about military morale. 

But there may indeed be more direct limitations on 
Khrushchev’s power. It is worth recalling that in the 
early days of the Soviet regime even Lenin occasionally 
found himself in the minority in his Central Committee 


—sometimes on vital questions such as the peace treaty 
with Germany in 1918—and chose temporarily to bow to 
the majority, even when he foresaw how heavy the cost 
would be, rather than risk forcing through policies before 
he could carry an overwhelmingly united leadership with 
him. Stalin, too, met effective delaying resistance to the 
expansion of his blood purge in the Central Committee 
as late as the autumn of 1936, after all opponents of his 
major policies had long disappeared from its ranks; only 
in the following spring did he feel ready to drive ahead 
ruthlessly and kill the resisters along with those they had 
tried to protect. Such temporary concessions to majori- 
ties, which express not a systematic opposition to the 
leader but a temporary climate of opinion in the leading 
party organs, are the inevitable price for maintaining the 
fiction of “democratic centralism,’’ or in more realistic 
terms, for wishing to maintain a genuine exchange of 
opinions within the leading circle: when Stalin decided 
to do away with such concessions in principle, he also 
ended both the possibility of such discussion and the 
“democratic” fiction—and he became an undisguised 
despot, except in the eyes of some naive outsiders. 


Power and Authority 


Khrushchev, having restored the climate of top-level 
discussion among his supporters, must thus be prepared 
to be put into a minority occasionally—at least in mat- 
ters of detail. For though he has prompted a “‘person- 
ality” cult at once vaster and more servile than Lenin 
would have tolerated, his real authority—as distinct from 
his power—is nevertheless still far inferior to that of the 
founder of the Soviet state, or for that matter, to that of 
the man who led Russia through the bitter years of forced 
collectivization and World War II. In short, Khrushchev 
disposes of all the levers of command, but he is not yet 
regarded as infallible within the inner circle. 

This distinction between what may be termed mechan- 
ical‘ power and moral authority is, in this author’s opin- 
ion, as crucial to an understanding of the present stage 
in the evolution of the Soviet regime as the previous 
distinction drawn between the direct political pres- 
sures of social forces and their indirectly felt weight. 
One aspect of the present situation is Khrushchev’s lack 
of historical achievement; ergo, his hunt for spectacular 
prestige successes abroad, or his proneness to a quick 
sequence of extravagant promises at home. If he fails 
to make good on any particular promise, whether in 
regard to overtaking the USA in meat consumption per 
head or to running the Western powers out of Berlin, 
he is not yet strong enough simply to drop the subject 


“down the memory hole,” or to silence criticism by 
liquidating the critics. He is compelled instead to initiate 
a new and equally exciting venture, thus diverting atten- 
tion from his previous failures. 


Khrushchev 7s strong enough, however, to be beyond 
a serious challenge to his position. There is all the 
difference in the world between the hypothesis of an 
angry, disappointed mood in the Soviet leadership fol- 
lowing the decline of prospects for a summit victory on 
Berlin, the U-2 incident, and President Eisenhower’s 
assumption of responsibility for it—a mood to which 
Khrushchev would have had to pay attention in handling 
the situation—and the hypothesis of a hostile faction 
using that mood to send the leader who for years has 
acted as exclusive and plenipotentiary Soviet spokesman 
on world affairs to a crucial negotiation with detailed 
“instructions” removing his freedom of action, or having 
the power to reverse such instructions or to withdraw 
his negotiating powers after his back was turned. The 
first hypothesis assumes a common embarrassment of 
Khrushchev and his team at having been made to look 
foolish in their dispute with the Chinese Communists; 
the second assumes a majority of his team turning on 
him to tell him that the Chinese had been right and he 
had better admit it and adopt their policy. Both hypoth- 
eses might explain some aspects of Khrushchev’s beha- 
vior during the critical days, but the first is compatible 
with what we know of the power situation in Russia, and 
the second is not. The latter amounts to assuming a 
head-on, deliberate challenge to Khrushchev’s leadership 
which could only end either with his downfall or with 
the purging of his critics; and for the reasons indicated 
above such a reopening of the power struggle would be 
extremely difficult to conceive at the present stage. 


Moreover, there is not a shred of real evidence to 
indicate a challenge on this scale. The record of recent 
events, and indeed of recent years, shows many illustra- 
tions of Khrushchev’s eagerness to solidify his domestic 
authority and popularity by quick adjustments to chang- 
ing situations; it shows none which prove uncertainty in 
his position. The two things should not be confused. 


Some Methodological Questions 


A final word on the canons for judging evidence 
about conflicts within the Soviet leadership. If we wish 
to interpret events as they are unfolding, it is clearly 
impossible to confine ourselves to documentation which 
is both official and explicit: none such will be forth- 
coming until a particular conflict is decided, and even 
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then it most likely will be one-sided as well as frag- 
mentary. This is particularly true insofar as the strug- 
gles among the aspirants for the next succession are 
concerned: there is no doubt that in Stalin’s lifetime 
keen rivalry existed first between Zhdanov and Malen- 
kov, and later between Malenkov and Khrushchev, but 
even today our knowledge of the issues and turning 
points is tenuous at best. Today, we may guess that the 
fall of Kirichenko, once Khrushchev’s favorite within 
the party Secretariat, has been connected with similar 
rivalries—perhaps with a defeated attempt to extend 
his and his Ukrainian “‘clan’s’’ influence to the RFSFR 
Party Bureau; but there is no direct documentation for 
that. 

But while there is an extreme dearth of official and 
explicit documentation, one must be on guard against 
supplementing it liberally with information based on the 
private statements made by Soviet officials to Western- 
ers, or even to Poles and Yugoslavs. Most, though of 
course not all, of these private statements are made for 
an immediate tactical purpose; while the official docu- 
ments are studied inside the Soviet Communist party and 
government apparatus, the private statements can be 
made deliberately for their effect on Western opinion and 
policy. 
thumb, that official Soviet party documents, if read with 
due regard to the known element of ideological and 


It follows, therefore, as an elementary rule of 


propagandist distortion, are more trustworthy than al- 
most all of the so-called ‘inside information’’ available 
to the West. 


This means that if analysts wish to learn more than 
they are told, they must concentrate their attention above 
all on official documents, including public speeches, de- 
bates, resolutions, appointments, efc., and study them 
for their hidden implications—as would, indeed, atrained 
Soviet Communist. There are, of course, risks in such a 
method, but they are smaller than the risks of believing 
in “confidential information” which may have been 
planted for outside consumption; also, they can be di- 
minished by using the ‘decoding’ method, not in iso- 
lation, but by relating it to known facts and general 
criteria of plausibility. 

There is, however, one more rule: no serious struggle, 
however secret, can take place for any length of time 
without leaving identifiable traces in some public state- 
ment or political act of the protagonists. Thus, the pre- 
diction of a possible clash between Malenkov and 
Khrushchev was based on Malenkovy’s slighting remarks 
about Khrushchev’s “‘agrotown"’ project at the 19th 
Party Congress in October 1952, and on Khrushchev’s 
personal participation in the removal of Malenkov’s 
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Leningrad appointee, Andrianov, in the autumn of 1953. 
Similarly, the final clash between Khrushchev and his 
opponents in the party Presidium in the summer of 
1957 was foreshadowed by the puzzling fact that in all 
the prior public discussions of Khrushchev’s proposals 
for the reorganization of industrial planning, the Pre- 
sidium and government members hitherto in charge of 
these matters had kept a solid front of silence. 


Where such positive or negative evidence of conflict 
is wholly lacking, one is entitled to regard speculation 
as “‘demonology” in the proper sense of the term— 
namely, the constructton of theories about invisible 
agents, theories which in their nature are not open to 
verification. This seems to apply to an extraordinary 
extent to the cycle of legends that in the past two years 
has grown around the person of Mikhail Suslov, who is 
widely described as the last identifiable “‘Stalinist’’ in 
the Presidium and Secretariat of the Central Committee 
and the presumed rallying point of the “neo-Stalinist’’— 
or “pro-Chinese’”—opposition to Khrushchev. Now 
there 1s some evidence that Suslov, who performed the 
same functions of ideological coordination under Zhda- 
nov and Malenkov in Stalin’s lifetime as he is perform- 
ing now, has been less in a hurry than some younger 
Presidium members to join in public eulogies for Khru- 
shchev. But it is also a documented fact that he was 
among the first of the leaders to make a public criticism 
of Stalin at the 20th Congress, and that he belonged to 
the minority of Presidium members who stood by 
Khrushchev against the “Old Stalinists” 1n the crisis of 
June 1957, in fact presiding over the Central Commit- 
tee meeting that expelled them. His reputation as a 
“neo-Stalinist’’ appears to have stemmed from Yugoslav 
accounts of the international conference of Communist 
parties in Moscow in November 1957, at which gather- 
ing Suslov was responsible for pushing through the 
new doctrinaire theses that the Poles found diffi- 
cult and the Yugoslavs found impossible to accept. 
Yet there has never been any evidence at all that this 
was not also Khrushchev’s policy; and there is to this 
day not a single policy speech or article by Suslov which 
shows disagreement with Khrushchev. That he is a 
man of very different character and temper from the 
First Secretary, and has a very different way of doing 
things, may readily be granted; but surely this is hardly 
enough reason for imagining him to be the center of an 
opposing group in the absence of any proof of policy 
differences. 

It is not the purpose of these remarks to discourage 
speculation on Soviet internal politics, which is inevitable 
owing to the insufficiency of direct documentation, and 


in many cases highly legitimate. Rather, the author 
would like to see some of this speculation directed into 
more fruitful and promising channels. If Khrushchev’s 
position is reasonably secure, then the struggle for in- 
fluence over him and for his eventual succession must be 
in process. The fall of Kirichenko and the signs of a 
general decline of Ukrainian influence at Moscow head- 
quarters may be part of this struggle; so may be the 
stricter separation of the Central Committee Secretariat 


The Struggle Goes On 


IT HAS VERY WIDELY and plausibly been reported 
that Khrushchev’s break-up of the summit meeting was 
in some way connected with a struggle within the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. That some such struggle is 
going on had already been indicated by the dismissal of 
Alexei Kirichenko, until January the second most pow- 
erful man in the country, and one of Khrushchev’s oldest 
and closest associates. What has, on the whole, been 
missing is a rational consideration of who is struggling 
with whom. There seems good reason to believe that in 
the last two or three years the fight in the Kremlin has 
focussed on an attempt by Khrushchev to attain com- 
plete freedom of action by destroying the last center of 
power opposed to him—the group of permanent party 
officials who were his allies against his previous rivals, 
but who are not his personal appointees and are not 
willing to serve him blindly. 
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and the RSFSR Party Bureau, as well as the simultaneous 
rise of a number of men with shorter or longer back- 
grounds in the Leningrad party organization, including 
Kozlov, Kosygin, and Ignatov. These moves do not lend 
themselves easily to dramatic assumptions about impli- 
cations for foreign policy, but they are facts; and they 
may well be the sort of facts that will determine the 
lineup for the next real power struggle in Russia—the 
struggle for Khrushchev’s eventual succession. 


By Robert Conquest 


References to “‘Stalinists” in positions of power have 
been both vague and unconvincing, particularly in view 
of the defeat of the main ‘Stalinist’? enemies in 1957; 
for if Khrushchev was capable of dealing with giants 
like Malenkov and Molotov, why would he find it so 
difficult to remove their less powerful cohorts? If we 
are to believe that Khrushchev is in fact having great 
difficulties, we must assume that the common view is 
wrong, and that he never did succeed in imposing him- 
self completely. There is considerable evidence for this. 
But how did the other view arise? 

In the first place, Khrushchev was seen as First Secre- 
tary and leader of the party apparatus in its struggle in 
turn against representatives of all the other sources of 
power: the police (in the person of Lavrenti Beria), the 
state and economic leadership (in the persons of Vyache- 
slav Molotov, Georgi Malenkov, and others), and the 
army (in the person of Marshal Georgi Zhukov). He 
was thus seen as rising to supreme power, like Stalin, as 
as result of his leadership of and grip on the party 
machine. When party officials such as Averky Aristov 
or Nikolai G. Ignatov were promoted and finally brought 
into the Presidium itself, they were almost always re- 
ferred to as Khrushchev appointees. 

But such a view neglected one important aspect of 
Stalin’s attainment of supremacy—namely, the fact that 
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he not only had mastered all the other sources of power, 
but had also reduced the party apparatus itself to a mere 
appendage of his personal secretariat. Khrushchev, on 
the other hand, used the party apparatus to destroy the 
others but he has not yet imposed his personal control 
on the apparatchiks themselves. From the organizational 
point of view, therefore, we can identify the major factor 
in the struggle that has evidently been going on over the 
past few years as an attempt by Khrushchev himself to 
impose his own personal following upon the party 
machine, against the strong and frequently effective 
resistance by the regular apparatchiks. 


Policies and Personalities 


If we are to accept this interpretation, we must con- 
clude that policy disputes in the ordinary sense, however 
important, play only a secondary role in the struggle for 
power. When Stalin was fighting for final victory 
against his opponents in the early 1930’s, Vasil Kolarov, 
the Bulgarian Secretary of the Comintern, told Palmiro 
Togliatti and Ignazio Silone, then leading delegates of 
the Italian CP, who were arguing the merits of certain 
policies, that the question of whether this or that policy 
should be adopted was basically irrelevant. The real 
question, he said, was who was for, and who against 
Stalin. (In this connection, it is also worthwhile to 
remember that Stalin adopted many of Trotsky’s policies 
after the latter had been politically destroyed, partly on 
grounds of having defended these very policies.) 


And as in the past, so in the present: the implication 
that the struggle is waged between people representing 
“Stalinist” policies on the one hand, and those represent- 
ing “liberal” policies on the other, simply does not 
stand under close inspection. Indeed, the entire leader- 
ship seems equally committed to the view expressed by 
the Soviet Assistant Procurator General to Professor 
Harold Berman of Harvard University: “If it becomes 
necessary, we shall restore the old methods. But I think 
it will not be necessary.” + To be sure, “liberal” policies 
may often result in fiascos, and then the faction respon- 
sible for them will be blamed by its opponents. For 
example, Khrushchev, who did more than anyone else 
to bring ‘‘destalinization’” to fruition, contrived to place 
a good deal of the responsibility for the excesses of the 
cultural “thaw” period (1956-57) on Dmitry Shepilov, 
who fell with Malenkov. Such examples are legion. 

What, then, are the essential points at issue within the 
Soviet leadership? We may assume that the logic of 
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Khrushchev’s position impels him to undertake certain 
courses. First of all, as the leading figure, he must try 
to insure his irremovability and the adoption of his 
policies. This, in turn, is bound to produce resistance 
from secondary leaders who wish to retain the power 
to influence policy. It would perhaps not be going too 
far to see such considerations as the main dynamic of 
Soviet politics. 


What Is in a Label? 


An issue which came to the fore immediately after 
Khrushchev’s victory over the “‘anti-party group’ in 
June 1957 makes this clear. For the victors were not 
united and did not put through a truly ‘‘Khrushchevite”’ 
policy. Even the decree expelling the fallen leaders from 
the Central Committee was a compromise: though refer- 
ring to the possibility of their expulsion from the party, 
it did not go as far as to impose it. Nor were all those 
who had opposed Khrushchev removed. Nikolai Bul- 
ganin kept his position, and two others of the anti- 
Khrushchev majority in the Presidium, Mikhail Pervuk- 
hin and Maxim Saburov, were only slightly demoted. 


Khrushchev’s speeches in the two months following 
are even more indicative. Several times he referred pub- 
licly to the responsibility of Malenkov, Molotov and 
Kaganovich for criminal activities in the 1930’s and 
1940's, in connection with the various purges. Apart 
from one speech by Nikolai Shvernik, however, he was 
supported by no other member of the Presidium except 
Zhukov. Such accusations had evidently been made 
within the Central Committee, but without a decision 
that legal action be taken. Khrushchev’s public attacks 
can scarcely be interpreted as anything but an attempt to 
agitate for the arrest of his rivals in spite of the decision 
to the contrary. Here again, his position had its logic: 
“Stone dead hath no fellow.” 


In March 1958 Bulganin was removed from the 
premiership. Yet between this event and his final expul- 
sion from the Presidium two plenary sessions of the 
Central Committee took place. During the first few 
weeks in November he was publicly named as a member 
of the “‘anti-party group’; however, his confession 
(which was judged inadequate by a number of Khrush- 
chev’s supporters) did not come until a month later. 
This long, drawn-out struggle seems to. show that a 
stubborn defense was being put up. In fact, Bulganin’s 
accomplices, Pervukhin and Saburov, were publicly de- 
nounced for the first time at the 21st Congress of the 
party, held in January-February 1959. And even then 
their denunciation was abortive: although calls were 


made by junior adherents of the First Secretary for the 
expulsion of Bulganin, Pervukhin and Saburov from 
the Central Committee, they all remained in their posi- 
tions. (Pervukhin, indeed, is still—as of May 1960—a 
candidate member of the Presidium. ) 

During this same period—November 1958-February 
1960—there were further attacks on the original mem- 
bers of the “‘anti-party group,” some of which contained 
references to “criminal activities.’’? Khrushchev him- 
self spoke in December of the inappropriateness of 
calling the members of the group by the party-title 
“Comrade.” Similarly, in January 1959, on the eve of 
the Congress, Spiridonov, the party’s first secretary in 
Leningrad, referred to Malenkov’s ‘‘crimes.” 


This leads us to another very striking question. Spi- 
ridonov, holding one of the most important posts of the 
party, had not been advanced even to the position of 
candidate member of the Central Committee. The same 
could be said of others among Khrushchev’s recent ap- 
pointees, such as J. I. Kuzmin, then head of the State 
Planning Commission. There were a number of vacan- 
cies in the Central Committee and under the party 
statutes these can be filled by co-option. That they were 
not filled points to an active policy on the part of a 
majority of the Central Committee of resisting further 
intrusions of “‘Khrushchevites.’’ This is further reflected 
by the nature of the 21st Congress, which was neither 
regular nor “Extraordinary,” but a type not provided for 
in the statutes, called “Special.” The only way it differed 
from the two legitimate types was that there was no pro- 
vision for it to elect a new Central Committee. 


At the Congress itself the main area of dispute was 
evidently around the fate of the “‘anti-party group.” At 
the December 1958 plenum of the Central Committee, 
Bulganin’s confession was publicly attacked as inade- 
quate by a junior adherent of Khrushchev’s, Kolushchin- 
sky. According to Kolushchinsky, Bulganin’s griev- 
ous error consisted in saying no worse of Molotov and 
Kaganovich than that they were ignorant and incompe- 
tent, and of Malenkov that he was an intriguer capable 
of any vileness: it was necessary to state, said Kolush- 
chinsky, that the group was also “treacherous” and ‘‘con- 
spiratorial.”” A similar differentiation was made ia the 
journal Voprosy Filosofii (Problems of Philosophy) .* 

Yet the majority of speakers at the 21st Congress 
contented themselves with the milder line—indeed, some 
of them used no adjectives at all, simply referring to 
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the “‘anti-party group” and its political mistakes. It 
seems clear that the congress was the climax of an 
attempt to proceed further against the group and that 
this attempt was blocked. Who contrived to block it? 


Khrushchev’s Opponents 


Who, in fact, were the powerful figures able to pre- 
vent Khrushchev from proceeding further with the 
attempt to extend his power? As was noted above, a 
number of leading figures in the party apparatus cannot 
be regarded as “‘Khrushchevites” pure and simple, even 
though they had allied themselves with the First Secre- 
tary in the struggle against Malenkov. Here we can be- 
gin to differentiate. It is impossible to say, of course, 
that any given figure has not, in spite of his previous 
career, become a devoted supporter of the First Secre- 
tary, but reasons may be adduced why a number of them 
may not have done this. The only members of the party 
Presidium of 1957-1960 whose careers had been really 
closely bound up with Khrushchev’s for a number of 
years were Alexei Kirichenko, Leonid Brezhnev, and 
Ekaterina Furtseva. Their rise to positions of importance 
had taken place entirely under the auspices of their 
patron. On the other hand, Mikhail Suslov, Averky 
Aristov, Frol Kozlov, Nikolai G. Ignatov, Otto Kuusi- 
nen, and others had reached high positions independ- 
ently of his sponsorship. Nikolai Belyaev and Nuritdin 
Mukhitdinov were in a more or less intermediate posi- 
tion, having attained membership in the Central Com- 
mittee independently of Khrushchev but reaching posts 
of real importance under his aegis. In addition to these 
apparatchiks, the Presidium also included figures with- 
out access to real sources of power but at least disposing 
of the votes and voices, like Anastas Mikoyan, Kliment 
Voroshilov, and Shvernik. It is impossible at present to 
translate these backgrounds into a definite up-to-date 
alignment but it is clear that some alignment must exist 
—even though, as in the past, the alignment may be 
subject to frequent and dramatic changes. 

In fact, throughout Soviet postwar politics one can 
distinguish between minor careers closely tied up with 
the rise and fall of major figures and those who seem 
to have carried on virtually unaffected by decisive events 
at the top. The loyalties of this latter group seem to 
have been not to Andrei Zhdanov, or Malenkov, or 
Khrushchev, but to the party apparatus in general, and 
perhaps to some basic ideas of Stalin. 


In 1959 the struggle apparently entered an intensive 
phase. The first blow appears to have been struck in 
March when the Moscow first secretary, Ivan Kapitonov, 
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head of a delegation to the Congress which had been 
particularly moderate in its attitude toward the “anti- 
party group,” was removed together with a member of 
his bureau, N. F. Ignatov. In the same month, one of 
Khrushchev’s Ukrainian supporters, V. Semichastny, was 
made head of the important Party Organs Department 
of the Central Committee, which controls appointments 
throughout the country. In April, N. G. Ignatov was 
trar sferred to the decorative post of Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. During 
this time, it may be added, the issue of the “‘anti-party 
group” and its activities was kept before the party mem- 
bership by various articles in papers and magazines. 


The autumn and winter saw a remarkable change. 
Semichastny was replaced. Kapitonov and N. F. Ignatov 
reappeared in fairly important positions (as provincial 
first secretaries). In November, N. G. Ignatov gave up 
his RSFSR position allegedly to devote himself to his 
duties in the Central Committee. In December Belyaev 
was publicly attacked by Khrushchev for agricultural 
troubles in Kazakhstan (where there had also been strikes 
and other unpublicized upsets). In January he was 
demoted to the local party secretaryship at Stavropol, and 
very recently it was announced that he had been dis- 
missed even from that insignificant post. 


IN JANUARY another, much more striking event took 
place: Kirichenko was appointed first secretary in the 
provincial town of Rostov. This implied the political 
destruction of Khrushchev’s closest and most powerful 
associate. Though technically ranking fourth (after 
Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and Mikoyan) in most honor- 
ary listings, Kirichenko was undoubtedly the second 
most powerful man in the land. He had risen under 
Khrushchev during the latter’s long tenure as party 
secretary in the Ukraine, and, already a member of the 
party Presidium, had become the second senior member 
of the Secretariat in December 1957, thus eclipsing 
Suslov. At the 21st Congress he alone of all the party 
figures had made a speech not confined to a particular 
area of responsibility but touching on all of the impor- 
tant political issues. It is impossible to determine the 
reason, or even the pretext for his fall. It seems pos- 
sible that he may have been blamed in one way or 
another for inadequate supervision of a number of 
peripheral republics, where purges for bourgeois nation- 
alism had been taking place since about mid-1959. The 
fact remains, however, that he had been a steadfast 
supporter of Khrushchev, and that his downfall very 
likely signified a setback for the latter. 
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On May 4, 1960 Pravda briefly announced the results 
of a Central Committee Plenum convened for the pur- 
pose of dealing with organizational questions. The 
removal of Kirichenko and Belyaev ftom the Presidium 
and Secretariat was announced. At the same time, Furt- 
seva was transferred from the Secretariat to the Ministry 
of Culture and shortly afterwards Brezhnev was ap- 
pointed President of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, replacing Voroshilov, who retired. This seems 
to have marked a further weakening of Khrushchev’s 
grip on the party machine. However, it is plainly no 
final victory for any definite anti-Khrushchev line, as 
two of the three newly promoted members of the party 
Presidium, Nikolai Podgorny and Dmitry Polyansky, 
were as closely associated with Khrushchev as the two 
who had been dismissed. 


The Struggle Goes On 


All the indications point to an important political 
crisis which developed at least not later than during the 
initial downgrading of Belyaev and Kirichenko in Janu- 
ary of this year. There is nothing to connect the fall 
of these two with foreign policy, and the available evi- 
dence suggests that the disputes pertained to internal 
matters. The sudden switch in the foreign policy line 
came only with the inflation of the U-2 incident and the 
torpedoing of the summit conference. Yet this shift 
was so violent that it is inconceivable that it could have 
been made by a simultaneous and unanimous change of 
mind on the part of the members of the Presidium. No 
objective change of any substance had come over the 
international situation. The U-2 incident was, of course, 
eminently exploitable and conceivably provided ammuni- 
tion for proponents of a tougher line, but it did not in 
itself provide any real motive for a change in Soviet 
policy. 

The changes announced on May 4th did not affect 
anybody concerned particularly with foreign policy 
matters. And Khrushchev’s original attitude to the Paris 
Conference, though uncooperative, was yet not consistent 
with the idea of wrecking it before it started. The basic 
change on this issue seems to have taken place after the 
May plenum. It may well be that at this point the par- 
tially victorious apparatchiks decided to intensify their 
offensive against Khrushchev, by an assault on his con- 
cept of “‘summitry” in general. It can also be reason- 
ably assumed that there may be a connection between 
internal troubles in Kazakhstan and the development of 
peaceful relations with foreign countries. That this is 
not far-fetched is borne out by what we know about the 


deleterious influence of the ‘‘Geneva spirit’ five years 
ago—an influence that resulted in a distinct drop of the 
“ideological morale” of the Soviet population. The very 
same thing may well have resulted in the wake of the 
“Camp David spirit.” 


ALL IN ALL, while Khrushchev seems not to have 
seized full personal power and defeated his opponents, 
the fact remains that the apparatchiks are not in a posi- 
tion to remove him either. It is possible, therefore, that 
they will attempt to hold the line, using his talents as 
far as possible for their own ends. Moreover, there 
would be no obvious advantage in removing him if, as 
seems probable, any successor would be prompted by the 
logic of his position to seek the same supremacy that 
Khrushchev has been striving for in the past few years. 


By the same token, the dynamics of the situation will 
obviously impel Khrushchev to make further efforts to 
gain control. The 22nd Congress, due in 1961, will 
presumably be empowered to elect a new Central Com- 
mittee. For this reason, it may well become a critical 
point in the struggle. But this is true only from the 
public point of view. In practice whoever controls a 
decisive majority of the Central Committee, the Pre- 
sidium, and the Secretariat can control the composition 
of the congress, and in any case dictate the resolutions 
and the list of candidates which go before it. The 
removal of Kirichenko appears as a precaution taken in 
good time to deny Khrushchev the ability to dictate, and 
hence at least to force him into compromise. However, 
precisely what will happen cannot, of course, be fore- 
told. All we can say is that the struggle for power—the 
hallmark of Soviet politics—is bound to go on. 
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Yugoslavia: A Political Glimpse 


TO DIRECT ATTENTION to Yugoslavia at a time 
when all eyes are again fastened on the conflicts between 
the opposing blocs of Great Powers may seem whimsi- 
cal. Admittedly, from the military-political standpoint, 
a country without its own nuclear capability does not 
count for much nowadays; nor is the Yugoslav market of 
major interest economically, except to a few nearby ex- 
porting countries. Finally, in the ideological sphere, it 
is readily apparent that the ideas and policies enunciated 
from Belgrade are no longer exerting the strong influ- 
ence in the countries of the Soviet East European orbit 
that they did during the great ferment of 1956. 


Nevertheless, three facts lend international signifi- 
cance to the recent development of Yugoslav policy. 
Firstly, Yugoslavia’s own distinctive type of Communist 
system has continued to function in spite of all diffi- 
culties. Secondly, its forms have moved still farther 
away from the Soviet model in many details. Thirdly 
and most importantly, Yugoslav policies have won new 
friendships abroad which, in many respects, serve to take 
the place of the now waning ideological influence of 
Belgrade in Eastern Europe. 


The very name that the Communist organization in 
Yugoslavia bears today is symbolic of the regime’s de- 
termination to preserve Yugoslavia’s individuality and 
independence as a Communist state. In the early 1950’s 
the Yugoslav Communists defied Moscow by casting 
aside the standard “Communist Party’ label and have 
since called themselves officially the “League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia.” It is interesting to note that this 
change reflected the early influence of the ideas of Milo- 
van Djilas, the Yugoslav Communist ideologist whose 


Mr. Birnbaum’s earlier report on Yugoslavia, “Whither 
Tito?” appeared in the January-February 1958 issue of 
this journal. Soviet and East European analyst for the 
Munich newspaper, Sid-Deutsche Zeitung, he is a fre- 
quent visitor to Yugoslavia and is personally acquainted 
with some of its foremost political leaders. 
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subsequent total break with communism has resulted in 
his imprisonment by the Tito regime. Dyilas, extending 
to a critical appraisal of Yugoslav development under 
communism the same logic which underlay Yugoslav 
Communist charges of the “degeneration” of Soviet 
communism into “rule by bureaucrats,” urged that bu- 
reaucratic tendencies in Yugoslavia be curbed, and even 
that the functions of the party be reduced. In deference 
to this point of view, the 1952 change in the name of 
the Yugoslav Communist organization was supposed to 
signify that its future role would become more that of 
political educator than of wielder of ruling power. In 
practice, however, the titular change did not lead to any 
significant curtailment of the League’s authority. The 
veteran party theoretician Moshe Pijade (since deceased) 
—Tito’s ideological preceptor during their prison days 
together before World War II, and translator of Marx’s 
works into Serbian—intimated the reason for this with 
the remark that ‘‘we [the party organization] have no 
intention of committing political suicide.” 


Political Division of Labor 


Nevertheless, the Communist League has since turned 
over some important political functions to the Socialist 
Alliance of Yugoslav Working People (SAYWP), the 
successor organization to the pre-1953 People’s Front. 
Not only is the Alliance the largest and most important 
mass organization in Yugoslavia, but it also differs some- 
what in character from similarly-named organizations in 
other Communist countries. According to reports pre- 
sented at its Fifth Congress in Belgrade last April,’ the 
SAYWP now boasts approximately six million indi- 
vidual members, in addition to the labor unions, women’s 
and youth organizations, and other groups which are 


1 The author was then in Belgrade and observed the proceedings 
of the congress. The present article records some of the im- 
pressions gained during this visit to Yugoslavia. 


affiliated with it en bloc. 
every third citizen of the country, whose present total 


This means that just about 


population numbers something over 18 million, is an in- 
dividual member of the SAYWP, though the majority 
of Yugoslavs commonly belong to two or three over- 
lapping organizations. On the other hand, the non- 
Communist left-wing parties which at first were allowed 
to coexist alongside the Communists—the Croatian Peas- 
ants’ League, the Serbian Democrats, efc.—have atro- 
phied and no longer play any role in Yugoslav political 
life. 

A distinctive feature of the SAYWP is that, to join 
it, one need make no formal profession of political faith, 
but merely declare his willingness to collaborate in the 
“socialist construction of the country.’’ Consequently, 
its membership takes in many citizens who never could 
bring themselves to embrace communism and who 
would, in any case, have had no prospect of being ac- 
cepted into the Communist party organization—such, for 
instance, as clergymen of all denominations, former high- 
ranking officials of non-Marxist political parties, and 
members of the bourgeois professional class. 

Even though the Communists firmly control the 
SAYWP leadership, where the role of the non-Commu- 
nist members is largely ornamental, it is noteworthy that 
this broadly representative mass organization is entrusted 
with important political functions. It plays a significant 
and active part, for example, in the conduct of elections 
to Yugoslav organs of self-government, in many cases 
putting forward its own candidates. It also fills a highly 
useful role in certain areas of the regime’s external con- 
tacts, the reason for this being that many workers’ or- 
ganizations in the West which would shy away from 
direct contacts with the Yugoslav Communist League 
find it less objectionable to send delegates, or at least 
observers, to the congresses of the SAYWP. At the 
last congress, for instance, representatives of such mode- 
rate Western parties as the Swiss Social Democrats ap- 
peared alongside Left Socialist delegates from Italy, 
France and elsewhere, and there was even a silent ob- 
server from the German Social Democratic Party, in the 
person of a member of the Bundestag. 

But if there is a division of organizational functions 
between the Communist League and the Socialist Alli- 
ance of Yugoslav Working People, no division is pos- 
sible when it comes to political goals. The goals of the 
SAYWP are necessarily identical with those of the Com- 
munist League, which determines them. In contrast to 
the mass character of the SAYWP, the League is a po- 
litical elite organization of only about 900,000 mem- 
bers, who nevertheless virtually monopolize all key pub- 


lic offices in Yugoslavia, including the leading positions 
in the SAYWP. 

Communist direction of the SAYWP was readily ap- 
parent at its April congress, where the speakers’ table 
was occupied by practically the same personalities as 
would preside at a regular congress of the party organi- 
zation. Seated in the highest place of honor on the dais 
above his faithtful subordinates was Marshal Tito him- 
self, who—as chief of state, Secretary General of the 
Communist League, Chairman of the SAYWP, and last 
but not least as Commander-in-Chief of the Army— 
firmly grasps in his own hands all the key reins of power. 
Now sixty-eight, Marshal Tito has to some extent re- 
lieved himself of day-to-day political duties and spends 
most of the year far from the capital, at his island retreat 
of Brioni off the Adriatic coast. This has resulted in 
the transfer from Belgrade to Brioni of some state func- 
tions and top-level poltical business. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when Indonesia’s President Sukarno paid his state 
visit to Yugoslavia in the spring of this year, his official 
reception took place entirely at Brioni and he did not go 
to the capital at all. It is noteworthy in this connection 
that Tito has chosen as his chief executive aide, who 
goes wherever he goes, the experienced diplomat Dr. 
Leo Mates—former Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs 
and onetime Ambassador to Washington and the UN. 


Tito’s Adjutants 


Flanking President Tito to left and right at the 
SAYWP congress were Vice-Presidents Edvard Kardelj 
and Aleksander Rankovic, who sometimes alternated 
with him in the chair. (Two other party officials also 
hold vice-presidential rank but play only minor roles in 
the Communist League leadership compared to the two 
just mentioned.) Both men are quite a bit younger than 
Tito—Kardelj barely 50, Rankovic just past 49—and 
each represents an entirely different type of Communist 
political leader. 

Kardelj, a Slovene, started his career as a public school 
teacher and later served as a professor at the training 
center for foreign Communist officials in Moscow, a 
background which gave him a strong predilection to- 
ward doctrinal interests. As the principal author of the 
comprehensive program adopted by the Communist 
League of Yugoslavia at its Seventh Congress at Ljubl- 
jana in April 1958,? Kardelj became the chief spokes- 


2 The text of the program was published in Belgrade as an 
official document in 1958, also in English, French and German 
translation. 
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man for the Yugoslav party in the ideological debate 
with Moscow and Peking that grew out of this docu- 
ment—and he proved himself fully capable of meeting 
his Soviet and Chinese Communist adversaries on their 
own ground. However, this sober-minded Slovene is 
not just a learned expounder of Leninist doctrine; he 
also is keenly perceptive of social and economic facts, 
and he lets them speak for themselves. His most recent 
book, dealing with the agrarian question, is illustrative 
of his way of thinking.® 

The Serbian Rankovic is a totally different kind of 
Communist. He originally joined the movement as a 
young mechanic and forged his way to the top level of 
the leadership via practical party and administrative 
work. After 1945 he held key posts in the state se- 
curity organization, but more recently has divested him- 
self of direct responsibility for these unpopular tasks. 
Even during the years when he occupied a cabinet post, 
Rankovic worked assiduously to round out his own edu- 
cation and only recently passed the bar examination. 
One of his current responsibilities is to oversee the de- 
velopment of Yugoslavia’s as yet embryonic atomic in- 
dustry. At the SAYWP Congress last April, he was 
elevated to the post of Secretary General of the organi- 
zation in place of Kardelj, who was said to be over- 
burdened with political duties. 

Kardelj enjoys his greatest popularity among the 
Communists of his native Slovenia, while at the same 
time he is respected throughout the party as its foremost 


3 Besides publication in Yugoslavia in Serbian and Croatian, the 
book has also appeared in French translation under the title, 
Les problemes de la politique socialiste dans les campagnes 
(Problems of Socialist Agrarian Policy), Editions La Nef de 
Paris. 


doctrinal authority. Similarly, Rankovic’s strongest sup- 
port comes from the Serbian branch of the party, though 
he also controls important segments of the political or- 
ganization for the country as a whole. In Croatia, the 
most popular party leader—after Tito, of course—is Dr. 
Vladimir Bakaric, who heads the Communist organiza- 
tion of that republic within the Yugoslav federal state. 

Son of a highly-placed member of the prewar Yugo- 
Slav judiciary and himself a trained lawyer, Bakaric has 
in recent years acted as spokesman for the moderate view- 
point in various clashes of opinion within the Commu- 
nist leadership. For example, on behalf of his Croatian 
party adherents, he opposed the policies of radical experi- 
mentation in agriculture which were advocated by some 
Serbian functionaries. Again, in regard to the regula- 
tion of state-church relations, Bakaric fully recognized 
the need to guard against the exercise of political influ- 
ence by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, but coupled this 
with advocacy of a governmental policy of passive toler- 
ance toward the various churches in order to achieve 
peaceful relations. 


Peace with the Church 


The crux of the religious problem in Yugoslavia lies 
in relations with the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Tito regime has had no serious difficulties with the Serb- 
ian Orthodox Church, which is accustomed to subordi- 
nating itself to the secular authority of Belgrade; nor 
has it had any problem in dealing with the Moham- 
medan clergy, who nowhere in Yugoslavia command the 
spiritual allegiance of more than a minority of the popu- 
lation. The Roman Catholic Church, on the other 
hand, embraces the great majority of the population of 
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Croatia and Slovenia, and it has been a source of ten- 
sion if for no other reason than that the recently de- 
ceased Primate of Yugoslavia, Archbishop Stepinac of 
Zagreb, was accused by the Tito regime of having col- 
laborated with the Croatian puppet state set up during 
the war by Ante Pavelic with the blessings of Hitler 
and Mussolini. There is little doubt that the Commu- 
nist charges of collaboration against Archbishop Stepi- 
nac, of which he was found guilty in a postwar political 
trial, were greatly exaggerated. Stepinac belonged 
to that wing of the Croatian clergy which before the 
war accepted the principle of a united Yugoslav state, 
albeit under a monarchy as it was at that time; further- 
more, to the extent that this was possible during the war, 
he spoke out against the fascist methods of the Ustashi, 
whose leader Pavelic was. The Communist regime was 
unwilling to relent, however, and the severe prison sen- 
tence imposed on Stepinac for his alleged collaboration 
with the Croatian separatists made him a martyr in the 
eyes of many of his co-religionists, as well as of the 
Papal See. 


Although released from prison a few years ago (be- 
fore the expiration of his term), Stepinac was restricted 
to his native village until his recent death. The more 
intransigent among the Croatian Communists did not 
even wish to permit his mortal remains to be brougnt 
back to the archepiscopal see of Zagreb for interment, 
but this was made possible through the last-minute per- 
sonal intervention of Dr. Bakaric. Consequently, visitors 
to the medieval cathedral in Zagreb can see pious wor- 
shippers lighting votive candles and praying at the tomb 
of the archbishop who suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the Communist state. His successor, appointed by the 
Pope, received a formal expression of good wishes from 
Bakaric upon his installation in office, and has been 
permitted to journey to Rome on several occasions in 
recent years. These developments leave little doubt of 
the regime’s desire to place its relations with the Roman 
Catholics, as well as with the other churches, on a peace- 
able basis. 


Experimentation in Agriculture 


While the regime’s conciliation efforts toward the 
Catholic Church indicate some liberalization of its cul- 
tural policies, they are not the product of any basically 
new decision. Such a decision, however, cannot be side- 
stepped by the Tito regime as far as its future agricul- 
tural policy is concerned. To be sure, Yugoslavia today 
is no longer the predominantly agricultural country that 
it was ten years ago. Nearly half of its gainfully em- 


ployed population is now engaged in work other than 
agriculture. Industry, wholesale trade and the bulk of 
retail trade, banking, and transportation were completely 
nationalized immediately after the Communists seized 
power, and subsequent economic reforms only loosened 
the operational structure without modifying public own- 
ership in these areas. The greater part of agriculture, on 
the contrary, remains in the hands of peasants who 
privately own their land. 


By a law adopted in 1953, private land ownership was 
limited to a maximum of 10 hectares (24 acres) of use- 
ful land. Moreover, shortly before this date, the peasants 
were permitted to withdraw from production coopera- 
tives, with the result that small, primitive farms, incapa- 
ble of development by their own resources, now pre- 
dominate throughout most of the country. The former 
Serbian and Croatian big farmers, who possessed well- 
developed technological knowledge as well as the neces- 
sary capital to improve their farms, have been supplanted 
by much less experienced former agricultural workers 
and impoverished cottagers, while the large farms for- 
merly owned by Hungarian landed proprietors and 
wealthy German farmers in the important agricultural 
regions of northern Serbia and Croatia have been 
replaced by state-operated enterprises which, in the 
beginning, often suffered from untrained management. 

Thus a number of basic problems remain unsolved in 
Yugoslav agriculture, and wide-ranging experimenta- 
tion in this field is still continuing. (This, incidentally, 
is no longer true of Yugoslav industry where the period 
of experimentation, begun around 1950 with administra- 
tive decentralization and measures for associating work- 
ers in plant management, already ended a few years ago. 
The new system has found its level of adjustment,* 
and production is now rising rapidly, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, with minimal fluctuations; in fact, 
during the last few years, Yugoslavia’s rate of industrial 
growth has exceeded that of the Soviet Union.) 

It is now hoped that progress can also be made in 
agriculture by replacing the tightly organized production 
cooperatives, which the peasants view with deep sus- 
picion, with specialized, functional cooperatives such as 
credit unions, purchasing and marketing cooperatives, 
stock raising cooperatives, and so forth. But it is the 
so-called ‘‘general cooperatives’ that the regime is pro- 


4See M. Bogosavljevic and M. Pesakovic, La gestion ouvriere 
d'une usine (Workers’ Management of a Factory), Editions 
Jugoslavija, Belgrade, 1960. This excellent monograph (also 
published in English translation) describes the model system at 
the Rade Koncar electrical engineering plant and gives a good 
idea of the functioning of worker self-management in Yugo- 
slavia. 
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moting most assiduously. These combine a number of 
tasks in their scope of activity, and at the same time 
their members are allowed to retain private ownership of 
their land, animals, buildings and hand implements. 
The general cooperatives receive generous financial 
assistance from the state for the procurement of expen- 
sive equipment, thus resulting in special benefits for 
peasants who accept the government’s agricultural 
program. 


This compromise solution between agrarian socialism 
and private farm ownership is similar to the approach 
now practiced in Poland, and the Yugoslav general 
cooperatives may be compared in some of their basic 
features, though not in all details, with the Polish “agri- 
cultural circles.’ This path toward modern forms of 
agricultural production is in any case more humane than 
the forced socialization just recently completed in the 
Communist-ruled part of Germany and soon to be con- 
cluded in Czechoslovakia also. It remains an open ques- 
tion, however, how successful the Yugoslav formula will 
prove in terms of production technology. Vice-President 
Kardelj sounded a warning note in this regard when he 
pointed out that the Soviet Union at present has about 
five tractors for each 1,000 hectares of land, and Czech- 
oslovakia about six, as compared to barely more than two 
for an equivalent land area in Yugoslavia. It is true, of 
course, that many parts of Yugoslavia—such, for exam- 
ple, as the Alpine region of Slovenia or the narrow cul- 
tivable strips of coastline between the arid limestone 
mountains of Dalmatia and the sea—present very limited, 
if any, opportunities for large-scale farming. Also, the 
attitude of the agricultural population toward collectiv- 
ism varies greatly, and usually inversely to the suitability 
of their land for large-scale farming. Thus it is the poor 
peasants of mountainous Macedonia, rather than the rela- 
tively rich farmers tilling the fertile plains of the Voyvo- 
dina and Croatian Slavonia, who are more willing to 
work within a cooperative framework. Thanks to un- 
usually favorable weather conditions, the 1959 growing 
and harvesting season produced record crops, which tem- 
porarily eased Yugoslavia’s agricultural problem. But 
such felicitous circumstances cannot be counted upon 
always. 


Better External Relations 


Thanks to the gratifying progress of recent years in 
the development of its domestic economy, Yugoslavia’s 
economic dependence on foreign countries—and hence 
its vulnerability to external political pressures—have 
been reduced. The Soviet bloc has not renewed the 
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economic blockade that was enforced against Yugo- 
slavia from the time of Stalin’s 1948 rupture with Tito 
until the Khrushchev-Tito reconciliation of 1955; how- 
ever, since the new cooling-off of relations between 
Moscow and Belgrade, Yugoslavia has not been receiv- 
ing very friendly economic treatment at the hands of 
most of the bloc countries, particularly the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, Czechoslovakia, and even—for some 
time now—Poland. (Belgrade has not been permitted 
to send even an observer to meetings of the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance, the chief Soviet bloc organ 
for economic cooperation.) Nevertheless, between 25 
and 28 percent of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade is still 
carried on with East European countries, while Western 
Europe accounts for 50 percent, and North and South 
American countries for 10-12 percent. 

Yugoslavia’s international financial position is also 
improved. The government has managed to repay most 
of the economic assistance loans which were extended 
by the West during the period of the country’s greatest 
difficulties, and it now experiences no trouble in obtain- 
ing medium-term trade credits when new orders for 
goods are placed abroad. Yugoslavia even maintains 
normal trade, payments and travel relations with the 
German Federal Republic despite Bonn’s action three 
years ago severing diplomatic relations with Belgrade 
because of Tito’s decision to exchange ambassadors with 
East Germany. In fact, tourists from West Germany top 
the numerical list of foreign visitors to Yugoslavia. 

Relations with Yugoslavia’s immediate neighbors have 
recently. been marked by a continued strengthening of 
economic contacts and an easing of political tensions. 
The adjacent “People’s Democracies” of Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria have avoided any new incidents 
along their borders with Yugoslavia, and commercial 
traffic across these frontiers is fairly normal; only with 
Communist Albania have there been continued sharp 
differences. Yugoslavia is also on better terms than 
formerly with its non-Communist neighbors. Since the 
settlement of the conflict over Trieste, Italy has entered 
into lively trade relations with Yugoslavia and hopes 
shortly to win first place in the Yugoslav import mar- 
ket. With Austria, the few remaining points of dispute 
in regard to outstanding financial claims dating from 
an earlier period and the legal status of the small Slo- 
venian minority in the Austrian province of Carinthia 
are now on the way to an amicable settlement. Yugo- 
slavia and the NATO country of Greece are today linked 
in a truly close friendship, their collaboration being in 
part a residue of the former Balkan Pact, and in part 
inspired, probably, by their mutual antagonism toward 
troublesome Albania. (The Balkan Pact, which included 


Turkey, has lost its military significance and practically 
ceased to be effective as a consequence of the Greco- 
Turkish conflict over Cyprus.) 

Despite these generally smooth relations with neigh- 
boring countries, Yugoslavia, ostracized by the Sino- 
Soviet bloc and yet separated from the Atlantic com- 
munity of Western powers by a gap which can hardly 
be bridged by a Communist power, would feel its politi- 
cal isolation much more keenly were it not for the 
number of new friendships that have been built up 
abroad. In the main, Yugoslavia has won these new 
friends among the uncommitted, newly independent 
nations of the former colonial world. Tito himself has 
visited the capitals of a number of Asian countries, 
including India, Burma and Indonesia. He has also ex- 
changed state visits with President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic, and has initiated close economic and 
technical cooperation with Abyssinia. There have been 
reciprocal manifestations of friendship from many 
scattered countries: at the April congress of the 
SAYWP, for instance, goodwill delegations from Al- 
geria and Ghana, Guinea and Morocco, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela, were conspicuous among the foreign attendants. 
Commercially speaking, these new ties do not mean much 
to Yugoslavia at the present time, and experts doubt that 
exports to the underdeveloped countries, even in the next 
few years, will attain a level as high as 10 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s total export trade. However, from the 
political standpoint, Belgrade finds it in its own interest 
to continue to develop these relationships, even at the 
cost of some economic sacrifice. 


Mentor to the New Nations 


In fact, various motives underlie the budding friend- 
ships between Yugoslavia and the underdeveloped or 
newly-emergent nations. Most of the ex-colonial coun- 
tries are inclinéd toward some kind of planned economic 
system, in some cases toward a socialist or semi-social- 
istic form of national socio-economic reconstruction; 
and they see in Yugoslavia’s “‘socialist market economy”’ 
—combining public ownership with competition between 
socialized enterprises—useful lessons for their own 
reconstruction plans. Thus, even if Belgrade has not 
become a third Mecca for the Communist world after 
Moscow and Peking, as seemed possible following Kru- 
shchev’s 1955 recognition of the Yugoslav ‘“‘way to 
socialism,”’ it can now take consolation in its newfound 
prestige as respected mentor to the growing company 
of emergent states. 

Most of these countries have far less qualms about 
seeking advice and assistance from a lesser power like 


Yugoslavia, which is tied to neither of the opposing 
world blocs, than from the Soviet Union, a world power 
with expansive political ambitions. Consequently, Tito 
can still compete successfully with Khrushchev, or with 
Mao, for the friendship of the underdeveloped nations, 
and by winning their sympathies he stands to derive a 
certain degree of moral support in facing up to the 
Kremlin’s massive power politics. Finally, Yugoslavia’s 
new friendships in Asia and Africa can be expected to 
augment the effectiveness of its role in the United 
Nations as well. 


Thus far, Belgrade’s policy has been to cultivate these 
relationships bilaterally and to eschew any attempt at 
the formation of a ‘‘third bloc’ between the Western 
democratic and Sino-Soviet camps. Yugoslavia evidently 
does not regard such an effort as very promising, and also 
wishes to avoid putting too much strain on existing 
relationships, either with the Soviet bloc or with the 
Western colonial powers, by unduly flaunting the new 
friendships in Asia and Africa. For this latter reason, 
Yugoslav propaganda in the underdeveloped areas 
refrains from polemics against Moscow; and Belgrade 
does not carry its support of the Algerian independence 
movement so far as to jeopardize relations with France. 
While the visitor to Yugoslavia is apt to encounter 
wounded Algerian independence fighters who have 
found refuge there in great numbers, the Tito regime 
has not recognized (as has Peking, for example) the 
government of Ferhat Abbas, nor entered into any kind 
of official relations with it. Belgrade’s anxiety to pre- 
serve cordial relations with France has obviously been 
heightened because of the severance of diplomatic con- 
nections with Bonn. 

Yugoslavia’s conduct in connection with the recent 
collapse of the summit conference has again underlined 
the determination of the Tito regime to persist on its 
present independent course. When Khrushchev’s belli- 
cosity torpedoed the parley even before it had gotten 
under way, Belgrade commented on this event in a spirit 
of neutral objectivity and carefully avoided attributing 
the blame for what had happened to either side. This 
restraint promptly called down upon the Yugoslav 
regime the wrath of Moscow and Peking, whose ensuing 
propaganda barrage took the theme that ‘Tito is forsak- 
ing his duty in refusing to take sides against the Amer- 
ican aggressor.” 

Indeed, it is precisely the sort of partisanship de- 
manded by Moscow that the Tito regime intends to avoid. 
And it persists in this course because it firmly believes 
that only by acting independently of the two opposing 
world blocs can it continue to play an effective and in- 
fluential role in the international political arena. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The “Classless Society” Part Il 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The March-April issue carried two articles on social stratification in the USSR, 
with particular reference to the changes that have occurred in this area within the past few years. 
The following articles by Messrs. Barton and Kahan, which complete this journal’s survey of 
equality and inequality in Soviet society, examine the actual status of what are referred to in Com- 
munist terminology as the two “non-antagonistic classes’’—workers and peasants. Mr. Barton's 
article deals specifically with recent developments in labor legislation, while Mr. Kahan presents 
a historical sketch of the relationship between the peasantry and the regime and an analysis of 


current Soviet agricultural policies. 


The Current Status of the Soviet Worker 


THE CLASS STRUCTURE of Soviet society and its 
development can, and indeed should, be studied from 
different vantage points. Thus, for example, one may 
concentrate on the privileges and burdens of the differ- 
ent social groups, or the relationship between the groups 
in terms of power as well as of material conditions, the 
links of the various groups with the ruling apparatus, 
the degree of social mobility, and so on. Social science 
now offers complex and often subtle techniques to deal 
with the various aspects of the problem. But if these 
studies are to be based on firm ground, it still is essen- 
tial to proceed in the classical fashion and begin by 
analyzing the status of each of the important classes. 
The present article is an inquiry into the present posi- 
5 A aL AE a A a LL aan bel 8 
Mr. Barton is a sociologist and economist of Czech ori- 
gin, who now resides in France. He has published 
numerous works on the Soviet economy and society, the 
most recent of which is L’Institution concentrationnaire 
en Russie (Librairie Plon, Paris, 1959). 
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By Paul Barton 


tion of the Soviet worker, as it emerges after the many 
reforms—some more some less important—that it has 
been undergoing. 


Diffusion of Coercion 


On April 25, 1956, with a minimum of publicity, a 
degree was promulgated in Moscow which produced the 
most significant changes in the Soviet worker’s status 
since the death of Stalin:1 prosecution of workers ab- 
senting themselves from work without valid reason was 
discontinued,? the prohibition of unauthorized changes 
of employment was repealed,’ and the authority to effect 


1D. S. Karev, ed., Shornik zakonodatelnykh aktov o trude (Col- 
lection of Labor Laws), Gosiurizdat, Moscow, 1956, pp. 74-76. 
2 Decree of June 26, 1940, Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 
SSSR, (Bulletin of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR), 1940, 
No. 20. 


3 Decree of July 17, 1940, Izvestia, July 18, 1940. 


compulsory transfers of workers from plant to plant was 
withdrawn.‘ 


Soon after it had appeared in print, the new law 
was exhaustively analyzed in this journal by the late 
Jerzy Gliksman, an authority on Soviet labor, whose ar- 
ticle also succeeded in reconstructing certain unpublished 
amendments which as early as 1951, had already modi- 
fied Stalin’s oppressive labor decrees of 1940.° Gliks- 
man convincingly identified the rising concern of the 
Soviet rulers with the problem of increasing labor pro- 
ductivity as the underlying motivation for the new trend 
in Soviet labor policy: with the advance of technological 
development in the Soviet Union and the emergence of 
an urban proletariat, the brutally coercive measure of the 
old labor legislation had become antiquated, and they 
impeded rather than promoted efficiency. Before that, 
the element of compulsion in Soviet labor policy had 
been increasing gradually since 1928, and the periodic 
disruption of industrial relations that it caused had more 
than once forced the Soviet government to relax pressure 
on the wage-earners. It is now clear that toward the 
end of Stalin’s rule labor relations in Soviet Russia had 
degenerated to the point of complete chaos.® 


Gliksman also showed that the 1956 decree had by 
no means put an end to the use of coercion in main- 
taining labor discipline. He stressed in particular the 
coercive effect of Soviet seniority rules, of the penalties 
for unexcused absence from work, of the “labor book,” 
and of the manipulation of social insurance benefits. 
Subsequent development has fully confirmed this diag- 
nosis: indeed, the network of constraint entangling the 
Soviet worker today remains, if anything, even tighter 
than Mr. Gliksman supposed. While the recent changes 
generally tend to soften the harshest provisions of earlier 
legislation, they also introduce additional severities. 


What, then, is the present position of the Soviet 
worker who desires to leave his job? According to the 
1956 decree, he need only inform the plant manage- 
ment a fortnight in advance, except where he may have 
been employed for a specified period of time or until 
completion of a specific work assignment. Neverthe- 
less, there remain various effective means of influencing 
his decision. First of all, economic pressure. For ex- 
ample, if the worker is cultivating a plot of land, he will 


4 Decree of October 19, 1940, Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 
SSSR, 1940, No. 42. 

® Jerzy Gliksman, “Recent Trends in Soviet Labor Policy,” 
Problems of Communism, July-August, 1956, p. 20. 

® Cf. Paul Barton, ‘La législation du travail en URSS’ and 
“Les rapports de travail en URSS,” Le Contrat Social, Nos. 5 
and 6, September and November, 1958. 


lose it upon leaving his job since it is the plants that as- 
sign plots to their employees; furthermore, current leg- 
islation’ provides that the wage-earner may use his plot 
only as long as he is employed by the enterprise which 
assigned it to him. Thus, the worker who leaves his job 
automatically loses a substantial portion of his food sup- 
ply.* Furthermore, most social security benefits, par- 
ticularly paid leave, sick-pay, pregnancy, and maternity 
benefits are scaled according to the length of uninter- 
rupted employment in the same enterprise.29 With 
every change in jobs, moreover, the wage-earner loses his 
right to sick-pay for a period of six months. 


In addition to these economic pressures, a number of 
administrative measures remain in force. Specifically, 
these are connected with the labor book, the interior 
passport, and the recruitment of labor for industries in 
which working conditions are particularly hard and the 
pay is low. Every wage-earner must possess a labor 
book which contains information about himself, his suc- 
cessive jobs, the distinctions he has been awarded, and 
the reasons for any separation from his work. The plant 
management keeps the book for every worker in its em- 
ploy until he is paid off.1° In view of the official atti- 
tude which condemns labor turnover as a symptom of 
demoralization, the wage-earner whose book shows sev- 
eral job changes will encounter serious difficulties when 
he tries to find better-paid work. 


All Soviet citizens must also have a passport issued by 
the police, and police permission must be asked for every 
change of residence, which is then entered in the docu- 
ment.’ Without this passport a Soviet worker cannot 
be hired; and in coal mines, armament factories, banks 
and savings banks, the management is even obliged to 
take it away from him for the duration of his employ- 
ment. It is significant that on March 23, 1956, just one 
month before the repeal of the prohibition to change em- 
ployment, the Moscow City Soviet passed a special de- 
cree to enforce strict observance of the passport regula- 
tions, and that further similar decrees were promulgated 


7 P. I. Kudryatsev, ed., Yuridichesky slovar (Dictionary of Law), 
Gosiurizdat, Moscow, 1956, Vol. II, pp. 34-35 and 351-352. 
8 Cf. Serge N. Prokopovicz, Histoire économique de l’'URSS, Le 
Portulan, Paris 1952, pp. 422-423; Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR. 
Statisticheski sbornik, (The economy of the USSR. Statistical 
Handbook) Gosstatidzat, Moscow, 1956, pp. 111, 119 and 120; 
Solomon M. Schwarz, Labor in the Soviet Union, Praeger, New 
York, 1952, p. 217. 

9D. S. Karev, op. cit., pp. 337-355. 

10 [bid., pp. 20-23; A. I. Denissov, ed., Trudovoe pravo, Entstk- 
lopedicheski slovar (Labor law, Encyclopedic Dictionary), BSE, 
Moscow, 1959, pp. 442-443. 

11 P, J. Kudriavtsev, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 102-103. 
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in April and August of 1958.12 Thus the worker who 
has left his job, especially if he did so against the wishes 
of the plant management, may meet with a refusal when 
he presents his passport to the police for permission to 
move elsewhere. 

Even if he finds work in the locality where he lives, 
he runs the risk of not being able to keep it long, thanks 
to the system of organized recruitment, known as orgna- 
bor. A government body especially established for this 
purpose is charged with procuring a given number of 
workers every year for assignment to enterprises with a 
low supply of manpower. To do this, it can direct a 
plant to release some of its workers for reassignment, 
and the plant thus tapped must surrender the number 
of workers requested. It stands to reason that it will 
select those who have least seniority or are otherwise 
considered undesirable. The men recruited in this way 
must usually sign a contract for two or three years and 
are often transferred over great distances to unskilled 
labor jobs.1° The number of such labor conscripts has 
grown considerably in recent years, with most of them 
being sent to the remote eastern and northern regions 
where until not very long ago the corrective labor camps 
were the principal suppliers of labor. 

Thus, the constraints on the mobility of labor are 
being diffused rather than significantly relaxed. During 
the 1930’s and 1940's, Soviet labor policy aimed at con- 
centrating the apparatus of coercion as much as possible. 
In the 1950's, however, the tendency has been to dis- 
perse the means of compulsion, exposing the wage- 
earner to a variety of pressures which can be applied 
with greater flexibility. 


Labor Discipline 


A similar trend can be observed in the modifications 
of labor disciplinary regulations. Gliksman’s research 
shows that after the enactment of the unpublished 1951 
decree, only those guilty of prolonged or repeated ab- 
sences from work were brought to court. The decree of 
1956 went even farther in the direction of moderation in 
that it reserved even such cases for discretionary action 
by the plant managers, who are authorized to impose 


12 Biulleten Ispolnitelnovo Komiteta Moskovskovo gorodskovo 
soveta, (Bulletin of the Executive Committee of the Moscow 
City Soviet), 1956, No. 8, and 1958, Nos. 11 and 19. 

13.N. G. Alexandrov, Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo (Soviet Labor 
Law), Gosiurizdat, Moscow, 1954, pp. 158-161; A. I. Denis- 
sov, ed., op. cit., pp. 237-238, V. Moskalenko, ‘Problems of the 
Organised Recruitment of Workers,’ Sotsialisticheski Trud, 
1960, No. 4. 
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such disciplinary measures as temporary reduction or 
suspension of seniority bonuses and dismissal from work 
with notation in the labor book that the employee has 
been “‘dismissed for absence without valid reason.” The 
workers, as we shall see later, can still be taken to court; 
but instead of being automatic, this measure is now re- 
stricted to particularly serious infractions and has become 
procedurally more complicated. 

At the same time, the authority of factory- managers, "4 
as well as of supervisors at various levels of responsi- 
bility,° has been significantly increased in many other 
respects. The Soviet leadership quite clearly attaches a 
good deal of importance to this decentralization of dis- 
ciplinary authority, and the process can be expected to 
be carried still farther in the future, particularly if the 
system proves efficient in practice. The following ex- 
tract from an article published by an official Soviet re- 
view may be indicative of the future trend: 


The consolidation of the principle of unified command, the 
extension of the rights not only of plant managers but also 
of superintendents, foremen and group-chiefs is of immense 
importance for the strengthening of labor discipline since it 
enables them better to stimulate the workers and to deal with 
those who violate discipline. If a certain member of a group 
has infringed labor discipline, if he has been absent without 
valid reason, if he has come late or has not carried out his 
task, the group-chief, according to the procedure in force, 
cannot punish him, just as he cannot reward a good worker. 
Real life demands that such rights should be given to leaders 
at lower levels also. This will increase their authority and 
have a good influence on . . . labor discipline.1¢ 


It would be well to bear in mind, however, that re- 
spect for the managers and supervisors as competent 
technicians and organizers of production could easily be 
undermined if, in the eyes of the workers, they should 
become watch-dogs primarily preoccupied with disci- 
pline. In view of the extraordinary rigor with which 
labor discipline is enforced in the Soviet Union, this 
could indeed become a real danger, and it is unlikely 
that either the government or the managers are oblivious 
to it. The managerial and supervisory personnel are 
thus likely to be circumspect in asserting their discipli- 
nary authority, and this may well have entered into the 
policy-makers’ calculations. Viewed in this light, the 
recent reforms assume yet another aspect: in newly ar- 
ticulating the system of labor constraints, the Soviet lead- 
ership may be trying not only to put an end to the 


14D. S. Karev, op. cit., pp. 179-180. 

15 [bid., pp. 10-14. 

16 G, Podorov, ‘“The Strengthening of Labor Discipline, an-Im- 
portant Factor of the Growth of Productivity,” Sotsialisticheski 
Trud, 1957, No. 5. 


clumsiness and red tape which habitually result from ex- 

cessive concentration of authority, but also to develop a 
system of discipline enforcement that would be flexible 
and resilient and would avoid violent shocks to labor 
morale and productivity. 


The Shock Absorbers 


To ease the managers’ task of enforcing discipline, 
so-called “comrades courts’ have been set up in enter- 
prises employing 100 persons or more.17 Regulations 
concerning the organization of these ‘‘courts’’, their jur- 
isdiction and rules of procedure, were adopted—though 
not published—in 1951, very probably in conjunction 
with the abolition of the regular courts’ jurisdiction in 
the field of labor discipline. In most enterprises, how- 


17 According to new regulations now in preparation this limit is 
to be reduced to 50 persons. I. I. Yankin, “Comrades’ Courts at 
the Present Stage of Their Development,” Sovetskoe/Gosudarstvo 
i Pravo, 1959, No. 11. 


ever they did not actually appear until after the pro- 
mulgation of the decree of April 25, 1956.18 

Comrades’ courts have an old tradition in the Soviet 
Union. First established in units of the Red Army after 
the Bolshevik Revolution," they were transplanted by a 
decree of November 14, 1919, to industrial enterprises 
in order to punish non-compliance with labor laws, wage 
agreements, factory rules, and the like. The ‘workers’ 
disciplinary courts’, as they were then known, were at- 
tached to trade union bodies and were composed of three 
members representing the factory administration, the 
trade union, and the general workers’ meeting. The 
punishments they were authorized to impose included 
public reprimand, suspension from trade union elections 
for a period not exceeding six months, demotion and 


18 Cf. article by G. Anashkin, Deputy Minister of Justice of the 
RSFSR, Izvestia, December 14, 1956; and I. Zherebtsov, ‘The 
Comrades’ Court in Action,” Sovietskaia Yustitsia (Soviet Jus- 
tice), 1957, No. 1. 

19 Sobranie uzakonenit i rasporyazhenii RSFSR, (Collection of 
Statutes and Decrees of the RSFSR), 1918, No. 55. 
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reduced pay for a maximum of one month, and subjec- 
tion to “socially useful hard labor” with corresponding 
pay; and particularly obstructive workers could be dis- 
missed and sent to concentration camps (kontsentra- 
tsionnye lageri).2° A decree published in April 1921, 
just after the inauguration of the NEP (New Economic 
Policy), specified that workers could be summoned be- 
fore these courts either by the trade union or by the 
management. It also enumerated a number of offenses 
"which were made actionable before the courts, and ex- 
tended the range of punishments.?1_ With the launching 
of the five-year plans, a series of new provisions “was 
promulgated which systematized the institution.?? 


For some twenty years the comrades’ courts were an 
important instrument in the perpetual Soviet campaign 
to “‘strengthen discipline”. Judging from the descrip- 
tion of a session held in 1937, the procedure gave the 
accused little chance to defend himself. At the end of a 
trade union meeting, the president read the charge 
against a worker who, without having received any previ- 
ous notice, had to improvise his own defense; all those 
present, even if they knew nothing about the case under 
examination, had the right to intervene in the discussion, 
and after half an hour a conclusion was reached which 
the accused was compelled to accept.?? A few years 
later, probably as a result of the 1940 decrees which 
fixed regular court penalties for infringement of labor 
discipline, the comrades’ courts fell into temporary 
disuse. 


As constituted at present, the comrades’ courts are 
composed of 5-7 members in small plants, and 11-15 in 
larger establishments. The members are ‘‘elected” in a 
single-list election by secret ballot, and they in turn, by a 
show of hands, “‘choose’”’ the president of the court, who 
at every session is assisted by two members of the “court” 
panel, selected by himself. This collegium is called 
upon to punish the following offenses: absence without 
valid reason, late arrival at work, early departure, arriv- 
ing in a state of intoxication, non-compliance with orders 
of superiors, unsatisfactory performance and interruption 
of work due to a worker’s negligence, careless attitude to- 
ward plant property, neglect of safety regulations, and 
other infringements of labor discipline. The punish- 
ments it can impose include public reprimand, public dis- 
grace, recommendation to the plant manager to demote 
or dismiss the culprit, or to submit the case to investi- 


20 Tbid., 1919, No. 56. 

21 [bid., 1921, No. 23/24. 

2? [bid., 1928, No. 114; 1930, No. 4; 1931, No. 114. 

°3 Harold J. Berman, Justice in Russta, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1950, pp. 266-269. 
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gating or judicial bodies for possible prosecution. Regu- 
ulations now being prepared would also empower the 
comrades’ courts to impose fines up to 100 rubles and 
make recommendations to managers that offenders be 
switched to lower-paid work for periods not exceeding 
three months.*4 

It is the plant manager alone, however, who can 
bring a case before a comrades’ court, and this is a most 
important point. He can, by his own authority, punish 
all the infractions mentioned above by disciplinary sanc- 
tions; he resorts to the comrades’ courts merely in cases 
where he finds it more convenient not to act on his own 
authority.2° Moreover, if the decision adopted by the 
“court” displeases him, he can send the case back for 
reexamination.?® The managers have probably had little 
need so far to resort to such action, as the comrades’ 
courts are, according to the official Soviet trade union 
daily, Trud, ‘mainly composed of members of the fac- 
tory administration”.*7 Since the packing of the com- 
rades’ courts with administrative personnel has been al- 
luded to, and recently even criticized, elsewhere in the 
Soviet official press,?S it is not unlikely that some changes 
in this respect may take place in the near future. But 
even if the “judges” should be chosen mainly from 
among the workers, there is little doubt that the com- 
rades’ courts would still have to help the management 
enforce discipline. The institution would simply be 
better adapted to its function as shock-absorber. 

The advantages, for a manager, of being able to act 
through a comrades’ court rather than act himself to 
punish workers under his command are obvious. Re- 


sponsibility for decisions injurious to the workers’ dig- 


nity is thus shifted from his shoulders to the trade union. 
Moreover recalcitrant workers tend to be intimidated 
by the spectacular procedure of the comrades’ courts 
even more than by the penalties themselves. It is in fact 
stipulated that hearings should take place in the factory 
itself,?® at a time when the personnel can “be present 
and take an active part in the discussion of the cases 
investigated”, and that “the decision should be an- 
nounced to all those present at the hearing and should 
be made known to all the personnel’. Recently it has 


247. J. Yankin, op. cit. 


25 A. Denissov, op. cit., pp. 437-438. 

26 Pravda Ukrainy, February 15, 1959. 

27 February 4, 1959. 

28 T. N. Dobrovolskaia, ‘New Regulations Concerning the Most 
Important Problems of the Organization and Activity of the 
Comrades’ Courts,’ Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1959, No. 
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29 Pravda Ukrainy, February 15, 1959. 

30 A. I. Denissov, op. cit., p. 438. 
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even been proposed that the sentence should be made 
known to the condemned worker’s neighbors.*1 

Intimidation and a continued lack of procedural safe- 
guards thus seem to characterize the comrades’ courts 
now as they did in the 1930’s. Perhaps the most elo- 
quent indication of the Soviet workers’ confidence in this 
“socialist’’ institution is the comment of a ‘‘court’’ presi- 
dent in a large chemical concern: 


From our experience of the work in a comrades’ court, we 
know that many transgressors would prefer to be absent while 
the comrades’ court judges their case.°? 


The Role of Trade Unions 


The renewal of certain rights, which had once been 
granted to the factory committees but had later fallen 
into disuse, points to the same tendency to use trade 
union bodies as shock absorbers between management 
and labor. Thus in 1958 the regulation requiring the 
approval of the factory committee before any worker 
could be dismissed was reintroduced. These committees 
are so subservient to management, however, that it is 
hard to see how they could protect workers from arbi- 
trary hiring and firing, especially since the committees 
have more than once proved their impotence in this re- 
spect.2 On the other hand, in view of this additional 
opportunity to place the responsibility for objectionable 
practices at the door of the trade unions, the usefulness 
of the regulation to the regime becomes apparent. 

Another example of this type of exploitation of trade 
unions is the reintroduction of certain old provisions 
concerning the fixing and revision of output norms. 
During the Stalin era, management had gradually as- 
sumed full control in these matters and made its de- 
cisions on a completely unilateral basis. In 1956 the 
government issued new regulations which specified that 
management could change output norms only in agree- 
ment with the factory committee and also outlined the 
procedure for settling conflicts between management and 
the committees in such cases.?4 It is characteristic, how- 
ever, that a decree of the Central Trade Union Council 


81Social Courts, an Important Form of the Struggle Against 
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quickly asserted that in exercising this new prerogative 
the factory committees should regard themselves as the 
managers’ auxiliaries and should make every effort to in- 
crease output.*® Under these circumstances the intent 
of the new regulations seems to be little more than to 
make the factory committees responsible for dealing with 
workers irritated by the manipulation of norms. 

Nevertheless, trade union co-responsibility for fixing 
norms does have its dangers. As they cannot hide be- 
hind a wall of bureaucratic indifference, the unions, 
especially those on the lower levels, sometimes find it 
difficult to resist pressures put on them by aggrieved 
workers. Dissatisfaction provoked by revisions of the 
norms occasionally contaminates the union organizations 
themselves. Here, for example, is what Sotsialisticheski 
Trud, a monthly journal of the State Commission on 
Labor and Wages, had to say on the subject: 


Some trade union committees have declared themselves in an 
unprincipled manner against the revision of output norms 
which no longer correspond to changed technical and organ- 
izational conditions. A wrong attitude of this kind was 
taken, for example, by the factory committee of the Leningrad 
electric clock factory and later by the Leningrad Regional 
Committee of the Machine Builders’ Union.3¢ 


On another occasion the same paper complained again: 


Some plant directors claim that no’ preparation for a revision 
of output norms are being made because the factory com- 
mittees do not agree to revisions planned by the manage- 
ment.*? 


Under somewhat similar circumstances, it was reported 
later, the Central Committee of the Machine Builders’ 
Union had to step in and discipline the factory commit- 
tee of the Luben Machine Factory Kommunard, which 
obstinately refused to give its consent to a revision of 
output norms.** Even where the trade unions do not 
actually adopt the workers’ attitude, the union officials 


are obliged to step rather warily. Thus the author of a 


‘recent article on labor discipline deplored the comrades’ 


courts’ want of diligence and explained ironically that 
“some trade union and party officials” seemed unable 
to find time “‘to deal with this necessary but embarrass- 
ing and stormy business.” *° 


35 Cf. B. Shuruyev, “Strict Observance of the New Procedure 
for the Revision of Output Norms,” Sotsialisticheski Trud, 1957, 
INO 12: 

36 V. Shuruyev, op. cit. 

37 Z. Lukashin, “Some Lessons of the Revision of Norms,” 
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The comrades’ court is only one of the new organs 
recently introduced in the Soviet factory in order to in- 
crease efficiency of production. In 1955 the Scientific 
and Technical Societies, composed of engineers and tech- 
nicians, were integrated into the trade unions and trans- 
formed into a ‘‘mass organization”. Their membership 
rose from about 200,000-300,000 in 1955 to 600,- 
000 in 1957, 800,000 in 1958, and 1,000,000 in 1959. 
By 1957, 17,000 units of the Scientific and Technical So- 
cieties were established inside the Soviet plants, and at 
the beginning of 1959 their number had risen to 24,000. 
A national congress of these societies met in October 
1959. 

Simultaneously, another “mass organization’, group- 
ing together the “rationalizators’” and inventors, was 
founded under the trade unions’ guidance. The pur- 
pose of this association—which also has set up units 
within the plants and already boasts a membership of 
two million—is to improve the training of its members, 
help them out in their projects, and protect their copy- 
rights. The association held its first national congress 
in September 1959. 

While both these organizations are intended to pro- 
tect the privileges of their members, recruited mostly 
from the industrial bureaucracy, they also play an auxili- 
Thus, in 
1958, “permanent production conferences” were inau- 


ary part in the organization of production. 


gurated in plants employing not less than 100 persons. 
These conferences are partly elected by the employees 
and partly appointed by management and the plant or- 
ganizations of the party, the Komsomol, and the Scien- 
tific and Technical Societies. Within the limits of the 
initiative allowed the plants, they are expected to take 
part in working out plans and investment schemes, 
examine the organization of labor and production, sub- 
mit suggestions bearing on these matters to the man- 
agement, and so forth. 

At the same time, the functions of the factory com- 
mittee, 7.e. the trade union organ which to some extent 
patronizes all these bodies, have been redefined. Some 
of its prerogatives have been transferred to one or the 
other of the new organizations. Thus, for example, 
most of the factory commitees‘ functions in the fields of 
organization of labor and industrial relations, such as 
control of wage scales and output norms, drives for im- 
provement in the quality of production and reduction 
of prime costs, checking the application of inventions, 
etc., have been assigned to the permanent production 
conference. In some respects, indeed, the powers of 
this body are greater than were those of the factory 
committee: 
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[The production conference] examines plans for industrial, 
residential and cultural buildings, as well as the projected 
measures for the actual utilization of investment funds; it 
puts forward suggestions for perfecting the utilization of 
investment funds; it puts forward suggestions for perfecting 
the administration within the plant and for improving the 
working of its apparatus.4° 


On the other hand, the factory committees have been 
granted some new rights which they did not enjoy before. 
Thus they are now to take part, apparently in an advis- 
ory capacity, in the working out of production programs, 
and to give their opinion of candidates for a large num- 
ber of executive jobs.41 Even though they have no 
voice in the appointment of top management officials 
who are not designated by the plant manager,*? this new 
role considerably increases the trade union committees’ 
influence in plant management. 


All these measures tending to give the trade unions a 
larger share in the organization of production are in- 
dicative of an attempt to counterbalance the economic 
bureaucracy and keep its aspirations for independence 
in check. It is significant that the decree establishing the 
permanent production conference provides for direct 
communication between this body and the plant man- 
agers superior authorities. ‘The sovnarkhozy, min- 
istries and other high economic bodies are expected to 
assist the production conferences in every possible way 
in their work and in carrying out the decisions adopted 
by them’’, reads the relevant provision of the decree.* 


The government thus tries to make use of friction be- 
tween the workers and the executives in order to uncover 
shortcomings in plant management. Much stress is laid 
on the fact that “the worker knows what hinders im- 
provement in the productivity of labor’ and, to stimu- 
late him to expose the faults of his bosses, he is insist- 
ently told that “he personally suffers from the conse- 
quences of the various kinds of disorganization in pro- 
duction.”** This trend, which recalls the operation of 
Mussolini’s state corporations, is not new in the Soviet 
Union. As early as 1947, when collective agreements 
(designed in the USSR not to protect the interests of 
the wage or salary earners, but to guarantee “‘the ful- 
fillment or overfulfillment of the state production plan 
for the given establishment’’)*® were reintroduced, the 
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41 Tyud, December 19, 1957. 
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Soviet authorities endeavored to use workers and trade 
unions as sources for obtaining facts and data which the 
“The conclu- 
sion of collective agreements and the trade union bodies’ 


managers were wont to hide from them. 


systematic endeavors to bring them into effect’, wrote 
a trade union officer at the time, ‘“‘will help to expose 
the intolerable anti-state practice by which various fac- 
tories set themselves targets which fall short of their 
capacity.’ 4° 

On the other hand, the government makes sure that 
the trade unions and associated organizations do not 
undermine the management’s authority over its employ- 
ees, and they are called to order whenever they overreach 
their competence. Thus Partiinaia Zhizn, contradicting 
somewhat the decree which had established the perma- 
nent production conference, wrote: 


It is necessary to examine some errors in the work of the 
production conferences. Sometimes they exceed their powers. 
There have been cases where the production conference has 
applied directly to the sovnarkhoz, over the heads of the 
management, for raw materials, equipment, etc. needed by 
the factory. This is wrong. A production conference oper- 
ates within the limits of its factory, plant or complex.” 47 


Nor is it permissible, according to Trud, that a pro- 
duction conference question regulations and orders from 
above: 


After studying the problems, the production conference 
adopts resolutions in strict conformity with the legislation in 
force and with the plans approved for the plant or site and 
for the workshops.4§ 


The Channelization of Discontent 


The Soviet effort to use trade union organizations as 
brakes on the power of the industrial bureaucracy is, 
however, only a secondary aspect of the extension of 
union responsibilities in the managerial field. The main 
purpose of the policy is to keep in check the centrifugal 
tendencies of labor and direct them into channels profit- 
able to the government. 


For several years now the workers in Soviet industry 
have demanded that the barracks regime should be 
abolished; that the relations between management and 
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employees should be based on agreement and that work- 
ers should no longer be forced, in the name of planning 
and discipline, to accept without discussion orders which 
it is not in their power to carry out. As early as 1955 
the official handbook of labor law laboriously attempted 
to refute this agitation on ideological grounds.*® Never- 
theless, the demands continued to be voiced and became 
particularly insistent after the 20th Congress and the 
emergence of workers’ councils in Poland and Hungary; 
indeed, in many places they were even openly discussed 
at factory meetings.®° It is within this context that the 
measures discussed here must be considered. While they 
serve to increase productivity, the trade unions’ new 
responsibilities are meant to make the worker feel that he 
is no longer a tool carrying out decisions in which he 
has no say. 

But while the trade unions are assigned greater 
responsibilities, steps are being taken to increase the 
obligations of each of their members. The first attempt 
to transform all union members into stooges of the man- 
agement was made at the 11th Trade Union Congress in 
1954 when the article of the statutes imposing on each 
union member the duty to “observe strictly state and 
labor discipline’ was amended to read that union mem- 
bers would henceforth be obliged to “fight against every 
manifestation of indiscipline in production.” ®* In March 
1959 a new amendment was voted by the 12th Congress, 
which declared that it is the duty of each member to 
“carry out the social orders of the trade union organs.” *2 
What “social orders’ means was not explained, but 
there is little doubt that this grotesque expression was 
used to camouflage the full implications of a provision 
which authorizes the union bodies to give the workers 
whatever orders the party may deem necessary. Nor 
are the broader motives of the amendment hard to in- 
interpret. In the past unions have been invited to 
take part in-the organization of production; and every 
time they were simply used to transmit to the workers 
such orders as the managers preferred not to impose 
directly for fear of antagonizing the workers. The ex- 
tension of the union’s responsibility in production, inso- 
far as it affects the position of the worker, thus tends 
to amplify their function as shock absorbers between 
management and labor. 

At the same time, with the trade unions’ increasing 
share of authority in plant management, their concern 
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(“Chasy” in Russians means both “hours” and 
“watches.” Crate is labeled “urgent order.’) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), June 10, 1959. 


for the social welfare of the workers seems to be vanish- 
ing altogether. At the 12th Congress in March 1959, 
the workers’ interests were discussed even less than at 
previous congresses. At the 10th Trade Union Con- 
gress, in 1949, there had at least been some serious 
criticism of the-housing and food deficiencies, and at the 
11th, in 1954, of the chaos in wages. But the 12th 
Congress dealt almost exclusively with the fulfillment 
of the current seven-year plan. The immediate reason 
for this is clearly discernible in the following passage 
of the message addressed to the congress by the party 
Central Committee: 


At present, the most fundamental, the most essential task of 
Soviet trade unions lies in mobilizing the efforts of the great 
working masses in view of the struggle for the carrying out 
of the historic decisions of the 21st Congress of the party, 
for the timely fulfillment of the seven-year plan and the 
targets fixed for 1959, the first year of this plan.5% 


The 12th Congress followed up the party’s instructions 
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by inserting into the statutes a new definition of the pur- 
poses of Soviet trade unionism: 


“The central task of the trade unions is the mobilization of 
the masses in view of the struggle for a further powerful 
expansion in all branches of the national economy, for the 
further strengthening of the economic and defensive power 
of the Soviet state, for the fulfillment and over-fulfillment of 
the economic plans, for technical progress, for an uninter- 
rupted increase in the productivity of labor, for stricter econ- 
omy and parsimony in all sectors of the national economy, 
for the maximum exploitation of all resources and possi- 
bilities with the aim of a rapid increase in industrial and 
agricultural production and an uninterrupted rise in the 
material and cultural standards of the workers’ well-being.®* 


The order in which the union tasks are enumerated 
speaks for itself; it is quite clear that the party is in no 
mood to heed the criticisms which Soviet workers have 
been directing in recent years at the attitude of the unions 
and particularly the fact that they neither represent nor 
defend the workers’ interests.*° 

As far as the practical effect of the union’s participa- 
tion in management is concerned, published information, 
particularly on the subject of the permanent production 
conferences, indicates that the experiment is a failure. 
It appears notably that the factory committees show 
little inclination to take part in the study and elabora- 
tion of production plans; that the production conferences 
meet rarely and some not at all; that they tend to become 
the business of engineers and technicians since the work- 
ers ignore them; that in those cases where they take their 
work seriously they frequently exceed the scope of their 
authority and have to be called to order; that the man- 
agers and the economic administration still generally 
disregard proposals put forward by the unions.°* By the 
same token, it is very unlikely that the new efforts to 
transform the workers into tools of the management will 
prove successful. The institutional devices used to bring 
about this aim are too transparent to achieve now what 
the Soviet state over the past several decades has vari- 
ously attempted and always failed to accomplish. 

Though it is true that the power of the unions has 
recently been increased in some respects, nothing has 
been done to enable them to fulfill the primary function 
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of genuine trade unions: the protection of workers’ 
rights. Yet, this is a task which, as even the Soviet 
authorities know, cannot remain altogether neglected. 
It is quite apparent, however, that in the USSR the 
unions are not expected to perform it; instead, the pro- 
tection of workers’ rights is being increasingly entrusted 
to the judiciary. Accordingly, steps have been taken to 
improve the examination of workers’ complaints in the 
courts, and the role of the judiciary in settling individual 
labor conflicts has been considerably enlarged.*7 

Judges and attorneys are thus called upon to fill the 
gap left open by the unions in controlling the observ- 
ance of labor laws by plant managers and other bodies of 
the economic administration. Unfortunately, the ju- 
dicial process is in its very nature clumsy and slow, and 
virtually all industrial countries have therefore estab- 
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lished special procedures to ensure flexible and speedy 
enforcement of workers’ rights, The Soviet decision to 
relegate the settlement of industrial conflicts to the 
regular court system neglects social reality. 


To sum up, the status of the worker in Soviet society 
remains largely unchanged. The exercise of repressive 
discipline, which has always been a barrier to a rational 
regulation of industrial relations in the USSR, is still 
the predominant factor in labor policy. On balance, the 
recent labor reforms are an improvement to the extent 
that they moderate the pressures weighing on the shoul- 
ders of the worker; but they clearly do not go far enough. 
Now as before, he performs manual work under condi- 
tions which only constraint can impose on him, and for 
a wage arbitrarily fixed by the employer, the state. The 
reforms favoring social mobility may perhaps permit his 
son to raise himself to a higher position,®® but their 
effect on the class structure is inevitably very restricted 
since the worker remains unable to assert his interests 
and truly improve his lot. 


59 Cf. Robert A. Feldmesser, ‘Equality and Inequality Under 
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The Peasant, the Party and the System 


THE PREOCCUPATION OF top Soviet policy-makers 
with problems of agriculture in recent years has been 
one of numerous interesting facets of the post-Stalin 
era. The significance of this concern in terms of further 
Soviet development makes it important to scrutinize 
closely what attitudes and policies have been adopted 
by the new leadership, in what sense they show con- 
tinuity with past policies, and to what degree they 
depart from the past. 

Such an examination requires an understanding of 
the initial basic relationship between the Soviet state 
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and the peasantry. In spite of the fact that Russia had 
always been a predominantly agrarian country, few of 
the early Bolshevik leaders understood the “mystery” 
that was the Russian peasant. Among them, Lenin came 
closest to grasping the problem, but was very often 
blinded by doctrines which he believed to be true and 
self-evident and which he passed on to his followers. 
Primarily concerned with the strategy of seizing and 
maintaining power, Lenin viewed the peasants in terms 
of a potential political force that he wanted either to 
control or at least to neutralize. Although he recognized 
the peasants’ deep-seated conservatism, it was apparently 
beyond his comprehension that they might constitute an 
unrelenting or permanent adversary. 

In line with this attitude, he invented (or used) an 
explanation of peasant social behavior that was typically 
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Russian—one, in fact, that could well have been orig- 
inated by Dostoevsky. According to this theory the 
peasant was possessed of a split personality: on the one 
hand, he harbored a “‘diabolic’” soul, characterized by 
attachment to private property, resistance to trends of 
social change, and hope for personal advancement 
through command over an increasing volume of re- 
sources. But there was also an “angelic” side to the 
peasant’s soul that would accept social transformation; 
this side was associated with the small proprietor who 
could not protect himself from exploitation in the mar- 
ket by profit-seeking capitalists. In Lenin’s view, the 
latter side of the peasant’s nature made it possible and 
indeed imperative for the industrial proletariat to seek 
the peasants’ cooperation before and during the “‘bour- 
geois-democratic” revolution. One of Lenin’s contribu- 
tions to Marxist literature concerned the means of 
achieving such an alliance; noting the social stratifica- 
tion within the peasantry, he pointed out how a skillful 
policy making use of differences of interest at various 
levels could prevent the peasants as a whole from taking 
concerted action during the transformation of the 
bourgeois-democratic into the proletarian revolution.1 


This strategy was not of course aimed at a permanent 
alliance with a section of the peasantry but was simply 
part of Lenin’s blueprint for power, designed to neutral- 
ize the resistance he expected to develop, though in what 
form or to what degree he would not calculate. As 
early as 1905 he had written: 


Class antagonism between the rural proletariat and the peas- 
ant bourgeoisie is inevitable, and we reveal it in advance, 
explain it and prepare for the struggle. . . . At first we 
[will] support to the end, by all means including confisca- 
tion, the peasantry generally against the landlords, and then 
(or rather, not “then” but at the same time) we [will] 
support the proletariat against the peasantry in general. To 
try now to calculate the combination of forces among the 
peasantry on “the morrow” of the (democratic) revolution 
is sheer utopia.? 


Leninism in Practice 


Thus fortified with a political strategy and rules for 
tactical maneuvering, Lenin did not stop to analyze the 
socio-economic role of the peasant as a producer in the 
market, involving such problems as commodity prices, 
incomes, profits, investment opportunities, taxation, and 


1See Lenin, “Otnosheniie Sotsial-Demokratii k Krestianskomu 
Dvizheniiu’” (The Attitude of Social-Democracy toward the 
Peasant Movement), Sochineniia (Works), Vol. VIII. 
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so on. Indeed in his various writings he never exhibited 
a genuine interest in devising solutions for major eco- 
nomic problems, concentrating instead on the political 
expression of those problems. Thus he launched the 
revolution and stepped over the threshhold of power 
without any clear notion of what ought to be the long- 
run objectives of his agrarian policy. The language of 
his speech accompanying the ‘Decree on Land,” issued 
immediately after the November 7 coup, aptly reveal his 
state of mind in this respect: 


Russia is great, and local conditions vary. We believe that 
the peasants will be able to solve the problem [of agrarian 
adjustment] correctly better than we could ourselves. Wheth- 
er in our spirit, or in the spirit of the program of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries is not the point. The point is that 
the peasants should be firmly assured that there are no more 
landlords in the countryside, that they must themselves 
arrange their own lives.3 


After embarking on the tragic (in terms of conse- 
quences) experiment of war communism, Lenin pro- © 
ceeded with his divide-and-rule tactics among the peas- 
ants, again in an effort to neutralize their political 
reaction. Specifically, he tried to foment an_intra- 
village struggle between the poor and the rich peasants, 
with the medium stratum as spectators. Unmindful of 
the economic consequences of such conflict, he created 
his ‘‘Kombiedy’ (Committees of the Poor Peasants), 
which acted as agents of government policy in each vil- 
lage in the suppression of the richer landholders. This 
tactic contributed to the general chaos created by “war 
communism,” characterized on. the economic side by 
food requisitioning, galloping inflation and the return 
to a virtual barter economy. Under these conditions the 
peasants obstinately refused to produce any agricultural 
surplus, leading to a catastrophic decrease in output. 


Agriculture in the 1920’s 


In 1921 the outbreak of peasant rebellions, along with 
the Kronstadt uprising, signalled the imminent political 
dangers of the situation confronting the regime. Unable 
to admit that the Kronstadt uprising represented his 
moral defeat by workers and sailors—the alleged pillars 
of his authority—Lenin hastily admitted defeat at the 
hands of the peasants and sounded the horn for retreat. 
He acknowledged this failure in plain words: “The 
peasants are not content with our attitude toward them, 
and they will not tolerate it any longer.” + The first 


3 [bid., Vol. VI, p. 409. 
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battle between the Soviet state and the peasants thus 
ended with a victory for the peasants, and the era of 
the NEP (New Economic Policy) began. 

The NEP’s comparatively liberal policies toward the 
agricultural sector and internal trade demonstrated the 
possibilities of some sort of a symbiosis between a 
largely nationalized industry and a relatively free peas- 
ant agriculture, as had been visualized and advocated by 
the Populists in the 19th century. Simple agricultural 
cooperation (later used as a stepping-stone to collecti- 
vization) and an essentially free market for agricultural 
products proved beneficial to the task of reconstruction 
and recovery, the major goal of the NEP period. For 
the peasants themselves, the first years of NEP repre- 
sented in a sense a “golden era” in their history, with 
incomes on the rise and investment outlays in agricul- 
ture increasing. 

Yet new troubles were not long in arising. ‘Scissors 
crises’ —a widening discrepancy between industrial and 
agricultural prices, or between peasant purchasing power 
and available consumer goods—in combination with 
faulty government price and procurement policies, led 
to a curtailment of the peasants’ incentive to produce 
and thus to a decrease in the agricultural output avail- 
able for the market. A major dilemma arose over con- 
flicting demands on the short agricultural supply, for 
home consumption of the peasants on the one hand, 
urban consumption and exports on the other. Concomi- 
tantly, the regime faced the problem of deriving sources 
for and minimizing costs of rapid industrialization 
without access to foreign investment markets. 

This situation led to the regime’s attempts in 1928 to 
shift the burden of industrialization onto the peasents, 
by decreasing their home consumption and by procuring 
grain at prices below the market rate. Stalin himself 
best described the effect of these measures, in a speech 
of July 1928: 


The way matters stand with the peasantry in this respect is 
as follows: it not only pays the state the usual taxes, direct 
and indirect; it also overpays—in the relatively high prices 
for manufactured goods . . . in the first place, and it is more 
or unless underpaid in the prices for agricultural produce... 
in the second place. This is an additional tax levied on the 
peasantry for the sake of promoting industry, which. caters to 
the whole country, the peasantry included. It is something 
in the nature of a “tribute” of a supertax, which we are 
compelled to levy for the time being in order to preserve and 
accelerate our present rate of industrial development . . . 
to raise further the well-being of the village and then to 
abolish altogether this additional tax, these “scissors” be- 
tween town and country.5 


°T. V. Stalin, Works, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1954, Vol. XI, p. 167. 


It is worth noting that Stalin’s avowed intention of even- 
tually abolishing the supertax was never acted upon in 
his lifetime; it remained a pious wish for the record, 
fulfilled only recently and only partially by the suc- 
cessor regime. 


The Onset of Collectivization 


The squeeze put on the peasants naturally met with 
resistance. The government forced a showdown by 
launching the brutal campaign against the &wlaks and 
then initiating the collectivization of agriculture. Thus 
in the process of trying to find a short-run remedy for 
economic ills, the regime created a new institutional 
set-up for agriculture—one which from an administra- 
tive point of view solved both of its major problems, by 
curtailing the peasants’ home consumption and procuring 
the required surplus at terms dictated by and favorable 
to the state. 

Collectivization did have other important effects and 
purposes: the political scientist, for example, is apt to 
see as its main aim the tightening of control over the 
peasantry; the sociologist analyzes it as the preparatory 
stage for increased social mobility and occupational shifts 
from agriculture to industry, while a student of legal 
institutions is most interested in it as a form of land- 
holding. But the economist’s viewpoint on collectiviza- 
tion comes closest to its primary purpose—the acquisition 
of a larger part of agricultural output at a low monop- 
sonist price, thereby decreasing the costs borne by the 
state in the industrialization process. In the implementa- 
tion of the program, the chief criterion of success became 
the effectiveness of techniques for siphoning off the vol- 
ume of output desired by the state. 

The policy-makers also hoped that a change in the 
attitude of the peasants toward their labor, to result 
from the Marxian mechanics of a changing relationship 
between the base and the superstructure, would accom- 
pany the reorganization—in short, that the “diabolical” 
side of the peasant nature would disintegrate. This doc- 
trinal supposition was combined with a strong conviction 
that higher efficiency in farming could be achieved more 
rapidly through forced collectivization than through the 
gradual process of eliminating marginal producers. That 
the institutional revamping of the farm unit would 
create both an optimum size, with economies of scale, 
and attitudes favorable to the interest of society as a 
whole, was a prevailing belief among many planners. 
Where they were mistaken is that such processes do not 
take place automatically, and that the impact of a par- 
ticular organizational form on agricultural output itself 
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is only incidental. In short, to collect taxes in kind 
efficiently and to compel or induce peasants to work 
harder to increase production are two entirely different 
tasks. 


With regard to the latter, the brutal methods used 
to enforce the collective form of agriculture in fact 
produced just the opposite effect than that desired. 
Being motivated in part by political considerations, the 
regime frequently disregarded the economic rationale 
altogether. In the preliminary campaign to liquidate 
the kulaks, for example, it set up ostensibly economic 
criteria of property and income for the purpose of clas- 
sifying peasant households, yet these criteria were kept 
vague enough to allow discrimination on_ political 
grounds when deemed expedient or necessary. Unable 
to muster sufficient support in the rural milieu, the party 
simply sent thousands of its trusted urban followers to 
the villages to act as its agents in carrying out its policy. 
These agents operated through the political departments 
of the Machine Tractor Stations; as vigilant political over- 
seers, they were charged with the function of crushing not 
only actual but potential resistance—in effect, a carte 
blanche for the enormous brutalities which ensued. The 
peasants’ reaction to these tactics was to destroy, in Sam- 
sonian fashion, the most readily destructible production 
assets—the livestock—during the years 1930-32. The 


6 For details see party and government decrees of Feb. 20 and 
May 21, 1929, in Kollektivizatsia Selskovo Khoziaistva (The 
Collectivization of Agriculture), USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, 1957, pp. 127-30, 163-64. Also Merle Fainsod, 
Smolensk under Soviet Rule, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 238-51. 
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longer-range effect of regime policies was a drastic 
decline in agricultural output—in fact, the precollecti- 
vization level was not reached again until about 1955. 

Throughout the 1930’s and 1940's the Stalin regime 
continued in a silent wrangle with the peasantry, mainly 


over their relative share in total agricultural output. 


The fact that the peasants resorted to passive forms of 
resistance, defying the spirit of the law rather than the 
law itself, has been erroneously interpreted in some 
quarters as an indication that the regime made solid 
inroads toward their “conversion.” Yet the peasants 
never gave up their tacit efforts to enlarge their private 
garden-plots at the expense of collective farmland (lead- 
ing twice—in 1939 and again in 1946—to government 
decrees to reduce the size of peasant landholdings) .? The 
same tenacious resistance was apparent in the “battle for 
the cow’’—the peasants’ stubborn effort to keep hold of 
their farm animals, in many cases a single cow, despite 
an enormous burden of taxation placed upon privately- 
owned livestock.’ 


Stalinist policy persisted in its orientation, inherited 
from the 1920's, toward concern with distributing 


7 See party-government decrees of May 27, 1939, and Sept. 19, 
1946, in Direktivy KPSS i Sovietskovo Pravitelstva po Khoziai- 
stvennym Voprosam (Party and State Directives on Agriculture), 
Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1957-58, Vol. II, pp. 589-94, Vol. III, 
pp. 91-97. 

8 For a discussion of peasant resistance, see Naum Jasny, The 
Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Cal., 1949, pp. 363-88. Among Soviet publications 
which are illuminating in this respect, see the various editions 
of Vazhnieishie Reshenia po Selskomu Khoziaistvu (Most Im- 
portant Decisions on Agriculture). 


— Mo»kanyxcra, Mory 4 B None... 


—All right, | can lie in the field... 
—From Krokodil (Moscow), August 20, 1957. 


agricultural output rather than with devising means to 
increase production. As earlier, it was the size of the 
procurement and the efficiency of the collection appara- 
tus which occupied most of the attention of the planners 
and the government bureaucracy, rather than the size of 
output or measures to increase it. In fact, the dictator- 
ship kept investment in agriculture to a minimum, while 
at the same time imposing a standard of living on both 
the peasants and the urban workers below the precol- 
lectivization level.® 


Several factors (aside from the existence of a coer- 
cive apparatus) contributed to the regime’s ability to 
pursue its course of economic expansion without promot- 
ing any growth of agriculture. The transfer of labor 
from agriculture to industry, while decreasing the food 
requirements of the countryside, also facilitated the 
maintenance of urban consumption at a level to which 
the transplanted former peasants were accustomed. 
Drawing millions of women into the labor force, thus 
converting them from consumers into producers, in a 
teal sense resulted in an increase of the national product 
without any appreciable increase in food consumption. 
The gradual rise in the educational level and in labor 
productivity also played an important role in sustaining 
industrial growth without a corresponding growth in 
agriculture. Finally, the planners were greatly ‘‘aided” 
by the very slow rate of population growth during the 
1930's and then the grave loss of life during World 
War II, easing the pressures of population against the 
available food supply. 


That such a situation could not continue indefinitely 
was clear, however, even to the most naive observers of 
the Soviet scene. The state of stagnation in agriculture 
toward the last years of Stalin’s rule caused it to come 
“into conflict with the productive forces of the society,” 
to borrow a familiar phrase from the Marxist lexicon: 
from being an asset in the process of economic growth, 
it became a definite liability. In strictly economic terms, 
it was unable to meet either the increasing demand for 
agricultural raw materials for industry or the demand 
for food on the part of a population which was again on 
the increase and could make its demands more vocal. 
The need for a change in agricultural policies—not to 
mention other spheres of Soviet life—was only too 
obvious. Yet Stalin was unwilling or constitutionally 
unable to cope at this point in his life with problems 
requiring a deviation from the established pattern. It 


® For details see D. Gale Johnson and Arcadius Kahan, “Soviet 
Agriculture, Structure and Growth,” Comparisons of the United 
States and Soviet Economies, Joint Economic Committee, US 
Congress, Washington, D. C., 1959, Part I, pp. 209-10. 


fell to his successors to meet these problems and to 
introduce changes which, although affecting all aspects 
of the national life, have had a particularly pronounced 
effect upon Soviet agriculture. 


The Social Bases of Post-Stalin Policy 


There is need for caution in defining the areas and 
scope of post-Stalin changes. Observers generally agree 
that there has been no basic shift in the priority scale 
of the Soviet economic planners, nor any far-reaching 
democratization of the political decision-making process. 
Where then has the change occurred? Answering this 
question requires a deviation from the major topic here 
to discuss briefly the existing relationships between the 
party and the rest of society in the Soviet Union. 

Traditionally, the party has required from the Soviet 
citizen (1) acknowledgment of the supremacy of party 
judgment over individual judgment; (2) identification 
of party policies with such advantages as derive from 
the system; (3) dissociation of negative features of the 
society from party policies, and their attribution instead 
to imperfect execution by individuals or to outside fac- 
tors; (4) acceptance of the basic doctrinal assumptions 
on which Soviet society and the political system are 
based; (5) readiness to execute party orders regardless 
of the effect upon individual welfare. Popular acqui- 
escence in these requirements—doubly insured by the 
existence of the secret police—was taken for granted 
during the Stalin period, yet there is no doubt that 
resistance to them was on the increase. The basic change 
in the post-Stalin leadership’s approach has been an 
awareness that submission on the part of the populace 
could not be assumed matter-of-factly and that some- 
thing had to be done in order to create favorable atti- 
tudes toward the party. Two of the party’s tequire- | 
ments seem to have come under particular question from 
a fairly large and influential stratum of the citizenry— 
namely, acceptance of the excessive and arbitrary ter- 
rorism of the political system, and obedience to party 
orders regardless of personal welfare. Only in the light 
of this changed popular attitude can one properly inter- 
pret the post-Stalin demotion of the secret police, Khru- 
shchev’s famous speech to the 20th CPSU Congress 
(shifting the blame for oppression from the party as such 
to Stalin personally), and the regime’s various moves to 
appeal to the citizen’s self-interest. 

The changes in popular attitude were probably the 
inevitable result of the changes which had occurred in 
Soviet society. The Soviet industrialization period was 
marked by a buildup not only of physical capital but of 
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human capital, possessing particular qualities. Of utmost 
importance in this process was the acceleration of up- 
ward mobility, encouraging traits of leadership. During 
this period there were two major channels of upward 
mobility. One—the rise through party ranks—empha- 
sized loyalty, acceptance of discipline, and organiza- 
tional ability as the tests of performance, qualities essen- 
tial in a totalitarian system of administration and con- 
trol. The other—the rise through professional (mainly 
technological) ranks—required education and special 
technical competence in the fields related to the urgent 
problems of the economy. Both channels have provided 
Soviet society with a steady stream of trained leadership, 
but one which, with the passage of time, has changed 
in quality and in the demands it makes. 


The generation born and raised under the Soviet 
regime has taken for granted the existing channels of 
social mobility and has utilized them to the best of its 
abilities. While some of its forebears may have viewed 
the state or party in an aureate glow as their liberator 
from capitalist slavery, the newer generation tends much 
more to expect a relationship of give and take, “do ut 
des,’ with the regime, such as the relationship that 
exists between a seller and buyer of services. Any 
excessive “‘monopsonistic’”’ tendencies on the part of 
the buyer are bound to be resented. It seems apparent 
that this fundamental change in attitude toward the 
party and state was sensed by Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates—something which the old Stalinist guard was 
unable or unwilling to accept. The policies which in 
recent years have led to such trends as higher income 
for the farmers, increased social services for the workers, 
decreases in wage differentials and the like, by no means 
imply that Khrushchev feels greater concern for the 
welfare of Soviet subjects than did, say, a Molotov or a 
Kaganovich, but only that he is less inhibited in recog- 
nizing that the real Soviet “man in the street’ is far 
removed from the former model of what a Soviet man 
ought to be. 


The new course has made the Communist Party more 
competitively oriented with respect to other channels of 
upward mobility, forcing it to focus attention on ways 
either of attracting new leadership to itself or of con- 
trolling the alternative channels more effectively, yet 
without resort to former coercive methods. Toward the 
end of safeguarding its supremacy—without endanger- 
ing the efficient operation of the economic system—the 
party has placed increasing emphasis on controls located 
closer to the local scene. The creation of the Sovnarkhozi 
(regional Councils of the National Economy), organ- 
ized under a system of effective political checks, as well 
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as the strengthening of the command position of area 
party secretaries, have reflected this tendency. 

The trend of Khrushchev’s policies has given rise to 
two basic questions: How far is the present party lead- 
ership willing (or able) to go in meeting the people’s 
demands? Is there a possibility of retreat to formerly 
held positions? The total evidence of regime attitudes 
seems to suggest that it will yield only to the extent 
necessary to maintain the stability of the system and a 
sense of personal security among the citizenry. It will 
stop short of any real political concessions, and it will 
not change the basic priorities established for economic 
development. Political freedom and consumers’ choice 
in the broadest sense are still incompatible with the 
Soviet system. On the other hand, though a retreat to 
Stalinist positions would probably be feasible under 
conditions of dictatorship, it is very unlikely that the 
regime would resort to such a course except in a dire 
situation of international or domestic unrest. 

Against this background, let us turn to the changes 
of attitude on the part of the present policy-makers 
toward agriculture and the peasants. 


Incentives and Organizational Reforms 


Without question, the most important policy shift has 
been the regime’s emphasis on the need for a substan- 
tial increase in agricultural output and its professed 
willingness to direct new resources toward the achieve- 
ment of this goal. For the first time since collectiviza- 
tion was instituted, Soviet policy-makers have taken 
stock of their agricultural resources, openly admitted 
their failures, and initiated a series of measures to rescue 
agriculture from the dead end in which Stalin had left it. 

As a preliminary step, the policy-makers showed a 
long overdue realization of the importance of the human 
element in the success or failure of any economic pro- 
gram or policy. Recognition of this factor—virtually 
ignored since the early industrialization period—led, 
among other early moves of the regime, to the granting 
of major price increases for agricultural products -(since 
raised further, though now, under consideration for 
downward revision as we shall see). By raising incomes 
of the collective farms, the Soviet government provided 
the means both for a higher volume of capital invest- 
ment and for a rise in individual peasant incomes, obvi- 
ously designed as an incentive to raise productivity.” 


10 See Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe. Upravlenie SSSR: Narodnoe 
Khoziaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu (Central Statistical Administra- 
tion of the USSR: Soviet Agriculture in 1958), Moscow, 1959, 
D507; 
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The regime’s next step was to provide a proving 
ground for the ‘‘new look” in agriculture which would 
catch the imagination of the country as a whole—the 
result was the campaign for the development of the so- 
called “‘new lands,” glamorized as a pioneering effort 
on virgin soil. There were of course practical considera- 
tions involved in this project: it was hoped that the 
plowing up of over 30 million hectares to create a new 
grain region in Kazakhstan and Siberia would augment 
the total food and feed supply, while mitigating the 
fluctuations in output caused by the periodic droughts 
in the principal existing grain regions. These potential 
gains apparently outweighed considerations of the com- 
plex technical problems and risks involved in bringing 
vast semi-arid areas under cultivation. What the long- 
range outcome of this program will be is as yet difficult 
to tell. 

Both in the “new lands” project and in agriculture 
generally, one of the most interesting facets of post- 
Stalin policy has been the regime’s attitude with regard 
to the optimal size of farm units and to the relative 
advantages of state-farm as against collective-farm organ- 
ization. 

Soviet agricultural experts and planners have taken 
various positions at various times with respect to the 
optimal size of farms. The notion that economies of 
scale could be achieved almost indefinitely by increasing 
the size of farms was very popular at the beginning of 
collectivization, but was later discarded in the face of 
mounting deficits and inefficiencies on the gigantic state 
farms that had been created. Nonetheless the idea again 
took hold after World War II, leading to an amalga- 
mation of the collective farms in 1950 which reduced 
their number by two-thirds and increased the size of 
individual units correspondingly. 

The post-Stalin period has seen a definite trend toward 
the further amalgamation of the collectives and, since 
1957, toward the conversion of collective farms into 
state farms. These moves have been accompanied by 
much debate and a series of inquiries into the most 
efficient size of farms in specific regions and into the 
relative costs of output in the collective and state-owned 
units. In the “new lands” project, the planners have put 
heavy preferential stress on the formation of state farms 
of huge acreage, on the basis that they would be easier 
to administer and would show greater labor productivity, 
particularly in view of the need for the {farge-scale use 
of machinery on the flat-lands.11. The recent conversion 


11 For relevant data, see sbid., pp. 518-9. The total number of 
state farms in the USSR has increased during 1953-58 from 
4,857 to 6,002, with an increase in sown area from 15.1 to 
52.4 million hectares. 


of collectives into state farms in other areas is explained 
by the regime as a move to help out poorer farms which 
were unable to effect improvements on their own, 
despite the increased prices decreed for agricultural 
products. In such cases it is probable that the farmers 
indeed preferred the guaranteed money wage of state- 
farm workers (while retaining their own livestock and 
a part of their garden plot) to eking out a meager in- 
come from inferior farms. 

With regard to the amalgamation of collectives, a 
main argument put forward in its favor has been the 
possibility of a more efficient utilization of skilled man- 
agers and agricultural experts, who prior to 1950 were 
spread sparsely over many farms. It has also been 
predicted that amalgamation would result in decreased 
administrative expenditures, though there is little indi- 
cation to date that such economies have been achieved. 


Income and Investment Policies 


The continued emphasis on amalgamation has been 
accompanied by a new focussing of attention on the 
deficient quality and low productivity of the agricul- 
tural labor force. As noted, it has been recognized that 
the relative scarcity of capital in conjunction with the 
relative abundance of agricultural labor (causing the 
more ambitious or semi-skilled workers to be attracted 
to better-paid industrial work) have been major factors 
in preventing the rise of productivity. Accordingly, in 
the process of amalgamation attempts have been made 
to keep the more skilled farmers and tractor drivers on 
the farms through increasing their incomes and through 
other incentives. At the same time the regime has 
applied pressure and devised special inducements to 
supply agriculture with skilled manpower from the 
urban areas. Moreover, there has been a rapid increase 
in the quantity and quality of machinery made available 
to agriculture, paralleled by the transfer of existing 
machinery from the Machine Tractor Stations to the 
collective farms themselves. 

The rise in the prices for agricultural commodities 
paid by the state to the farms has resulted in a rapid 
increase in the farms’ money receipts.12 A part of this 
increment has been paid out to the collective farm mem- 
bers, and attempts are now being made to recompense 
them more frequently, in the form of advance payments 
on a quarterly or monthly basis, with some guarantee 
of a minimum income. One of the results of this incen- 


12 Major price increases were announced in September 1953 
(see Pravda, Sept. 26, 29), February 1956 (sbid., Feb. 2), and 
July 1958 (sbid., July 1). 
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tive policy has been an increase in the number of days 
the farmers have worked on the collective land. Incen- 
tives—including price differentials—have also been used 
to supplement administrative measures in the tegime’s 
efforts to introduce changes in the output mix. 


Out of the greater money income of the collectives, 
the farm administrations are ordered to reserve a share 
for investment, the proportion of which has been raised 
in recent years—though there are signs the government 
has had to apply pressure on this score to counter the 
peasants’ desire for more labor payments. The demand 
for increased investment funds was attributed to the 
transfer of farm machinery to the collectives’ charge, 
necessitating expenditures for repair, maintenance and 
new equipment, as well as to the need for funds for a 
massive program of farm-building construction. The 
present seven-year plan envisages a further broadening 
of the scope of such investments. 


In addition to their direct investment in physical plant 
and equipment, the collective farms have been charged 
since 1955 with the responsibility for investment in 
what is termed social overhead and _ services—the 
expenditures necessary for building and maintaining 
rural roads, providing small power plants, constructing 
schools and other cultural facilities, setting up bakeries, 
laundries, efc. The regime was probably correct in 
assuming that these forms of expenditure would meet 
with the approval of the rural population, however 
grudging. While the peasants are anxious for a larger 
share of farm income, these investment demands must 
seem preferable to the previous regime’s indirect dis- 
criminatory taxation of agricultural producers based 
on vague promises of services which generally were not 
forthcoming. 


It is difficult to measure the precise economic effect 
of any of the various policies outlined above—indeed, 


any effort to do so would be the subject of an entire | 


paper in itself. It seems clear, however, that the 
collective impact of these policies has been responsible 
in large part for the significant increases in agricultural 
production and labor productivity in recent years. 


Social Aims of the Agricultural Course 


Turning from the economic and technical aspects of 
recent policy to the broader issue of the present leader- 
ship’s socio-political attitudes toward the peasants, it is 
possible to distinguish three trends of importance: the 
first is the party’s tighter control over the execution of 
its agricultural program; the second, already touched 
upon, is the move toward a further socialization of 
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agriculture; the third is the attempt to raise the social 
status of the peasantry, conditioned upon the success 
of the first two objectives. 

One of the major weaknesses of the party through- 
out its history has been its comparatively small member- 
ship in the rural areas. At the farm level, the collective 
chairman and possibly a few lesser administrators have 
been the only party members—and it is difficult to tell 
whether their party membership led to their farm posi- 
tions or vice versa. This situation was caused by the old 
regime’s preference for controlling agriculture through 
a hierarchical line of command from above. An elab- 
orate system of party as well as government super- 
vision was established, operating through various chan- 
nels and institutions. The cumbersome functioning of 
this control apparatus was resented both because of its 
alien nature—i.e., its imposition of orders from without 
—and because its bureaucratic actions were often detri- 
mental to the interests of efficiency on a particular farm. 

By contrast, the present tightening of party control 
has had the effect of moving the center of authority 
closer to the farms. The new collective amalgamations, 
the influx of agricultural specialists and former MTS 
personnel (often party members) into the farm organ- 
izations, along with a drive for new party recruits in 
rural areas, have made it possible to organize regular 
party cells on most collective and state farms. The 
consequent opportunity to exercise control from within, 
and to present the party to the mass of peasants as a 
local rather than an alien force, has undoubtedly in- 
creased the party’s influence over the behavior of the 
farm population. The existence of local party cells 
may well lead to the increased autonomy of the collec- 
tives with respect to minor internal decisions, but will 
also insure that major decisions are carried out in accord- 
ance with party recommendations. 

An interesting indication of the party’s emphasis on 
control at the local level—and with this condition met, 
its positive preference for preserving an atomized 
society—was provided by a recent debate during the 
December 1959 Plenum of the party’s Central Commit- 
tee. The subject of the debate was the desirability of 
establishing an inter-collective organization to help 
implement investment and construction projects involv- 
ing more than one farm, particularly to represent the 
farms in dealings with construction agencies and other 
industrial branches. Although many of the speakers 
recommended an all-union organization of the collec- 
tives for these purposes, the final resolution—which 
must be presumed to have reflected the high authorities’ 
wishes—called for organizing the farms at the county 
or district level. Inevitably one is reminded of the 


difficulties the Soviet government had in controlling the 
“Kolkhoz-Tsentr” of the late 1920's, a similar organ- 
ization of the collectives which became a forum for the 
expression of “non-conformist” ideas against regime 
policies. It would seem that the party policy-makers of 
1959 are mindful of this experience, and entirely unwill- 
ing to take the chance that history might repeat itself. 


The March toward Socialization 


With regard to the second trend specified above, the 
fact that policies aimed at the further socialization of 
agriculture—meaning in effect a further ‘‘proletariani- 
zation” of the peasantry—were being tried out could be 
surmised from the following tendencies: (1) the de- 
cline of payments in kind and the increased use of 
money payments for the collective farmers’ labor; (2) 
the decrease in the size of the private garden plots left 
to the peasantry, and in certain places their elimination; 
(3) the further conversion of a number of collectives 
into state farms. Some of the economic problems 
involved in these policies were discussed earlier, but 
their non-economic aspects are just as interesting. The 
trend of regime thinking is reflected in two frequently 
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Caption above: “In order to make the agricultural situation look 
better, distorted reports were prepared in some of the districts of 
the Aktiubinski region.” Glasses labeled: ‘Report.’ Caption 
below: “Optical illusion.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), February 29, 1960. 


repeated slogans. The first declares that the differences 
between the collective and state forms of ownership are 
diminishing. By implication, the basis for this claim 
is that collective farmers are being transformed into 
money-wage earners and that a part of the collective’s 
profits is being appropriated directly to tasks of a social 
nature, 7.e., beyond the interests of a single farm. 

The second slogan proclaims the disappearance of 
differences between town aud country; the implication 
here is that there will be a further equalization of indus- 
trial and agricultural income, along with an increase of 
social services and cultural facilities (still largely re- 
stricted to urban areas) in the countryside. There is no 
doubt that certain policies of the regime have been 
directed up to now toward narrowing the differential 
between urban and farm income, but the gap is still 
very substantial. The effort represents only the dimmest 
hint of a start toward Khrushchev’s long-professed 
dreams of establishing “‘agro-cities,” his descriptions of 
which have raised up the vision of a modernized coun- 
tryside peopled by educated, skilled and prosperous 
agricultural workers participating as equals in a smooth- 
ly-functioning utopia. 

It is absolutely clear—even to the most optimistic 
Soviet planner—that many years will have to elapse 
and a very large volume of investment will have to be 
committed before Khrushchev’s version of Fourietr’s 
“phalansteries’” becomes reality. The question to be 
asked, then, is why Soviet politicians are talking in terms 
which imply that this town-country equalization is just 
around the corner. One explanation is that they really 
believe in equalization as an ultimate goal of social 
policy, and that they want to enlist the peasants’ aid by 
presenting them with a dream world, the achievement 
of which will depend on hard work, the sacrifice of 
certain tangible assets for the present, and above all 
faith in the guidance of the party and the state. An- 
other explanation—which may supplement rather than 
exclude the first—is that the regime is attempting to 
condition the peasants to “proletarianization” and to 
make its consequences more acceptable to them by 
visions of future rewards. 

Yet at the same time—in virtual contradiction of the 
talk that has gone on—there have been signs of late 
that the start toward town-and-country equalization may 
be slowed down. The most crucial indication in this 
respect has been the paving of the way for a cut in the 
commodity prices paid to agricultural producers, thus 
reversing the trend of previous policy. Ironically, the 
“demand” for such a cut has been put forward by agri- 
cultural planners and executives who claim to be express- 
ing the wishes and speaking in the name of the peas- 
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ants. It is clear, of course, that the regime has insti- 
gated such talk, with an eye to immediate needs or 
gains and in neglect of whatever long-run plans may 
exist. To understand such an inconsistent and contra- 
dictory measure—as well as the tactics by which it was 
initiated—one must take into account the deep-rooted 
paternalistic attitude of the Soviet leaders toward the 
peasantry, their conviction that superior knowledge is a 
monopoly of the party and that the peasant is deficient 
in outlook and judgment. Changes such as the price-cut 
must be introduced from above, but the peasants must 
be cajoled along by subterfuge, by the sham impression 
that their opinions and ‘‘endorsement’’ have been taken 
into consideration. This paternalism, which Khrush- 
chev apparently believes should be constantly exhibited 
(Stalin did not think it necessary) is in a sense the 
substitute for the individual freedom which is denied 
the peasants and indeed the whole population. 


Peasant Viewpoints 


In considering the peasants’ attitude toward regime 
policies for further socialization, one is forced to cross 
over the boundary from facts to educated guesses. It 
is probably correct to assume that the idea of a return 
to private ownership has much less psychological appeal 
for the new generation on the collective farms than for 
its predecessor. For many of the new generation, farm 
work has become simply a matter of employment op- 
portunities and income needs, rather than a preference 
for what used to be a “way of life.” The peasants’ 
garden plots and private cows undoubtedly still have 
symbolic meaning for them as the last bastion of pro- 
prietorship, but their deep attachment is also rooted in 
hard economic fact, since the plot is a dependable source 
of income in contrast to the uncertain and inadequate 
supply of money or income in kind from the collective 
farms. Not before the peasants’ share in the product 
of their labor ceases to constitute a residual will they 
change their suspicious attitude toward the benefits 
bestowed upon them by the state. To state this in posi- 
tive form, a change in their attitude will require sub- 
stantial acts on the part of the regime to provide them 
with what they consider a fair return for their toil. 

Another element in the peasants’ attitude toward the 
state is their deep-rooted resentment over the long- 
professed supremacy of industrial workers in Soviet 
society. The innate superiority of the industrial working 
class over other classes of the population is a cornerstone 
of Bolshevik ideology—witness the basic concept of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” Until recently the 
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distinction between the industrial worker and the peas- 
ant was often emphasized in the regime’s dealings with 
the peasants, and in fact provided the Soviet leaders 
with a self-made justification for many of their policies. 

A consistent policy committed to raising both the 
income and the social status of the agricultural popula- 
tion might, with time, mollify much of the existing 
resentment of the peasants. The rise in the status of a 
particular group depends much more upon government 
policy in the Soviet Union than in other countries, so 
the choice in this respect is really up to the regime—and 
there are signs that a change of approach is under con- 
sideration. Whereas in the past, a peasant desiring 
higher social status had to join the urban working force 
and work his way up through the ranks of industry (or, 
of course, rise through the party), there-are now a 
number of indications that greater social prestige may 
be accorded to the upper layers of the agricultural labor 
force, eliminating the intermediate step of urbanization. 


* * * 


The present paper has only scratched the surface in 
its attempt to review the new features of Soviet agri- 
cultural policy and to compare them with former atti- 
tudes and policies. A few basic observations should 
perhaps be summarized. The underlying assumption 
here has been that post-Stalin policies make sense pri- 
marily in terms of the evolutionary social changes going 
on in Soviet society, changes to which the Soviet state 
and party, as well as the peasants themselves, are seeking 
to adjust. In this process the relationship between the 
state and the agricultural sector of the population has 
increasingly exhibited elements of rationality, although 
both sides are showing caution with respect to firm 
policy commitments or behavior. 

If, however, the regime persists in its present course, 
the likelihood certainly exists that some of its policies 
will have a socially desirable effect upon the way of life 
of the peasantry. It is even possible that this course 
will tend to transform peasant attitudes toward the 
regime over a long period. To say this is not to imply 
by any means that the peasants could become a ‘zealous 
and enthusiastic ‘‘proletariat” of the countryside. How- 
ever much the regime might improve the peasants’ 
economic lot, it will continue to deny them other rights. 
It would be degrading to the Russian tradition of 
zemlia i volia (land and freedom) to accept the view 
that the desire for material well-being could perma- 
nently displace the desire for personal freedom—though 
how, when, or whether the urge for greater freedom 
will be able to assert itself in Soviet society are ques- 
tions for a distant future. 


Sense and Nonsense 


BOOK REVIEWS 


about Soviet Aggression 


Protracted Conflict, 

by Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner, 
James E. Dougherty, and Alvin J. Cottrell. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. 


The Question of National Defense, 
by Oskar Morgenstern. 
Random House, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Alfred G. Meyer 


NOT LONG AGO the Soviet government conducted a 
public opinion poll which revealed that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Soviet citizens questioned were confident 
that war with the Western powers was not, for various 
reasons, a present threat. They were apparently not 
asked to assess the Soviet world’s chances for success in 
the non-violent competition that has been going on 
between the rival blocs since the end of World War II, 
but it is reasonable to assume, from what littke we know 
about Soviet public opinion, that an even greater major- 
ity would have been optimistic on this count as well. I 
do not. know whether any similar surveys have recently 
been made in the United States. My guess would be that 
the man in the street would be in general agreement with 
his Soviet counterpart on the improbability of nuclear 
war, albeit for completely different reasons. But regard- 
ing the West's prospects of ‘‘winning the cold war,” the 
American public might prove to be far less sanguine. 
To judge from many scattered impressions, not a few 
people in the United States seem to be troubled by the 
difficulties and reverses—real or imagined—suffered in 
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recent years, and by the successes and ominous threats 
of the Communist world. More and more people seem 
to believe that the Western powers are losing the cold 
war; and this apprehension, is more bluntly and ominous- 
ly stated in the two books under review than perhaps 
anywhere else. 


The central thesis of Protracted Conflict is that the 
Western powers—and principally, of course, the United 
States—are, without knowing it, engaged in a global 
war against communism which the Communists, having 
developed a masterfully cunning strategy of ‘“‘conflict 
management’”’ (defined by the authors as ‘‘a conscious, 
managed struggle, the goals of which are mutually 
incompatible”) and being favored by the ‘“‘forces of 
history,” are bound to win—unless, and only unless, the 
West learns ‘‘to counter the strategy of protracted con- 
flict—to manage conflict in space and in time” (p. 27). 
The authors’ description of the Communist strategy, 
which they claim to have been successful thus far, forms 
the main body of the book. 


The authors redefine communism so as to strip it of 
all ideological meaning. It is simply a technique, a 
master plan for world conquest conceived by a “‘central 
intelligence.” It is the most modern and effective syn- 
thesis of age-tested Machiavellian principles, an opera- 
tional code having nothing to do with Marx or Lenin, 
but only with ‘‘conflict management.” Yet the strategic 
devices it employs turn out to be no more than com- 
mon-sense strategy, such as Mao’s injunction to shun a 
head-on clash with the enemy so long as the latter 
enjoys a clear advantage (p. 154). In fact, most of the 
devices attributed to communism are practiced by every 
sensible politician and general. 


According to the authors’ interpretation, the single 
object of Communist doctrine is the pursuit of absolute 
power. For this reason, the prospects of peaceful co- 
existence are nil—as the Soviet leaders themselves “long 
have realized” (p. 147). Since the Communists also 
realize that the West is deterred by moral scruples from 
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launching a preventive war (p. 127), they find them- 
selves free to operate without any inhibitions whatso- 
ever, moral, political, or otherwise. The Kremlin’s ‘“‘con- 
flict managers” are thus held responsible for having 
“either instigated or aggravated almost every interna- 
tional dispute which has gripped the postwar world” 
(p. 22). They are blamed for all the dissent and dis- 
satisfaction rife within the Western camp; for all the 


dilemmas and contradictions of US foreign policy (such ° 


as the dilemma of deciding whether to support colonial 
revolutions or to back the European colonial powers) ; 
for the parliamentary squabbles among the non-Commu- 
nist parties in France and Italy; and for the anti-Western 
sentiments of underdeveloped nations in Asia and Africa. 
In brief, communism is portrayed as the satanic power 
of the 20th century, a conspiracy guided by diabolic 
intelligence and with unlimited means at its disposal. 
Needless to say, it is hardly worthwhile to refute such 
a remarkably naive and simplistic notion. 


COMMUNISM FURTHER EMERGES in the book as 
an utterly undifferentiated monolith in which no varia- 
tions exist, either of ideology or of policy. In fact, the 
reader never knows precisely who is meant by the term 
“Communists.” It would even seem that there is really 
no such thing as Titoism, for according to the authors 
the squabbles among the “‘Titoists,” the ‘‘Stalinists’ 
and the “Khrushchevists’’ (authors’ quotation marks) 
have all been concocted by the Kremlin for the purpose 
of masking “the weakness of its position in Eastern 
Europe” (pp. 81-82). Likewise, many strategic shifts 
and policy changes, which the authors themselves recog- 
nize as having been “prompted largely by the deep- 
seated ills of Soviet society,” are nevertheless slyly turned 
“into stratagems of deception” (p. 68). As examples 
of such “‘stratagems” the authors list the New Economic 
Policy of the early 1920's, the resurgence of Russian 
nationalism in the 1930's, and Khrushchev’s destaliniza- 
tion program. By this sleight of hand, every shift in 
Soviet policy becomes ipso facto a major Communist 
achievement, retreats and defeats are turned into vic- 
tories, and lame rationalizations of these retreats are 
depicted as clever theoretical advances. 

The key to this fanciful interpretation is the authors’ 
inordinate emphasis on deception as one of the most im- 
portant devices of Communist “‘conflict management.” 
In their words, “to deceive the opponent as regards the 
method is part of the method.’’ Now, while it is true 
that no modern state practices deception as flagrantly and 
uninhibitedly as the USSR (or, for that matter, any other 
Communist state), it is a patent oversimplification to 
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maintain that a// Communist policies contain an element 
of deception. Yet this is precisely what the authors 
assert, and this is why their interpretation of Communist 
pronouncements and actions is not merely arbitrary and 
misleading, but even dangerous. . For if Communist 
actions are calculated to ‘‘dupe’’ the West, then it follows 
that any attempt to negotiate with the Soviets is bound 
to end in a fiasco. Indeed, it would mean that there is 
no rational way of dealing with the Communists save one 
predicated ultimately on force. — 

The authors’ examples of Communist deception are 
as fantastic as they are numerous. Thus, they assert 
that the USSR pretends to have a powerful force of 
strategic bombers; consequently the US is wasting its 
resources in building a matching force. Again, the USSR 
pretends (sic!) to be ahead of the US in ballistic missile 
development; as a consequence, the West is plunged into 
despair. In both cases, the results are said to be precisely 
what the Kremlin planned. The implication is that the 
Communist world is actually weaker in material terms 
than it pretends to be and outdoes the West only through 
its mastery of ‘‘conflict management.” If communism 
should win, say the authors, it will be because it has 
avoided war in favor of the ‘“‘psychopolitical modes of 
protracted conflict.” 

At the same time, the authors assert that the West 
will win, provided that it can hold out for another decade 
or two (p. 150)—a curious resurrection of the very 
theory of containment which the authors hold in such 
contempt. Their appraisal of the United States is 
phrased in such naively rhetorical terms as “high-minded 
devotion to moral principle,” ‘forward thrust of Amer- 
ican society,” and “the American dream.” Displaying 
a deplorable inability to make intellectual—or political 
—distinctions, they claim that the ‘““American way of 
life’ is far more attractive to the uncommitted nations 
than any other (p. 148)—even though there is a good 
deal of evidence to show that while these nations do 
indeed wish to combine “bread with freedom,” their 
specific political ideals and programs do not necessarily 
correspond to those of the United States. If the United 
States should lose the protracted struggle in spite of 
these claimed advantages, the authors go on, this will be 
because it lacks a theory of ‘‘conflict management’’—a 
lack that is explained in turn by moral scruples as well 
as the ingrained habits of parliamentary democracy. 


BECAUSE THEIR EYES are fixed with morbid fascina- 
tion on the Communist conspiracy, the authors of Pro- 
tracted Conflict have little worthwhile to say about the 
revolution that is taking place in the formerly dependent 
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nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Their only 
concern is with the Communists’ exploitation of this 
“systematic revolution,” as they call it, and the danger 
that the Communist effort, if successful (though nowhere 
do the authors discuss the successes and failures to date), 
will cause “the forces of systemic change’ to ‘engulf’ 
the West (p. 121). Yet the authors insist that it would 
be folly to meet the Communists on this battleground 
since the West is incapable of winning in Asia and in 
Africa (the “gray areas’), whatever resources it may 
expend there. Instead, the Western powers are called 
upon to stem the “‘systemic revolution” by concentrating 
their attention on the Soviet Union’s weakest area— 
Eastern Europe. ‘So long as the West passively accepts 
the status quo in Eastern Europe, it can expect to en- 
counter increasing Communist pressure in the ‘gray 
areas " (p. 83). What a momentous misunderstanding 
of a revolutionary process that is virtually independent 
of, and perhaps even more important than, the cold war 
between the Western and the Communist worlds! 


THUS AFRICA and Asia do not count. Rather than 
accede to threats by former colonial nations to go Com- 
munist unless they get Western economic aid, let them 
go ahead if they want, say the authors. The cold war 
will be won in Europe. And how will it be won? By 
projecting the image of the open society to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, and by taking advantage of 
the inner contradictions of communism, which suddenly 
ceases to be a master plan of devilish cunning and 
becomes instead an intellectually and ideologically bank- 
rupt system (p. 135). 

But whatever the nature of communism (system? strat- 
egy? conspiracy?), the authors’ whole implication is 
that it is open neither to rational analysis nor to rational 
quid pro quos; negotiation with the Communists can 
only be negotiation for Western surrender. The ultimate 
safeguard against Communist aggression, they say, is the 
formation of a pax americana—‘a universal political- 
legal order under Western leadership” (p. 150). Their 
book is thus calculated to arouse sufficient fear of com- 
munism to bring about Western unity (even though it 
warns against over-estimating Communist strength). 
This purpose is accomplished, in part, by word-magic, 
that is, by reiterating that all Western dilemmas are 
unreal and meaningless, and that all disunity is the 
result of Communist guile. All in all, the book is full 
of dubious generalizations and contradictory statements. 
Its explanation of current history is simplistic; its pre- 
scriptions, devoid of practical meaning. Its style and 
temper reflect political hysteria rather than sober analysis. 


AFTER ONE HAS labored through the addled thinking 
of Protracted Conflict, the clear, icy logic of Oskar Mor- 
genstern’s The Question of National Defense comes as 
a welcome relief. To be sure, the author shares one 
simplistic assumption with Messrs. Strausz-Hupé ef al: 
he, too, strips communism of all ideological content and 
presents it essentially as a conspiracy: to rule the world. 
Yet this assumption is incidental to the main arguments, 
which are based on the hypothesis that it is Soviet capa- 
bilities, and not Soviet dreams or intentions, which mat- 
ter. Moreover, in contrast to Protracted Conflict, Mor- 
genstern’s pages have the neatness and crispness, the 
irony and the impatience with stupidity in high places, 
which delight us in the writings of Hobbes and Machia- 
velli. Last but not least, the author manages to combine 
hard-headed military professionalism with the warm 
humanitarianism of the Western heritage. 


Morgenstern’s thesis is that modern weapons develop- 
ment has created a dangerously unstable world situation. 
The two principal powers have the ability to destroy all 
earthly civilization; and there is no possible defense 
against all-out nuclear warfare. While the attitude of 
the two powers toward each other approaches reciprocal 
paranoia, hostile intent on the part of any statesman 
need not even be assumed. Universal disarmament, al- 
though most desirable, ‘remains unattainable.” Hence, 
there is no alternative to the balance of terror, and 
because the position of the United States has been 
deteriorating at an alarming pace, the balance has become 
precarious. Accidental nuclear self-destruction is also a 
distinct possibility. 

Professor Morgenstern deplores all this. Yet, in con- 
trast to Strausz-Hupé and associates, he is in favor of 
negotiating with the USSR inasmuch as it is the duty of 
the statesman to discover bases for agreement. War, he 
asserts, is the breakdown, not the continuation, of poli- 
tics; and the military should prepare only for the even- 
tuality that all other methods may fail. Our ultimate 
aim, says Morgenstern—and this, indeed, is what his 
book seeks to achieve—should be to refine or restructure 
the balance of nuclear terror in such a way that no nation 
would dare resort to total war, and also to balance lim- 
ited war capabilities so as to discourage even conven- 
tional war, thus creating a better basis for fruitful nego- 
tiation between the major antagonists. The concrete 
proposals he makes for this purpose are presented with 
the compelling logic of mathematical game theory and 
are based on the axiom that destruction of the enemy’s 
retaliatory power is the crux of modern warfare. 


Professor Morgenstern proposes in addition that 
a mobile, dispersed retaliatory force (which he terms 
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“the oceanic system’) be created, and that it be deployed 
at a considerable distance from the Zone of Interior. In 
addition, he calls for systematic drives to advance scien- 
tific endeavor and to promote the build-up of diversified 
limited-war capabilities, the construction of fall-out shel- 
ters, and the creation of a well-protected sub-economy 
designed to function even after nuclear attacks. He also 
has sharp and cogent things to say about the baneful 
influence of veto groups on military planning, about 
harmful publicity as well as harmful tendencies toward 
secrecy. | 

Whereas Strausz-Hupé ef al. complain about the ex- 
cessive amount of discussion in democratic societies, 
Morgenstern deplores demands for the suppression of 
frank speech and criticism. While the former are un- 
happy about the West’s preoccupation with non-violent 
political means and economic welfare (for which the 
Communists are presumably responsible), Morgenstern 
believes this to be in the best interest not only of the 
Western powers, but of the world at large (pp. 144, 
215). Strausz-Hupé and his co-authors would like the 
Western powers to abandon Asia and Africa; Morgen- 
stern, on the other hand, calls for competition between 
the two blocs in the underdeveloped countries (p. 220). 
In contrast to the one-sided rhetoric of Protracted Con- 
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flict, Morgenstern comes out against supporting ‘“‘the 
governing classes, the tax-evading rich, cruel dictatorial 
regimes, colonial masters” (p. 278). The world, in his 
conception, is not divided into two parts, one wholly 
virtuous and the other wholly evil (a view held as much 
by the Communists as, indeed, by the authors of Pro- 
tracted Conflict); and its problems, he fully recognizes, 
will not be solved through rhetoric or obfuscation. 

One might disagree with Morgenstern on sundry 
details, such as his summary dismissal of the possibility 
of disarmament. It is doubtful whether any statesman 
on either side of the Iron Curtain plays the game of 
military planning with Morgenstern’s mathematical pre- 
cision. He very probably underestimates the forces of 
ideology, tradition, ingrained habits, and the like—in 
the Soviet as well as in the Western bloc. Indeed, apart 
from incidental generalizations of dubious value, Pro- 
fessor Morgenstern has nothing at all to say about the 
nature of communism or, say, Soviet foreign policy. 
However, since he intentionally excluded these topics 
from consideration, he cannot be criticized on this score. 
Withal, his book remains one of the most thought- 
provoking contributions to the subject of Soviet-Western 
relations, a ‘‘must’’ for anyone seeking clarity where so 
much dark prevails. 


A History of Post-Stalin Russia 


Kreml ohne Stalin, 
by Wolfgang Leonhard. 
Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, Cologne, 1959. 


Reviewed by George Denicke 


THIS BOOK IS the product of a prodigious intellect, a 
wealth of experience, and thorough homework. It is a 
historical work in the true sense of the term, and a good 
deal more than an “invaluable reference book,” as one 
review put it in only partial appreciation. It comes 
closest, indeed, to what at present might be considered a 
“definitive” history of the Soviet Union in the post- 
Stalin era. 

Wolfgang Leonhard has brought to his task an un- 
common store of knowledge. As a boy of thirteen he 
was taken by his mother, a German Communist, to the 
Soviet Union, where only a few months later, at the end 
of 1936, she vanished in the Great Purge. (She re- 
appeared alive 13 years later.) Young Leonhard was 
nevertheless given a rigorous Communist education that 
culminated in his graduation in 1943 at the Comintern 
School in Ufa. He was then sent back to Moscow and 
put at the disposal of the German Communist Party 
which employed him in various capacities in the Soviet- 
sponsored National Committee for Free Germany. In 
April 1945 he returned to Germany, accompanying the 
first contingent of German Communists dispatched, 
under Walter Ulbricht’s leadership, to establish the 
Communist administration of Berlin. He rose during the 
following years to a number of important positions in 
the East German party’s Central Committee until, in 
1949, as a privileged party functionary at twenty-seven, 
Leonhard broke with his masters under the impact of 
the Soviet denunciation of Yugoslavia. He fled to Bel- 
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grade and in 1950 moved on to West Germany where 
he now lives as a writer and publicist. 


If Leonhard’s experience imparts to his work acuity 
and insight, his scholarship gives it solidity and an 
impressive breadth of vision. The massive physical 
dimensions of Kreml ohne Stalin—518 pages of text 
plus a 54-page bibliography—fully reflect the amount 
of thoughtful research that Leonhard put into this sec- 
ond work. As a result, his hazardous attempt to write 
the history of a period which is still more of the present 
than of the past succeeded brilliantly. 


“Russia is a difficult problem, but it is not an enigma 
any more,’ concludes Leonhard in the first chapter after 
a review of the sources—almost exclusively Soviet— 
used in the preparation of his book. If the contents of 
the succeeding chapters tend to justify this encouraging 
statement, it is due not only to the increased flow of 
information from the USSR since Stalin’s death, but in 
at least equal measure to the author's ability to extract 
significant information from the usually tendentious and 
sometimes downright mendacious official data. This 
crucial research problem Leonhard solved by a method 
that was simple in principle. He surveyed a huge bulk 
of Soviet documentation covering the period with which 
he was concerned, and, as he read, he carefully weighed 
every piece of information give at one date against 
what had been said on the same subject earlier and what 
was said later—an approach which has been used by 
other students of Soviet affairs, but rarely so systematic- 
ally, so thoroughly, and with so much critical insight. 


AT THE MOMENT a political event takes place, there 
usually are no means of finding out the true explanation 
for it. This often applies to democratic countries, but it 
almost invariably holds true for the Soviet Union, where 
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official interpretations generally obscure rather than 
illuminate the facts. Nor is it usually very useful to 
compare various comments appearing at the same mo- 
ment in the Soviet press. But with the lapse of time, 
new information and new interpretations concerning the 
same event gradually appear, not because the truth always 
prevails, but because the intervention of new political 
developments necessitates new official interpretations. 
‘As a result, the earlier event begins to emerge in clearer 
perspective. Thus, we know much more today about 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party than 
we could learn at the time by reading the minutes of the 
proceedings. Now, from Leonhard’s book, we learn still 
more, for he succeeds in presenting the congress as a 
crucial link in a relatively long chain of events of dra- 
matic significance. For the first time, as far as this 
reviewer is aware, we have been given a relatively clear 
picture of the struggle which broke out in the Kremlin 
immediately after Stalin’s death—a struggle which was 
not merely a personal contest for power among several 
personalities, but also a tug-of-war between alternative 
political lines, especially regarding the degree to which 
Stalin’s political heritage should be renounced. 


WE ALL know that out of this struggle Khrushchev 
emerged the victor. We also know that his path to vic- 
tory was not a straight or easy one, and in his book 
Leonhard illuminates the ups and downs of the First 
Secretary’s progress. Take, for instance, the develop- 
ments of the first quarter of 1955. On January 8, having 
previously assured himself of majority support in the 
party leadership, Khrushchev went before’ the Central 
Committee plenum and accused the advocates of the 
consumer goods program—i.e., Malenkov—of rightist 
deviationism. Malenkov resigned as Premier and was 
replaced by Bulganin, who was generally regarded as 
“Khrushchev’s man.” The development was promptly 
viewed as a complete victory for Khrushchev; yet the 
victory was not as definitive as was assumed at the time, 
‘and Leonhard shows this by reference to articles which 
appeared the following April in Pravda and in Kom- 
munist. Invoking Lenin’s words, Pravda reminded its 
readers that “all members of the Politbureau have equal 
rights and that the Secretary is elected to carry out the 
decisions of the Central Committee.” (p. 144) A few 
days later Kommunist made the same point with even 
stronger emphasis: 
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Lenin stressed repeatedly the importance of collectivity in 
the leadership of the party and the country. In order to 
avoid anv misunderstanding, said Lenin,...only the deci- 
sions of the Central Committee, arrived at in comradely 
fashion, and approved by the Orgbureau, the Politbureau or 
the plenum of the Central Committee, are to be implemented 
by the Secretary of the Central Committee of the party, and 
only these. Otherwise the work of the Central Committee 
cannot proceed correctly. (pp. 144-145). 


a 


There is little doubt that these articles were intended as 
a public reminder to Khrushchev that the principle of 
collective leadership was still the order of the day and 
that he had only the same rights as all other members 
of the Presidium. They appear very revealing today and 
help us to understand the developments which led to the 
crisis of 1957 and the condemnation of the “‘anti-party” 
group, and still later on to the disgrace of Bulganin. 


Leonhard inquires in this manner into post-Stalin 
developments in all fields, and just to enumerate the 
topics treated in his book would take too much space: 
the table of contents is three and a half pages long. 
Leonhard summarizes his general conclusions in a final 
chapter entitled ““Ten Theses on the Deveolpment After 
Stalin’s Death.”” These theses, which the reviewer ac- 
cepts almost without reservation, deserve a scrutiny 
which would again go far beyond the scope of this 
review. It is necessary, however, to single out at least 
the first of Leonhard’s conclusions, for it is of really 
crucial importance: 


The internal political changes in the USSR since Stalin’s 
death are so incisive that they can no longer be dismissed 
as tactical maneuvers. On the other hand, they do not repre- 
sent—thus far at least—democratization or liberalization, but 
signify rather a modernization of the system under control 
of the party apparatus. (p. 504). 


This statement contradicts the very common view that 
the political development of a highly industrialized coun- 
try must lead toward democracy. 

opinion, Leonhard is right in maintaining that Soviet 
development has until now failed to justify such an 


In the reviewer's 


optimistic opinion. Indeed, not even a further softening 
of the regime and the gradual establishment of the rule 
of law would mean liberalization as long as the state con- 
tinues to deny freedom of thought and expression. The 
Soviet system remains a one-party state admitting of only 
one system of ideas—a truism which is amply demon- 
strated in Leonhard’s masterful history of Russia’s post- 
Stalin era. 


"A Party of a New Type" 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
by Leonard Schapiro. 

Random House, New York, 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1960. 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 


NO ONE WHO LOOKS at Russia can fail to be 
impressed by the changes which its rulers have made 
in its life during the 43 years of their rule. Yet there 
are certain key institutions which do not seem to change, 
or which change mainly in the direction of becoming 
more firmly rooted and all-embracing. The state con- 
tinues to direct and control all aspects of life. A single 
party continues to dominate and rule the state, and to act 
as the core of all organizations. It brooks no rival parties, 
no organized factions or dissenting views in its own 
ranks. Since there are no checks on the flow of power 
to the top, this infallible party with an infallible doctrine 
has begotten now, for a third time, an infallible spokes- 
man and leader. When Lenin was building the party, 
he rightly called it a ‘‘party of a new type,’ and he and 
his successors used it as an instrument for shaping a 
society of a new type. Though one can understand the 
United States without knowing the history of the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican Party, and England without 
tracing the history of the Conservative, Liberal and Labor 
parties, one cannot understand the Soviet Union without 
studying the history of that unique institution—really 
not a party at all—which calls itself the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet leaders have tried to be helpful in this 
regard. Even the overburdened Lenin did several 
sketches of the history of his party. Zinoviev, Trotsky 
and Stalin, contending for the succession, wrote volu- 
minously—and in direct contradiction with one another 
—on party history. After Stalin won, he appointed a 
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succession of historians to give’ fixed form to the party’s 
past in conformity with the requirements of his rule. 
But even the Stalinist histories suffered from a high 
mortality rate. Yaroslavsky, Volosevich, Popov, Bubnov, 
Knorin—each in turn became “‘official,’’ and each in turn 
was condemned and scrapped. Clio seemed to have taken 
to chain-smoking, lighting each new history with the 
embers of the last. In 1938, Stalin became his own his- 
torian, writing or dictating the most fantastic version of 
all, which lasted, with minor changes, until his death. 
Then, some 50,000,000 copies were pulped or burned, 
and the party remained history-less until Khrushchev had 
sufficiently stabilized his regime and his version of the 
past to rewrite it once more. 

All that the scholar could do during this “historical” 
flux was to examine each official history, check the war- 
ring versions against each other and with fragmentary 
archives, and thus endeavor to extricate some bits and 
pieces of the truth. It is a measure of the importance of 
Leonard Schapiro’s The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union that now at last we have a comprehensive history 
of that party, written according to the standards of his- 
torical scholarship which prevail in the Western world. 


PROFESSOR SCHAPIRO was born in Glasgow and got 
his university training in England, but he lived from 
early childhood until 1920 in Russia, thus gaining a 
first-hand acquaintance with both the regime of the last 
Tsar and the age of Lenin. A Queen’s Barrister and 
Reader in Russian Government and Politics at the Uni- 
versity of London, he earlier showed his impressive 
powers as a historian and student of political theory in 
his The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. 

In the present work, Professor Schapiro received the 
support of the Research Program in the History of the 
CPSU, at Columbia University, which granted him access 
to books, archives, and memoirs, but wisely left to him, 
as every ‘collective’ historical enterprise should, the 
lonely travail necessary to creative work. 


1 See the writer's “New Gospel According to Khrushchev,” in 
Foreign Affairs, Summer, 1960. 
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No historian can write with bloodless dispassion of 
the most overpowering and passion-wracked events of 
his time. Mr. Schapiro makes no pretense of doing so. 
In his introduction he confesses a “predilection for 
respect for human life and dignity, freedom of thought 
and speech, justice, truth, and peace between man and 
man.” So much of the story he has to record represents 
a frightful violation of all these values. But, as the good 
scholar must, he puts himself as well as his readers on 
guard. He restrains the temptation to step outside of 
the story and lecture its participants, striving steadily to 
ascertain the facts, to portray the events, to. give the 
motives of the participants in their own words. Only 
rarely does he feel called upon to speak in his own 
character, in a compassionate, ironical, or thoughtful side 
remark. Mostly he lets the actors and events speak for 
themselves. It is this mastery of himself and his mate- 
rials that gives the work its quiet yet powerful impact. 

One of the defects of much of the writings of Western 
scholars on Russian Communist Party history lies in the 
fact that their authors have succumbed to the danger of 
viewing bolshevism’s opponents—liberals, democratic 
socialists, and opposition Communists, not to mention 
conservatives and monarchists—through the distorting 
lens of the victors’ appraisals of the vanquished. The 
truth about the defeated is indeed hard to come by; to 
enter sympathetically into an understanding of their 
ineffectual struggles and lost causes is harder still. In 
the present volume, however, Professor Schapiro per- 
forms a brilliant work of reconstruction. Through it, the 
lost worlds of the “Economists,” the “Liquidators,” the 
Russian democratic or semi-democratic socialists and 
defeated Communist oppositionists, are brought to life 
again. 

Thus, though Mr. Schapiro would seem to have no 
sympathy for the Mensheviks and makes explicit criticism 
of their errors, the criticism is not based on unconscious 
acceptance of Lenin’s statements of their positions. Al- 
ways he is careful to reconstruct those positions as the 
Mensheviks themselves saw them. When he is critical, 
it is from the standpoint of his own liberal and demo- 
cratic, non-socialist criteria, and most often comes at 
those points where he finds the Mensheviks prisoners of 
doctrines that were so close to Lenin’s as to paralyze their 
fight against him and, willynilly, help him sow the 
dragon’s teeth that would bring the harvest they feared. 


BECAUSE OF THIS USE of historical imagination in 
order to enter into the essence of a view before apprais- 
ing it, Professor Schapiro sheds fresh light on all the 
currents of Russian thought that were opposed to bol- 
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shevism. Menshevism, for example, appears not as a 
unified doctrine or faction, but as a complex of four or 
more differing approaches which intermittently united 
but still remained internally at war. In treating the con- 
troversies among Russian political leaders, he has man- 
aged to give due scope to the personal element in their 
quarrels without losing sight of the objective conse- 
quences of the victory of one person and viewpoint over 
another. Moreover, unlike his countrymen, Messrs. 
Deutscher and Carr, who have written-much in this field, 
he does not start out from the viewpoint that Stalin’s 
tempo and methods of forced industrialization and col- 
lectivization were inevitable. Thus, he supplies the first 
serious account of the Bukharin alternative of gentler 
planning, less ruthless “socialist accumulation,” and a 
better balance between consumer goods and those de- 
signed to increase the might and power of the owner- 
state. 

One defect must be noted. The reviewer missed a 
systematic exposition of the nature of totalitarianism, 
that system of a new type which Lenin’s “party of a new 
type” has engendered. Instead, the author offers a 
variety of labels that might be considered applicable to 
the Soviet system—‘‘autocracies, dictatorships, despot- 
isms, autocratic democracies, or whatever one likes to 
call them’’—and leaves the reader to take his choice. 
But the absence of a clear terminology and definite expo- 
sition of the nature of the Soviet system is offset in large 
measure by the penetrating criticisms which this barris- 
ter-turned-historian makes of a system of government in 
which there is no rule of law and law exercises no 
restraints upon the rulers. Moreover, the book is rich in 
obiter dicta which suggest, as the author says, that 
although the problems the Soviet government faces are 
similar to those of other modern industrial lands, “the 
structure of this government” and its methods of solving 
these problems are “unique.” 

A definition of the features that make the Soviet struc- 
ture unique might easily be added at the point where 
the author portrays the machine as it existed when 
Khrushchev inherited it from Stalin. Professor Schapiro 
will have ample opportunity to make this or any other 
revision he may have a mind to, for in the reviewer's 
opinion this history of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is destined to go through many editions 
and to have a long and useful life. We have long needed 
an unofficial and non-apologetic history of this sort. 
Not only does Mr. Schapiro’s volume fill the need; it is 
in addition a work of solid erudition, great clarity in 
exposition, and literary grace, the product of a ripe and 
humane mind, a worthy companion to the same author's 
brilliant The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. 


The Thaw’ and After in Eastern Europe 


The Revolt of the Mind, 
by Tamas Aczel and Tibor Meray. 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1959. 


The Warsaw Heresy, 
by S. L. Schneiderman, 
Horizon Press, New York, 1959. 


The Reluctant Satellites, 
by Leslie B. Bain. 
Macmillan, New York, 1960. 


The Soviet Bloc—Unity and Conflict, 
by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1960. 


Reviewed by Paul Willen 


NEARLY FOUR YEARS have passed since the Polish 
and Hungarian upheavals of 1956, and in the relative 
calm which has ensued it may seem as if the October 
outbreaks were only isolated outbursts of passion which 
momentarily interrupted the smooth flow of Communist 
policy in Eastern Europe. Indeed, when one recalls the 
hopes and expectations of that period, this conception 
appears not altogether unjustified. And yet, to take the 
current placidity in Eastern Europe at face value would 
be clearly unwarranted. The four books here under 
review are powerful reminders of the political trauma 
which Eastern Europe experienced in 1956, and which 
has had a long-range impact far deeper than may be 
evident to the casual observer. 


The Revolt of the Mind, by the Hungarian writers 
Aczel and Meray, demonstrates clearly that the Hun- 
garian revolution was not a sudden spasm of national 
rage, but rather the final act in the complete breakdown 
of a social and political order. Leslie Bain’s The Reluc- 


Formerly a political analyst for Radio ‘Free Europe, Mr. 
Willen has published numerous articles on Soviet and 
East European affairs in this journal as well as in other 
American publications such as Commentary, The New 
Republic, Dissent, a7d The New Leader. 


tant Satellites reminds us once again of the broad sweep 
of the Hungarian uprising, its massive hatreds and ambi- 
tions. L. S. Schneiderman’s The Polish Heresy recalls 
the fiery intellectual atmosphere of Warsaw between 
1955 and 1957—far from extinguished even today. The 
most important of the four books, Zbigniew Brzezinski’s 
The Soviet Bloc, provides the first precise outline of the 
basic changes that have taken place in intra-bloc rela- 
tions as a direct outgrowth of the “agonizing reappraisal” 
of 1955-57. It may well be said that, if the revolutions 
of 1956 seem to be in some measure forgotten, it is only 
because in daily practice so many of their lessons have 
not been. 


BOTH TAMAS ACZEL and Tibor Meray are former 
Hungarian Communists who played leading roles in the 
writers’ revolt against Rakosi’s order and were eye- 
witnesses to everything they describe. Their book is the 
first substantial effort to describe the revolution in terms 
of its intellectual and moral origins rather than in terms 
of its final physical expression. Indeed, it is their claim 
that too much attention has been paid to the climactic 
events of 1956, and not enough to the complex and pain- 
ful process by which the intellectuals slowly prepared 
themselves, and the country, for the final blows. In their 
own words, 


Those who investigate the history of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion usually describe and analyze the events of the spring 
and summer of 1956. True, that spring and that summer were 
like a succession of fiestas, complete with fireworks and 
with sensational events and heroic struggles. But the autumn 
and winter 1955, with their quasi-hopeless efforts and churn- 
ing passions and feats of real courage, had already inflicted 
deep wounds on the clay-footed giant. 


The fact is that the October 1956 uprising, far from 
being a sudden and unpremeditated outburst, was only 
the final culmination of the earlier revolt of Hungarian 
writers and intellectuals, signifying the destruction of the 
regime’s ‘‘transmission belt’’ without which the collapse 
of its moral authority and the alienation of its major 
sources of popular support became almost inevitable. 
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The heroic street fighting of October, which drew the 
attention of the world, was but the visible end result of 
this process. 

The revolt of the mind in Hungary did not take on 
any of the sophisticated intellectual forms which it as- 
sumed in Poland, where writers wrestled endlessly with 
their own complex psyches, frequently with brilliant 
literary results. In Hungary, the writers’ revolt was 
direct, blunt, and thoroughly political in character, with 
no literary or intellectual pretensions. Little effort was 
made to evolve a compromise philosophy of diluted 
Marxism (‘revisionism’), and there was little interest 
in winning philosophic points or engaging in subtle 
doctrinal debate. On the contrary, the issues were quickly 
reduced to either/or terms, and the question of state 
power promptly posed. 

For this reason, the fundamental discussions of 1953- 
55 in Hungary were not carried on in public forums as 
was later the case in Poland. Rather they took the form 
of a series of direct confrontations, generally over party 
conference tables, between the eager and united writers, 
perhaps defending a secret manifesto which they were 
circulating, and regime officials, who vacillated between 
threats and entreaties. 

The exchanges at these conferences were sharp and 
vigorous—and fraught with incalculable personal risk 
for the writers. The latter, as Aczel and Meray stress, 
stood almost alone in their opposition to the regime and 
had no assurance that their acts of defiance would not 
result in permanent loss of their personal liberty. “This,” 
the authors proudly write, ‘‘was the heroic age of the 
Hungarian writers’ resistance movement.” 


WHAT WAS PERHAPS the decisive turning point in 
the writers’ struggle came in the spring of 1955, when 
Rakosi regained power after the first premiership of 
Imre Nagy. Summoned to attend a disciplinary meet- 
ing with the party leaders, the writers were by no means 
sure what was in store for them. Rakosi delivered a 
sharp harangue, followed by several hours of discussion. 
Then, Gerd turned to each of the writers, one by one, 
and demanded a statement unequivocally approving a 
proposed resolution for strict party controls on litera- 
ture. The replies were nearly all to the same effect: 
“As a member of the party I am obliged to obey. But 
I cannot agree with the resolution.” 

In the face of the near-unanimity of the writers, the 
party leadership could not apply the severe punishment 
the situation demanded. Party membership could, in 
certain cases, be revoked or suspended, but for the mo- 
ment little else was possible, and the writers had won 
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their gamble. After the meeting, Rakosi called Aczel 
aside and said to him: 

“Tell me, what do you want? Haven't we given you 
everything? Kossuth prize, Stalin prize? You have a 
nice car, a beautiful flat... What else do you want? 
Tell me!” | 

Aczel did not reply, and Rakosi stared at him incred- 
ulously, “like a tired old man,” recalls the author. 

The efforts of Aczel and Meray to explain the origins 


of the Hungarian writers’ resistance unfortunately do ~ 


not add much to our still meager insight into the basic 
causes of their revolt. The authors treat their own 
“awakening” as a natural response to Stalinist horrors, 
but they are unable to explain how and why it occurred 
when it did or, for that matter, why it was the Hun- 
garian writers—and not the Czech, for instance—who 
broke so decisively through the intellectual structure of 
communism. 

Yet this is only a minor flaw in the book, which is 
essentially narrative rather than philosophical in char- 
acter. In piecing together the breathtaking struggle of 
the Hungarian writers, Aczel and Meray have done much 
not only to correct the popular identification of this 
group with the ‘“‘freedom fighters” who commanded 
the headlines in October, but also to explain why the 
mere physical defeat of the freedom fighters at the 
hands of the Soviet Army could not, and did not, result 
in the restoration of Rakosi’s Hungary. An armed up- 
rising can be forgotten, but a moral collapse cannot. 
The real revolution—consisting exactly in this collapse 
—had started well before the streets of Budapest were 
taken over by the freedom fighters, whose role it then 
became to insure and complete the triumph of the Hun- 
garian writers. This is by no means to minimize the 
heroism of October, but only to place in proper per- 
spective the deeper origins of the Hungarian revolution. 


THE SITUATION IN POLAND was, of course, quite 
different. There, as Mr. Schneiderman and others have 
pointed out, the intellectuals did not form, as in Hun- 
gary, an isolated and self-contained social stratum wag- 
ing a largely single-handed, behind-the-scenes struggle 
against a tyrannical party leadership. Rather, the move- 
ment to effect a change in Poland was almost from the 
start—é.e., September 1955—national in character, draw- 
ing support from cadres as well as intellectuals within 
the party. Its spokesmen were able to address the nation 
at large, and their demands found a ready echo within 
the highest state and party councils. 

Revisionism in Poland could thus become a practical 
program for the future instead of remaining, as in Hun- 


gary, an essentially subversive anti-party ideology. Divi- 
sions were blunted, and there were many shades of opin- 
ion in between the extreme opposing viewpoints, making 
possible an atmosphere of genuine debate in which each 
side could answer the other. In Hungary, where the 
position of either side virtually excluded that of the 
other, such honest debate had become impossible as 
early as the spring of 1955, and had existed earlier only 
because of direct Soviet intervention. 

Schneiderman reviews many of the debates that took 
place in Poland—such as the famous one in the winter 
of 1955-56 between the revisionist philosopher Chala- 
sinski and the ‘‘dogmatist” Schaff—and thus gives an 
idea of the intellectual ebb and flow which character- 
ized the period. The door was always kept slightly ajar 
to permit either side to make an orderly and dignified 
retreat if necessary. If the party was flexible enough to 
retreat in 1956, the Church was flexible enough to modi- 
fy some of its claims in 1958. 

Schneiderman writes as a journalist, and his book is 
neither profound in its analysis nor particularly novel 
in the material it presents. In common with many other 
efforts to define the exact character of Poland’s “heresy,” 
it relies excessively on such conventional political cate- 
goties as ‘Stalinism’ and ‘democracy’ whereas Polish 
developments seem constantly to defy this kind of cate- 
gorical nomenclature, 

Leslie Bain’s The Reluctant Satellites suffers even 
more from the shortcomings of a quick journalistic sur- 
vey, a fault compounded by the author’s immensely 
exaggerated notion of his own personal role in’ the 
events he describes. The sole merit of his account lies 
perhaps in its effort to probe into the nature and role of 
some of the disparate elements which played a part in 
the Hungarian revolution. Contrary to the popular im- 
pression, the authors of the uprising did not represent 
an altogether homogeneous body of political opinion. 
Bain distinguishes between four different groups: first, 
the writers, journalists, and artists (mostly Communists) 
who dominated the struggle prior to October 1956; sec- 
ond, the students and younger workers who spearheaded 
the October outburst itself; third, the “masses” in gen- 
eral, who spontaneously reacted to the first Soviet inter- 
vention; and fourth, the “nondescript groups of Tommy 
gun-wielding ‘heroes’ . . . ‘hunting’ AVH personnel,” 
somehow controlled by General Pal Maleter, Defense 
Minister in Imre Nagy’s short-lived government, and 
influenced in some vague way by “reactionary” ideas 
and hopes. 

In recognizing the role of this last element, Bain by 
no means implies that there was justification for the 
second Soviet intervention of November 4, of which he 


paints a bloody picture. On the contrary, he is firmly 
convinced that this element represented only a small 
minority within the revolutionary camp, and that at no 
time was there any danger of its gaining control of the 
revolution. Yet its emergence cannot be overlooked in 
any objective appraisal of the Hungarian October; in- 
deed, the temporary appearance of the street gangs may 
be taken as a reflection of the turbulent emotions of 
revenge which so sharply distinguished the events in 
Hungary from those in Poland. 


EXACTLY WHICH GROUPS would have assumed 
control in Hungary had the Soviet Army not intervened 
remains, of course, a subject of tantalizing conjecture. 
The intellectuals who formed the vanguard of the revo- 
lution—such as Aczel and Meray—lacked that type 
of positive program which is demanded of a revolu- 
tionary government. Aczel and Meray themselves ac- 
knowledge this fact when they write: ‘The most regret- 
table characteristic of the writers’ movement was its 
almost entirely negative objectives: /.e., it was anti-Stalin- 
ist, anti-Rakosist. The positive program that should 
have inspired the whole movement was still lacking.” 
In Poland, the new “revisionism,” though vague and 
evasive, lent itself to a measure of realizable action; but 
in Hungary, where Rakosi had effectively cut off all 
channels of legitimate reform, the sudden and total col- 
lapse of the regime’s authority created a vacuum which 
could hardly be filled by a program of temperance and 
moderation. ‘The formulation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram,’ Aczel and Meray observe somewhat pathetically, 
“required time and reflection.” For this the Hungarian 
intellectuals showed little inclination, and the Soviet 
Army gave them no time. 

As a result of Soviet suppression of the revolution, 
the problem of a “comprehensive program” for Hun- 
gary became academic. Aczel and Meray—and a quarter 
of a million other Hungarians—escaped to the West, 
where their whole spiritual development had, in fact, 
been propelling them. In the course of time and in 
varying degrees, Poland and Hungary have since been 
reabsorbed into the framework of the Soviet bloc. How- 
ever, this framework is no longer the same as it was 
when Poland and Hungary temporarily broke away from 
it in 1956; and it is this metamorphosis which forms 
the subject of Zbigniew Brzezinski’s ground-breaking 
study, The Soviet Bloc. 

The task Mr. Brzezinski has undertaken—a defini- 
tion of the new intra-bloc relationships that have evolved 
in the last five years—is as hazardous as that of describing 
the anomalous position of communism in Poland. Not- 
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withstanding many internal contradictions and ambigui- 
ties—almost inevitable in this nether world—his book 
represents the first incisive and methodical treatment of 
this extremely complex problem. 


If “national communism” as developed in Yugo- 
slavia has been clearly repudiated by current official 
Communist ideology, it is equally plain that the doctrine 
of Moscow’s primacy no longer means quite what it did 
a decade ago. Above all, the terms “‘satellite’” and 
“colony” have lost some of their former appropriate- 
ness. Writes Mr. Brzezinski: 


In the new situation the Soviet regime had to be more respon- 
sive to the dominant views prevailing in the Communist 
world. Soviet power had not declined; in fact, it had grown 
in every respect. But the new element in the situation was 
that the power of Communist regimes elsewhere had also 
grown. The Politburos in Prague and Sofia were no longer 
staffed by cowed apparatchiki intently detecting the signifi- 
cance of the latest Soviet pronouncement... 


PRIOR TO 1956, the study of communism in Eastern 


Europe consisted largely in an examination of evolving | 


Soviet policies directed toward the control of essentially 
pliable and inert governments and parties. Since 1956, 
on the other hand, the configurations of policy in indi- 
vidual East European countries have been the product of 
an as yet unsystematized interaction between the visibly 
differing regimes and the dominant Soviet authority. 
East European leaders no longer owe their positions 
exclusively to Soviet selection and favor, but also to the 
authority they enjoy in their own countries as the archi- 
tects and directors of the massive state and industrial 
machinery built up in the last 15 years. Brzezinski 
points out: 


The very fact that the (1953-54) New Course did take into 
consideration the peculiar domestic facts existing in each case 
is a reflection of the change that had taken place in the 
Soviet world since Stalin’s death. 


Between 1953 and 1956, the Soviet leadership experi- 
mented with various formulas looking toward a new 
approach to intra-bloc relations. Its policies vacillated 
between the traditional conservatism represented by 
Molotov and the new pragmatism advocated by Mikoyan 
and subsequently taken up by Khrushchev. This vacil- 
lation culminated in the erratic Soviet decisions of Octo- 
ber 1956—i.e., the initial move to intervene by force in 
Poland to block Gomulka’s assumption of power, fol- 
lowed by the sudden switch to a policy of concessions; 
and Moscow’s enunciation of the concept of a “‘socialist 
commonwealth,’ contradicted five days later by the Red 
Army’s intervention in Hungary. 
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IT IS DIFFICULT to perceive any orderly line of policy 
development in these chaotic events. The Kremlin was 
clearly “playing it by ear,” moving ahead one day in an 
apparently genuine effort to explore the possibilities of 
a more flexible, give-and-take relationship with the bloc 
countries, and retreating the next in terror of the pos- 
sible consequences of such a change. One can under- 
stand these erratic actions only if one assumes, as 
Brzezinski does, that the Kremlin leaders were indeed 
gripped by genuine confusion and keenly-felt dilemmas. 
They should have been prepared for the events of Octo- 
ber 1956; but they were not, and hasty efforts were made 
to restore minimal order in the chaos that had broken 
out. The slowly evolving doctrines of intra-bloc diver- 
sity had to be modified, tightened up, codified; and yet 
the necessity for new formulas remained as great as 
before October. Says the author: 


The method employed to reconstruct the center testified to 
the new times. Unlike the period of Stalinism, Soviet leader- 
ship in the bloc was no longer an autonomous fact due 
entirely to Soviet power and monopoly of ideological experi- 
ence. Soviet leadership in November 1957 was contingent in 
considerable measure on the backing that it had received from 
Communist regimes much weaker than itself but strong 
enough to be needed. . . . (Italics added) 


If Mr. Brzezinski hedges a little, interjecting the quali- 
fying ‘‘in considerable measure,” the reader must excuse 
him: the situation was, and remains, of course, too fluid 
to permit any definitive and categorical conclusions. 


At best we can discern the faint beginnings of an as 
yet unsystematized interplay between the center and the 
periphery, an ever-expanding area of domestic compe- 
tence and autonomy, and a growing diversity of practice 
based on local circumstance and predilection. If Buda- 
pest and Warsaw continue to flirt with limited “‘revision- 
ist’” ideas, Sofia and Prague are allowed to stamp out 
such ideas even more fiercely perhaps than Moscow 
might deem advisable. That these new relations based 
on a measure of autonomy will ultimately be codified into 
a genuine social contract seems unlikely, but it remains 
a remote possibility. 


In conclusion, Brzezinski rightly recognizes that the 
“new diversity,” by imparting a degree of “elasticity” to 
intra-bloc relationships, may have the ultimate effect of 
giving the system ‘‘a more stable condition not unlike 
the transformation of the papacy.” On the other hand, 
he also sees a possibility that the dispersal of Moscow’s 
authority might be accompanied by a serious erosion of 
ideological cohesion, which could result in a disastrous 
weakening of bloc unity. In short, if force is no longer 
to be relied on to cement the Soviet empire together, a 
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general congruence of ideas and objectives, freely ar- 
rived at, must be evolved to take its place. 

In offering these speculations, the author has broached 
a problem which is crucial to a long-range evaluation of 
communism as a system of organized states, and in the 
ultimate analysis it is precisely as such a system of 
nations that communism will have to prove its viability. 
There can be no question that Brzezinski’s speculations 
on this problem mirror processes of thought that also 


Bulgarian Communism 


The Communist Party of Bulgaria: 

Origins and Development, 1883-1936, 

by Joseph Rothschild. 

Columbia University Press, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Cyril E. Black 


PROFESSOR ROTHSCHILD has written what will no 
doubt be accepted (outside the Soviet orbit, at least), as 
the definitive account of the origins and development of 
the Bulgarian party up to the eve of World War II. It 
should be considered, along with such works as Benja- 
min I. Schwartz's Chinese Communism and the Rise of 
Mao (1951) and M. K. Dziewanowski’s The Commu- 
nist Party of Poland (1959), as a worthy example of 
the application of Western standards of scholarship to 
a subject which is usually treated by pamphleteers. 
Scholarly excavation for little-known facts from Com- 
munist and non-Communist sources is an important con- 
tribution in these studies of indigenous party movements, 
but it is also important that the facts be interpreted in 
terms of the basic issues with which all Communist 
parties have been concerned. Now that a few such case 
studies are available—and others are no doubt in prep- 
aration—one may properly consider what fundamental 
questions they should pose and answer. Three suggest 
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are engaging the minds of Communist leaders in Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Sofia and other bloc capitals. But above 
all, his book is to be welcomed as a hopeful sign that, 
at long last, Western scholarship is abandoning the 
notion that tolerance of any diversity whatever within 
the Communist world contradicts the fundamental char- 
acter of communism. This is a dogma which Stalin’s 
successors are beginning to discard, and which students 
of the Soviet bloc should abandon as well. 


themselves as being of particular importance: What were 
the circumstances that led to the formation of the polliti- 
cal movement which became the local Communist party 
organization after 1917? What were the strategy and 
tactics which characterized its political activity? And, 
most important of all, what distinctive social and eco- 
nomic program did it offer? 

A considerable section of Professor Rothschild’s 
study is concerned with the history of the so-called 
“Narrow” wing of the Bulgarian Social Democratic 
Party, which became the Communist Party in 1919. 
The key figure in the early years of the movement was 
Dimiter Blagoev, who had gone to Russia as a seminary 
student in 1878 but was soon swept up in the radical 
populism of the period. Before long he moved on to 
Marxism, and had the distinction of founding the first 
Social Democratic group in Russia in 1884. He later 
returned to his native country and assumed the leader- 
ship in establishing the Bulgarian Social Democratic 
Party in 1891. However, Blagoev’s close ties with Rus- 
sian social democracy, which embodied a characteristic 
fusion of Marxism with the values peculiar to radical 
populism, shortly brought him into conflict with the 
“Broad” wing of the party, which derived its inspiration 
from Central and Western Europe. The party finally 
split in 1903. Henceforth the Narrows in Bulgaria, 
like the Bolsheviks in Russia, went their own way, re- 
maining under Blagoev’s leadership until his death in 
1924. 

The remarkable similarity in the evolution as well as 
the tactics of the Narrows and the Bolsheviks foreshad- 
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owed a period of close cooperation once the latter gained 
control in Russia. But even before 1917 the Russian 
influence was considerable. Owing both to the relative 
isolation of Bulgaria from Western and Central Europe 
and to its close cultural and political ties with Russia, 
not only Blagoev but an entire generation of Bulgarian 
leaders had come under the influence of Russian rad- 
icalism 

Equally important for an understanding of the Nar- 
rows were the circumstances which turned Bulgarian 
opinion increasingly towards radicalism in the period 
leading up to World War I. Among these factors, the 
most critical were the great sacrifices and frustrations 
resulting from the government’s nationalist program 
which culminated in the wars of 1912-13 and 1915-18, 
and its relative neglect of the pressing problems of 
social change and economic development. The defeat 
of Bulgaria in 1918 decisively enhanced the prestige of 
the two political movements which had been most criti- 
cal of the government policies of the preceding decades 
—the agrarians and the socialists (both Broad and 
Narrow )—and for the next five years they occupied the 
center of the Bulgarian political stage. 


THE NARROW-COMMUNIST policies between World 
War I and 1936 may be considered in two stages. The 
first, which lasted until 1923, was marked by faith in 
the anticipated “world revolution” and a consequent 
refusal to cooperate with other radical parties. When 
offered an opportunity to join with Stambolisky in the 
short-lived Radomir uprising in 1918, Blagoev argued 
that his party was too weak to make its influence felt, 
and that it ran the danger of being swallowed up in an 
agrarian movement which he regarded as essentially 
bourgeois. Elections held in August 1919, at the height 
of postwar popular disillusionment, brought the down- 
fall of the government (dominated by the so-called 
Liberal Party) and put the Peasant Union in power. 
Although the Communists proved to be the second 
largest party in the country, winning 47 out of 236 
seats in the National Assembly in 1919, and 50 out of 
229 seats in the elections of March 1920, their leaders 
saw no reason to change their policy. In the next few 
years they were much more concerned with Stambolisky’s 
petty persecution of their party than they were im- 
pressed by his revolutionary potential. Thus they chose 
to adopt a policy of neutrality during the bloody coup 
of June 9, 1923, when the Peasant Union was over- 
thrown by an authoritarian coalition led by Tsankov. 
This passivity brought down the wrath of the Com- 
intern on the heads of the Bulgarian Communist leaders. 
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Speaking before the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International, Radek referred to this incident as 
“the greatest defeat ever suffered by a Communist 
Party,” and intsructions were sent to Sofia ordering a 
Communist insurrection. The Bulgarians argued their 
case as best they could, but in the end acceded to higher 
authority in Moscow and made unenthusiastic prepara- 
tions for a coup of their own against Tsankov. The 
uprising dragged on intermittently for about ten days, 
and on September 28 its leaders retreated in full rout 
into Yugoslavia. In relating these events, the author 
tends to share the views of the Soviet leaders, or at least 
he does not give an independent analysis of the existing 
balance of forces. The evidence suggests, for instance, 
that despite the electoral successes of the Peasant Union 
and the Communist Party, reflecting as they did the 
popular discontent in the wake of the war, the effective 
power in the country still lay with the traditional instru- 
ments of force, of which the most important was the 
army. Unlike the Russian government in 1917, the Bul- 
gatian government had not disintegrated as a result of 
the war. It was defeated, and morale was at a low ebb, 
but under disciplined leadership the army alone had 
enough influence by 1923 to swing the balance. To 
assume that the Communists and the Peasant Union 
could have held power jointly in 1923, divided as they 
were by fundamental differences in strategy and tactics, 
does not seem to be supported by the evidence. 

The failure of the revolt in September 1923 ushered 
in the second stage of policy, in which the Communists, 
with their headquarters now in exile, attempted to repair 
their position by seeking alliances with the Peasant 
Union and the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Or- 
ganization, and by engaging in political activity through 
the trade union movement as well as through the Labor 
Party, organized in 1927 as a Communist front. During 
this period the Bulgarian Communists also served as the 
principal mouthpiece of the Comintern in manipulating 
the affairs of the other Balkan Communist parties. The 
only significant deviation from the policy of retrench- 
ment was the bombing of the Sveta Nedelya Cathedral 
in 1925, perpetrated by what was later acknowledged to 
be an “ultra-left deviationist’’ group, and which resulted 
in further persecutions of the Communists. All of these 
matters are treated by the author with painstaking atten- 
tion to detail, 


AS DISCIPLES OF LENIN, the leaders of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party devoted themselves to the 
seizure of power. But the purpose of seizing power is, 
after all, to exercise it, and one is justified in asking 


what program the party leaders were proposing for their 
country. What did they think of the controversies raging 
within the Communist Party in Russia? Did they have 
any original ideas about their own country, or were they 
prepared to put into effect whatever program the Bol- 
sheviks could agree on for Russia? 

Mr. Rothschild has provided a full treatment of the 
political maneuvers of the period, with an abundance 
of data that overflow into lengthy footnotes and an 
appendix, but he has not attempted to answer questions 
such as the above, except in the sketchiest sort of way. 
The very full discussion of the Macedonian question and 
the movement for Balkan federation is not matched by 
a comparable treatment of domestic social and economic 
problems. Khristo Kabakchiev, Vasil Kolarov, Georgi 
Dimitrov and their colleagues are mentioned frequently 
as political agents, but they do not emerge clearly as 


The Indian CP 


Soviet Russia and Indian Communism, 1917-1947, 
By David N. Druhe. 
Bookman Associates, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Myron Weiner 


THAT THE SOVIET UNION, as a Communist state, 
has pursued policies aimed at altering the internal 
political systems of other countries is a proposition which 
hardly needs documentation. Indeed, the methods that 
Moscow has employed in the pursuit of this objective 
have long provided an engrossing topic of investigation 
for scholars and others interested in Soviet and Com- 
munist affairs, and they now form the subject of a vast 
and growing body of analytical literature. 


There is, of course, nothing historically unique about 


Mr. Weiner, whose knowledge of Indian politics is based 
both on scholarship and on two years of on-the-spot 
observation and experience, is at present Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Chicago, 
and author of Party Politics in India (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957). 


thinking revolutionaries. There is so little effort at 
analysis that it is difficult to get perspective even on such 
important questions as party organization and Bulgarian 
relations with the Comintern. Politics rather than poli- 
cies are the principal concern, and the brief concluding 
chapter is limited to a few trite interpretive remarks. 

The author’s achievement is nevertheless significant, 
for he is the first scholar who has had the energy and 
patience to hack his way through the dense underbrush 
of Bulgarian politics of the period. What is needed to 
round out the picture is an understanding of the social 
and economic problems facing Bulgaria, the efforts 
made to solve these problems, and the nature of the 
Communist contributions to these efforts. Such issues 
can perhaps best be tackled in a second volume dealing 
with the years after 1936, and Mr. Rothschild is clearly 
the man who should undertake the task. 


attempts by one country to change or influence the 
internal political structure of another. Colonial and 
occupying powers have traditionally concerned them- 
selves with the political organization of the societies 
over which they had control. Again, it is a well-known 
fact of modern diplomacy that states often undertake 
certain moves with a view to the effects such action will 
have on the internal politics of the countries with whom 
they are dealing, or on the internal politics of third 
powers. 

But even though intervention in another country’s 
political life is, in itself, far from being a novelty, the 
Soviet Union has nonetheless made its own special “‘con- 
tribution” in this area. Specifically, this contribution has 
been in the development of methods and techniques for 
the systematic use of indigenous movements to bring 
about political changes conducive to the realization of 
Soviet foreign policy goals. Soviet methods and tech- 
niques have varied from one country to another. In 
recent years, particular attention has been paid to the 
evolution of these techniques in relation to societies that 
formerly were under colonial rule but now are inde- 
pendent states, or that still remain in colonial status. 

On India alone—the largest and clearly the most 
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important of the “‘new’’ states—there are now at least 
four major works: M. R. Masani’s The Communist 
Party of India: A Short History; J. H. Kautsky’s Moscow 
and the Communist Party of India; Gene D. Overstreet’s 
and Marshall Windmiller’s Communism in India; and 
the book under review, Soviet Russia and Indian Com- 
munism, by David N. Druhe.1 From these four studies 
it is possible to piece together a comprehensive picture 
of the basic techniques whereby the Soviet Union sought 
to achieve its threefold aim of bringing India under the 
sway of Communist influence, destroying British coloni- 
al control, and thereby undermining the foundations of 
British capitalism. 

First and most obviously, Moscow offered India’s 
nationalist revolutionaries an ideology which explained 
Britain’s role in India in terms of capitalist-imperialist 
exploitation, which placed their struggle against British 
colonial rule within the broader context of a worldwide 
struggle for proletarian liberation, and which held forth 
a messianic vision of colonialism’s demise and the ulti- 
mate triumph of the working class. 


Secondly, the Soviet Union sought to shape the strat- 
egy and tactics of the Indian Communist movement. 
What relations the Indian party should establish with 
the National Congress and with the Muslim League; 
whether it should set up fronts “from above” or “from 
below’; what its stand should be on the demand for a 
separate Pakistan and on the issue of India’s participa- 
tion in World War II: on all such vital questions of 
strategic policy, the Indian Communist line was deter- 
mined—or, at the very least, decisively influenced—by 
Moscow, acting either directly through the Comintern 
or via the Communist Party of Great Britain. Soviet 
authority over the movement, it should be noted, gave 
the Indian Communists a cohesiveness which other left- 
wing political parties in India have lacked. As Over- 
street and Windmiller point out, Moscow’s guidance 
served the same cohesive function in the CPI that 
charismatic leadership has served in the Indian Na- 
tional Congress: many a controversy within the party 
was resolved through Soviet intervention. 


Thirdly, the Soviet Union provided ideological and 
organizational training for Indian and other Asian con- 
verts to communism. In the early 1920’s, some 600 
Asians, including 22 Indians, were indoctrinated at the 
newly-established University of the Toilers of the East 
in Moscow. Instruction in foreign languages, education 


'See Selig S. Harrison’s review of the Kautsky and Masani 
studies in Problems of Communism, No. 1 (January-February), 
1957, pp. 38-40; and G. S. Bhargava’s review of the Overstreet- 
Windmiller volume in No. 2 (March-April), 1959, pp. 51-4. 
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in the Communist classics, induction into the esoteric 
notions of the movement and its organization, develop- 
ment of a sense of identification with a vast network 
and a vast cause, as well as practical training in the 
techniques of applying certain strategiés and tactics, all 
were central to the training program. 

Fourthly, Moscow gave material support to the Com- 
munist movement in India, in the form of money, propa- 
ganda literature, and even arms. 

Finally, the Soviet Union sought to infiltrate Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Chinese Turkestan and Tibet, partly in order 
to facilitate the dispatch of Communist agents into 
India, and partly to open up possibilities for instigating 
armed insurrections along India’s frontiers. 


OF THE SEVERAL STUDIES devoted to Soviet rela- 
tions with the Indian Communist movement, David 
Druhe’s perhaps offers the most detailed historical treat- 
ment of the techniques outlined above. Kautsky’s anal- 
ysis confines itself to events since 1945 and hence deals 
primarily with Soviet “intervention” in Indian politics 
after the achievement of independence. Masani’s study 
is of greatest value for its treatment of Indian Commu- 
nist united front tactics in the late 1930’s—tactics which 
Masani, as an Indian socialist leader, directly experienced 
and bitterly denounced. The work by Overstreet and 
Windmiller is by far the broadest in scope, for it not 
only provides a history of the Indian Communist move- 
ment from its beginnings, but also deals with the struc- 
ture of the party, its leadership, its relations with other 
groups, its parliamentary activities, and its adaptation to 
Gandhian ideology and to Indian linguistic and ethnic 
pluralism. 

Although Druhe adds little that is substantively new 
to the account of Indian Communist relations with Mos- 
cow as given by Overstreet and Windmiller, his treat- 
ment of specific aspects and developments is, in general, 
more complete and detailed. This is especially true of 
his delineations of the Cawnpore and Meerut ‘“‘conspir- 
acy trials’ of Indian Communist leaders.? Again, his 
exposition of Soviet activities in Afghanistan and Tur- 
kestan—in relation to Moscow’s strategy for India—is 
both detailed and revealing. Indeed, while Druhe’s 
study, like the others mentioned above, focuses primar- 
ily on the changing strategy and tactics of the Indian 
Communist Party as guided by Moscow, it devotes 


*In both these trials, the first at Cawnpore in 1924 and the 
second at Meerut between 1929 and 1933, the Communist 
defendants were adjudged guilty of “conspiracy’’ to overthrow 
British sovereignty in India as instruments of the Moscow Com- 
intern. See Chapters II and IV. 


greater attention than do the other historical accounts to 
the wider range of Soviet activities in South Asia. On 
the other hand, the bulk of the book is confined to the 
period up to Indian independence in 1947, and the 
reader interested in later developments must turn to 
Kautsky or Overstreet and Windmiller. In an effort to 
bring his study up to date, Druhe has appended a 20- 
page epilogue summarizing the development of Soviet 
policy in India from 1947 to 1959, but this unfortu- 
nately is all too brief, superficial, and marred by several 
errors. 

Reflecting upon Druhe’s account of Soviet efforts to 
promote communism in colonial India, one is struck, 
not by the occasional successes, but by the enormity of 
the errors committed. In the early period particularly, 
Moscow often placed its trust in Indian Communist lead- 
ers who were completely detached from, and lacked an 
understanding of, the realities of the Indian scene. 
M.N. Roy, for example, with whom the Soviets worked 
for a considerable period, remained outside India—and 
largely out of touch with the Indian situation—for some 
15 years. As a consequence, while most of India’s 
future political leaders were building their careers on 
the groundwork of identification with growing nation- 
alist sentiment, the Communists, under Moscow’s guid- 
ance, tended to remain aloof from the pouplar nationalist 
movement and from the Indian National Congress. At 
the same time, Soviet attempts to further their penetra- 
tion of South Asia by using Afghanistan as a springboard 
failed to win Afghan support. 


Socialist ideologies and movements did, indeed, gain 
strength in India during the 1930's, but they grew 
largely outside the Communist Party, in the newly- 
formed Congress Socialist Party and a host of smaller 
Marxist groups. As Druhe points out, it was only dur- 
ing the period of united front tactics in the late 1930's, 
and the period of the party’s “People’s War’ policy 
following Soviet entry into the Second World War, that 
the Communists were able to score significant gains. It 
was ironic that the party should have had its greatest suc- 
cess precisely in these periods when its policies, as dic- 
tated by Moscow, were most obviously calculated to 
strengthen the international position of the Soviet 
Union, rather than in the earlier years when Moscow 
had prescribed a sectarian strategy aimed at maximizing 
Communist strength within India itself. 


MUCH THE SAME holds true for the period since 
Indian independence. When the Indian Communists, 
again in obedience to the line laid down by Moscow, 
strove to maximize their power through insurrectionary 


tactics, the party was almost wiped out. On the other 
hand, after 1950 when Moscow recognized the advant- 
ages of cultivating a ‘‘neutralist’’ Nehru government 
and consequently “toned down” CPI policy, the party 
achieved its maximum growth. Thus, one might say 
that Soviet, or Communist, successes in India have been 
largely ‘‘accidental” in the sense that they did not result 
from policies consciously aimed at augmenting Com- 
munist political influence within India, but were rather 
the side-effects of policies primarily calculated to 
strengthen the Soviet Union’s international position. 

Furthermore, although the more recent Soviet strategy 
of cultivating friendly relations with the Nehru govern- 
ment has helped the Indian party to win wider popular 
support, it is equally important to consider the debit side 
of the ledger—z.e., the limitations its places on Soviet 
guidance and support of the Indian Communist move- 
ment. Obviously, the Soviet Union can no longer employ 
the full range of techniques which it could use in former 
years: as long as it wishes to maintain cordial govern- 
mental relations with India, it must eschew such prac- 
tices as the extensive training of Indian Communist per- 
sonnel in Moscow and threats of military penetration. 
It must also be circumspect in its tactical advice to the 
Indian party leadership; in fact, one may surmise that 
on certain issues Moscow has refrained from giving any 
advice whatever to the CPI under the aegis of the present 
strategy.3 


This is not to argue that the CPI is now a truly 
‘“Indianized” party, but only to suggest that it now’ is 
probably freer from Soviet control, guidance and support 
than in any earlier period of its history. As Overstreet 
and Windmiller stress, this gives the party a great 
degree of political flexibility. At the same time, how- 
ever, the party is also freer to become involved in internal 
factional disputes without the guiding hand of Soviet 
authority to hold its ranks together. The recent Sino- 
Indian border conflict (which broke out after the publi- 
cation of Druhe’s book) has provided a striking illustra- 
tion of this. Moscow’s unwillingness to become embroiled 
in the dispute precluded any guidance to the CPI, and 
the result was a serious rift within the party as to the 
line it should pursue. Any further aggravation of Sino- 
Indian tension is bound to intensify the problems of the 
Indian party, especially since its internal disagreements 
cannot be resolved through external intervention—at 
least so long as Moscow adheres to its present strategy. 
In short, the blessings of “independence’’ for the CPI 
are indeed mixed. 


3 For a somewhat different view, see G. S. Bhargava, op. cit. 


Ed. 
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Britains Pink Decade’ 


Communism and British Intellectuals, 
by Neal Wood. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Stephen Spender 


ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS of the 20th cen- 
tury is, notoriously, the cult of youth. By now it is taken 
for granted that each decade will see a new generation 
reacting against those who were young in the previous 
decade, and coming forward with ideas that their seniors 


take with a great show of seriousness. There is even per- - 


haps a feeling, shared by all generations, that one day 
the young might really hit upon something which would 
‘save’ our civilization. 

However, when we look back upon the young of 
previous decades, we have a feeling very much like that 
of the ‘morning after,” when we wake up with a bad 
hangover. Such a vicarious, transferred hangover is now 
beginning to be felt about the “Angry Young Men’ — 
just as it was felt 30 years ago about the ‘Bright Young 
Things,” and 20 years ago about the ‘Pink Decade” of 
the 1930's. 

It is impossible to justify a worship of the young 
which leads to perpetual disappointment, made inevitable 
by the simple fact that the young get old. Why, then, 
do we go on looking expectantly to the youth of each 
succeeding generation? Various explanations are pos- 
sible, one being, perhaps, that the youth cult began in 
the First World War, when the old did indeed force the 
young into being heroes. After the war, the young of 
the 1920's staged their revenge against the old by reject- 
ing the concept of social responsibility. From this point 
of view, the young of the 1930’s were voluntarily reliv- 
ing the “war to end war’: they were the volunteers 
who assumed the place of the young men slaughtered on 
the Western Front in 1914-1918. The intellectuals of 


Poet, novelist, and essayist, Mr, Spender took part for a 
brief period in the 1930's in the British Communist 
movement, an experience which he described in his con- 
tribution to The God That Failed (edited by Arthui 
Koestler, Harpers, New York, 1947). 
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the “Pink Decade’ did in fact identify themselves to 
some extent with the suffering and the poetry of the 
trenches, expressed in the poems of Wilfred Owen, the 
novels and memoirs which began to appear ten years 
after the Treaty of Versailles. Moreover, young Eng- 
lishmen like John Cornford, Ralph Fox and Julian Bell, 
who died in Spain, thought that by fighting for the 
Spanish Republic they might avert a second world war. 

These thoughts are brought to mind by Neal Wood's 
Communism and British Intellectuals. But perhaps what 
strikes one most in reading the book is how remote 
seems today the period when the British Communist 
Party was at its intellectual apogee. 


Thinking, as we tend to do, in terms of the intellec- 
tual fashions afflicting youth in each decade, it is easy 
enough—and indeed the younger generation today is 
inclined—to think of the communism and antifascism 
of the 1930’s as such a fashion. That is what is so bad 
about the cult of youth. It makes every attitude appear 
like a kind of clothing suitable to the day on the calen- 
dar and the age of the wearer. 


THE TRUTH IS that the young, far from being free 
agents who can introduce onto the scene of our lives a 
completely new idea which might redeem us all, are to 
a peculiar extent victims of our time. What we take to 
be their shout of victory is often just a yell of hatred for 
the old, whom they feel to be the setters of a trap into 
which they have just fallen. It is true that they care 
deeply for freedom, but this is because, more than the 
old who have gained some degree of material independ- 
ence, they are aware of the constraints of an age which 
is dominated by money and power. 


To see things in this light is not flattering to the 
young. It does, however, put them back in the situation 
in which we all live, and thus prevents their attitudes 
from seeming as completely unreasonable as do those of 
the 1930’s when looked back upon by a new lot of 
young people who have been flattered by their elders into 
thinking that the attitude before theirs was but a silly 
pose. 


The fellow-travelling anti-fascists of the 1930’s were 
by no means so naive, so deceived, so credulous, or so 
foolish as they may appear to the young of today, who 
tend to look back on them simply as supporters of a 
literary fashion in which certain poems were written, 
and for which certain people died. Mr. Wood’s book is 
invaluable in that it puts the “‘intellectuals’” of that 
extraordinary decade back into their own contemporary 
environment. When they are put there, the problem 
becomes the opposite of that which arises when one 
judges them simply by their youthful work: the diffi- 
culty now is to understand how any young person with 
sympathy for his fellow beings and a sense of respon- 
sibility could have taken a different attitude. 

Anyone who lived through the 1930’s himself, or who 
has examined the thought of that period in the light of 
the historic situation as it then existed, may well feel 
that, had the Communists not been what they were, a 
great many more British intellectuals would have become 
—and remained—Communists. This may sound para- 
doxical, but it becomes less so if one examines the three 
main factors involved: (1) the hard core of revolu- 
tionaries in control of the British Communist Party; 
(2) the situation of the 1930's; and (3) the men of 
good will, the anti-fascists, and especially the young 
writers and students of that decade. 

The hard-core revolutionaries were already party mem- 
bers before 1930 and were dominated by a few leaders 
who had participated in the General Strike of 1926 and 
endured prison sentences, who were doctrinaire Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinists, and whose main preoccupation was 
(and still is) the idea that the lifeline of communism is 
the party line as laid down by Moscow. The two chief 
leaders were remarkable men and made a remarkable 
combination: Harry Pollitt, the likable, warm-blooded, 
outspoken boiler-maker from Lancaster; and Palme Dutt, 
the austere, cold, dedicated theoretician. 

The situation of the 1930's was really three situations 
rolled into one. First, there was the mass unemployment 
which resulted from the disastrous economic policies 
pursued following the Treaty of Versailles and climaxed 
by the Wall Street crash of 1929; second, the Nazi 
seizure of power in Germany in 1933; and third, the 
Spanish Civil War—dress rehearsal for World War II. 

The ‘“‘men of good will’ were mostly young intellec- 
tuals of middle-class upbringing who were gripped by 
a complex of guilt, empathy and resistance as a result 
of the threefold situation. 
very social system to which they owed their own social 
advantages that also had produced the killing disease of 
unemployment. Empathy, not just for the unemployed, 
but also for the victims of fascism, intellectuals like 


Guilt, because it was the 


themselves. Resistance against the fascists in Spain, 
where the civil war provided an opportunity to unleash 
some of their frustrated passion against fascism, and 
where it also seemed that a determined defense of the 
Republican cause might avert a second world war. 

In these circumstances Europe seemed the stage of a 
classical revolutionary situation, a crisis of capitalism. 
The Marxist analysis of the situation had great appeal 
because its objectivity and completeness, its program for 
reversing the whole existing system, demanded dedica- 
tion of the entire interests and personalities of those who 
supported it in order to produce a change in the entire 
situation. In the age of a black and cruel totalitarianism, 
total evil could, it seemed, only be answered with total 
measures. 


THERE REMAINED, however, the problems of free- 
dom and truth. In order to make the changes that were 
necessary, there could not be liberal freedom. Ques- 
tions of freedom and truth became the topics most ago- 
nizingly debated among the young of the 1930’s. And 
it is a significant fact that the Communists never quite 
succeeded in inducing more than a few British intel- 
lectuals, who supported the Communists’ policies, their 
economics, and their action in Spain, to accept also the 
way in which they put into practice the famous Marxist 
formula that “freedom is the recognition of necessity.” 
Why was this? 

The extended perspective of Mr. Wood's survey sug- 
gests an interesting answer to this question. It is that 
thinking men and women who care deeply for freedom 
will accept restrictions on their freedom to say what they 
know or believe to be the truth, and on their personal 
liberty, only within the limited circumstances of an action 
in which they can have a realistic grasp of political 
necessity. Thus, most supporters of the Spanish Repub- 
lic accepted—just as patriots in other wars have accepted 
—the fact that there had to be a certain amount of 
propaganda surrounding the cause; that one could not 
admit atrocities committed by one’s own side; that, as 
long as there were soldiers dying for a side which on 
the whole seemed better than the opposing one, their 
confidence ought not to be undermined by the insistence 
of some supporters of the Republic upon carrying on a 
perpetual inquest into all its doings—especially since a 
good many of its opponents were already doing just this. 

Within the limits of such an unpleasant but perhaps 
inevitable discipline, restrictions on freedom can be 
accompanied by an expansion of the human spirit 
expressing itself in ways which are no less expressions 
of freedom. Revolutions are in fact like this. There is a 
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great deal of repression, but there is also a great deal of 
expression. Even the Russian Revolution, in its initial 
phases, had this dual aspect. Until the mid-1920’s, its 
violence of repression was accompanied by experimenta- 
tion ranging from the arts and the cinema to the uni- 
versalization of free love. 


The Spanish Republic, in stimulating what was a 
short-lived intellectual renaissance in Spain, gave outlets 
to this desire for an expansion of the human spirit. But 
the British Communists—and, in fact, Communists every- 
where—did not. Instead of the limited repression of 
truth and freedom which men of good will can accept as 
a voluntary discipline, the Communists sought to impose 
an ideology of repression which, both in theory and in 
practice, was almost indistinguishable from fascism. 
Instead of saying that there are times when one has to be 
quiet about the truth, they denied that there was such a 
thing as objective truth. Truth was something manu- 
factured to suit a particular set of interests, and all that 
mattered was that the interests be those of the proletariat 
and not of capitalism. 


Thus, the -Communists confronted their fellow-travel- 
lers not just with the necessity of making responsible, if 
agonizing, decisions about truth and freedom, but with 
the far more tormenting problem of ends and means. 
The debate among the young anti-fascists began to take 
the form of asking one another whether their comrades 
were entitled to use the means of their opponents in 
order to achieve ends which were assumed to be quite 
different. 


THE REASON WHY the debate took this form was, 
of course, because the Communists were determined to 
superimpose upon the exigencies of socialist revolution 
in Europe the further exigencies of Stalinism in the 
Soviet Union. The Communist-sympathizing anti-fascist 
who wished to oppose the lie of the British government's 
non-intervention policy in Spain (which provided Mus- 
solini with an excuse for sinking British merchant ships 
carrying provisions to Spanish Republican ports) was 
also expected to defend the lie of Stalin’s trials of his 
own comrades. In fact, what was a “‘lying policy” when 
practiced by the democratic capitalist powers became pure 
truth when practiced by Communist Russia. And the 
British Communists, led by Pollitt and Palme Dutt, were 
fanatical defenders of the lie become truth by conversion 
from a capitalist to a Communist context. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Wood does not mention 
what was surely a turning point in the relations between 
the intellectuals and the Communists. Perhaps the rea- 
son for this omission is that André Gide, who was 
responsible for it, was French., But the author might 
have pointed out that Gide’s Retour de l/URSS (which, 
incidentally, was translated into English) touched off 
a crisis in the relations of all Western Communist parties 
with their fellow travellers. 

André Gide went to Russia in the middle of the 
1930's, was received with honor, banqueted and feted, 
and on his return published his journal of the visit. 
While sympathetic to communism, it told of the absurd 
idolatry of Stalin and gave some impression of the atmos- 
phere of terror in Russia. Gide was immediately de- 
nounced all over the world as a fascist, and the arguments 
adduced against him were similar to those used during 
the First World War against anyone who had read 
German philosophy. It was, I believe, this unconcealed 
fury against Gide which, more than anything else, made 
English writers realize the pressures the Communists 
were exerting on them not to portray the truth, either 
of fact or of the imagination. 

One of Mr. Wood’s most interesting chapters deals 
with scientists who embraced communism, and it sug- 
gests some curious conclusions. One—as the chapter 
title, “Utopians of Science,” indicates—is that scientists 
toy with scientific ideas in their social thinking, either 
because they tend to assume (as the general public may 
also do) that all their thinking is objectively scientific, 
or because they permit themselves, in their thinking 
about society, a carelessness which they would never 
allow in the laboratory. Communism appeals to them 
because it holds forth the picture of a society which is 
thought about analytically, and in which science will play 
a leading role. To some scientists, the benefits which a 
scientifically governed world could bestow on future 
generations entirely removes from consideration the suf- 
fering and injustice which its construction may impose 
upon the present. Thus, odd as this may seem, the scien- 
tists were far less concerned than the poets about Com- 
munist distortions of truth. 

This is, in sum, an interesting book which performs 
a very great service for the study of communism. The 
time has perhaps not yet come to pass final judgment on 
the historic significance of the British intellectuals in 
communism, but Mr. Wood’s book suggests how impor- 
tant the subject is. 
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Notes and Views 


The CMEA: A Progress Report 


IN AN ARTICLE published in these pages a year ago, 
this writer discussed the problems of economic integra- 
tion of the Soviet orbit.1_ How have efforts to interlock 
the economic plans of the East European countries pro- 
gressed since then, and how much closer has the Russian- 
sponsored Council of Mutual Economic Aid (CMEA) 
moved toward implementing supranational long-term 
planning? 

The scope and intensity of the CMEA’s activities have 
increased distinctly over the past year or so. Its func- 
tions now reach into virtually every economic sector— 
industry, agriculture, trade, transport, communications, 
banking. It has become the central mechanism for intra- 
bloc coordination of planning techniques, national ac- 
counting methods, and even of some areas of economic 
thought. It has also become an important clearing house 
for the spread and assimilation of technological ‘“know- 
how.” Yet, for all this broadening of its activities, the 
CMEA has not proved very successful in achieving an 
economically efficient coordination of the bloc. 

Two major—and partly conflicting—considerations 
nurture the East European planners’ sense of the 
system’s inadequacy. There is, on the one hand, an 
increasingly articulate recognition that inequalities of 
size and natural endowment combine with differences 
in the stage of industrialization to perpetuate or even 
widen disparities in levels of economic development 
among the members of the bloc. \Thus, recent Soviet 
calculations (the first of the kind to be revealed) sug- 
gest that the industrial output of Rumania and Bul- 
garia—the two Balkan latecomers to industrialization— 
equals no more than about one-half and two-fifths, 
respectively, of the Soviet per capita figure.” As for 
the industrially advanced Central European members of 
the bloc, the political capability of the Soviet Union 
to keep real wages at extraordinarily low levels affords 
the USSR.a lasting and increasing advantage over them 
no less important than its bigness and natural wealth.® 


‘Alfred Zauberman, “Economic Integration: Problems and Pros- 
pects,” Problems of Communism, No. 4 (July-August), 1959. 

* Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 1, 1960, p. 24. 

* See a polemic between M. Rakowski, Gospodarka Planowa (War- 
saw), No. 6, 1958, pp. 8 ff., A. Bodnar, ibid., No. 8, 1958, pp. 19 
ff., and S. Polaczek, ibid., pp. 24 ff. 


The following table compares real wages of industrial 
workers in the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany as of 1958:+4 


Average monthly | Zloty The same 


earnings equivalent USSR=100 
USSR 785 rub. 1190 100 
Poland 1621 Zi. 1621 136 
Czechoslovakia 1325 Kes 1740 147 
East Germany 436DM(O) 1820 153 


There is also good reason to believe that sheer preponder- 
ance of power favors the Soviet Union’s bargaining 
position vis-d-vis her small partners.® In sum, it must 
be expected that, under the present rules, some mem- 
bers of the CMEA ‘“‘family of equals” will continue 
growing more “equal” than others. 


On the other hand, the fundamental inconsistency 
of attempting to integrate non-market economies by 
means of a market has become increasingly obvious. 
International trade on a crude bilateral basis has re- 
mained, in practice, the principal instrument of integra- 
tion: arrangements for intra-bloc commerce in the 
period 1961-65 have been or are being made by pairs 
of CMEA members, more or less on a barter basis. 
Various attempts to give some degree of multilateral 
character to bloc trade arrangements have failed, and 
this is now being frankly admitted. 


DISCUSSING THE PROBLEMS of rational planning 
in his recently published major theoretical: study, the 
Polish economist, Professor Oskar Lange, argues that 
economic rationality in a socialist society grows by 
stages, first via national and later via international 


‘ Figures drawn from national statistics. Soviet earnings estimated. 
Purchasing power parities taken to be: 1 zl. = 0.66 rub. = 0.78 
Kes = 0.24 DM (E). These were derived from computations based 
on Polish expenditure structures, carried out by the National Bank 
of Poland. Cf. A. Zwass, Gospodarka Planowa, No. 10, 1959, p. 36. 

* See the examination of intra-bloc terms-of-trade by Horst Men- 
dershausen, The Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. XII, No. 
Pay BY Ie 
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plans.® It is indeed true that as work progresses on the 
very-long-term (15-20 years) national plans, more and 
more emphasis is being placed on interlocking them 
internationally. But the stronger this emphasis, the 
clearer the obstacles. How can the available planning 
techniques—primitive as they still are even on the 
national level—operate effectively on an international 
scale? At present, for the coordination of national plans, 
the CMEA relies on a set of “material balances” com- 
piled only for some selected products. These balances 
are not comprehensive enough to ensure an equilibrium 
of economic growth; in fact, because they are frag- 
mentary, they themselves become a cause of bottlenecks 
and strains. Moreover, the ‘‘recommendations” which 
the CMEA makes to individual bloc countries (on the 
basis of the material balances), specifying the outputs 
and surpluses they should set for themselves, are not en- 
forceable by any authority, and this inevitably causes 
uncertainty in intra-bloc transactions. Finally, if prices 
do not reflect opportunities on a national level (and rates 
of exchange are divorced from the purchasing power of 
currencies), how can they possibly be used as indicators 
of opportunity costs and provide a basis for making 
sensible choices on an all-bloc plane? 


THE SEARCH for some solution to these difficulties 
has been perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
bloc’s coordinating efforts during the past few months. 
There has recently been created within the CMEA a 
Permanent Economic Commission which, under instruc- 
tions from conferences held last autumn in Moscow and 
Warsaw, is now engaged in the task of devising basic 
tools for intra-bloc decision-making. The Commission 
is known to be working on methods of comparing the 
efhciency of factors in similar sectors of production in 
different member countries, and inquiring into questions 
such as the amount of capital required per unit of out- 
put, output per man-hour, and over-all cost per output 
unit. 

Following the present vogue, CMEA planners are also 
turning to advanced programming methods and com- 
putational techniques as a means of overcoming formi- 
dable difficulties. (At the Warsaw conference, linear 
programming and integration of supra-national input- 
output matrices were advocated for CMEA use.) It 
will be interesting to watch the progress made along 


“Oskar Lange, Ekonomia Polityczna (Political economy), Warsaw, 


Voleal, 
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these lines, since quite apart from the technical difficulty 
of developing effective linear programming schemes, 
the application of the method to pricing policy faces 
serious doctrinal hurdles, as has already become suffi- 


ciently clear in the USSR in connection with Professor 
Kantorovich’s celebrated book.7 


Also, deficiencies in intra-CMEA foreign-trade finan- 
cing severely handicap rational integration. Analyzing 
the national plans for the first half of the 1960’s, the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe very 
pertinently noted that ‘“‘. . . in most [CMEA member] 
countries considerations of the relative profitability of 
different levels and patterns of trade seem to have taken 
second place... to fears of difficulties in expanding 
exports at a rate sufficient to pay for more than the 
essential minimum of imports, or to an apparent simple 
wish to limit import dependence.”’8 


There is a peculiar dialectic in the Soviet bloc’s 
economic integration effort. The more exasperating 
the obstacles to a partial integration, the bolder become 
the demands for an organic one. It is perhaps not 
surprising that Soviet experts now appear less concerned 
with the national sensibilities of junior CMEA partners, 
and insist with increasing emphasis that the course of 
bloc economic development inexorably leads “through 
a number of successive transitional forms to an increas- 
ingly close interlocking of these economies and a gradual 
practical realization of V. I. Lenin’s principle of a 
unified world socialist economy.”® More and more 
clearly, then, Lenin’s vision of ‘‘a single all-world 
economy controlled by a common plan . . . under 
socialism”! emerges as the central goal of the CMEA’s 
long-range development. Needless to say, the political 
implications of this development require serious con- 
sideration. 


" Ekonomicheski raschet nailuchschevo ispolzovania resursov (The 
economic calculation of the optimum utilization of resources), Mos- 
cow, 1959. See also J. M. Montias, ‘Planning and Efficiency in the 
USSR,” Problems of Communism, No. 3, 1960, pp. 61-4. 

* Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, ECE, Geneva 1960, p. 47. 

°O. Bogomoloy, Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 1, 1960. 

“V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Russian eds, Voles le piat2 st 


Alfred Zauberman 


Mr. Zauberman is a British economist Specializing m 
Soviet and East European economic problems. 


Hungary's Prisoners 


IN MY LONG ARTICLE on the state of affairs in 
Hungary, published in the March-April 1960 issue of 
Problems of Communism, I indicated that there were 
prospects for the release of seven imprisoned writers, 
intellectuals and labor-leaders on the then approaching 
fifteenth anniversary of Hungary’s liberation from Nazi 
oppression, April 4, 1960. This was, indeed, a wish 
that united all friends of the Hungarian people and all 
believers in a peace based not on fear and capitulation, 
but on mutual respect for differing opinions and human 
rights. 


A political amnesty is, of course, always welcome for 
humanitarian reasons, especially when it affects a nation 
which underwent so cruel an ordeal as did Hungary. 
Yet there was a reason even weightier than the human- 
itarian one. The persons in question were rightly con- 
sidered the living symbols of Hungary’s love for liberty 
and also of her willingness to live in peace and harmony 
with the “East” as well as with the “West.” For these 
men not only challenged Soviet domination over Hun- 
gary, but frequently expressed the hope that the trends 
of democratization manifest at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party (February 1956) would mate- 
rialize and enable Hungary to live in close friendship 
with the Soviet Union. Surely these men were anything 
but warmongers or reactionaries. Their persecution, 
therefore, was tantamount in the public eye to punish- 
ing peacefulness when not combined with servility; and 
their hoped-for release was expected to mark the end 
of an era of brutal repression. 


THE DECREE OF amnesty issued by the Hungarian 
Presidential Council on March 31, 1960, with reference 
to the approaching anniversary, met these expectations 
to some extent; nevertheless, it fell short of what the 
Hungarian people had been hoping for. The most im- 
portant provisions of the decree were: disbandment of 
the internment camps by the end of June this year; 
release of those political prisoners sentenced before May 
1, 1957, whose verdict did not exceed six years of im- 
prisonment; and amnesty granted to six persons—Tibor 
Dery, Ferenc Donath, Mihaly Farkas, Vladimir Farkas, 
Ferenc Janosi and Gyula Varadi. 


In practice, this meant that two intellectual cham- 
pions of the thaw period—the distinguished novelist 


Tibor Dery, and the internationally renowned play- 
wright Gyula Hay (the latter included in the “not 
exceeding six years” category)—were at last set free. 
It was well known that both of them, and especially 
Dery, were men of delicate health. Leading authors, 
scholars, artists and scientists from all over the world 
had voiced appeals on their behalf. It was a relief to 
learn that they could leave prison in reasonably good 
health and that they would presumably be permitted 
to contribute further to the literary life of their country. 

Among those specifically granted amnesty, there were 
two more noteworthy figures of the thaw period: Ferenc 
Janosi and Ferenc Donath. The first is the son-in-law 
of the late Imre Nagy, and the second is a former 
agricultural expert and high party official, who was 
imprisoned, ironically, as Kadar’s accomplice during 
Rakosi’s reign. Both had been deported to Rumania 
after the suppression of the Hungarian revolution, 
together with Imre Nagy. 


IN CONTRAST to these people, Mihaly Farkas and his 
son, Vladimir, both of whom were also amnestied, are 
neither political deviationists, nor intellectual ‘‘revision- 
ists,’ but outright Stalinists. Next to Rakosi and 
Gerd, Mihaly Farkas was the most powerful apparatchik 
of the Communist Party, differing from his two seniors 
mainly through his ignorance. He was secorid to none, 
however, in vanity, cynicism, and bloodthirstiness. His 
son, a colonel of the Security Police, was also a notorious 
sadist. Both father and son were imprisoned on the 
eve of the Revolution, in response to public pressure. 
The fact that they were released did not cause either 
surprise or resentment among the Hungarians, who are 
generally far too tired of bloodshed and revenge to 
become upset about such matters. The question might’ 
be raised, however, as to why it was necessary for Kadar 
to publicize their names along with those of Tibor Dery 
and the others. Was it done for the sake of providing 
a public demonstration of the formula, “keeping the line 
between revisionism and sectarianism’—the local pro- 
jection of Premier Khrushchev’s intermittent outbursts 
of bellicosity anl “peaceful coexistence”? Most probably 
so, for it should be noted that other leading figures of 
the Stalinist era, such as Gabor Peter, former chief of 
the Security Police, had also been released, albeit with- 
out any publicity. 
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The fact remains that in view of the approaching 
summit meeting, the dramatic collapse of which had 
not, of course, been foreseen by anyone, and in view, 
too, of the preparations for a spectacular display of 
“internal consolidation” on April 4, the Hungarians had 
hoped for a general political amnesty. In this they 
were disappointed. 

Evidently, the Hungarian Government’s obsession 
with “keeping the line” is responsible for the half- 
heartedness of the amnesty. Among those who still 
languish in Kadar’s jails are many fine men. The most 


important of them is probably the legal historian, Pro-. 


fessor Istvan Bibo. Although a member of the Imre 
Nagy coalition government, he had always been con- 
sidered a political scientist rather than a_ politician. 
Nevertheless, his ‘‘crime”—that of having issued, after 
the Soviet reoccupation of the country, a manifesto 
aiming at the restoration of Hungarian independence, 
yet with firm guarantees both for friendly relations 
with the USSR and against the resurgence of extreme 


right-wing elements—cannot be forgiven to this day. 
Nor is there forgiveness for other sufferers, such as the 
young playwright Jozsef Gali, the journalist Gyula 
Obersovszky (both of whom had edited the left-wing 
paper Igazsag—Truth); for Istvan Erdei, a leader of 
the agrarian socialist movement, the psychologist and 
educator Professor Ferenc Merei, the economist Pro- 
fessor Gyorgy Adam, the poet Istvan Eérsi, and many 
other distinguished representatives of Hungarian cul- 
ture. Yet experience has shown that protests on behalf 
of communism’s prisoners are not in vain; they—and 
their jailers—must know that the world knows—and 
remembers. 


Paul Ignotus 


Mr. Ignotus’ autobiography, Political Prisoner, was pub- 
lished this year by Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
and Macmillan, New York. 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Letters should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Commanism, U.S. Information Agency, 1729 


New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


THE NATURE OF THE NTS 


In the March-April issue of Problems of Communism, 
Mr. Leon Gouré used his review of the recently-published 
book, In the Name of Conscience, by N. Khokhlov, as 
an opportunity for a rather sharp attack upon the anti- 
Soviet organization NTS. 

Although the justification for his charges—specifi- 
cally, that NTS (1) tends towards fascism by ideology, 
(2) tends towards fascism by former association, and 
(3) tends away from truthfulness—must obviously 
vary with the charge, these are all questions which have 
been and will continue to be the subject of heated 
controversy. 

He did NTS the disservice of supplying little objec- 
tive information, other than the fact that NTS collabo- 
rated with the Nazis prior to and during World War 
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II (it might be noted that the US government collabo- 
rated with the Soviets—an equally unpleasant group of 
people—over much of the same period), denying NTS 
the specific issues on which it might defend itself. Such 
broad, unsubstantiated charges as these seem unpleasantly 
reminiscent of those used by some misguided American 
patriots of the early 1950’s when commenting upon the 
state of “communism at Harvard.” 


I suggest, therefore, that you extend to Mr. Gouré 
an invitation to clarify his accusations against NTS, in 
which he might state as much relevant fact as he 
considers necessary, including references to specific 
“exaggerated if not wholly false claims” which have 
been attributed to this organization. 


I might add that Mr. Gouré’s description of NTS, a 
“Russian émigré organization in Germany”, is not 
strictly accurate. NTS membership is not limited to 


persons of Russian descent or of former Soviet national- 
ity; its tacit membership inside Russia (whether this 
amounts to several hundred thousand, or to a few 
hundred people) cannot correctly be called “émigré”; 
and many important NTS operations are carried on in 
countries, ¢.g., Formosa, quite removed from Germany. 


BosTon, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DonaLp C. MacDona Lp, Jr. 


Mr. Goure REPLIES: I must admit I have little inclina- 
tion to debate the sordid political character of the NTS 
with Mr. MacDonald, Jr., or to repeat the well-known 
facts about Russian émigré parties. He seems to be 
familiar with the accusations I have made, since he 
writes that these charges “have been and will continue 
to be the subject of heated controversy.” It is evident 
that he has absorbed quite a bit of NTS propaganda, as 
seen in his equating the NTS’ admiration for and col- 
laboration with the Nazis with the US wartime alliance 
with the Soviet Union. 


I also find myself unable to argue with NTS claims 
of “tacit membership inside Russia.” Which émigré 
organization does not make such claims? The question 
has been debated and written about so often as to make 
it unnecessary for me to recapitulate the whole story at 
this time. 


I suggest, instead, that he and those still unfamiliar 
with the subject matter read the studies by B. Dvinov, 
Politics of the Russian Emigration, and Documents on 
the Russian Emigration, both published by the RAND 
Corporation, May 1956 (the numbers of the studies are 
P-768 and P-865). They can be easily located in the 
Harvard University library. If after reading them Mr. 
MacDonald still wants to believe in the democratic 
claims of the NTS, and in the boasts about its following 
within the Soviet Union (despite Khokhlov’s inability 
to find indications of this in the KGB records), he is 
welcome to his illusions. 


SINO-SOVIET DIFFERENCES 


I should like to express my appreciation to you for 
the publication of Mr. Donald Zagoria’s most inter- 
esting “Strains in the Sino-Soviet Alliance” (May-June 
1960). I happen to be among those students who have 
always been impatient with the thesis that the Soviet 
Union and Communist China had so many divergent 
interests that they would come to a parting of the ways. 
_ This thesis seemed to derive more from wishful thinking 
than from any facts. A consequence of the rejection of 
the extreme and ungrounded view of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions has been the tendency to minimize the genuine 


strains in the alliance. Therefore, we are all indebted to 
Mr. Zagoria for assembling the evidence and presenting 
it so cogently. One cannot read his account of Sino- 
Soviet differences on such a wide range of internal and 
external affairs without agreeing that the strains in the 
alliance are important. The evidence presented on the 
East German-China axis is especially impressive. I hope 
we shall see more on the subject in Problems of Com- 
munism, 


SANTA Monica, 
CALIFORNIA 


HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 
THe RAND CorporaTION 


The somewhat controversial article ‘Strains in the 
Sino-Soviet Alliance” by Donald S. Zagoria prompts 
some thoughts on the methodology applied in the study 
of Communist contradictions. 

The fact that China and the USSR are on different 
levels of development should be treated as a premise in 
any attempt to analyze Sino-Soviet relations. This dif- 
ference, in turn, leads to differences between the internal 
contradictions in both countries. Therefore, no com- 
parison can be drawn between such contradictions, nor 
should they be used to formulate conclusions regarding 
the existence of contradictions between China and the 
USSR. One must, before speaking of basic contradic- 
tions between individual countries of the “world so- 
cialist system”’, first present evidence that these countries 
have strayed from the path of Marxism-Leninism. Aft 
the moment, there is no evidence that either Mao or the 
successors of Stalin have strayed from Marxism-Leninism. 

The ability to differentiate between tactics and strat- 
egy should be one of the basic skills of research workers 
who evaluate the foreign or domestic policy of the 
USSR or that of international communism. The exist- 
ence of a difference in tactics may be regarded as a 
factor favorable rather than unfavorable to communism 
since a difference indicates elasticity and quickness of 
wit. Citations of contradictory statements made by 
public figures in China and the USSR are not convinc- 
ing in this respect: they belong to the realm of tactics 
and have nothing to do with general strategy. There is 
as yet no conclusive evidence of the existence of any 
divergencies in the strategic line of communism followed 
either by Mao or by Stalin’s successors... . 

The slogan “war is inevitable” is a case in point. To 
maintain that there is a disagreement between the two 
major Communist powers on this question by quoting 
individual statements of Chinese and Soviet leaders is to 
commit a fatal mistake, for the differences—to the ex- 
tent they exist—stem from purely tactical considera- 
tions. Only by showing that Soviet Communists view 
the Leninist doctrine on the inevitability of war between 
capitalism and socialism in a manner differing from that 
of the Chinese, could the existence of such differences 
be proved. The principles of Leninism as understood by 
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Mao and by Stalin’s successors are identical, nor are 
there any basic differences between the ideological tenets 
as expounded in the USSR and Communist China. 

For forty years political observers have based their 
study of the USSR on an analysis of Soviet internal con- 
tradictions and conflicts. This method has led to a sit- 
uation where, in 1960, we find the Soviet Union to be a 
greater mystery than it was in the days of Lenin. Such 
an approach—based on Soviet weaknesses and directed 
at the possibility of “evolutions” or “internal conflicts”— 
can be gratifying to the Soviet leaders alone. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. RICHARD WRAGA 


Mr. Zacoria REPLIES: Mr. Wraga speaks of “the path 
of Marxism-Leninism” as if there were a set of immu- 
table and indisputable principles agreed upon by all 
Communists from Trotsky and Stalin to Mao and 
Khrushchev. If such basic principles were in existence, 
there would indeed be no need for any research on the 
development of Communist theory and practice and on 
the heresies which have been endemic in this develop- 
ment. The fact of the matter is that there are impor- 
tant, indeed crucial, problems to which the ideology of- 
fers no clearcut answers, as well as some, such as nuclear 
war, which it could not have foreseen. The Russians 
and Chinese, viewing the ideology through divergent 
and often conflicting national interests and adapting 
the ideology to radically different internal circum- 
stances, frequently disagree on these questions. Such 
disagreements do not magically disappear or become less 
significant by labelling them, as do the Communists, 
“contradictions.” 

If by “‘general strategy” Mr. Wraga means the world- 
wide victory of communism, it is by definition true that 
Sino-Soviet differences are “‘tactical.” But most of the 
great heresies in Communist history have resulted from 
“tactical” differences connected with alternative revolu- 
tionary conceptions. | 


The Chinese objections to Soviet views on war and 
revolutionary strategy have been made abundantly clear 
in the well publicized Lenin anniversary articles which 
were published after my article was written and which 
implicitly accuse Khrushchev of revisionism. The Chi- 
nese have now gone to such lengths as to put these 
Soviet views in quotation marks and then to refute 
them in their own press. The Russians, for their part, 
have most recently utilized the 40th anniversary of 
Lenin’s pamphlet Leftwing Communism, an Infantile 
Disorder, to accuse the Chinese implicitly of a left-wing 
deviation (Pravda, June 12, 1960). Short of psycho- 
analysis of the Chinese and Soviet leaders, I can think of 
no surer indication of divergent views. 

Some, like Mr. Wraga, seem to feel that any publicity 
given to Sino-Soviet differences may lead to unwarranted 
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conclusions about an imminent open split between the 
two Communist powers, or that it may encourage an 
irresponsible optimism about the Communist threat. The 
manipulation of public attitudes is not, however, the 
concern of research. 


AN AUTHOR'S CRITICISM 


It is a matter of concern to me that to the natura] 
shortcomings of my book, Stalin and the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, your reviewer, R. V. Burks, has added 
artificial imperfections of his own concoction (March- 
April 1960). I will limit myself to two examples. 

1. The reviewer writes ‘“The author also seems guilty 
of over-generalization when he claims that the control- 
ling elite is comprised of mediocre people without talent 
or imagination.” 

On the contrary, I state in the book on p. 244, “their 
[i.e., the new cadres’] chief feature as far as work was 
concerned was a gift for organization combined with 
obedience and ability to get things done. Provided the 
political trustworthiness of two candidates was the same, 
preference was given to men of action and knowledge.” 

2. The reviewer writes that Mikoyan ‘twas captured 
along with other ‘workers’ of the Baku Soviet by the 
British occupation forces; most of his fellow prisoners 
were shot, but Mikoyan, according to Avtorkhanoy, 
saved himself by agreeing to work as a British agent. 
Stalin is alleged to have had a file on the case, which he 
held against the time when Mikoyan should get out of 
line. The story is intriguing but this reviewer, for one, 
wonders how a low-ranking official of the propaganda 
section of the Central Committee could have had access 
to such information.” 

I too “wonder” where the reviewer read in the book 
that I knew Mikoyan to be a British agent. I would 
assure the reviewer that I neither know that such a 
situation existed nor stated this to be a fact. In this 


case the book reads as follows: 


At the time of the revolution, Mikoyan was living in Baku, 
where he remained during the subsequent occupation of the 
city first by the Turks and then by the British . . . The fact 
remains, however, that although he was arrested with the 
26 commissars, he was not shot, whereas some of those 
executed were non-party office workers of the Baku Soviet. 
Not only was his life spared, but he was soon released from 
prison and returned as a free man to British occupied Baku 
from Krasnovodsk to which the arrested commissars had 
been removed ... If this career had been examined through 
Stalin’s criminal lens, it would have been easy for Vyshinsky, 
in the course of the Moscow trials, to furnish him with a far 
more credible biography than any of those which he and 
Stalin had concocted for the other Old Bolsheviks. It is not 
too difficult to imagine that it would have read as follows: 
“Mikoyan . . . a German and Turkish spy . . . During the 
British occupation of Baku he was... then an agent provoca- 


teur of the British secret service and it was he who had 
betrayed the 26 Baku commissars to the British . . .” (pp. 
98-299; italics added.) 


It seems evident that I am saying, not that Mikoyan 
was a British spy, but that the events in Baku presented 
a weakness in his background which could easily have 
been exploited by Stalin at any time he desired. 

I regret that the reviewer got the impression he did, 
and will appreciate your printing this letter in Problems 
of Communism. 


OBERAMMERGAU, GERMANY A. AVTORKHANOV 


Mr. Burks REPLIES: I am very sorry indeed if I have 
been unfair to Mr. Avtorkhanov. Perhaps I was unduly 
annoyed by his penchant for quoting verbatim conver- 
sations from thirty years ago. Perhaps a thorough editing 
of the manuscript by someone more familiar with Eng- 
lish word usage and Western footnoting practices would 
have made clearer to me what he meant to say. 

As to whether or not I was wrong in saying that Mr. 
Aytorkhanoy pictured the controlling elite under Stalin 
as “mediocre people without talent or imagination,” I 
may quote (also from p. 244) the following sentence: 
“The chief political feature of the new personnel was 
that they . . . possessed the quality most valuable under 
the existing regime, that of being immune to independ- 
ent thought.” Again, Avtorkhanov says of Yudin (p. 
43) that he “repeated everything by rote like a parrot,” 
of Molotov (pp. 284-5) that he suffered from “complete 
vacuity” and “administrative pedantry,” of Kaganovich 
(p. 290) that the secret of his success as an economic 
administrator was his ‘“‘wielding the heavy truncheon 
of the policeman,” of Voroshiloy (p. 992) that his one 
ability was that of finding his bearings rapidly, of 
Mikoyan (p. 301) that the “scale and scope of his com- 
mercial transactions was never particularly impressive,” 
and so on. The epitome of the new ruling class was 
Stalin himself, ‘a man of mediocre talents” (p. 48), 
“quite ignorant of Marxism” (p. 132), “as a journal- 
ist . . . a mediocrity and as a speaker . 
ie. 213). 

In asserting that it was Mr. Avtorkhanov’s view that 
Mikoyan had saved himself at Baku by becoming a 
British agent, I erred; Mr. Avtorkhanov only implied 
this to be the case. To wit: 


sa bore” 


There was, however, in Mikoyan’s pre-revolutionary life one 
black spot which provided Stalin with an excuse for black- 
mailing him throughout the rest of his life. . . . Why had 
the British and the anti-Bolshevik Trans-Caucasian govern- 
ment, which executed even the non-party members of the 
Baku Soviet, released Mikoyan, a Bolshevik since 1915? 
. . . After the execution of the “26”, Mikoyan spent some 
time in prison but again benefited mysteriously from what 
appears to have been inexplicable magnanimity or even weak- 


ness on the part of the British. . . . Although twice more 
detained by the British in Baku itself, on each occasion he 
was quickly released . . . This was the black spot in Miko- 
yan’s life which gave Stalin a means of blackmailing him 
during his entire career. . . . It was quite in keeping with 
Stalin’s character to surround himself with persons whose 
reputations were blemished or were in some other way 
vulnerable. . . . Mikoyan served Stalin not from conviction 
but from fear. The perpetual threat of being exposed as a 
spy and agent provocateur compelled him to subscribe to all 
Stalin’s crimes, which he would probably not have done 
under normal circumstances. . . . The real reason was that 
the Georgian Cheka officials, headed by Beria, had for years 
besieged Stalin with denunciations of Mikoyan, founded on 
reports unearthed from former presumably British archives. 
Stalin had carefully stored them and used them as a means 
of frightening Mikoyan. .. . 


In Communist countries, the past of almost any lead- 
ing activist can be maliciously reinterpreted if that suits 
the requirements of the party leadership. Since Mr. 
Avtorkhanoy makes of the Baku incident the touch- 
stone of Mikoyan’s career, the inference that the inci- 
dent really would not bear close examination is strong. 
This is in addition to Mr. Avtorkhanov’s use of such 
phrases as “benefited mysteriously” and “inexplicable 
magnanimity.” 

I might point out further that Mr. Avtorkhanov has 
not attempted to answer the question I raised in con- 
cluding the paragraph he cited; namely, how a low- 
ranking official of the propaganda section of the Central 
Committee could have known that Georgian Cheka 
officials “for years besieged Stalin with denunciations of 
Mikoyan” and that Stalin “carefully stored them and 
used them as a means of frightening” him. 


INCENTIVES AND COERCION——A REPLY 


In the current issue of this journal the reader will 
find my article ‘“The Nature of Khrushchev’s Power,” in 
which I state, inter alia, that the Soviet government has 
been impelled to grant concessions to the population not 
because of any direct pressure from below, but because 
it recognizes that incentives are, at the present stage 
of economic development, more conducive to produc- 
tivity than coercion. This is a view that I have ex- 
pressed in all my writing during the last four years, 
and it comes as a surprise, therefore, to see Mr. Alec 
Nove in his “A Reply to my Critics” (May-June, 1960, 
p. 50) attributing a contrary belief to me. 

Mr. Nove chooses to interpret my statement that the 
Soviet government is not “committed” to carry out its 
promise (as a democratic government would be in a 
similar case) —a statement made in my contribution to 
the symposium “Toward A Communist Welfare State?” 
(January-February 1960)—as meaning that it is ‘‘free 
to reverse its policies”. He then proceeds to remind me 
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gravely that there are “economic imperatives” behind 
the shift of the balance between coercive and incentive 
methods of government. Precisely for this reason I re- 
gard a reversion to Stalinist mass terror or living stand- 
ards in the USSR as no more likely than does Mr. Nove; 
my contribution to the symposium was based on this 
same view and contained no criticism of Mr. Nove’s 
original paper (‘Social Welfare in the USSR”’). 


It is possible, however, to agree that the transition to 
an incentive economy is a necessary expression of the 
stage of industrial maturity reached by Soviet society, 
and yet be doubtful about Khrushchev’s ‘‘commitment”’ 
to reach American living standards; to regard the arbi- 
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trary imposition of a 20 percent wage-cut (Mr. Nove’s 
example) as extremely difficult, and yet insist that the 
pressure for further wage rises, even in an industrially 
mature totalitarian society, will be consistently smaller 
than in a democratic society on the same level. That 
was the economic point of my discussion of ““commit- 
ments” and of my comparison with Hitler’s Germany— 
a point which Mr. Nove has not dealt with in either his 
first article or in his reply, but to which I feel impelled 
to return, in the light of what I consider the widespread 
naive acceptance of Khrushchev’s “challenge to Ameri-_ 
can living standards.” 


LoNnpbon, ENGLAND RicHarpD LOWENTHAL 
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Pattern and Limits 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


of the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


By Zhigniew Brzezinski 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The May-June 1960 issue of this journal carried the widely-discussed article 
by Donald S. Zagoria, “Strains in the Sino-Soviet Alliance,’ which offered a thorough and detailed 
exposition of the various issues and tensions which have arisen between the two major Communist 
powers within the past few years. In the article below, Professor Brzezinski’s aim is not so much 
to amplify this discussion in terms of actual developments, but rather to offer an explanation of 
why some of these differences have emerged, and why they must, given the present relationship 
between Moscow and Pekin g, remain “frozen” at a certain point. In delineating both the causes 
and the limits of the current conflict, he places it in a more meaningful historical, ideological 


and political perspective. 


THERE CAN NO LONGER BE any doubt that in 
the course of recent months a significant and sharp dis- 
agreement has developed between Moscow and Peking. 
The essence of the argument concerns the question of 
methods to be used by the Communist camp in its strug- 
gle for a world-wide victory. More specifically, the 
following issues have generated particular heat: 1) the 
problem of war in the period prior to a complete Com- 
munist victory; 2) the matter of peaceful coexistence and 
the related problems of how to capitalize on the anti- 
colonial struggle; 3) the issue of disarmament and the 
sharing of nuclear weapons;' 4) the stages of the 


1In a militant speech Liu Chang-sheng, vice-president of the 
Chinese trade unions, has hinted strongly that only by sharing its 
nuclear weapons with the other Communist states can the Soviet 
Union exert pressure on the West to accept a nuclear ban: “We 
hold that the utmost efforts must be made to reach agreements 


A frequent contributor to this journal, Mr. Brzezinski 
was recently appointed Associate Professor of Public Law 
and Government at the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. His latest book, The Soviet Bloc— 
Unity and Conflict (Harvard University Press, 1960) 
was reviewed in the July-August issue of this journal. 


domestic construction of communism.? The Sino-Soviet 
dialogue evokes echoes of the violent disagreement in 
1909 within the Bolshevik movement between Lenin 
and A. A. Bogdanov and his supporters. The latter 
rejected the view that a phase of “organic development”’ 
was transitionally at hand, and they charged Lenin and 
his group with drifting in the Menshevik direction, with 
abandoning the revolutionary struggle which, according 
to the Bogdanovites, was ‘‘more essential . . . than ever 
before.” 

The very existence of Sino-Soviet differences has far- 
reaching implications for the future of the Communist 


on the banning of nuclear weapons and to prevent the outbreak 
of a nuclear war in the world. Soviet mastery of nuclear weap- 
ons has not deprived US imperialism of its monopoly of such 
weapons. The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
should continue to develop their lead in the sphere of atomic 
energy and, at the same time, the people throughout the world 
should wage a more extensive struggle against imperialism and 
against nuclear weapons. Only in these circumstances can such 
agreement be reached.”’ (Radio Peking, June 8, 1960.) 


* The reader will find an able recapitulation and analysis of 
these issues in D. Zagoria, ‘Strains in the Sino-Soviet Alliance,”” 
Problems of Communism, May-June 1960. 


bloc. Even if the dialogue initially began over matters 
of method, the argument inevitably has become an 
ideological one, given the close relationship between 
theory and practice, between ideology and power, in the 
Communist system. But before turning to these broader 
implications, it would be helpful and revealing to define 
the limits within which the argument is taking place 
and to elaborate on the pattern of bargaining between 
Moscow and Peking, thus setting the issue in perspective. 
The discussion which follows is an attempt to formulate 
a tentative framework for a more systematic analysis of 
the complex Sino-Soviet relationship. 


The Limits of Conflict 


The disagreement between the Soviet Union and China 
is one between two members of an international revo- 
lutionary and ideologically-oriented movement, or more 
precisely between two ruling national parties of that 
movement. One has been the recognized leader of the 
international movement and heads the most powerful 
state within the complex of nations controlled by the 
movement; the other gained power through its own 
efforts, is still physically much weaker, but already com- 
mands great prestige because of its potential power (and 
in our age consciousness of the future affects the present 
to an unprecedented degree); it also postulates more 
radical conceptions. 

The argument between them appears to be taking 
place within the framework of certain mutually recog- 
nized limits. By limits is meant a measure of common 
agreement despite conflict. In the Second World War, 
such limits between the Allies and the Nazis were very 
few: perhaps the best example involves mutual accept- 
ance of certain norms for the treatment of POW’s. In 
the Korean War, such limits were more extensive and 
involved mutual abstinence from measures which might 
expand the war. The cold war between the US and the 
USSR was limited by a mutual desire not to detonate 
the bomb lest both perish. It is axiomatic that the more 
extensive the limits, the more contained the conflict. 
The more conscious of these limits the parties involved 
in the conflict, the more inhibited their behavior. 

In the case of the Sino-Soviet disagreement, the limits 
would appear to be these: 

1). There is no conscious effort on the part of the 
weaker unit to displace the major party as the leader 
of the camp. There /s an effort to get Moscow to adopt 
a different point of view. However, if this should 
succeed, the nature of leadership in the camp would 
change. For this reason, the stakes for Moscow are 
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extremely high, even though the Chinese proclaim that 
what is involved is merely an effort (in Liu Chang- 
sheng’s words, see fn. 1) to clarify “some problems in- 
volving basic principles’ concerning ‘‘the question of 
war and peace.” The Chinese have, therefore, sought 
to reassure the Soviets by reiterating, over and over 
again, their allegiance to the principle of Soviet leader- 
ship.? However, the more open the disagreement be- 
comes, the greater the difficulty in obtaining a change 
in the Soviet position without affecting Soviet leadership. 

2). Both parties are very conscious of the fact that 
their unity is a decisive factor of strength in relation to 
the non-Communist world, which both of them (but 
perhaps not to the same degree) interpret as hostile. 
The importance of unity has been stressed and re- 
stressed by both in the course of the dialogue, with both 
placing special emphasis on the November 1957 declara- 
tion of unity issued by all bloc parties. Both have used 
this theme in part in an effort to buttress their partic- 
ular arguments but also in part as a mutual reassurance. 
Chou En-lai made it very clear recently that the Chinese 
consider unity ‘‘the surest guarantee’’ of eventual vic- 


tory, that only by “relying on this great unity” could — 


communism triumph.* 

3). Unlike the situation of 1948 with respect to 
Yugoslavia when the Soviets erroneously calculated that 
an open condemnation would result in Tito’s fall, 


Moscow presumably realizes that Mao Tse-tung’s leader- 


ship is firm; similarly, the Chinese probably entertain 
fewer illusions concerning the stability of Khrushchev’s 
regime than do many Western commentators. As a 
result, both regimes realize that in one way or another 
they will have to deal with each other. 


The Balance of Power 


What then is the pattern of bargaining between Mos- 


cow and Peking, between the stronger and the weaker, 
between the gradualist revolutionary and the radical? 
The Soviet task is to maintain the regime’s leadership 
(and therefore also its policies) as well as unity. The 
Chinese task is to influence or pressure the Soviet regime 
to change its policies without, however, depriving it of 
its leadership and without disrupting bloc unity. Of 


3 Almost every Chinese ideological statement, including those 


which would be interpreted as critical of the Soviets, have ended — 


with spirited assertions that the Communist camp is led by the 
Soviet party and that all parties should rally around it. One re- 
cent example of many is contained in the greetings of the-Cen- 
tral Committee of the Chinese Communist Party to the Ruman- 
ian Party Congress (Radio Peking, June 22, 1960). 

+ Radio Peking, June 6, 1960. 
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the two tasks, the Chinese is the more problematical 
since it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain the first objective without provoking the noted 
consequences. 

The disagreement (or conflict, if one wishes to use 
a stronger word) can therefore be described as one 
between two unequal units which can win, given their 
own individual assumptions and purposes, only if they 
Stay together, or lose if they fall apart. This results in 
a conflict of a very special type, one with an overriding 
common interest. In this conflict, furthermore, both 
parties share certain broad assumptions and use the same 
terminology for purposes of communication. As a result, 
there is less ambiguity when they communicate but there 
is also a need for great precision in the choice of words 
or in their omission. 

In the bargaining process between them, wmity plays 
a role analogous to that of a hostage restraining both 
parties.* In a situation involving the exchange of host- 
ages (an ancient practice for ensuring an orderly rela- 
tionship), one may threaten the life of a hostage, but 
such threat can be effective only as long as the hostage 
is alive; once he is dead, the threat is meaningless. The 
same applies to unity. Since loss of unity is the worst 
eventuality for both, the weaker partner must limit his 
efforts at self-assertion, the stronger must limit or make 
oblique his counter-moves. Moreover, as long as the 
hostage is alive (7.e., unity of sorts is maintained), the 
imbalance of strength between the two partners is 
diminished (or disappears altogether): it makes the 
weaker stronger, the stronger weaker. In fact, it makes 
the one who can pretend successfully that he cares less 
about unity the stronger of the two partners. Hence the 
fact that the Soviet partner has greater actual strength 
does not mean that in Sino-Soviet bargaining the scales 

are necessarily tipped in its favor. 

In the writer’s view, the preceding reasoning points 
to at least a partial explanation for the openness of the 
dialogue on the Chinese side. Being physically weaker, 
the Chinese leaders must prove to Moscow that they are 
serious in their views, that they are even willing to run 
risks. For this reason, they cannot only communicate 
informally—that would not carry the necessary weight. 
They must create agitation in full view of the public to 
make everyone believe they mean what they say. This 
is particularly necessary since the Soviets are aware of 
the limits which the Chinese accept and, given these 


® The hostage concept was suggested by T. Schelling’s book The 
Strategy of Conflict (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1960), in which he develops the analogy in terms of American- 
Soviet nuclear relations. 


limits, the Chinese threats would not carry credibility 
unless a situation of tension was created. 


In brief, Peking must practice “brinksmanship’’—that 
is, through its own actions let the situation get somewhat 
out of hand, leaving it up to Moscow to accommodate or 
risk a split, even while asserting all along its devotion 
to unity. This puts the burden of response (and of pro- 
tecting unity) up to Moscow. In the Sino-Soviet rela- 
tionship, this “‘brinksmanship” takes the form of open 
criticism by one of the other. Such criticism involves a 
commitment designed to establish credibility of the 
threat. Since only a subsequent face-losing disavowal 
can withdraw the threat, a situation meeting the require- 
ments of “brinksmanship” is created. It is noteworthy 
that it has been the Chinese, the weaker partner, who 
have initiated and pushed the open dialogue.® 


Variations on a Theme 


Another possible variant of this tactic is intimidation 
by purposeful error. This involves committing an act 
which could provoke fatal consequences (which every- 
one recognizes) but then disowning the act, stating that 
it was accidental. The threat of the fearful conse- 
quences would persist independently of the denial. For 
instance, if the Soviets were to fire a rocket at a Turkish 
base, annihilating it and some surrounding communities 
as well, and then explain that the firing was accidental 
and even indicate a willingness to make reparations, the 
intimidating impact of the act on other states would 
nonetheless persist. By the same token, the Chinese 
might sanction extreme statements by some of their 
leaders (e.g., the June 8th speech by Liu Chang-sheng, 
which went very far in criticizing Moscow) and then 
contradict them in more conciliatory editorials. The 
effect on those anxious to protect the unity of the bloc 
might be similar. 


In the practice of ‘‘brinksmanship,”’ Chinese ignorance 
lack of sophistication can make Moscow feel that they 
are “‘sincere’”’ but ignorant, that allowance should be 
made for their errors, and that patience should be 
applied—even perhaps that something concrete should 
be done to eliminate the roots of their ignorance (which 
is presumably what the Chinese wish). Similar consid- 
erations could apply to the question of Chinese “irra- 


tionality’ or fanaticism. Indeed, one of the neatest 


* Examples are the Chinese statements on Yugoslavia, revision- 
ism, imperialism, and war, since the spring of 1958 and par- 
ticularly in March 1960. See Zagoria, op. cit.. for recapitula- 
tion. 


tricks in international politics is to convince your oppo- 
site number that 1) you can be quite “irrational” in your 
determination to promote what you consider to be your 
vital interests and 2) once your opposite number recog- 
nizes your vital interests as you perceive them, you are 
prepared to go no further—v.e., you recognize some 
limits. The Western allies sometimes compromised with 
the USSR because they thought that the Soviet leaders 
were fanatical but that they would eventually learn 
better.? The Russians might well be under some pres- 
sure to appreciate ‘‘the sincerity” of Chinese ignorance 
and to show tolerance in adjusting to it. By convincing 


7 E.g., a concession was made to Stalin in making Eastern Eu- 
rope a Soviet ‘sphere of influence,” in part on the rationaliza- 
tion that Stalin was “‘irrational” in his demand but that his 
arguments made sense in terms of A/s experience, and that once 
this concession was granted he would rest content. Chamberlain 
did exactly the same with Hitler during the Munich crisis. 


Who Is Deviating—How? 


The Communist parties, deeming revisionism the 
chief danger, at the same time draw attention to 
sectarianism and dogmatism which may also rep- 
resent a great danger in individual stages of this 
or that party’s evolution. 


The guarantee of success in the struggle for the 
cause of peace and socialism lies in fidelity to 
Marxism-Leninism, in the ability to apply cre- 
atively its great concepts. ... Those who do not 
take into account the aspiration of the peoples 
for peace may slip down the path of sectarianism. 


—From Pravda (Moscow), respectively 
June 12 and June 29, 1960. 


Only renegades like the Tito group will brand our 
resolute implementation of the two slogans 
[Workers of the world, unite” and “workers and 
oppressed nations, unite’’| and our firm support of 
these two kinds of revolution [national demo- 
cratic and proletarian] as “stiff dogmatism” 
while lauding their own shameful actions of be- 
trayal of these two slogans and opposition to the 
two kinds of revolution as the “creative develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism.” 


. in no case is it permissible to discard the 
fundamental theoretical positions of Marxism- 
Leninism on the pretext of combatting dogma- 
tism or to substitute revisionism for Marxism- 
Leninism. 


—From Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), respec- 
tively June 21 and June 29, 1960. 


the Soviets of their recognition of limits and also simul- 
taneously creating a situation that threatens these limits, 
the Chinese put the pressure on Moscow to make the 
compromise. 

If the Chinese purpose is to influence Moscow and 
the international Communist movement in general, one 
could even hypothesize that no secret extensive and 
explicit discussion of the major issues has been held. 
(Quiet and informal probing must have taken place, but 
the Chinese could have adopted the stance of smiling 
politely and generally agreeing but leaving room for 
subsequent equivocation. That was the method they 
used repeatedly vis-a-vis their American allies during 
and after World War II and they might well be using 
the same technique towards their new friends). If there 
had been a complete but secret airing of differences, 
one may presume that there would also have been an 
informal agreement not to carry the argument into the 
open. In such a case the offense of subsequently pub- 
licizing differences would be far more serious and a 
greater violation of the code of “proletarian interna- 
tionalism’”’ than if the Chinese had simply begun to 
speak up, pretending that no debate was involved ® (7.e., 
the intimidation through ignorance technique). 


Finally, because China might suffer more than the | 


Soviet Union from a break, it does not follow that 
China must hesitate more before engaging in actions 
which could bring it about. Threats simply do not work 
that way. Even if the Chinese do have more to lose, once 
they succeed in convincing the Soviets they have gone so 
far that control over the execution of the threat is begin- 
ning to slip from their hands, the Soviets can no longer 
afford the luxury of calculating who will be hurt more 
by a split, but must decide what it is worth to them 
(the Soviets) to avoid such a split. Besides, how does 
one calculate who has more to lose? The incalculable 
factor is precisely the subjective one. 

For this reason, the economic lever that the Soviets 
wield over the Chinese loses much of its importance. 
The Soviets presumably recognize that shutting off their 
economic aid could push the Chinese into an even more 


8 The Chinese might recall that one of their charges against the 


Yugoslavs was that Tito should have discussed his differences 


quietly within the bloc and not aired them in public (see Jen- 
min-jih-pao, Dec. 29, 1956). The only way Peking could avoid — 


the same charge would be to speak out seemingly on its own 
initiative, as if there were no debate; this could only be done if 
there was no prior secret exchange of views. The first open 
Sino-Soviet disagreements took place in the spring of 1957 (see 
chapter 12 of the writer's The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict); 
but there is no evidence to suggest that at the unity meeting of 
November 1957 Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev discussed the 
areas of their disagreement. 
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intransigent position and thus produce the break which 
the economic sanction was designed to prevent. It may 
be safely assumed that the Soviets are very conscious of 
their political miscalculation in 1948 with respect to a 
much weaker partner, Tito, and would not repeat the 
same mistake on the economic plane. 


The Soviet Vantage Point 


The preceding suggests that the Chinese are by no 
means necessarily the weaker partner in the process of 
Sino-Soviet bargaining. But are all the cards therefore 
stacked in their favor? Why don’t the Soviets com- 
promise ? 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviets have com- 
promised, and a great deal—first of all, through pained 
silence, secondly through only very timid and indirect 
responses (é.g., oblique comments by Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan). These reactions have been very much out 
of character with the usually assertive pattern of Soviet 
behavior. Over a period of time, however, the situation 
has become increasingly aggravated (climaxing, as of 
this writing, in Liu Chang-sheng’s extreme remarks on 
June 8th, which even ridiculed the recent Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals). Continued passivity, even if accom- 
panied by a persistent maintenance of the position which 
the Chinese criticize, could threaten Soviet leadership 
within the movement, and ultimately (although less like- 
ly) even Khrushchev’s personal power. Acceptance of 
the Chinese position by the USSR has to be ruled out: 
first, it would mean the abdication of Soviet leadership; 
second, it would run counter to a presumably. sincere 
Soviet belief that international communism would not be 
best served by the policies the Chinese recommend; third, 
it would be contrary to the domestic needs of Soviet 
society and of its ruling elite, since a measure of inter- 
national relaxation is required for the achievement of the 
Seven-Year Plan and the concomitant “transition to 
communism.” 

Still, the Soviets have had to give some response to 
the Chinese. In that response (though limited by the 
overriding consideration of the importance of preserving 
unity) Moscow is helped by certain factors inherent in 
the Sino-Soviet bargaining situation. It is to be recalled 
that Peking’s leverage against the Soviets lies primarily 
in its being the more “orthodox” or radical partner. 
In any ideologically (or theologically) oriented move- 
ment, a physically weaker partner is better off on the 
side of orthodoxy than in a posture of seeming compro- 
mise with the enemy (imperialism or the devil, as the 
case may be). Greater orthodoxy, or radicalism in this 


instance, gives the Chinese a lever which they can use 
in the current post-Stalin phase of relatively greater bloc 
diversity to make themselves heard, possibly in the guise 
of “sincere but over-eager’” Communists, but at least not 
as traitors, 

By the same token, the Soviets can find the Chinese 
super-orthodoxy reassuring. To the Kremlin, the inten- 
sity of the Chinese convictions makes them less likely 
to split the bloc and thereby give comfort to the imperi- 
alists than if China were more moderate. Hence the 
Chinese threats tend to carry less credibility than Peking 
might wish or expect. One may suspect that the Soviets 
would have been much more concerned by, let us say, a 
Chinese adoption of Bernstein’s view of Marxism than 
by their Bogdanov-like militancy. Furthermore, knowing 
of the Chinese fear that the Communist movement might 
be slipping down the path of revisionism, the Soviets 
can take advantage of a known device in bargaining: 
coupling any potential concession desired by the Chinese 
to circumstances which make that concession undesirable 
on balance. Thus the repeated Soviet linkage of revi- 
sionism with dogmatism (usually based on the formula- 
tion adopted at the November 1957 unity meeting) may 
be not only a matter of maintaining a centrist position 
but also a way of communicating to the Chinese that if 
their dogmatism is to be tolerated within the interna- 
tional Communist movement, then in effect a situation 
of polycentrism is created. The Chinese should know 
that such polycentrism would benefit not only the enemies 
of communism but also the “revisionist renegades,” who 
would take advantage of the existing dialectic to promote 
their views. 


Moscow’s Present Course 


Beyond all this, the Soviets have the task of bringing 
the Chinese face to face with the limiting character of 
their own ideology—of making it clear to them that 
they cannot insist on being more “‘revolutionary” and 
still remain dedicated to unity and to the principle of 
Soviet leadership; that they cannot, in a word, have 
their cake and eat it too. However, the Soviets may not 
wish (and perhaps would not even be able) to drive 
home the lesson explicitly or by sheer force, since 
economic sanctions or an outright condemnation would 
be equivalent to their killing of the hostage. On the 
other hand, a mere partial response is likely to encourage 
the Chinese in feeling secure that they can continue to 
threaten unity. Somehow, therefore, the Soviets must 
communicate unambiguously yet not use means equiv- 
alent to an open condemnation or force. 


If the Soviets can manage, as they now seem to be 
trying, to restate their principles firmly and clearly— 
that is, to free themselves of the element of debate— 
and to recommit themselves formally to their position, 
they will have more cause to feel that the Chinese could 
not cause a split without in effect denying the essence 
of Peking’s own position. That position is torn by an 
internal contradiction—as long as the Chinese are more 
radical in their attitude towards the enemy they tie their 
own hands, since they could not possibly undertake 
actions which, in their own words, would primarily 
benefit the enemy. Thus, while the Chinese may have 
succeeded in putting the burden of response upon Mos- 
cow, they have also made it relatively less urgent for 
Moscow to respond immediately or forcefully. As a 
result, Moscow has been able to afford the luxury of 
only gradually increasing the firmness of its response— 
from oblique hints, through indirect warnings (as in 
the Matkovsky article on leftwing deviationism in 
Pravda of June 12, 1960, which was careful to avoid 
an unambiguous condemnation of the Chinese), to an 
explicit postulation of the Soviet position by Khrushchev 
in Bucharest in late June, designed to dispel any Chinese 
uncertainty about the Soviet attitude. This Khrushchev 
did by formally restating Soviet views, linking them to 
the authoritative decisions of the 20th and 21st Party 
Congresses, and warning against a mechanical application 
of old Leninist formulas to entirely new situations. At 
the same time, Khrushchev went out of his way to assert 
that between the various parties “there has been no 
different interpretation or even different shades of inter- 
pretation of essential international questions” (speech of 
June 21st), thus adopting the formal position that no 
debate is involved. 


The Impasse Ahead 


It would appear, in sum, that the Soviets are un- 
willing to test directly the degree of Chinese commit- 
ment to unity or the extent of their “irrationality,” and 
for this reason will not meet the issue head on: are 
Peking’s implied threats a mere bluff, or if not a bluff, 
are they nullified by the contradiction in the Chinese 
position? The emerging pattern is one of an impasse 
between the two partners, an essentially dynamic situa- 
tion involving continuing maneuvers on both sides to 
test each other’s commitment to its position and the 
extent of its willingness to risk an open condemnation 
by the other. Yet neither, given their ideology, is quite 
willing to precipitate an open clash by being the first 
to make an implicit condemnation. 
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Formal unity is thus likely to be preserved, at least 
until such time as the more radical partner can feel that 
unity, which it now describes as the necessary prerequi- 
site for victory, is no longer needed.? A repetition of 
the Yugoslav situation of 1948 is therefore improbable. 
Nonetheless, the divergence between the two is likely to 
persist, and in effect it already amounts to a denial of 
the homogeneity of the Communist camp. Under the 
cloak of formal unity, the differences between the 
Soviets and the Chinese are more acute and more sub- 


stantive than those which led to the Soviet-Yugoslav 


split, and they already have been articulated to a greater 
extent. 

However, the mutual recognition of limits helps to 
preserve formal unity, and mutual hostility towards the 
common enemy is likely to draw the regimes closer 
together in any moment of international tension. For 
this reason, there is no point in expecting a split between 


them, as in the 1948 Yugoslav case. The situation is 


unprecedented and we ought to search for a formulation 
which best describes it. Perhaps a contradictory term 
like divergent unity might be helpful, and preferable to 
more traditional notions of either “a split” or “an 
alliance.” The Chinese-Soviet relationship is in many 
ways much closer than the traditional alliance: both 
regimes are rooted in a movement viewed as part of an 
historical process whose course they understand, and 
whose outcome they can predict; they share the same 
long-range aspirations and the same enemies; they are 
striving to reconstruct their societies on basically similar 
lines; they use similar operational concepts and organ- 
izational devices. At the same time, however, their com- 
mitment to a basic ideology can generate intense con- 
flicts of interpretation precisely because both adhere to 
that ideology. 


The foregoing reasoning suggests that no simple pro- 
jection of the present dialogue can be made. While the 
impasse between the two parties is likely to continue, 
the allegiance of other parties to Moscow may help to 


restrain the Chinese by underscoring their isolation — 


within the camp. This, by itself, however, suggests a 
greater interdependence in the bloc between the leader 
and the led, and a greater accommodation of interests. 
The future could even see an adjustment of perspectives 
between the Soviets and the Chinese, particularly if 
Soviet foreign policy should be crowned with major 
successes. The Chinese, like Bogdanov, may then con- 


9 Such a point might come when the Chinese dev~'op both nu- 
clear weapons and the means for their delivery. In the process, 
however they might also develop greater strategic sophistication 
and hence also restraint. 


clude that nothing succeeds like success and get in step 
with the marching company. Furthermore, the death of 
either Khrushchev or Mao Tse-tung might contribute to 
the elimination of the element of personal animus which 
presumably has already crept into the relationship. In 
any prolonged succession struggle, the other party might 
even be tempted to make its position unequivocal in 
order to ensure the success of a faction more sympa- 
thetic to its views. 

However, even if that did happen, the situation of 
divergent unity would probably persist, given the rela- 
tive independence of each regime and the resulting 
absence of clearcut subordination. A crisis between them 
could come about if international communism, toeing 
Soviet prescriptions, fails to score successes sufficiently 
impressive to satisfy the impatient in the camp. At such 
a point, much would depend on the ability of the Soviet 
regime to shift gears and to adopt a forceful and mili- 
tant revolutionary line. To assume that the passage of 
time would not make this easier is only a speculative 
guess: on the other hand, any Western failure to main- 
tain its own political, economic or military development 
would certainly facilitate a change in the Soviet posture. 


Looking at the Communist camp alone, its long-range 
problem is the absence of a recognized ideological 
arbiter. It was Lenin’s ability to combine ideological 
creativity with political skill that finally drove the more 
extreme Bogdanov back into the Bolshevik ranks. It 
was the unity of ideology and autonomous state power 
that made Stalinism into a homogeneous system. But 
without a common power center jealously protecting 
certain universal ideological imperatives, Marxism-Len- 
inism has already shown itself to be inadequate in 
providing unity for international communism. Differing 
perspectives and differing interests, still defined within 
the framework of the ideology, can lead to differing 
prescriptions for action and in turn undermine unity. 

It is to be remembered, however, that these processes 
take place within an ideologically-oriented system that 
is highly hostile to the outside world. A situation of 
divergent unity can endure for a long time, with many 
ebbs and flows. Naive and persistent talk about a Sino- 
Soviet split is not only senseless but may well have 
the effect of drawing the regimes closer together. One 
does not promote a heresy in a church to which one 
does not belong. 


ON WAR AND WARS 


We must stand for and uphold just revolutionary wars, 
and oppose and stop unjust war. .. . The question of 
whether war can be averted, in our opinion, refers 
mainly to a world war. ... With imperialism and the 
exploiting system still in existence, wars [of oppression 
and liberation] are still unavoidable. The belief that 
wars of this kind can be avoided is entirely wrong and 
contrary to fact. 


Only when the socialist revolution is victorious through- 
out the world can there be a world free of war, a world 
without armament; such a world is inconceivable while 
imperialism exists. 


—Liv Cheng-shen’s speech of June 8, 1960. 


The peoples of the socialist states cannot be of two minds 
as regards the question of war and peace. They think 
that under present conditions there is no fatal inevi- 
tability of war and that disarmament is not only neces- 
sary but possible. 


—Pravda editorial, June 20, 1960. 


To prevent war—in this respect even a local one, because 
it can grow into a world one—the people in every coun- 
try must bring pressure to bear on their governments to- 
force them to hold to the principles of peaceful existence 
among states with different social systems. 


—N. Khrushchev’s speech of June 21, 1960. 


NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


COMMUNIST FRONTS: 


Their History and Function 


By Robert H. Bass 


PERHAPS AT NO TIME since the end of World 
War II has the complex and dynamic nature of the 
Communist challenge been so obvious as it is today. 
The numerous acute tensions and crises which the world 
has endured for well over a decade have necessarily 
pointed to the conclusion that communism cannot be 
“contained” along any clearly discernible perimeter, 
either by the formation of military alliances or by selec- 
tive grants of economic aid. The Communist intrusion 
into the Middle East; the assiduous efforts of the Soviet 
Union and the bloc countries to exert political influence 
on the emergent states of Africa; the persistent attempts 
to exploit nationalist ferment to Communist advantage 
wherever it may occur; the efforts to capitalize on popu- 
lar fear of nuclear warfare in social and political circum- 
stances as different as those of England and Japan: all 
these demonstrate that the current conflict is one of 
depth, calling for the use of an almost bewildering 
variety of instrumentalities and tactical devices. Under- 
stood in this sense, it is ultimately a conflict of wills 
and, by extension, a contest between societies and the 
groups, organizations and individuals within each of 
them, all working toward the effective assertion of their 
respective beliefs and aspirations. 


Thus the evolving relationship between the Commu- 
nist bloc and the rest of the world community is shaped 
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not only by the official foreign, economic, or defense 
policies of various governments, but by the constant 
interaction of influences on many levels. In this context, 
the study of Communist front or peripheral organizations 
becomes a subject of interest as well as of timely’ 
importance. 

It would be an exaggeration to assert that fronts are 
a paramount instrument of Communist international 
policy. To some degree, existing front organizations 
have become bureaucracies that tend to perpetuate them- 
selves largely for their own sake even after their opera- 
tional utility has apparently become minimal.1 On the 
other hand, it would be unwise to underestimate or 
dismiss the front groups as fully exposed, discredited or 
outmoded weapons in the Communist arsenal. Signifi- 
cantly, they are almost as old as Bolshevism itself and 
their role in international Communist strategy was long 
ago acknowledged and even explicitly defined by both 
Lenin and Stalin. Although conditions today are wholly 
different from what they were 40 years ago, the fronts 
still serve a useful purpose within the overall framework 
of Communist strategy, and it is wholly unlikely that 
they will be discarded. 


Theoretical Formulations 


As early as 1902 Lenin expressed awareness of ther 
need for differentiating between the party itself and a~ 
variety of mass organizations capable of attracting wider 


1See Bernard §. Morris, ‘Communist. International Front Or-— 
ganizations,” World Politics. Vol. IX, No. 1 (October 1956), © 
p. 76 ff. 


support for the socialist cause.? After the revolution, 
the question of forming such organizations became a 
matter of practical necessity. The job of spreading influ- 
ence was a paramount concern, and one made the more 
difficult by the fact that the party organization was, by 
definition, to remain a small and tightly disciplined 
minority—the “vanguard of the proletariat.” In the 
circumstances, Lenin was quick to see the importance of 
trade unions, professional organizations and other com- 
parable groups existing on the periphery of the party’s 
own narrow base. He employed the term “transmission 
belt’’ to characterize these organizations and left no doubt 
that without their continued existence, under either open 
or covert party control, the party itself would have little 
chance of survival as a political and ideological force.* 

Stalin later adopted Lenin’s view and further elab- 
orated on it. Discussing the role of the Communist 
Party, he wrote: 


[The party is] the only organization capable of centralizing 
the leadership of the struggle of the proletariat, thus trans- 
forming each and every non-party organization of the work- 
ing class into an auxiliary body and transmission belt linking 
the party with the working class .. . . The proletariat needs 
these transmission belts, these levers, and this directing force, 
because without them, in its struggle for victory, it would 
be a weaponless army in the face of organized and armed 
capital.4 


These, of course, were policy statements formulated 
during the early years of the Soviet regime and may, in 
consequence, appear to have a defensive quality. Yet 
Lenin and Stalin were concerned not only with the 
defense of what they had won but equally with the 
creation of new avenues of access. They really wanted 
more than a simple link between the party and the 
“masses.” In fact, they looked forward to the trans- 
formation of ‘‘a diffuse population into a mobilizable 
source of [Communist] power.” * The latter might be 
termed the major and certainly the ideal function of 
every front organization, whatever its specific character 
and ostensible purpose. This point was made expressly 
and in some detail by O. V. Kuusinen at the 17th session 


2 See V. I. Lenin, What is to be Done?, Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1952. 

%Lenin, “The Trade Union, The Present Situation and the 
Mistakes of Comrade Trotsky,’ Selected Works, Vol. IX, New 
York, 1943, pp. 5-6. Reference to the same point is also made 
in ““Left-Wing Communism, An Infantile Disorder,” ibid., Vol. 
XXX, Part II, p. 592. 


4J. V. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1940, pp. 77-78, 131-32. 

5P. Selznick, The Organizational Weapon, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1952, p. 114. 


of the Enlarged Executive Committee of the Communist 
International in March 1926: 


The first part of our task is to build up not only Communist 
organizations but other organizations as well, above all mass 
organizations sympathizing with our aims and able to aid 
us for special purposes . . . . Besides this we require a 
number of more or less firmly established (organizational) 
fulcrums which we can utilize for our further work, ensuring 
that we are not condemned to the task of influencing the 
mass politically merely to see this mass influence constantly 
slip through our hands. We must create a whole solar system 
of organizations and smaller committees around the Com- 
munist Party, smaller organizations, so to speak, actually 
working under the influence of the party but not under its 
mechanical control.® 


From Theory to Practice 


In point of fact, by the mid-1920’s Kuusinen’s pro- 
gram was already in operation on a substantial scale 
under the unusually talented and exceptionally resource- 
ful direction of the German Communist Willi Muenzen- 
berg. Born into a working-class family, Muenzenberg 
as a young man had sought refuge in Switzerland during 
World War I. There he met and worked with Lenin, 
Trotsky, Radek, Krupskaya and other members of the 
Bolshevik exile community. A charter member of the 
German Spartakusbund after the war, he was elected 
President of the Communist Youth International in 
Moscow in 1920. A year later, with the outbreak of 
famine in the Soviet Union, he founded the International 
Workers’ Aid (IWA), the first and perhaps in some 
ways still the most extraordinary of all front organ- 
izations. 

Initially, the IWA was a genuine relief organization 
that collected funds for emergency food shipments to 
the USSR, even though its contributions were never 
large. It was Muenzenberg’s genius, however, to under- 
stand at once the potential versatility of an instrument 
such as he; had created, working independently of any 
local Communist Party and capable of raising its own 
funds. He saw immediately that its emphasis must be 
on solidarity first and only secondarily on any charitable 
activities. In this way, it could help mobilize party 
sympathizers, maintain the loyalties of people in many 
walks of life and of different degrees of influence, en- 
courage international acceptance of Soviet policies, and 
engage in ramified propaganda activities in support of 
many Communist causes. 


6O. V. Kuusinen, “Reports of the Commission for Work 
Among the Masses,” International Press Correspondence, Vol. 
VI, No. 28, April 1926, p. 429. 
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Before long, the IWA was active in several areas—in 
Germany as a result of the economic crisis of 1923-24, 
in Japan in connection with the industrial unrest of 
1925, and in Great Britain during the miners’ strike of 
1926. Moreover, the organization’s initially modest pro- 
duction of propaganda literature was soon expanded into 
a veritable publishing empire. Muenzenberg’s Arbeiter 
Illustrierte which had started with a print run of 5,000 
copies in August 1921, reached a circulation of over a 
million within five years. Other enterprises were then 
added to the growing “‘solar system’ of front organiza- 
tions, including two daily newspapers in Berlin, a num- 
ber of periodicals for radio and photo amateurs and other 
hobbyists, a book club, a motion picture distributing 
company with branches in Berlin, London, Rome, Am- 
sterdam and New York, and an entire newspaper chain 
in Japan. They were operated in some cases under the 
direct and in others under the covert control of Muen- 
zenberg’s apparatus. 

The Nazi triumph in Germany necessitated moving 
the home base of operations—in fact, Muenzenberg him- 
self escaped to France on the night of the Reichstag 
fire. There, he laid the groundwork for the plethora of 
organizations which were to have their heyday in the 
years of the so-called “popular’’ or “‘united’’ front by 
founding the League Against War and Fascism, the 
World Committee for the Relief of Victims of Fascism, 
and several other groups.’ 


Other Precursors 


Despite his unusual talents, Muenzenberg was neither 
the only nor even the most representative organizer of 
Communist front activities during the 1920's and 1930’s. 
In fact, the measure of his ability was the fact that he 
was able to surmount the difficulties of a period when 
the strategy of the CPSU was essentially opposed to any 
real collaboration with non-Communist groups, and 
when other front organizations were consequently evolv- 
ing along wholly different lines.§ Because his concept 
of the front organization was both subtle and flexible, it 
actually drew large numbers of non-Communists into 
Communist-oriented activities. His work played a major 
role in changing the public image of the Soviet Union 


7 Willi Muenzenberg, Die Dritte Front. Berlin, 1930, passim. 
Interesting but fragmentary accounts of his extraordinary career 
also appear in Ruth Fischer, Stalin and German Communism, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, and Arthur 
Koestler, The Invisible Writing, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1954. 

8 This period of strategy can be dated from the Fifth Congress 
of the CPSU in 1924 to the Seventh Congress in 1935. 
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in the years following the revolution. Yet Muenzen- 
berg’s success was predicated precisely on his independ- 
ence from the Comintern and the network of national 
Communist parties, and for this reason during the 
Stalin era his activity was never accorded the degree of 
official sanction given to other front organizations, al- 
though many of them were clumsy instruments compared 
to his own. 

Among the latter, the Red International of Labor 
Unions (RILU), usually referred to as the Profintern, 
and the Young Communist International (YCI), where 
Muenzenberg had started his own career, may be consid- 
ered archetypes—only interesting, however, because they — 
anticipated the type of front organization which was to 
emerge after World War II. 

From its inception in 1921 as an adjunct of the 
Comintern, the RILU clearly strove to foster dissension 
in the international labor movement and to weaken 
rather than infiltrate the International Federation of © 
Trade Unions. If not always its avowed aim, its actual 
purpose was first to deepen the split in the world’s social- 
ist parties and later on, during the crucial years preced- 
ing Hitler’s advent to power, to wage an undeclared war, 
on all non-Communist trade union organizations.® In_ 
this sense, therefore, it can serve as an early example of | 
a front organization created specifically to implement 
certain political-ideological directives officially adopted — 
in Moscow for, and allegedly by, the world’s Commu-— 
nist parties. Its limited and generally negative function © 
made it an obvious liability after the Communists’ adop- — 
tion of “united front’ tactics, and it was dissolved with- 
out fanfare in 1937. 

The YCI, which traced its origins to an international | 
conference of youth organizations in 1907, and which | 
was brought into the socialist camp during World War I, | 
had come to boast a membership of more than two ' 
million in 40 countries by 1928. Yet it too was very 
different from the type of front which Muenzenberg 
had created. Although it claimed in name to be an~ 
international organization and dealt often with inter- 
national issues, some 95 percent of its membership came 
from the Soviet Union and Communist-occupied portions — 
of China, so that it served rather as a reservoir from — 
which to recruit younger people for responsible party 
work than as a genuine multinational youth organiza- 
tion.1° Its affiliates in non-Communist countries had 


9See George R. Donahue, The World Federation of Trade 
Unions: Facts About a Communist Front, International Union ~ 
of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, Wash- | 
ington, D. C., n.d., pp. 6-7. 
10 Nils M. Apeland, World Youth and the Communists, Phoenix — 
House, Ltd., London, 1958, pp. 20-21. | 


little importance except in the sense that their existence 
could be exploited for propaganda purposes within the 
Soviet Union itself. With the outbreak of war, the YCI 
was dissolved together with its parent organization, 
the Comintern. 


Debacle and Revival 


It is well-known history that a great number and 
variety of organizations which could legitimately be 
qualified as Communist fronts were in existence during 
the late 1930's. In retrospect, it is probably a fair 
assumption that few groups with an avowed anti-fascist 
orientation wholly escaped becoming in some ways the 
tools of Communist propaganda. Not all of them, of 
course, were under actual Communist control, but many 
did—at one time or another—engage in activities sug- 
gested by a section of their membership or certain of 
their officers whose chief interests lay in the furtherance 
of some covert Communist objective rather than in the 
pursuit of the organizations’ stated aims. 


For a while the Communists were able to preserve 
this elaborate facade, deisgned to exploit the world- 
wide reaction against the rise of fascism and nazism, 
while obscuring the totalitarian character of the Soviet 
state, the significance of the great purge trials of 1936-38, 
the Stalin cult, and so on. But the success of the prewar 
fronts was relatively short-lived. Not even the most 
ingeniously conceived front organization could withstand 
the shock of the Nazi-Soviet pact, the Russo-German 
partition of Poland, the predatory attack on Finland, the 
annexation of the Baltic states, and the seizure of a part 
of Bessarabia. The front as a Communist propaganda 
and policy instrument passed out of existence almost 
overnight. Its Communist members emerged as an 
embattled and despised minority, publicly enjoined to 
celebrate the newly-contracted alliance between Nazis 
and Communists and to denounce the allied defense 
against Fascist aggression. Those whom they had used 
as their tools disbanded in bewilderment and disgust. 

Paradoxically, however, the German attack on the 
USSR and the subsequent military history of the war 
made the period of revulsion against communism in turn 
a brief one. Military alliance with the Soviet Union and 
the passionate hopes kindled by the prospect of Allied 
victory led to many forms and levels of cooperation 
between the West and the Soviet Union as a matter of 
both choice and necessity. 

To exploit this situation for Communist interests 
became a relatively easy matter. The military operations 
of the Soviet Army and the record of various resistance 


groups in which Communists played a significant role 
inspired respect, and in the atmosphere created by joint 
effort, the Communists were able to formulate and to 
press certain demands for participation in common enter- 
prises. Their successful assertion of these demands to 
achieve key positions of power in groups founded during 
and immediately after the war in effect paved the way 
for the resurrection of a new network of international 
front organizations. 

Although, for instance, the ultimate outcome could 
obviously not be anticipated at the time, the formation 
of an Anglo-Soviet trade union committee during the 
dark days of 1941 proved to be the first step leading to 
the formation and the subsequent Communist capture of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). Sim- 
ilarly, steps initiated in early 1945 by the British 
National Union of Students and a number of student 
organizations in other countries resulted in the creation 
of the International Union of Students (TUS) and the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY), both 
of which became Communist mouthpieces within a few 
short years of their inception.1! The same story applies 
to the International Organization of Journalists (OIJ), 
founded in Copenhagen in June 1946 as a successor to 
the wartime International Federation of Journalists of 
Allied and Free Countries; to the International Radio 
and Television Organization (OIRT), formed in 1946 
at Brussels; as well as to almost a dozen other groups. 
All of them represented sincere attempts to establish 
genuinely international associations in the fields of labor, 
youth activity, education, science, medicine, law, jour- 
nalism and broadcasting; they failed in their original 
purpose because the Communists, once entrenched in key 
posts in the organizational machineries, used the asso- 
ciations for the dissemination of Soviet-inspired propa- 
ganda and as tactical weapons designed to advance spe- 
cific Communist interests. 


The Postwar Hiatus 


Examples drawn from the experience of several of 
these organizations will suffice to show the pattern of 
how they became, not what they had set out to be, but 
instead a group of rather crude instruments manipulated 
to support Soviet policy positions and propaganda 
themes. 

In the case of the WFTU, it is revealing that even 
before its formal inception, Soviet Foreign Minister 


11 See John Clews, ‘“‘Communism’s Fourth ‘Lever’: The Youth 


and Student Fronts,” Problems of Communism, Vol. V, No. 6 
(November-December 1956), p. 39. 
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Molotov had demanded that it be accorded special rep- 
resentation and status at the San Francisco United Na- 
tions Conference in August 1945. The appointment, 
in September 1945, of Louis Saillant as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Federation was promoted largely on the 
strength of his reputation as successor to Georges Bidauilt 
at the head of the French National Resistance Council, 
tending to divert attention from the much more crucial 
fact that he had also emerged from the war as General 
Secretary of the traditionally Communist-dominated and 
powerful French Confédération Générale du Travail 
(CGT). The appointment of a Soviet representative 
as Assistant Secretary for Press and Information, the 
physical location of the WFTY Secretariat in Paris, and 
the consequent tightening of its relations with the CGT, 
all prepared the ground for a Communist seizure of the 
organization and for its use as an instrument through 
which to assail the Marshall Plan, Western reaction to 
the Czechoslovak coup d’état and the Berlin blockade, 
and the concern expressed by independent trade unions 
about the fate of labor in Eastern Europe. 


THE RECORD of the IADL (International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers) reveals that the spadework 
leading to its organization was started at the time of the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials in early 1946. The support 
initially accorded to this group by members of the legal 
profession in some 25 countries derived from its declared 
aims of working toward mutual understanding between 
lawyers of different nationalities and legal backgrounds, 
supporting the United Nations in efforts to further 
democratic liberties, and promoting respect for law in 
international relations.1? Its successful application for 
consultative status with the UN Economic and Social 
Council, granted in August 1947, further enhanced its 
appeal to a sizable number of jurists, who confidently 
believed that they had affiliated with a genuine profes- 
sional association.1* Under the circumstances, the fact 
that most of the initiative which went into the organ- 
ization and subsequent management of IADL had come 
from the French Mouvement National Judiciaire, a for- 
mer leftwing resistance group founded by the pro- 
Communist lawyer Joe Nordman (who became the first 
General Secretary of IADL), did not attract the atten- 
tion it deserved. ‘The real nature of the leadership 


12 See Vladimir Kabes and Alfons Sergot, Blueprint of Decep- 
tion: Character and Record of the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, Mouton and Co., The Hague, 1957, pp. 
15-45. 

13 Recognition was rescinded at the Eleventh Session of the 
Economic and Social Council in July 1950. 
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became apparent only after the IADL proceeded to hold 
its Third Congress in Czechoslovakia, just a few months 
after the Communist coup d’état. At the same time it 
began to concentrate on openly propagandistic topics 
(e.g., the alleged suppression of civil rights in the United 
States, the “leniency” of Western occupation authorities 
in Germany toward Nazis, and so on) and also launched 
an attack against the UN Human Rights Commission. 
As a result of these activities, a general exodus of demo- 
cratic elements took place, thus leaving the IADL 
exclusively in the hands of confirmed Communist sym- 
pathizers.14 


More blatant still were the tactics applied in setting 
up the International Union of Students. At the charter 
meeting in London (November 1945) that had recom- 
mended the formation of such an organization, the Com- 
munists were quite certainly in a minority. But through 
their representation on the Preparatory Committee— 
charged with making arrangements for a 1946 constitu- 
tional convention—they were able to transform the char- 
acter of the IUS even before its official founding. The 
Committee began by vesting unlimited authority in the 
executive organ of the proposed convention. For tactical 


reasons and without anyone’s consent it moved the con- 


vention from Paris to Prague. By controlling delegation 
credentials it assured Communist control of the conven- 
tion, through such expedients as, for instance, refusing 


to recognize the Indian Congress Party delegation while — 


sanctioning the presence of an Indian Communist Party 
student group. It ended by changing the convention's 
agenda on the day preceding the opening session and 
submitting no report of any kind on its work.1® After 
the convention was held, other time-tested moves were 
made to assure control of the IUS Secretariat. As in the 
case of other fronts, devotion to the idea of an inter- 
national association initially blinded non-Communist 
groups to the import of these tactics. Their enthusiasm 
was not long in waning, however: IUS attitudes toward 
the course of world events, climaxing in its pro-Soviet 
stand on the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia, led 
one national affiliate after another to sever its connection 
with the organization. 


What Price Loyalty? 


Over the last decade the “solar system’’ of interna- 
tional ‘‘transmission belts’ has presented a picture of 
several organizations acting in almost mechanical unison 


14 Kabes and Sergot, op. cit., p. 54 and p. 66 ff. 
15 Apeland, op. ci?., p. 24. 
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to support every major Soviet move in world affairs.7° 
Discussion within any of the fronts is a thing of the 
past. Non-Communists have, for the most part, long 
since withdrawn. As if to belabor the obvious, each and 
every front has performed the ritual of expelling the 
representatives of Yugoslavia. Taking their lead from 
the overall “super-front,’ the World Peace Council?” 
they all joined to support the 1950 Stockholm and 
Vienna Appeals, respectively launched to demand a ban 
on atomic weapons at a time when the United States still 
had a demonstrable superiority in the nuclear-weapons 
field, and to promote a five-power conference (including 
China) aimed at ending the Korean war. Later on, all 
of them echoed charges concerning the UN forces’ al- 
leged resort to bacteriological warfare in Korea, publiciz- 
ing “proof” which had been forcibly extorted from 
prisoners of war and refusing to support an impartial 
investigation by the International Red Cross. They 
assisted, to varying degrees, in the intensive campaign 
spearheaded by the WFTU against the projected Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC) and against the 
rearmament of the German Federal Republic. To the 
best of their ability, they have worked throughout the 
1950’s to encourage industrial unrest in the name of 
“peace” and to pose as foes of Western “colonialism.” 18 

This barely disguised record of direct political affilia- 
tion and ideological bias raises a question as to what 
conceivable utility the front organizations have today, 
having compromised themselves in the eyes of all who 


16 The major international Communist fronts in existence today 


are: The World Peace Council, World Federation of Trade 
Unions, World Federation of Democratic Youth, International 
Union of Students, World Federation of Teachers’ Unions, 
World Federation of Scientific Workers, International Medical 
Association, Women’s International Democratic Federation, In- 
ternational Organization of Journalists, International Federation 
of Resistance Fighters, and International Radio and Television 
Organization. 

17 The World Peace Council differs in certain significant respects 
from the other organizations which have been discussed. It did 
not begin to function on a full scale until 1949-50, nor is it, 
properly speaking, an organization as much as a committee cur- 
rently numbering some 520 members, most of whom theoreti- 
cally represent autonomous national ‘peace committees” or simi- 
lar groups. 

18 The theoretical basis for disruptive activity to promote indus- 
trial unrest has been expressed with striking candor by the organ 
of the Czechoslovak trade unions: “A strike in a capitalist coun- 
try is a very effective way of fighting for peace, since it aims at 
paralyzing war production and the transport of arms. But here, 
it is a question of building up the greatest possible strength in 
the shortest possible time. . . . To put the arms of outstanding 
quality which we produce into the hands of the defenders of 
peace . . . that is an act of peace.” Prace (Prague), March 
28, 1952. 


are not Communist partisans. What has prompted the 
Communists to continue pouring stupendous sums into 
the preservation of these fronts and the financing of 
their many conferences and congresses ? 

The answer appears to be relatively simple once a 
possible source of confusion has been set aside. The key 
to understanding lies in the fact that the postwar fronts 
were created for quite different purposes than their 
predecessors. With the possible exception of the World 
Peace Council, none of the fronts paid serious attention 
to the task of infiltration after 1948. This function, 
once widely regarded as their major task, simply became 
marginal. What instead assumed major importance in 
the paranoid atmosphere of Stalin’s last years was the 
job of maintaining loyalty and enforcing a degree of 
discipline among such Communist sympathizers as could 
be found outside the Soviet bloc. Between 1948 and 
1955 the fronts were, in one sense, operated more for 
the “benefit” of these people than for the purpose of 
beguiling the innocent. They may also have been viewed 
by the Soviet regime as useful props and auxiliary organs 
in a period when Communist Party strength was on the 
decline in Western Europe. 


APART FROM these reasons, the fronts may have 
justified their existence along lines reminiscent of the 
purpose of the aforementioned Young Communist Inter- 
national, though much broader in scope. At no time 
perhaps since the Russian Revolution had the Soviet 
Union been so isolated from the outside world as in’ the 
years after the Iron Curtain went down, a fact that also 
held true for the Communist minorities which with 
Soviet help had assumed power in the East European 
‘peoples’ democracies.” 

In virtually all respects this isolation was necessary 
and desirable from the Stalinist point of view. At the 
same time complete isolation could not be enforced 
without injuring the regime’s purposes. From a psycho- 
logical standpoint, Soviet and satellite party members 
in the professions, the trade unions, youth organizations, 
the vast communications and propaganda machinery, 
could not be given the impression that they were all 
alone. They needed to see outsiders and needed to 
believe that individuals and groups in other countries 
were working along lines similar to their own. And 
knowing nothing of that outside world, they were clearly 
unable to judge the truth of what they heard. In this 
context, it is more than conceivable that the mere exist- 
ence of international fronts, the closely-controlled move- 
ment of delegations, and the stereotyped exchange of 
messages and greetings played a role sufficiently impor- 
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tant to justify their continued existence.19 The notable 
raising of the curtain in recent years does not invalidate 
this line of reasoning; on the contrary, the promotion of 
“sympathetic” contacts with the fronts may be consid- 
ered more crucial than ever as a counterbalance to the 
increase of contacts with non-Communist elements—as 
attested to in an outstanding instance by the crucial 
importance Moscow attached to the Vienna World Youth 
Festival in 1959.2° 

Whatever the Soviet regime’s reasons for perpetuating 
the fronts in other areas, it plainly considers them to be 
an important tactical instrument in its recent strategy 
for spreading Soviet influence in the underdeveloped 
countries and regions of the world. The front groups 
promoted in these areas have included both the blatantly 
pro-Communist variety prevalent in the last decade and 
the prewar “‘instrument of access” which exploits vital 
issues as a facade for infiltration efforts. 


New Policies—New Functions 


The turning point of Soviet strategy can be dated 
about 1954-55. Characteristically, it was brought about 
by an ideological revaluation which led Soviet theore- 
ticians to the conclusion that Asian—and later African— 
national movements were not necessarily “bourgeois” in 
character nor a deceptive concoction of “imperialist” 
forces. The decision once made, the strategy of access 
regained some of its old importance. 

The various diplomatic initiatives which followed from 
the decision of the Soviet bloc to play an active role in 
Asian, Middle Eastern and, more recently, in African 
affairs, have received considerable publicity. The sup- 
porting activities of various front organizations, though 
less widely known, are considered a crucial aspect of 
the struggle to expand influence. A Soviet theoretical 
journal has described the tactical approach to be pursued 
by this effort as follows: 


[The struggle must be pressed by] carefully, attentively and 
skillfully taking advantage of every—even the smallest— 


19 See Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, Harcourt 
Brace & Co., New York, 1951, pp. 353 ff. Specifically (p. 
355): “The fellow-traveller organizations surround the totali- 
tarian movements with a mist of normalcy and respectability that 
fools the membership about the true character of the outside 
world as much as it does the outside world about the true char- 
acter of the movement. The front organization functions both 
ways: as the facade of the totalitarian movement to the non- 
totalitarian world and as the facade of this world to the inner 
hierarchy of the movement.” 

2° See Morton Schwartz, “The Vienna Youth Festival,’’ Prob- 
lems of Communism, September-October 1959, p. 53. 
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21 Moskerskyi Propagandist, Moscow, No. 11, November 1957. — 


fissure among the enemies, every antagonism of interest 
among the bourgeoisie in the various countries; by taking 
advantage of every—even the smallest—opportunity of gain- | 
ing a mass ally, even though this ally be temporary, vacillat- : 
ing, unstable, unreliable and conditional. Those who do not 
understand this fail to understand even a grain of Marxism. 

. . Lenin’s theses about compromises, agreements and a 
flexible policy are the cornerstone of the activities of Com- 
munists in all countries and bring success to them. Suffice 
it to point here to examples of the struggle for the establish- 
ment and development of popular fronts in various countries — 
and the emergence and solidification of the Peace Fighters’ 
movements.?1 : 


Interestingly, signs of experimentation with new front 
tactics were evident some time before the general switch 
in Soviet strategy crystallized. The first such sign can 
be dated back to November 1953, when the World 
Peace Council began to plan for a “World Conference — 
for the Relaxation of International Tensions.” The con-— 
ference, held in Stockholm in June 1954, was perhaps — 
the first such meeting for which the WPC disclaimed — 
all official responsibility. Great care was taken to prevent — 
the dissemination of obviously pro-Communist mass — 
propaganda as well as to insure attendance by a large 
number of genuinely uncommitted Asians. 


The change of tactics was apparently deemed success- 
ful, for it was followed up by a call from a “preparatory 
committee” to a similar meeting in New Delhi in April — 
1955, obviously calculated to precede the Bandung Con- 
ference by a few days. It was announced that the most — 
important agenda item would be a discussion of the 
Panch Shila—the five principles of the joint declaration © 
signed by Prime Minister Nehru and Premier Chou 
En-lai in April 1954—and of the most suitable means — 
for securing their acceptance and application. 


THE NEW DELHI gathering did not have the sanction 

of the Indian government, though it falsely tried to- 
give that impression. Yet it was still of outstanding 
importance precisely because it represented a reversion 
to more imaginative front tactics. The influence of the 
WPC on the tone and deliberations of the gathering was 
subtle and therefore rather effective. Some 200 delegates 
were present from Japan, the USSR, Syria, North Korea, © 
North Vietnam, Lebanon, Mongolia, Ceylon, Burma, 
Pakistan, Egypt and Jordan; their most important move 
was to call for the formation of a permanent ‘‘Asian 
Solidarity Committee,’ which through a network of 
national afhliates was to work for the solution of ‘“‘com- 
mon problems” and to strengthen friendship between 

Asian countries by “collective” action. : 


i. 


Within a year the regional organization—along with 
national “‘solidarity’’ committees in Japan, Communist 
China, Burma, North Korea, Ceylon, the Soviet Union 
and several other countries—were in full operation. By 
December 1956, the parent organization had assumed 
the name of “‘Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee” and 
had begun publication of the Asia-Africa Review. With- 
in another few months, it was calling for an Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference to be attended, not by government 
delegations as at Bandung, but by “true’’ representatives 
of the peoples of the two continents. The meeting took 
place in December 1957 in Cairo, at the crest of the 
wave of Soviet-Egyptian friendship; it got worldwide 
press and radio publicity, and was hailed in the Com- 
munist press as the “people’s Bandung.” ?? The two 
years which followed saw the establishment of a perma- 
nent Afro-Asian Solidarity Council with a professional 
secretariat, the spread of national “solidarity” commit- 
tees in’ Africa, and the birth of a number of related 
Afro-Asian labor, youth and professional groups. A 
number of moves were made to increase contacts between 
the various new committees and associations and the 
older European front organizations. 

To trace the growth of these new organizations, detail 
their activities, and attempt to discover the exact nature 
of their relationship with the European fronts and 
through them with one or more states of the Soviet 
bloc, would be a task of enormous complexity—if indeed 
it were possible at all. Still, while all the facts are not 
_and probably cannot be known, the general trend is clear 
enough. The front organization has become a new and 
important phenomenon in Asia and perhaps to an even 
greater extent in Africa. Its appeals are emotional, play- 
ing upon the sentiments aroused by the issues of “peace,” 
“solidarity,” independence,” and “‘anti- 
colonialism.” Its organizational links with overtly Com- 
munist groups and individuals are far less apparent than 
those of its European counterparts; in fact, the political 


“national 


connections of the latter are in many cases unsuspected 
by the rank-and-file supporters of the new fronts. The 
result has been that the WFTU has found an audience 
in the current debate over the formation of a Pan- 
African trade union organization; that the WFDY 
received publicity when its Executive Committee met in 
Guinea in March 1960; that the World Federation of 
Teachers’ Unions is making plans for a World Teachers’ 


22 The most revealing source material on the organization and 
purposes of the Cairo conference is of Communist origin. See: 
“Cairo, the Continuation of Bandung,” Tarsadalmi Szemle 
(Budapest), February 1958; “From Bandung to Cairo,” Inter- 
national Affairs (Moscow). February 1958; Rude Pravo 
(Prague), December 27, 1957. 


Conference on African soil; and that the WPC is almost 
invariably represented at Afro-Asian meetings and spe- 
cial events. 

In support of these developments there has been 
considerable activity within the Soviet Union itself, 
aimed both at developing further appeals to the Afro- 
Asian groups and to the area populations in general, 
and at training a corps of Soviet area specialists to carry 
on this work in the future. A new University of Peoples’ 
Friendship has been founded under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, the 
Council of Trade Unions, and the Soviet Association for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries; it expects to have an enrollment of several hundred 
African and Asian students within a few months and 
of several thousands of them within a few years.?° At 
the same time, the publications program of the Soviet 
Institute of Ethnography in the field of African studies 
has been greatly increased and accelerated. The Soviet 
Institute of Oriental Studies has been expanded, and 
Moscow University has added a course of African studies 
to its curriculum.?® 


Successes and Failures 


These developments, which reflect a considerable 
revival in Communist front activity in the non-European 
areas of the world, do not of course imply that front 
organizations have acquired primary importance in the 
conduct of Soviet foreign policy. The fronts remain 
essentially what they have always been: auxiliary weap- 
ons. Their function is not so much to implement foreign 
policy as to make official Communist policy more ac- 
ceptable and effective. 

It must be emphasized, too, that the transplantation 
of Communist front activities to Asia, Africa and Latin 
America has been far from smooth or uniformly suc- 
cessful. On the whole, those successes which have been 
registered have resulted from a skillful exploitation of 
legitimate grievances or from the serious lack of infor- 
mation available to the peoples of newly independent 
states, rather than from any positive actions and policies 
undertaken by the sundry organizations. Moreover, while 
recognition of the importance of nationalist movements 
has represented a major advance in Communist inter- 
national planning, that recognition has not, of itself, 
reconciled the requirements of Soviet policy with the 


23 New Times (Moscow), No. 15, 1960. 

24 Sovetskaia Etnografia (Moscow), No. 3, March 1957. 

25D. §. Jhabvala, Afro-Asian Solidarity: An Idea Betrayed, 
Workers’ Publication House Ltd., Calcutta, n. d., p. 35. 
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new issues raised by Chinese Communist ambitions, 
Asian neutralism and Afro-Arab nationalism. 

To mention but a few examples: Soon after their 
formation in 1955 and 1956, the Asian Solidarity Com- 
mittees began to receive adverse publicity in India and 
Burma, chiefly as a result of their tendentious interpre- 
tations of international developments—interpretations 
which clearly raised questions concerning the motives and 
organizational affiliations of the Committees. After the 
suppression of the Hungarian uprising, fronts every- 
where were severely criticized for their slavish espousal 
of the official Soviet position on the intervention. Even 
though the headquarters of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Council remains in Cairo, it has failed to receive that 
degree of official Egyptian encouragement which was 
confidently expected to follow from the intense Soviet 
effort to cultivate President Nasser’s friendship in 1956 
and 1957. Nor has Iraq become the safe base for 
Communist front activity which it was supposed to 
become after the 1958 revolution. In Africa, as evi- 
denced most recently at the Second Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Conference held at Conakry in April of this 
year, there has been widespread reluctance to accept 
Soviet participation as a self-styled Asian power. There 
has also been a growing awareness among Africans of 
the need for counterbalancing the influence of Peking 
and other Asian Communist elements at meetings which 
are essentially African in character.2¢ 

Finally, growing Sino-Soviet tensions within such 
major front organizations as the WFTU which, together 
with the WPC, has been among the most active in 
developing African and Asian ties, is likely to bode ill 


26 The Observer, London, April 17, 1960. 
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for the future of all fronts. Chinese opposition to the 
acceptance by newly independent states of non-Commu- 
nist economic aid and technical assistance, as expressed 
at the WFTY Council meeting held in Peking at the 
beginning of June 1960, is not likely to sit well with 
many neutralists and nationalists. Similarly, Peking’s 
current attempt to involve the fronts in the debate over 
the “inevitability” of world wars is likely to arouse 
apprehension among those who have hitherto lent their 
support to the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committees, and 
to expose the entire movement as an arm of Communist 
policy, thus seriously damaging its chances for further 
success. 

To sum up, therefore, if it is important to recognize 
that front organizations are a continuing factor in the 
implementation of certain aspects of Communist policy, 
it is equally important to understand the many difficul- 
ties that confront them. Even though there has been 
a notable revival of front activity, particularly in Africa 
and Asia, it would be a mistake to conclude either that 
the newer fronts have achieved their full potential, or 
that the older European organizations have lived down 
their discredited past. Recent evidence would indeed 
seem to indicate that the potential of the newer groups’ 


is unlikely to be realized, given the Communists’ tend-, 


ency to compound their own errors and also the steady 
if gradual growth of awareness of Communist objectives 
in those parts of the world which have hitherto had little 
if any first-hand experience with Sino-Soviet conduct. 
On the other hand, it would be unwise to disregard the 
continuing activities of Communist front organizations, 
or to fail to recognize that even as imperfect instru- 
ments they are still of considerable usefulness to the 
foreign policies of both Moscow and Peking. 


COMMUNISM IN HOLLAND: 


By Frits Kool 


ALL COMMUNIST PARTIES—even those fully domi- 
nated by Moscow—are shaped to some degree by the 
national life and character of their home countries. The 
Communist Party of the Netherlands (CPN), both 
despite and because of its negligible influence in Hol- 
land, makes an interesting case study in this respect. 
Its long history of ineffectual action and internal dis- 
sension reflects the impact both on and within the party 
of indigenous characteristics and traditions, shaped by 
the social, political and economic development of the 
Dutch nation over a period of centuries. An understand- 
ing of the party’s situation today therefore requires 
preliminary mention of certain features of the national 
setting. 


Historical Background 


A marked characteristic of the Netherlands is its cau- 
tious approach to influences from abroad. Even com- 
patible ideas and customs are absorbed gradually, never 
readily imitated, and the infiltration of extremist tend- 
encies is quite foreign to the national tradition. The 
roots of this tradition were greatly strengthened and in 
part shaped during Holland’s 80 years’ struggle with 
Spain (1568-1648): religiously, the war expressed the 
struggle of Protestantism—chiefly Calvinism—against 
Roman Catholicism; politically, it was a struggle of local 
particularism against centralization as well as foreign 
domination; socially, it has been interpreted as the first 
a ES 
Mr. Kool, who is Editorial Secretary of The International 
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A Study in Futility 


“middle class revolution” in Europe, reflecting the rise 
of early capitalism and an independent mercantile class 
in Holland. 

The combined factors of this situation were propitious 
for the development of liberal thought avant la lettre. 
Although Calvinism became the official state religion, 
Protestant dissenters and Jewish refugees from Spain 
and Portugal enjoyed relatively great religious freedom 
for the times and in turn contributed significantly to 
Dutch economic development; even the Roman Catholics 
succeeded in maintaining strength (their following has 
remained around 35 to 40 percent of the population ever 
since). The general attitude of tolerance was no less 
real for being rooted in the self-interests of a prepond- 
erantly commercial society. 

The diversity of religious opinion, though reciprocally 
encouraging to tolerant thought, contributed to a theo- 
logization of Dutch public life, producing among broad 
sectors of the population a singular religious zeal that 
remains today a fundamental characteristic of the nation. 
The denominational parties (Catholic and Fundamental- 
ist-Protestant) have constituted a majority of the 
Parliament, and more workers are organized in Roman 
Catholic and Protestant trade unions than in non- 
religious labor organizations. 

The combination of doctrinairism and religious free- 
dom, along with Holland’s liberal traditions, has created 
a favorable breeding ground for ideological hairsplitting; 
on the other hand, the same characteristics, accompanied 
by a gradual democratization of political and social life, 
have served as powerful preventives against totalitarian 
tendencies. These national traits have been particularly 
important in the evolution of the political left and the 
labor movement, the history of which has been marked 
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by a succession of splits along ideological and religious 
lines. 

Although Holland had earlier spearheaded European 
economic development, its economy during most of the 
19th century was characterized by stagnation and resist- 
ance to the industrial revolution, and the labor move- 
ment was correspondingly slow to develop. Not until 
the 1870's, when economic activity became livelier and 
urban growth set in, did workers’ organizations begin to 
appear. In 1881 the first socialist workers’ organization 
on a national scale was founded, the Social Democratic 
League. Although its initial program embraced both 
revolutionary action and reform (especially the aim of 
universal suffrage), it soon came to be dominated by 
anti-parliamentarian and anarchist tendencies, and in 
1894 a minority withdrew to found the Social Demo- 
cratic Workers’ Party (SDAP), with a Marxist platform 
that followed the German Erfurt program drawn up by 
Karl Kautsky.1 


Early Socialism and Its Controversies 


The SDAP in its turn was soon torn by controversies 
between ideological purists—mainly intellectuals who 
had been attracted to the party by the revolutionary 
ideal—and a pragmatic element that predominated 
among leaders of working-class background, who under 
Dutch conditions had faith in parliamentary democracy 
and therefore tended to favor reformist efforts. A new 
split took place in 1909, when a small fraction of the 
revolutionaries defected to form their own Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SDP), later to be renamed the Communist 
Party of Holland (1918), and still later the Communist 
Party of the Netherlands (1935). The SDAP remained 
by far the larger and stronger party, veering steadily in 
later years toward democratic social reform.? 


The dominant intellectual element of the SDP was 
originally characterized by highly individualistic radical- 
ism, which inevitably gave rise to further internal dis- 


1The Erfurt Program, a political platform based on Marxist 
principles, was adopted by the German Social Democratic Party 
in 1891 and later served as a model for various. young European 
Socialist parties. On the Dutch party see i.a., D. J. Wansink, 
Het socialisme op de tweesprong. De geboorte van de SDAP 
(Socialism at the crossroads. The origin of the SDAP), H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V., Haarlem, 1939, p. 196 ff. 

2 The early relative strength of the two parties is indicated by 
the results of the March 1918 general election—the first in Hol- 


land under a system of universal male suffrage and propor- 


tional representation—-which gave the SDAP 22.5 percent of the 
popular vote to the SDP’s 2.4 percent (supplemented by 1.3 
percent won by two small allied parties). 
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sension. Indeed, in the frequency and intensity of its 
feuding the Dutch party had no parallel, with the pos- 
sible exception of its German counterpart. But if such 
struggles contributed to the party’s weakness, they also 
reflected the relative freedom of opinion which prevailed 
in its early years. The victory of the Bolsheviks in Rus- 
sia and the founding of the Comintern, with which the 
Dutch Communists (now the CPH) affiliated, fore- 
ordained the collapse of any initiative within the national 
party that might be considered alien to the official ‘‘line.” 
As the mirage of a European revolution disappeared and 
the Comintern more and more became an organ of Soviet 
state policy, the ultra-internationalist radicals—the “‘left 
deviationists” of the CPH—gave up their protests against 
party conformance to the Comintern line and withdrew 
to form their own minuscule organization, thereafter little 
more than a theoretical debating society. The more mod- 
erate leadership of the party, which was essentially in 
agreement with the Comintern’s trend toward the “right” 
—.e., toward a “united front” policy—in the middle 
1920's, ran into trouble in 1925 when it protested against 
Comintern interference over an issue of trade union-party 
relations: its pleas that at least some freedom of action 
should be left to Comintern affiliates and that “mechan- 
ical discipline” was ‘‘crippling” the party were to no 
avail against counter-cries of “‘right deviationism’’ and 
“opportunism,” and it was forced to abdicate in favor 
of a new leadership obedient to Moscow.’ Still another 
party faction of semi-Trotskyite leanings, although it had 
had a hand in the downfall of the old CPH leaders, soon 
withdrew its allegiance from the party. 

Thus 1925 marked the end of any independence in 
the CPH, paralleling the concurrent ‘“‘bolshevization” of 
various other Communist parties and the ascendancy of 
Stalin. From then until World War II the party was 
no more than a weak though noisy mimic of Moscow, 
adapting itself without the slightest hesitation to the 
various shifts in Kremlin policy and contributing its 
share of Stalin worship. Its efforts to form a “People’s 
Front’ in 1935 were repudiated by the Dutch political 
left, and even in the impact of the depression it never 
won more than a 3.4 percent vote in general elections 
(1937). As in the case of other Communist parties, its 
subservience reached a new high (or low) in August 
1939 when—in the wake of the Hitler-Stalin pact—it 
switched overnight from a vehement anti-fascist to as 
rabid an “‘anti-imperialist’’ line. 


% On the party struggles of this period see W. van Kavesteyn, De 
wording van het communisme in Nederland: 1907-25 (The 
origins of communism in the Netherlands: 1907-25), P. N. 
van Kampen & Zoon N. V., Amsterdam, 1948, pp. 222-38; and 
De Tribune (the CPH daily), May 4, 8, 14, 19 and 25, 1925 


Such was the situation when the German Nazis 
invaded Holland in May 1940. At first the Communists 
clung to the Moscow-dictated line, attributing the Ger- 
man violation of Dutch neutrality to the complicity of 
Dutch financiers and capitalists in England’s “warlike 
policy,’ attacking the SDAP and the Socialist trade- 
union federation as the ‘Social Democratic servants” of 
the capitalists, and proclaiming the need for ‘“‘peace 
and friendship with the German people.’’* Despite this 
obliging attitude toward the Nazis, the party was dis- 
solved in July and had to go underground. Thereafter 
its line began to change, and to its credit—though not 
as much as it later claimed—it played a considerable role 
in the Amsterdam strike of February 1941, a unique 
protest demonstration against German anti-Semitic fury. 
After the German invasion of the USSR in June 1941 
all equivocation ended, and during the war the Commu- 
nists made an important contribution to the underground 
resistance movement. 


This wartime role, combined with the devastating 
economic conditions of postwar Europe, afforded the 
Communists the one opportunity in their history for an 
effective increase in strength. Although right after Hol- 
land’s liberation they failed in an effort to create a broad 
“people’s party’’ of the left, leading to the reconstitution 
of the CPN in July 1945, the party succeeded in polling 
10.6 percent of the popular vote in the general elections 
of 1946, and in Amsterdam managed to win the alleg- 
tance of a third of the electorate. 


It is doubtful whether the Communists could have 
maintained this impressive gain, even if they had adopted 
judicious tactics and a constructive postwar program. 
The gradual restoration of the Dutch economy, along 
with healthy developments on the political and social 
fronts, almost certainly would have nullified the Com- 
munist appeal in any case. The CPN speeded up the 
process, however, by its blind persistence in a sterile 
adaptation of Stalinism that was to contribute ten years 
later—in the turmoil of 1956—to a new outbreak of 
its chronic disease of intraparty struggle. 


Postwar Sterility and Strife 


A key development in postwar Dutch political life 
was the fusion of Social Democrats, progressive liberals, 
and a number of former adherents of the denominational 
parties into a single Labor Party. At first many of the 


4See Het Volksdagblad (the CPN daily), June 26 and 27, 
1940 and unsigned editorial, ‘‘Vijf historische dagen,” (Five 
historical days), in Politiek en Cultuur (party monthly), June 
1940, pp. 321-25. 


old SDAP workers were reluctant to join the new party, 
but it soon proved its effectiveness as an instrument of 
genuine social reform. Holland’s remarkable economic 
recovery, coupled with an even more remarkable exten- 
sion of social legislation, gave workers a larger share of 
national income and welfare benefits than they had 
previously enjoyed and prevented major labor conflicts 
from arising. In this situation the working class— 
especially the younger element—took little interest in 
the type of outdated radicalism offered by the Com- 
munists, and the CPN found it increasingly difficult to 
find issues to exploit. The growing distrust of the 
Soviet Union after the development of the cold war did 
nothing to help the party. The deterioration of its posi- 
tion was reflected in the drop of its electoral strength 
from the high of 1946 to 7.7 percent in 1948, 6.2 
percent in 1952, 4.7 percent in 1956 and, most recently, 
2.4 percent in 1959. 

Contributing to the party’s failure—if further con- 
tribution was needed—was the essentially Stalinist spirit 
of its top leadership, epitomized in the person of the 
General Secretary, Paul de Groot. A typical specimen 
of the intellectually-barren apparatchik, De Groot was 
well-entrenched with his own “‘cult of the individual” 
long before Stalin’s death, and he has shown little 
change of nature in the years since. His leadership has 
been a major factor in the recent disputes that have 
racked the party, as will be shown. 

Another important factor in the party’s postwar 
troubles has been its trade union policies and tactics, 
which warrant a brief review. Toward the end of the 
war, the idea of trade union unity made headway among 
all labor groups. Even the leadership of the powerful 
Catholic and Protestant unions temporarily considered 
fusion with the Socialist-dominated Netherlands Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (NVV). However, negotia- 
tions fell apart over the issue of religious policy. The 
Communists, who in 1944 championed labor unity as 
fiercely as they did political unity, then joined together 
with a scattering of syndicalist and revolutionary socialist 
adherents, a number of dissidents from the NVV, as 
well as elements seeking trade union unity for its own 
sake, to form a union movement which, with the libera- 
tion, took the name of Unified Trade Union Organiza- 
tion of the Netherlands (EVC). 

Very soon EVC proved as disappointing to its non- 
Communist adherents as did developments in the party. 
With Communists in control of the leadership, EVC 
became nothing but a front organization conforming 
with every shift of party policy. For example, soon 
after the war it waged a bitter struggle against the NVV 
for supporting what it called a ‘‘neo-fascist’’ coopera- 
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tive arrangement between employers, unions and the 
government aimed at speeding economic recovery. Then, 
in a revival of “united front’’ tactics, it turned right 
around to seek amalgamation with the NVV—a tactic 
decisively repudiated by the latter (in 1947) as an 
attempt at Communist infiltration.® The continuing fail- 
ure of EVC to achieve even a start towards its avowed 
goal of labor unity led to a constant trickle of with- 
drawals among its politically non-committed member- 
ship. Between 1946 and 1952 membership dropped 
from 175,000 to a claimed 165,000, and that figure— 
the last ever issued—was doubtful. In the same period, 
NVV membership rose from 240,000 to 420,000, the 
Protestant trade unions from 100,000 to 175,000, and 
the Catholic unions from 180,000 to 320,000.¢ 

Aside from its role as a front, the EVC, like the 
party, was doomed to decline as an anachronistic institu- 
tion in a society of increasing social welfare and indus- 
trial peace. It had rallied workers brought up in the 
Marxist faith, who believed in the inevitability of class 
antagonisms and serious depressions. Yet in the healthy 
atmosphere of Holland, even the strikes which it suc- 
ceeded in provoking met with small effect—except to 
dishearten the membership, 

Thus it was that both the EVC and the CPN had 
been reduced to virtual stagnation and insignificance 
when the year 1956 brought ‘its explosive developments, 
raising new issues for which neither organization was 
in the least prepared. 


The Stalinists and the Opposition 


Without doubt Khrushchev’s “‘secret speech” and 
other developments at the 20th CPSU Congress hit the 
Stalinist-oriented CPN like a bombshell: The reaction 
of the party leadership was at first complete silence, 
then a belated and carefully-worded statement (dated 
April 10, 1956) that clearly reflected the reluctance and 
difficulty with which it was issued. In contrast to the 
livelier responses of a number of sister parties, it stated 
simply that the party executive, having been informed of 
the “criticism . . . of the errors made by Comrade 
Stalin,” was “fully in agreement with the declaration of 
the CPSU to the effect that, in spite of these errors, the 
CPSU has always pursued a correct, Leninist, successful 
policy.” Following this piece of spurious logic, the 


°See A. J. C. Ruter, “De illegale actie voor de Eenheidsvak- 
beweging in historisch perspectief’’ (Underground action for the 
unified trade union movement in historical perspective), Varia 
Historica, Van Gorcum, Assen, 1954, pp. 259-75. 

* Fr. de Jong, Edz., Om de plaats van de Arbeid (For labor's 
place), De Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam, 1956, P2539 ff 28 7h 
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statement added that “‘Stalin will enter history as one of 
the most able thinkers and organizers of the Marxist- 
Leninist movement.” 7 

While the CPN leadership would not have dared to 
refuse openly to endorse the policy line issued by Mos- 
cow, the Stalinist cast of its controlling element continued 
to show in its rather half-hearted response to any trends 
toward liberalization or detente, and its converse enthu- 
siasm for retreats toward a “hard’’ Soviet line domes- 
tically or internationally. For example, in acclaiming 
the suppression of the Hungarian revolution, it showed 
none of the embarrassment apparent between the lines 
of the apologias of some other parties, and in fact 
seemed relieved at the return to a tough and crude 
language reminiscent of Stalin’s time. It also welcomed 
the Kremlin’s periodic moves towards a resumption of 
the anti-Yugoslav campaign. On the other hand it was 
extremely cool toward the phenomenon of Polish semi- 
independence. In short, De Groot has proved that he 


has much more in common with Ulbricht than with — 


either Gomulka or Tito. (Rumor has it that he has 
even referred disparagingly to Khrushchev, distorting 
his name to the similar-sounding ‘‘Knoeichef,” which in 
translation from the Dutch means “‘cheat-chief.”)8 
Elsewhere within Dutch Communist and fellow- 
travelling ranks, however, the events of 1956 combined 
to produce a very different reaction, and it eventually 
became apparent that the party was embroiled in inter- 
necine dissensions as bitter as any in its struggle-ridden 
history. Although these dissensions were at first kept 
secret, it was later revéaled that the party executive had 
already divided on a number of issues during 1956. De 
Groot, maintaining that there was “no question of any 
cult of the individual” in Holland, refused to permit 
discussion of the issue at the 18th CPN Congress that 
year; yet some people did speak out at the Congress 
against the ‘sectarian spirit” in the party, blaming it for 
the fall of membership below prewar levels, and against 
the blanket endorsement of Soviet and bloc policies.® 
The first open admission of trouble in the ranks came 
at the end of 1957, prompted specifically by disputes 


7 Politiek en Cultuur, May 1956, pp. 309-11. 

’ Reported by G. Wagenaar, De Brug, No. 3, July 1958. “De 
Brug,’ as will be shown, is the label assumed by the latter-day 
opposition Communists. Initially their protests were issued in 
sporadic pamphlets and bulletins; their organ De Brug was 
started as a monthly in May 1958 and converted into a fort- 
nightly (albeit elastically scheduled) early in 1959. 

9 Cf. Politiek en Cultuur, October and November 1956; De 
Waarheid, March 19 and April 4, 1958; De politieke achter- 
grond van de crisis in de CPN (The Political Background of 
the Crisis in the CPN), De Brug pamphlet No. 7, n. d.; also 
De Brug bulletin No. 4, n. d. 
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over the policy and status of the long-foundering EVC, 
but revealing much broader divisive issues. Within the 
EVC, the idea of promoting amalgamation with the 
NVV had again been adopted—presumably at the 
party's instance—but was meeting with strong resistance 
from a growing portion (eventually a majority) of the 
members who favored preserving an autonomous organ- 
ization, among them the EVC’s chief, Bertus Brandsen. 
In December the party leadership, in announcing the 
expulsion of a lesser party member issued a public criti- 
cism of Brandsen and his supporters; at the same time 
it offered the admission that intraparty difficulties had 
arisen not only over EVC but over “‘criticism”’ of Stalin, 
the “leading role” of the Soviet Union, and attacks on 
General Secretary De Groot himself.1° 

The party leadership’s plea—and then demand—for 
an end of ‘‘fractions’” in the EVC and the CPN did 
nothing to silence the rumbling. In April 1958 a num- 
ber of ranking party members urged the CPN Executive 
to open the columns of De Waarheid (The Truth) and 
Politiek en Cultuur (Politics and Culture), respectively 
the daily and monthly party organs, to a “principled” 
discussion of basic issues. The executive answered by 
abruptly expelling the opposition leaders—including 
Brandsen, the party chairman Gerben Wagenaar (until 
then second to De Groot in the hierarchy), and the pop- 
ular Amsterdam party boss Henk Gortzak.1! A barrage 
of vilification followed, attacking the ““Wagenaar-Brand- 
sen clique” as ‘accomplices of capitalism,” whose “‘schis- 
matic practices’’ had been a ‘‘noxious virus” undermining 
the party—which nevertheless had been “ideologically” 
strengthened by the struggle.'” 

The problem of EVC was tackled a few months after 
the expulsions, with crudely obvious tactics. In June a 
special congress of the party faithful was convoked and 
declared the formation of a separate organization, called 
the “EVC-1958.” Party spokesmen denied that the 
CPN leadership had ever wanted to liquidate the union 
organization, and a resolution was adopted which accused 
the non-obedient EVC of using the “gutter-press’’ for 
support in this pretension, and of harboring ‘‘anti-com- 
munism.’’ 1* Within just a year and a half, however, 


” De Waarheid, December 9 and 10, 1957; cf. Politiek en Cul- 
tuur, January and February 1958. 

11 See sources listed in footnote 9; also Politiek en Cultuur. 
March 1958, pp. 138-40. 

™ See De Waarheid, Sept. 22, Oct. 30, and Dec. 13, 1958; also 
CPN undated leaflet, Veertig jaar Communistische Partij van 
Nederland (Forty years [of the] Communist Party of the 
~ Netherlands). 

™ Congreskrant, Verslag van het Buitengewoon Congres .. . 
(printed report on the Extraordinary Congress held at Amster- 
dam, June 7-8, 1958). 


precisely what the EVC had charged took place. At an 
Extraordinary Congress in January 1960, the EVC-1958 
was commanded to go over lock, stock and barrel to the 
NVV, a bitter pill that the party tried to sugar by found- 
ing an auxiliary “Center for Unity in the Class Struggle 
in the Trade Unions,” the functioning of which was 
left in the dark. The NVV had different ideas, however: 
a short comment in its press organ headlined ‘‘No Place 
for Cell Builders” once again repudiated the Commu- 
nists’ “offer,” declaring it would not tolerate the admis- 
sion of “undesired elements.” 1* Such was the tragicomic 
end of the CPN’s dwarfish union establishment. The 
EVC proper, on the other hand, has managed to survive, 
although compelled of course to leave the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of Trade Unions. 


“Non-Revisionist’? Revisionism 


Meantime the opposition element, whose ranks had 
swelled somewhat, took shape as an organized group and 
created its own monthly organ, named De Brug (The 
Bridge), to replace previous protest bulletins. Its posi- 
tion was outlined in the inaugural issue of May 1958, in 
an introductory article by Wagenaar. Claiming that De 
Groot’s leadership of the CPN had estranged its adher- 
ents, that he had made of the party “a kind of penal 
company with the discipline of a sergeant-major drilling 
his troops,” Wagenaar stated that the opposition wanted 
to see “democratic centralism’’ restored and the party 
liberated “from sectarianism and dogmatism, as well 
as from rightist adventures.’”’ He and his comrades were 
“no revisionists’ and their ‘‘solidarity’’ with the Soviet 
Union and other ‘‘Socialist’”’ countries was beyond doubt: 
in fact, ‘‘. . . the ties have grown even closer for us since 
the 20th Congress . . . and the unflinching struggle [in 
the USSR] against dogmatism and sectarianism, and very 
concretely against the cult of the individual . . .” De 
Brug, he went on, hoped to stimulate discussion and 
would even open its columns to those non-Communists 
who might wish to write on the “‘struggle against rocket 
bases,” the “Nazi Wehrmacht,” and similar topics. Both 
Wagenaar’s article and supplemental items in the journal 
expressed the conventional party position on NATO and 
other East-West issues.1® 


14 Discussie-grondslag voor het Buitengewoon Congres van de 
EVC-1958 . . . (EVC-1958 report on the bases for discussions 
at the Extraordinary Congress of Jan. 30-31, 1960); Een per- 
soonlijk woord tot de (vermoedelijke) leden van de EVC-1958 
(A personal werd to the (presumed) members of the EVC- 
1958), leaflet; also Nreuwe Rotterdamse Courant, Feb. 2, 1960. 
'5 Gerben Wagenaar, ‘‘Waarvoor wij staan"” (What we stand 
for), De Brug, No. 1, May 1958. 
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Throughout the rest of 1958 De Brug pursued essen- 
tially the same line. On some issues it took a fairly 
strong stand, as for example on the value of separate 
paths of party development and of intraparty discussion 
(‘. .. the various national Communist parties must come 
to political ripeness in order to take the necessary deci- 
sions in full independence. Socialism is no article for 
export; we shall not receive it offered to us like a 
present.” **). On other issues it was more cautious—e.g., 
when Nagy was executed De Brug criticized the CPN’s 
monthly organ for trying to justify the execution “in a 
shaky way’—leaving it to the reader to interpret this 
somewhat enigmatic wording.*7 While never letting up 
on its criticism of De Groot, the journal tried to repre- 
sent the CPSU’s position on the Dutch schism as one 
of non-commitment. 


However, any expectations the De Brug group may 
have had of support either from within CPN ranks or 
from Moscow probably went down the drain with the 
holding of the 19th CPN Congress in December 1958. 
De Groot’s leadership was not only reaffirmed by the 
membership but was acclaimed in messages from various 
of the Communist parties, including the Soviet and the 
Chinese, congratulating the party executive in specific 
terms for having “dealt the revisionists in its ranks a 
smashing blow.”’ 18 A month later, the 21st CPSU Con- 
gress manifestly confirmed Moscow’s retreat toward a 
more dogmatic and rigidly anti-revisionist line. 


The lengths to which the CPN leadership went in 
vilifying the De Brug group was indicated in a later 
report on the Dutch Congress by Marcus Bakker, since 
the eviction of the “‘traitors’’ the No.-2 man and theo- 
retical mouthpiece of the CPN. In the best Stalinist 
tradition of dialectical disregard for logical obstacles, 
Bakker antedated the “original sin’ of his antagonists 
by more than a dozen years to explain the rise of 
“revisionism”: 


In 1942 and 1943, when it became clear that the Soviet 
Union would smash Hitler, the Nazis and the emigre bour- 
geois governments then in London worked might and main 
.. . People who 
frequently were serving the interests of the British intelli- 
gence service rather than those of the Dutch people wormed 
their way into the leadership of the party . . . [This] leader- 
ship sought to subordinate the political aims of the party to 
imperialist politics; attempts were made to weaken solidarity 
with the Soviet Union... . 

Immediately after the war the new leadership headed by 
Comrade De Groot . . . launched a struggle for the Leninist 


to undermine growing Communist influence. 


16 De Brug, No. 8, December 1958. 
17 Thid., No. 6, October 1958. 
1< Texts of messages printed in Politiek en Cultuur. March 1959. 
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line. . . . Such figures as Wagenaar, . . . after the reactionary 
onslaught which followed the counterrevolutionary putsch 
in Hungary and Titoist activity, . . . discarded their masks 
and attacked the party. . . . It is now plain to every worker 
that the revisionists are directly supporting the reaction- 
aries.!9 


Election Showdown 


Having lost all hope of a reform within the party, 
the De Brug group decided to enter its own candidates 
in the national elections scheduled for March 1959. It 


did so with a program that on the one side demanded 


“tolerance towards all who strive after peace and social- 
ism” and rejected a ‘campaign of slander . . . which 
artificially divides Socialist forces,” and on the other, 
echoed in large part the established Communist line on 
the forces of “reaction,” nuclear weapons, ‘‘social prog- 
ress,” compulsory military service, efc. The De Brug 
gtoup itself stated that “what distinguishes us from the 
CPN is... not in the first place our election program. 
You will find in both programs in part the same demands 
and slogans. 
method. 
struggle?" 
The rivalry between the CPN and the De Brug faction 
undoubtedly helped to bolster the election bid of a new 
radical party, the Pacifist Socialist Party (PSP), which 
had been founded in January 1957 in a merger of sev- 
eral minuscule political organizations and Labor Party 
defectors who opposed the LP’s support of NATO. 
The small vote of the extreme left was thus split three 


We aim at cleanness in the political 


ways in the election, with results that were very damag- 
ing to the CPN, disappointing to the De Brug group, 
and conversely favorable to the PSP: From its 4.7 per- 
cent vote in 1956, the CPN dropped to 2.4 percent, 
losing four of its seven seats in parliament; the De Brug 
faction polled only 0.6 percent, just short of the seat it 
had expected to win; the PSP won 1.8 percent and two 


seats. The De Brug people made light of their poor | 


showing, asserting they had “not done badly” in view 
of their lack of an apparatus.2! The CPN went much 
further, claiming victory out of obvious defeat. The 
“decisive fact,” said one party spokesman, was that the 
“treacherous group of Wagenaar, Gortzak and Brand- 


19 Marcus Bakker, “Some Notes on the Dutch Party Congress,” 
World Marxist Review (English-language edition of Problems 
of Peace and Socialism, published in Prague), No. 3, Vol. 2, 
March 1959, pp. 58-59. 

“" De Brug, Nos. 9, 10, January and February 15, 1959; also 
campaign leaflet, Verkiezingsprogram De Brug (Election pro- 
gram, De Brug). 

“1 De Brug, No. 13, March 1959. 


What distinguishes us is manner and 


sen” had been ‘‘annihilated,’’ while the CPN had been 
returned to parliament.?? Bakker, ever ready with a glib 
explanation, claimed that rightist and “reactionary” 
forces, including NATO, had helped the ‘“‘revisionists”’ 
with large funds and extensive propaganda, despite 
which the party had emerged victorious—in fact, he 
later quoted De Groot as declaring that the election 
battle against the De Brug group was the party’s “biggest 
political victory during its 40 years of existence. . . .”’?% 


CPN claims notwithstanding, the oppositionists were 
far from ‘‘annihilated’”’ by the election. In fact, discus- 
sion in the columns of De Brug became livelier than 
before, and somewhat less inhibited about criticizing 
Communist policies and developments outside of Hol- 
land. For example, in succeeding months praise was 
bestowed on Togliatti, while the East German Commu- 
nists were castigated for issuing “black-and-white” prop- 
aganda. Gortzak, after a trip to Yugoslavia, offered 
many favorable if cautiously-worded remarks on what he 
had seen, and added that he had been ‘“‘badly and wrong- 
fully informed” about that country by the CPN. Among 
“letters to the editor,” one asked that attention be paid 
to a Communist opposition movement in France, and 
another offered an argument for the independence of 
national Communist parties. There was also a “debate” 
over the Chinese intervention in Tibet, offering opinions 
—albeit restrained ones—both for and against China. 
While much of the comment published betrayed naiveté, 
it nevertheless represented a move toward free dis- 
cussion.*4 


Meantime, at a conference held shortly after the eiec- 
tions, it was decided to organize the opposition in a 
formal party, called the Socialist Workers’ Party (SWP). 
Its first congress, held in January of this year, adopted 
a program which stressed specifically Dutch conditions: 
“Socialism is connected with the secular tradition in the 
Dutch people of a spirit of liberty, tolerance and justice.” 
_Wagenaar elaborated this principle in his speech to the 
Congress, declaring ‘‘it is . . . unacceptable for a Dutch- 
man that the minority be silenced’ and maintaining that 
the minority’s viewpoint must be heard if “right deci- 
sions’’ are to be arrived at. 


At the same time, the program retained orthodox 
Leninist positions, to wit: Although the Netherlands 
Constitution would not bar the road to a democratic 
*2 De Wuarheid, March 13, 1959. 

** Marcus Bakker in Politiek en Cultuur, May 1959, p. 197; also 
his “Bourgeois Democracy in Holland,” World Marxist Re- 
view, No. 7, Vol. 2, July 1959, pp. 35-36. 

“4 De Brug, Nos: 15, 16, May 1959; Nos. 1, 7, 14, of Vol. II, 
respectively June, August 27, and December 3, 1959. 


realization of the majority’s will, in Holland as in all 
capitalist countries, “bourgeois democracy is . . . essen- 
tially a dictatorship of the bourgeoisie.” The transitioa 
to socialism will require a submission of the bourgeoisie 
to “the rule of the working class’—to be achieved 
peacefully if possible, but by “‘all revolutionary means” 
should the bourgeoisie have recourse to “undemocratic 
methods.” 

With respect to international affairs, the Congress 
reflected the same contradictory tendencies as had been 
evident in the pages of De Brug, exhibiting a certain 
degree of new realism but relying more on old shib- 
boleths. The stock falsifications were duly repeated: 
Because the Soviet Union came out of the war increased 
in strength, the “imperialists . . . could not prevent the 
working class from winning power in a number of East 
European countries’; the struggle for independence in 
the former colonies is second in importance only to the 
safeguarding of the peace, for which the “merits” are 
due the Soviet Union and “‘all other Socialist countries” 
—and so on.?5 

It is too soon to tell how the SWP will fare, other 
than to remark on the obvious fact that it will remain— 
along with the CPN—a powerless minority in Dutch 


25 Ontwerp Beginselprogram van de Socialistische Werkers 
Partij (Draft program, Socialist Workers’ Party), published as 
an annex to De Brug, No. 12, Vol. II, November 5, 1959; De 
Brug, No. 18, February 4, 1960; Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, 
Jan. 25, 1960. 


“Unity’—At a Price 


“The Communist,” said Paul de Groot... , “is 
he who is also a member of a mass organization, 
primarily of a trade union. The Communist should 
study in detail all questions pertaining to the im- 
mediate interests of the workers, he should spare 
no effort on behalf of his workmates and his or- 
ganization. He is obliged to adhere firmly to his 
political views, while not forgetting that in our 
country the sole way to the emancipation of the 
working class lies through the unity and cooper- 
ation of all workers—Socialists, Communists and 
Christians.” . .. We Communists are aware that 
great difficulties remain to be overcome on the 
road to unity. It is necessary to expose the ma- 
chinations of the right-wing Social Democratic 
and union leaders, expose their inimical policy on 
the issues affecting the working class, and rebuff 
their anti-communism. 


—From “Real Step Towards Unity,” by A. van Turnhout, 
Member of the CC, Netherlands Communist Party, in 
World Marxist Review, Prague, June 1960, pp. 64-65. 
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political life. In view of the past record, it does not 
seem improbable that further splits and realignments 
may develop, though at this moment the only potential 
candidates for cooperation with the SWP are the nv- 
merically stronger PSP, along with a handful of radicals 
who find themselves misfits in the Labor Party. 


The End Result: Isolation 


Summing up the broad background of the develop- 
ments described, the virtual insignificance of the extreme 
left in Holland reflects, on one hand, the unfavorable 
conditions for any brand of Marxism in the modern 
social welfare state, where class conflict has wholly 
lost the life-or-death quality that once spurred social- 
ist radicalism. The Dutch “proletariat” has become a 
chimera; the small minority which, mostly for psycho- 
logical reasons, continues to cling to the language of a 
radical and absolutist ideology, finds that the masses 
have long since lost all interest in its appeals, somewhat 
like officers whose army has disintegrated in a process 
they were powerless to stop. 

The weakness of the extreme left also reflects the 
influence of that peculiar trait of strong factionalism 
which, in combination with the contrary disposition to 
tolerance, makes the Dutch national character resistive 
to authoritarian tendencies of whatever label. This trait 
has even operated within the extreme left itself to pro- 
duce its exceptional history of schisms and dissensions. 
While the recent controversy over revisionism affected 
the entire Communist movement, its eruption into open 
struggle and a new split was in Holland, as in some 
other countries, certainly in part an expression of the 
national character. 

Aside from these factors, the CPN proper has con- 
tributed to its own disintegration by the utter sterility 
of its program and its propaganda. It has contented itself 
with the endless repetition of outmoded proletarian ideas 
and slogans, taking no part in efforts to tackle the real 
national problems which need solution. Finding fewer 
and fewer domestic issues which it could exploit to its 
own ends, it hgs- relied increasingly in its propaganda 
on the achievemntes of the USSR, especially in the 
scientific, industrial and military fields. Yet the boast 
that Soviet society has arrived technically at the level of 
modern capitalist countries, offering by its example the 
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solution to rapid industrialization, has little meaning in 
Holland with its own well-advanced economy; in fact, 
the emergence of the modern Soviet empire has tended 
to destroy what was once a powerful Communist drawing 
card, the myth of a struggling socialist society in the 
making, with social utopia—not jet planes or sputniks— 
as the goal ahead. Moreover, the CPN’s emphasis on 
Soviet military strength (notable in 1959 election liter- 
ature), with its tacit threat to the Dutch as to any other 
nation, has constituted a psychological error of the first 
order, probably even in its effect among Communist- 
minded “‘internationalists.” In short, the party has dem- 
onstrated on every front its utter alienation from the 
present-day mentality of the Dutch working class.?¢ 


On the other hand, the secessionists who have revolted 
against this very sterility of the party not only are 
stranded with the same empty dream of a ‘‘mass base,” 
but also have failed to attract more than a minority 
from the small following of the Communists. The 
apparatus of party cadres has in large part remained 
faithful to the Soviet-backed CPN and has managed to 
keep the ranks in line. The dilemma of the SWP is 


that it does not have and does not want a “monolithic”, 


organization, but neither does it have a myth of sufficient 


strength to fill the vacuum created by its continued denial _ 
of modern realities and its refusal to adopt a genuinely — 
democratic standpoint. Freedom and Marxist-Leninist | 
convictions are incompatible—and a party which swears | 
by the latter must fear to see its adherents either return © 


to the mother party- or join the forces of democracy. 


Thus the Soviet myth, though its magnetism is all but | 


worn out in the Netherlands, seems still to have holding © 
power among the Communist minority. The only other 

factor of appeal is the “peace” slogan, which can be 
exploited perfectly well, as the PSP has demonstrated, © 
by people who are not adherents of Communist dogma 
and who will not be regarded as direct agents of Moscow. — 


The dangers of the hollow kind of pacifism represented | 
by PSP—another subject in itself—ought to be com- 
batted by a reinforcement of dynamic democracy that 
makes clear the values it stands for and wishes to defend. 
But the Communist Party, in any case, may be ruled out 
as a force to be taken seriously in present-day Holland. 


26 For a typical sample of CPN propaganda, see the special elec- 
tion issue of De Waarheid, March 1959. 
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Tibet in Captivity 


THE FAR EAST 


By George Ginsburgs and Michael Mathos 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In “The New Expansionism’” (Problems of Communism, January-February 
1960), Professor Robert C. North discussed the antecedents, nature, and extent of Chinese Com- 
munist imperialism. The article below presents a glaring illustration of this “new expansionism.” 
Having already established political control over Tibet, the Chinese Communists proceeded, in the 
/ wake of the March 1959 uprising, to eradicate the last vestiges of Tibetan autonomy, and to ab- 
sorb the country—economically, culturally, ideologically—into China proper. The authors trace 
the various developments step by step, thus illuminating what is by now a standard Communist 
strategy of conquest, compounded of force and indirect pressure, of subversion by “fifth columns” 
and pervasive indoctrination—all the more pervasive since it follows the total suppression of any 
oppositional forces and ideas whatsoever. 


IN RECENT MONTHS, persistent reports of the 
renewal of armed rebellion against Chinese Communist 
tule in Tibet have once again focussed attention on that 
remote but strategically vital region in the heart of Asia. 
These seemingly widespread and violent disturbances 
can by no means be regarded as surprising when viewed 
against the background of political events that have 
taken place in this troubled land since its so-called 
“peaceful liberation” by the Chinese Red Army in 
1950-51. They are, indeed, only the latest explosive 
manifestation of the political, social and ideological 
struggle growing out of Peking’s steadily intensifying 
drive over the past decade to transform Tibet into a 
“socialized” appendage of the Chinese Communist 
State. 

At the start the Chinese “‘liberators’” of Tibet were 
careful to avoid undue haste in initiating their program 
of revolutionary transformation. For the first few years 


Mr. Ginsburgs, a member of the political science faculty 
at the University of California (Los Angeles), is the 
author of numerous articles, mainly on Soviet legal 
problems. Mr. Mathos is a political analyst on the staff 
of the Planning Research Corporation, Westwood, Cali- 
fornia, and collaborated with Mr. Ginsburgs on two pre- 
vious articles on Tibet, which appeared in Pacific Affairs 
(June and September, 1959). 


following the reestablishment of effective Chinese sover- 
eignty through military occupation, a period in which 
the country still remained only semi-pacified, Peking’s 
representatives in Tibet chose to pursue policies of rela- 
tive moderation and restraint.1 Even as late as 1955, in 
fact, it was still possible for a sympathetically disposed 
outside observer to comment on the situation in Tibet 
in these laudatory terms: 


By mild and polite government, the Chinese have made 
themselves surprisingly popular. Their troops have behaved 
in exemplary fashion. China is using Tibet as a forward 
base for political penetration, not military threats. .. . Word 
has been disseminated throughout the Himalayas about the 
friendly and helpful Chinese administration.” 


The succeeding years, however, witnessed a radical 
change. Abandoning its initial attitude of comparative 
tolerance, Peking gradually shifted to a harsh political 
line characterized by growing interference in local affairs 
and by efforts to impose ever more stringent controls 


1 For an analysis of Peking’s early policies in Tibet, see the 
authors’ “‘Tibet’s Administration in the Transition Period, 1951- 
1954.” Pacific Affairs, 1959, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, pp. 162-177; 
and ‘Tibet's Administration During the Interregnum, 1954- 
1959,” ibid., 1959, Vol. XXXII, No. 3, pp. 249-267. 

* New York Times, February 21, 1955, p. 20. 
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over the Tibetan population. These new policies caused 
steadily mounting friction between Peking’s emissaries 
on the spot and the native Tibetan hierarchy, and finally, 
in March 1959, the pent-up bitterness and antagonism 
of the population erupted in the Tibetan uprising, lead- 
ing to the dramatic flight of the Dalai Lama and his 
entourage to India and the bloody suppression of the 
revolt by force of Chinese arms. 

As the recent renewal of widespread fighting between 
Tibetan guerrillas and Chinese Communist troops indi- 
cates, the crushing of the March 1959 rebellion did not 
permanently end all challenge to the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ mastery of Tibet, but it did tighten their grip on 
the country to such an extent that the Peking regime at 
last felt itself in a position to implement its long-pro- 
claimed—and equally long-postponed—program of 
sweeping political and social transformation for the area. 
Peking’s official representatives in Lhasa immediately 
began decreeing major reforms in all spheres of Tibetan 
life, particularly in the fields of political administration, 
social institutions and policies, education and indoctrina- 
tion. Even in the brief span of one year since the smash- 
ing of the 1959 uprising, the Chinese Communist 
program has apparently made considerable strides 
toward recasting the socio-political physiognomy of 
Tibet in the “socialized” image of the rest of mainland 
China, profoundly disrupting in the process the tradi- 
tional political and cultural patterns of Tibetan society. 
It is undoubtedly this disruption which culminated in 
the new flare-up of violent Tibetan resistance in recent 
months. 


Political New Order 


The first concern of the Chinese Communist victors 
in the wake of the 1959 uprising was the elimination 
of the surviving remnants of Tibetan governmental 
autonomy and the substitution of a completely revised 
system of regional political administration subservient 
to the authority of Peking. The flight of the Dalai Lama 
and his advisers and ministers into political exile pro- 
vided Peking with a golden opportunity to accomplish 
this objective. By a decree of the State Council of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, promulgated on March 28, 
1959, the “Local Government of Tibet’’—that is, the 
formerly separate and autonomous administration of the 
Lhasan theocracy—was proclaimed officially dissolved.* 
Thus, by unilateral action, Peking put an end to the 
personal rule of the Dalai Lama notwithstanding the 


’ For text of the decree, see Neu’ York Times, March 29, 1959, 
pea: 
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fact that under the Sino-Tibetan treaty of May 1951, 
which laid the legal basis of Tibet’s future relationship 
to Communist China, it was expressly committed to 
respect his autonomous position and prerogatives. 

The Peking decree simultaneously stipulated that the 
functions and powers of the abolished local government 
would henceforth be exercised by the so-called ‘“Pre- 
paratory Committee for the Tibetan Autonomous Re- 
gion.” This Chinese-sponsored body, formally created 
in 1955 with the ostensible consent of the Lhasan 
authorities, had actually begun functioning in 1956,‘ 
and ever since then had been represented by the Com- 
munists as the only lawful government and sole reposi- 
tory of autonomous competence for the unified province 
of Tibet. The Preparatory Committee itself, preponder- 
antly composed of Chinese functionaries and hand-picked 
Tibetan fellow-travelers, had meanwhile striven by every 
means at its disposal short of outright coercion to under- 
mine the traditional authority of the Dalai Lama— 
nominally the Committee’s chairman—and substitute an 
administration of its own creation. This attempt had 
been largely unsuccessful, for in spite of the divestiture 
of many of his former rights and the circumscription of 
his political power, the Dalai Lama continued to wield 
considerable personal influence in Tibetan affairs up 
until the events of March 1959—much to the detriment 
of Peking’s objectives. With his flight abroad, how- 
ever, the path toward total control by the Communist- 
dominated Preparatary Committee was cleared at last. 

To pave the way for this, Peking’s decree of March 28 
directed major changes in the leadership and make-up of 
the Committee. Of first importance was the elevation of 
the Panchen Ngoertehni (Panchen Lama), a complaisant 
tool of the Communists, to the chairmanship in place 
of the Dalai Lama. Preserving the official fiction that 
the latter had been ‘‘abducted”’ by reactionary pro-West- 
ern circles, the decree declared that “during the time 
that the Dalai Lama, Chairman of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Tibetan Autonomous Region, is under 


duress by the rebels, the Panchen Ngoertehni, Vice- | 


Chairman of the Preparatory Committee, will act as 
Chairman.”” Pebala Choliehnamje was designated by the 
decree to fill the vice-chairman’s post vacated by the 
Panchen Lama, and a second vice-chairmanship also was 


awarded to Kalon Ngaboo, a high Tibetan official who — 


*Cf. “Brief Regulations on the Creation of a Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Formation of a Tibetan Autonomous Region,” as 


adopted by the Standing Committee of the National People’s — 


Congress, September 26, 1956, Kwang-ming jih-pao, September 


27, 1956; B. P. Gurevich, Osvobozhdenie Tibeta (The Libera-+ 
tion of Tibet), Izdatelstvo vostochnoi literatury, Moscow, 1958. — 


pp. 205-209. 


had been a loyal collaborator with the Communists since 
1951 and already had been serving as secretary-general 
of the committee. 

These changes in the leadership of the Preparatory 
Committee were accompanied by a thorough purge of 
“traitorous elements” among its members. The March 28 
decree not only relieved eighteen officials, all Tibetans, 
of their posts as members of the committee and of all 
other public duties, but also provided that they were to 
be “punished individually under the law.’”’ Sixteen new 
members—five Chinese and eleven fellow-traveling 
Tibetans—were appointed to the committee in place of 
those purged. 


Administrative Take-Over 


The reconstituted Preparatory Committee lost no time 
in initiating a sweeping reorganization of the administra- 
tive structure. At its first subsequent meeting on April 8, 
1959, it adopted a resolution appointing General Tan 
Kuan-sen, political commissar in the Tibetan headquar- 
ters of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (at present 
the Peking government’s acting chief representative in 
Tibet) to a post on the Committee’s standing executive 
organ, called the ‘Permanent Committee.’ It also voted 
to create six new administrative departments (public 
health, industry and commerce, communications, agri- 
culture and livestock, public security, and a councillor’s 
office), which were in addition to six already existing 
- subordinate bureaus (general office, religious affairs com- 
mission, and the departments of civil affairs, finance, 
culture and education, and construction). This expan- 
sion was indicative of the Committee’s assumption of 
complete governing authority as the sole organ of 
Tibetan “‘autonomy”’, and it also marked a return to the 
administrative system which the Chinese had tried to 
impose in 1955-56 but had been obliged to dismantle in 
1957 when Chinese policy in Tibet went through a phase 
of political retreat.® 

Perhaps even more significant for the long-run future 
of Tibet was the fact that the reorganization of the 
administrative structure was also extended to the inter- 
mediate and local governing levels. This ambitious effort 
to establish a whole new administrative hierarchy topped 
by the Preparatory Committee and functioning all the 
way down to the district level had the immediate effect 
of aggravating a perennial problem—the shortage of 


5 New China News Agenc’ (NCNA) Daily News Release, 
December 11, 1956, p. 91; New York Times, January 20, 1957, 
p. 3, and April 28, 1957, p. 13: G. M. Valiakhmetov, Organy 
vlasti i upravleniia Tibeta (Organs of Government and Admin- 
istration in Tibet), Gosyurizdat, Moscow, 1958, p. 38. 


trained, politically “‘reliable’’ personnel. The Chinese 
had attempted to solve the problem earlier through the 
wholesale importation into Tibet of Communist bureau- 
crats of Han (Chinese) nationality, but this policy had 
engendered such serious friction with the native popula- 
tion that many of these officials had been withdrawn 
during the political retreat of 1957. 

Seeking a more feasible alternative, the Peking regime 
began in 1956 to build up a corps of native officials by 
sending large numbers of Tibetan youths to various 
Institutes for National Minorities in mainland China 
for indoctrination.* By the time the wholesale reorgan- 
ization of the regional administration was undertaken in 
the wake of the 1959 uprising, this program had made 
sufficient progress to enable Peking to announce that the 
Chinese officials withdrawn in 1957 would not be 
returned to Tibet, but would be replaced instead by 
Tibetans who had completed their training in China 
proper. Already by June 1959, some 1,200 Tibetan 
graduates of the Central National Institute for Nationali- 
ties, the Southwest Nationalities Institute, and the Szech- 
wan Public School for Tibetans had been sent back to 
Tibet (in addition to 200 Tibetan-speaking Chinese 
cadres) to assume administrative posts. At the same 
time, in order to insure an adequate supply of such grad- 
uates to meet the expanded personnel needs, the pro- 


‘gram for training young Tibetans was pushed ahead 


with still greater vigor. 


PEKING’S NEW POLICY of manning the revamped 
regional administration as far as possible with Tibetans 
trained in China was highly astute on several counts. 
For one thing, the return of large numbers of Tibetan 
trainees from China served to placate native public opin- 
ion, which at the height of the March uprising had 
insistently demanded that the students in China be sent 
back home.? More importantly, the appointment of 
Tibetans to ‘official positions helped to soften the shock 
of the sweeping political changes effected following the 
revolt, and avoided to some extent the injury to national 
sensibilities which had been caused by the earlier prac- 
tice of importing alien Chinese functionaries. Finally, 


6 At the same time, Chinese policy in Tibet shifted toward in- 
creased employment of Tibetans in official positions. Official 
Lhasan sources announced on December 10, 1956, that Tibet 
had 6,000 more government workers of Tibetan nationality than 
five months earlier, bringing the total to more than 9,000. 
NCNA Daily News Release, /oc cit. 

7 Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), US Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong, No. 2012, May 10, 1959, p. 25; No. 2016, 
May 20, 1959; No. 2017, May 21, 1959; No. 2033, June 19, 
1959, p. 36. 
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these advantages were gained without any sacrifice of 
the real substance of Peking’s controlling political power 
inasmuch as virtually all the Chinese-trained Tibetans 
sent back to serve in the new regional administration had 
become thoroughly indoctrinated party-members. (Ninety 
percent of those who returned were said to have enrolled 
in the party or in the Chinese Communist Youth League 
during their stay in China.) 

In short, the political new order erected by the Chi- 
nese Communists in Tibet since the 1959 uprising is one 
in which the outward trappings of regional autonomy 
have to some extent been preserved, but merely serve to 
camouflage the subjection of the Tibetan people to the 
absolute authority of Peking. The liquidation of the 
Dalai Lama’s government and the purging of his sup- 
porters from public office have been followed by the 
concentration of all local political power in the hands of 
the drastically reorganized Preparatory Committee and 
the Chinese Communist military headquarters in Tibet. 
At the same time, Communist control is being reinforced 
by the systematic infiltration of Communist-indoctrinated 
Tibetans into all levels of the regional administration. 
All this suggests that the “preparatory” phase of Com- 
munist China’s political assimilation of Tibet is rapidly 
nearing completion. In all probability, there will be a 
further administrative change in the near future which 
will terminate the present interim set-up and endow Tibet 
with definitive status as an “autonomous region’’ accord- 
ing to the already established pattern in other national 
minority areas of the CPR, such as Sinkiang and Inner 
Mongolia.® 


Social New Order 


While the immediate purpose of the political changes 
described above was.to assure Peking’s absolute control 
over the regional administration, they also had the 
further objective of setting the stage for a comprehensive 
program of “‘social reform’ which would transform 
Tibet into an integrated, indistinguishable part of the 
socialized Chinese state. Less than a month after the 


8 For a recent study of autonomy in Sinkiang, see K. F. Kotov, 
Mestnaia natsionalnaia avionomia v Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respub- 
like (Ne primere Sintszyan-Uigurskoi avtonomnot oblasti) 
(Local National Autonomy in the Chinese People’s Republic: 
The Example of the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region), 
Gosyurizdat, Moscow, 1959; also, A. G. Yakovlev, Reshenie 
natsionalnova voprosa v Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respublike (Solu- 
tion of the National Question in the Chinese People’s Re- 
public), Izdatelstvo vostochnoi literatury, Moscow, 1959; and 
L. D. Voevodin, Gosudarstvennyi stroi Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Res- 
publiki (State Structure of the Chinese People’s Republic), 
Gosyurizdat, Moscow, 1956, pp. 120-133. 
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quelling of the Tibetan revolt, Premier Chou En-lai 
declared at the Second National People’s Congress in 
April 1959 that the action of the rebels “in destroying 
themselves” had created ‘‘extremely favorable condi- 
tions for the democratization of Tibet.” ° The early 
launching of the reform program was also foreshadowed 
by a unanimous resolution of the Congress proclaiming 
the intention “to build a prosperous, socialist Tibet.” 1° 

Shortly thereafter, the Chinese Communist press began 
a vigorous propaganda campaign publicizing the alleged 
evils and decadence of the former ruling group in Lhasa 
and emphasizing the necessity of immediate action to 
reform the existing social order. On June 28, a directive 
issued by the Chinese Communist authorities in Lhasa 
called upon local government officials and the Chinese 
military garrison in Tibet to cooperate in paving the 
way for the institution of reform measures. } 


The first substantive outline of the Communist re- 
form program was presented by General Chang Kuo-hua, 
commander of the Chinese garrison in Tibet, at the sec- 
ond plenary session of the reconstituted Preparatory 
Committee in Lhasa early in July. According to a Peking 
communique summarizing the proceedings, General 
Chang opened the session by announcing a two-stage 
program of ‘democratic reforms’’—the first stage aiming’ 
at the suppression of rebellion, the elimination of serf- 
dom and other forms of unpaid forced labor, and the 
reduction of rents and interest; and the second stage to 
center on “‘redistribution of the land.’’ Although reiter- 
ating that ‘the policy of the Communist Party ...on 
freedom of religious belief will be firmly adhered to,” 
General Chang warned that ‘‘a campaign will be carried 
out in the monasteries and temples to combat rebellion, 
privileges and exploitation.’”” He further indicated that, 
in addition to steps for liquidating the old order in the - 
countryside, the reform program envisaged the establish- 
ment of ‘‘peasants’ associations’ which would become 
the basic form of mass leadership and the basic units of 
local government in rural areas. 

Also addressing the session as acting committee chair- 
man, the Panchen Lama endorsed the main points of the 
program outlined by General Chang. Both speakers — 
implied that Tibetan rebels loyal to the Dalai Lama 
would be punished, possibly by the confiscation of all 
their lands and property, with their herds to be turned 
over to herdsmen faithful to the new regime. Otherwise, 
it was indicated that, under the land redistribution pro- 
gram proper, those landlords who cooperated in suf-— 


9 New York Times, April 15, 1959, p. 1. 
10 SCMP, No. 2005, May 4, 1959, p. 1. 
11 New York Times, June 29, 1959, p. 24. 


rendering land or other property which they held in 
excess of the maximum limits to be fixed by the program 
would receive full compensation, and that herds would 
not as a rule be subject to redistribution.!? 

Practical steps to implement the reform program had 
not long been underway before official Chinese Com- 
munist sources already were claiming that major successes 
had been scored toward achieving the goals of the first 
stage. The chief means of enlisting popular support was 
the staging of a mass campaign after the familiar Chi- 
nese Communist pattern, carried out under the militant 
slogan of ‘the three anti’s and two reductions’’—anti- 
rebellion, anti-slavery, anti-forced labor; reduction of 
rents, reduction of interest. Campaign propaganda pro- 
claimed that mobilization of the masses and the inculca- 
tion of class consciousness among the toiling strata (de- 
fined along classical Marxist lines) were the keys to the 
formation of a local revolutionary movement which 
could secure for the Tibetan people far-reaching politi- 
cal, social and economic improvements. The militant 
vanguard of the movement would be recruited largely 
(75 percent) from among the poor serfs and freed 
slaves, but it would ally itself with the middle serfs and 
other “progressive elements” (7.e., persons of the upper 
social strata who proved themselves to be “patriotic and 
anti-imperialistic.”’) 1 

Parallel with the mass campaign, certain features of 
the organizational pattern already familiar in Communist 
Ghina proper were introduced to ensure effective enforce- 
ment of the reforms decreed by the Prparatory Commit- 
tee. ‘Residents’ committees’ were set up in urban areas 
and charged with the task of “leading the masses to 
develop production, assisting the municipal military con- 
trol commissions, watching over the conduct of the civil 
administration, helping to assure the livelihood of the 
people, and leading the masses to engage in study.” 
Twenty-seven such committees were established in the 
four central districts of Lhasa alone." 


Reform in Rural Tibet 


Although progress was generally slower in carrying 
the program into the backward rural areas, persistent 
prodding by the Communist authorities had its effect, 
and by the fall of 1959 Lhasa and Peking were also 
claiming major accomplishments in the organization of 
Peasants’ associations and in other phases of agrarian 
reform. These claims were summed up in a report pre- 


12 New York Times, July 4, 1959, p. 1. 
18 SCMP, No. 2120, October 21, 1959, p. 5. 
M4 Ibid., No. 2147, December 2, 1959, p. 18. 


sented by the Panchen Lama at a session of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the National People’s Congress of the 
CPR in October. The report said: 


Democratic reform is being carried out mainly in agricultural 
areas. In agricultural districts with an aggregate population 
of 400,000, the first stage of democratic reform, namely, the 
carrying out of the “three anti’s and two reductions” has 
been successfully completed or will soon be completed. .. . 
In individual places, the second stage, that is, the abolition 
of land ownership by feudal lords, enforcement of land own- 
ership by the peasants, and distribution of land to the peas- 
ants, has been completed In the remaining agricultural dis- 
tricts with an aggregate population of 500,000, preparations 
are being made for carrying out the campaign of the “three 
anti’s and two reductions.” 15 


Another Communist report claimed that 503 peasants’ 
associations with 100,000 members had already been 
formed at the Asiang (county) level—an achievement 
which was described as a decisive step toward the total 
transformation of rural Tibetan life. In November 
1959, a new committee of 26 members was set up in 
Lhasa, under the chairmanship of the Chinese military 
chief, General Chang Kuo-hua, to make plans for push- 
ing ahead with the main part of the land redistribution 
program. Chinese Communist press reports claimed in 
February 1960 that ‘“‘democratic reforms’ had success- 
fully destroyed feudal serfdom in Tibet, implying that 
the process of breaking up the big estates and reappor- 
tioning the land among the peasantry was virtually com- 
pleted. Peking dispatches also hinted that action had 
already been initiated to organize farmers’ mutual-aid 
teams and cooperatives as the first step toward full col- 
lectivization of Tibetan agriculture and, eventually, the 
introduction of communes.7 

Despite the changes effected in the predominantly 
agricultural sectors of Tibet, it appears that the pastoral 
areas have thus far remained largely untouched by the 
second stage of the reform program. The efforts of the 
regional administration among the nomadic population 
of the pastoral areas are said to be confined at present 
to combatting rebellion, doing away with slavery and 
forced labor, developing the economy and improving 
living standards. Except for the confiscation of herds 
belonging to participants in the March 1959 uprising, 
the manorial lords and herd-owners continue to retain 
possession of their livestock.1* The regime, however, 


15 Tbid., No. 2120, October 21, 1959, p. 5; New York Times, 
October 15, 1959, p. 9, and November 14, 1959, p. 1. 

Wis SCMP, No. 2139, November 19, 1959, p. 30. 

17 New York Times, December 15, 1959, p. 17, and February 
29, 1960, p. 8; SCMP, No. 2209, March 4, 1960, p. 29. 

18 SCMP, No. 2120, October 21, 1960, p. 5; New York Times, 
July 4, 1959, p. 1, and November 14, 1959, p. 1. 
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makes no secret of its intention eventually to bring 
socialism to these areas as well. 

One point in particular should be underlined. In 
Tibet as in the rest of Communist China, land reform 
was carried out not as an end in itself, but merely as 
a maneuver to dispossess the propertied classes and win 
the support of the mass of the agricultural population 
prior to embarking on the established Communist path 
toward total collectivization of agriculture. Thus, the 
land reform represents a purely transitional policy which 
is eventually bound to give way to measures imposing the 
economic pattern already forced upon the countryside in 
the rest of Communist China—probably to the accom- 
paniment of the same coercive methods and brutal pres- 
sures which drove the Chinese peasantry first into farm 
cooperatives and subsequently into the communes. 


Education and Indoctrination 


One of the most crucial facets of the Chinese Com- 
munist effort to remold Tibetan society—and one which 
has met with especially determined resistance—has been 
the attempt to transform the educational system into a 
weapon of political indoctrination. After the military 
take-over of Tibet in 1951, the Chinese Communists’ 
efforts in this direction were relatively slow and circum- 
spect, but they eventually gave way to an aggressive 
drive to gain control of education. Between 1954 and 
1959, the effectiveness of the drive fluctuated with the 
repeated ups and downs of Chinese Communist author- 
ity and prestige in Tibet, reaching its nadir at the time 
of the 1957 political retreat. Since the 1959 uprising, 
however, complete Communist mastery of the regional 
political administration, and especially the suppressive 
measures taken against the monasteries—the traditional 
centers of Tibetan education—because of their implica- 
tion in the revolt, have permitted the accelerated applica- 
tion of Communist educational policies. 


Chinese statements and press reports over the post- 
revolt period have claimed steady progress in building 
up a secular public school system run by the state, along 
with a rapid growth in student enrollment. In the capi- 
tal city of Lhasa, enrollment in public primary schools 
reportedly showed such a sharp increase soon after the 
revolt that it exceeded existing school capacity for the 
first time. One new primary school was reported already 
opened, as well as the first public school for spare-time 
attendance by workers. By June 1959, the total number 
of children and adults enrolled in the public schools of 
the capital was officially stated to have reached 5,000, as 
compared to a pre-revolt enrollment of 1,000 (children 
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only) in the city’s elementary schools. A further report 
towards the end of 1959 claimed that five regular primary 
schools and 42 spare-time workers’ schools and study- 
groups had been established in Lhasa.1® 

A similar expansion of state-run educational facilities 
and school enrollment was claimed for the rest of Tibet. 
In the Chamdo district, for example, an August 1959 
official statement reported that more than a dozen public 
primary schools were operating in addition to those in 
the main city of the district, that scholarships were 
being provided for the poor, and plans being made to 
double the number of pupils enrolled during 1960.7° 
By February of this year, it was reported that approxi- 
mately 150 primary schools, middle schools, and work- 
ers’ evening schools were in operation throughout Tibet, 
and that rapid and impressive gains had been registered 
everywhere in student enrollment. More than 7,000 
former serfs and their children, it was claimed, had 
already become literate thanks to the school program.?+ 

The Communist drive to promote mass education con- 
forms to the standard practice of Communist regimes 
wherever they have come to power, and again it repre- 
sents only a means and not an end. That is to say, it 
reflects Peking’s belief in the efficacy of mass public 
education as an indoctrinational weapon for winning 
over the younger generation of Tibetans to communism. 
Hence, it is safe to assume that the efforts of the Com- 
munist-dominated regime in Tibet to expand education 
will be vigorously pressed. 

Long before their maneuvers to gain control of Tibetan 
education finally succeeded, the Chinese Communists 
also were utilizing other familiar, and more direct, meth- 
ods of mass political indoctrination in an effort to win 
over the Tibetan population. In addition to the usual 
unremitting barrage of party propaganda via press and 
radio, the Communists were active in organizing a wide 
variety of social and cultural associations designed to 
attract mass followings among the Tibetans. Among such 
associations successfully launched between 1951 and 


1959 were Tibetan branches of the Chinese New Demo- — 


cratic Youth Federation and Women’s Patriotic Federa- 
tion, a number of Tibetan Young Pioneer groups, and 
Study Committees of various types.?* In 1956 the Com- 
munist press gave considerable publicity to the estab- 


19 SCMP, No. 2020, May 26, 1959, p. 19; No. 2041, June 24, 
1959, p. 34; No. 2042, June 25, 1959, p. 23; No. 2074, August 
12, 1959, p. 34; No. 2136, November 16, 1959, p. 26. 

20 Tbid., No. 2069, August 5, 1959. 

21 [bid., No. 2186, February 1, 1960, p. 35. 

22 Jen-min jih-pao, August 28, 1956; V. P. Leontiev, Inostran- 


naia ekspansiia v Tibete, 1888-1919xg., (Foreign Expansion in — 


Tibet, 1888-1919), Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow, 
1956, p. 208. 


lishment of Tibetan affiliates of the Chinese Buddhist 
Association and the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 
as well as to the admission of the first group of Tibetans 
(in Tibet proper) into the Communist Party.?* 
Although these activities suffered a temporary setback 
during the 1957 retreat, they were quickly revived after 
the 1959 revolt. Not only have the functions and activi- 
ties of the already existing associations been considerably 
expanded, but a number of new organizations have been 
formed to supplement the party machinery in mobilizing 
public opinion at the lower levels in support of the 
present Communist regime and its policies.2* The more 
recently established bodies include the first Lhasa Mu- 
nicipal General Federation of Trade Unions, formed in 
August 1959, and a Tibetan branch of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Committee, organized in 
October 1959. The political importance of these vari- 
ous mass organizations is indicated by reports that they 
were responsible for the election of some 100 delegates 
who attended a representative assembly called by the 
new Lhasa City Peoples’ Government early this year. 


The Future Outlook 


In the light of the developments described in the 
preceding pages, the conclusion seems inescapable that 
within the next few years the Chinese Communists will 
greatly intensify their efforts aimed at the complete 
“socialization’” of Tibet. Despite the recurrence of 
spontaneous armed resistance by Tibetan guerilla bands, 
often on an impressive scale, there would no longer 
appear to be any practical possibility of organized -and 
effective mass opposition by the Tibetans to Chinese 
Communist rule. 

Indeed, the Peking regime finds itself in a much more 
favorable situation than at any previous time since the 
1951 take-over to realize its objectives in Tibet. From 
1951 to 1954, conditions were such that it could not do 
much more than assure itself of the necessary instru- 


=! NCNA Daily News Release, July 1, 1956, p. 4, and October 
11, 1956, p. 100; SCMP, No. 1449, January 14, 1957, pp. 32-33. 
“4 SCMP, No. 2090, September 4, 1959, p. 34; No. 2133, No- 
vember 10, 1959, p. 38 No. 2166, December 30, 1959, p. 30; 
No. 2186, February 1, 1960, p. 35. 


mentalities for preserving its physical presence in the 
region. From 1954 to 1959, it was able to attempt 
social changes on a limited scale, but these efforts 
remained largely ineffective because of the continuing 
influence of the native ruling hierarchy and its opposi- 
tion to Communist policies. The events of March 1959, 
however, radically altered the local balance of political 
power and created highly propitious conditions for 
launching an all-out assault on the traditional social 
order. 

Few barriers now stand in the way of total Chinese 
Communist assimilation of the Tibetan nation. The 
Lamaist Church has been greatly weakened by direct 
oppression and indirect subversion. Its monopoly of 
education has been completely broken, and the Com- 
munist-imposed economic reforms have made its finan- 
cial position untenable, thus placing it entirely at the 
mercy of the secular authorities. The feudal nobility, 
apart from a few “progressives” willing to collaborate 
with the Communists, has been expropriated and crushed 
as a political force. Where the Communists have not 
resorted to outright physical extirpation of so-called 
“class enemies,” they have achieved the same objective 
through the application of social and economic pressures. 

The prospects facing the former ruling groups look 
grim indeed. The fate of the nobility, the land-owning 
and propertied strata seems definitively sealed. The pros- 
pects for the preservation of Lamaism as an influential 
force in Tibetan life appear no brighter in the light of 
the tactics previously employed by the Communists in 
Outer Mongolia. Just as the Mongolian Living Buddha’s 
theocratic authority was allowed to exist in emasculated 
form only until the Hutukhtu’s death, after which no 
new incarnation was permitted, so the spiritual position 
of the present head of the Tibetan ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, the Panchen Lama, will most probably be pre- 
served temporarily, only to disappear by default upon 
his passing. 

Peking, then, seems irrevocably bent on achieving the 
total assimilation and integration of Tibet into the 
political, social and economic fabric of the Chinese 
Communist state. Thus far, its efforts—a blend of ruth- 
less coercion, intensive indoctrination, and demagogy— 
seem to be succeeding. Whether or not it will accom- 
plish its ultimate goal, however, time alone can tell. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


More for the Common Man? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Most observers look upon the Soviet 
Union in terms of its political structure—the power and 
prerogatives of the ruling party, the centralized eco- 
nomic system, the mechanisms of control, and so on. 
These features are, indeed, the hallmarks of totalitarian- 
ism, and an understanding of them is essential to com- 
prehension of Soviet society at large. But we also know 
that there is no such thing as a perfect totalitarian sys- 
tem, and that no ruler, however powerful and autocratic, 
can possibly rule without at least a token participation 
by his subjects. We know, furthermore, that Communist 
theory Jays considerable stress on “public control,” as 
well as on the satisfaction of the material and spiritual 
needs of the people. How, then, is the balance between 


strict central control and popular participation achieved 
in practice? And what 1s actually being done to satisfy 
the needs of the Soviet population, so cruelly neglected 
during the Stalinist period of “primitive socialist accumu- 
lation” ? The articles below offer some of the answers to 
these questions. In the first, Mr. Goldman centers his 
attention on the living standards of the Soviet common 
man, with particular reference to the production and 
retail distribution of consumer goods. In the second, Mr. 
Swearer discusses the means employed by the Soviet gov- 
ernment for drawing a larger segment of the population 
into the execution of centrally directed policies, as well 
as the serious problems created by the acceleration oj, 
this process under Khrushchev. 


Living Standards and Consumer Goods 


Today our task is to tip the scales in world production in 
favor of the socialist system against the capitalistic system, 
to surpass the most advanced capitalist countries in labor 


productivity and output per head of population, and to attain | 


the world’s highest living standard. In this stage of the com- 
petition, the Soviet Union intends to surpass the United 
States economically.—N. S. Khrushchev, “Target Figures for 
the Economic Development of the Soviet Union,’ Soviet 
Booklets, No. 47, London, 1959. 


IN OUTLINING THESE GOALS of the Seven-Year 
Plan, Khrushchev did not mean to imply that success 
would come easily. He knows that particularly with 
respect to the standard of living there is a wide gap to 
be overcome, for of all the areas of competition with 
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By Marshall I. Goldman 


the United States, it is in this field that the Soviet Union 
lags farthest behind. Nevertheless, the rapid expansion 
of consumer goods production in the USSR during recent 
years, as well as the reforms that have been introduced 
in marketing procedures, reflect the serious determination 
with which the Soviet Government is approaching its 
ambitious program. It is the purpose of this article to 
assess the consumer goods targets of the Seven-Year 
Plan and to consider the changes which the increased 


Mr. Goldman is a member of the Economics Department 
of Wellesley College (Mass.), and author of numerous 
articles on the Soviet economy in Harvard Business Re 
view, The Journal’of Marketing, The Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, aud others. 


flow of consumer goods has thus far brought about in 
the structure and operation of the Soviet marketing sys- 
tem. An attempt will also be made to gauge Khru- 
shchev’s predictions against prospective consumption and 
marketing patterns in the United States. 


Growth of Retail Sales 


By the time Stalin died in March 1953, the wartime 
destruction of a large portion of Soviet manufacturing 
facilities had been repaired, and industrial production 
had risen well above the prewar level. The long-neglect- 
ed standard of living of the Soviet people, however, had 
improved only imperceptibly: it is estimated that real 
wage income in 1952, although slightly higher than pre- 
war, was still below the level which prevailed in 1928, 
the year before collectivization.2 A significant improve- 
ment in the material living conditions of the population 
took place only after Stalin’s death. 

An inspection of available trade data indicates the 
rapidity of the change. Retail trade increased by 23 per- 
cent in the second quarter of 1953, and by 26 percent in 
the second half of the year. This was, on the average, 
about double the quarterly increases in 1952, and triple 
the increase of the first quarter of 1953. Moreover, 
there appears to have been an even greater expansion in 
rural trade. Sales in the countryside increased by 30 per- 
cent during the first half of 1953, and by 32 percent dur- 
ing the second half.’ 

After the immediate post-Stalin surge, retail sales con- 
tinued to increase at a somewhat more subdued but nev- 
ertheless fairly rapid rate. While consumer goods pro- 
duction has continued to take second place to heavy in- 
dustry, and while many of former Premier Malenkov’s 
more optimistic plans have been abandoned, the living 
conditions of the people have been improving steadily. 
By 1959, yearly sales of consumer goods were about 
double the sales of 1952, Stalin’s last full year.* 


1 The author wants to express his thanks to the Russian Research 
Institute of Harvard University for its assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 

The article is an expanded version of “The Soviet Standard 
of Living,’’ which appeared in the July 1960 issue of Foreign 
Affairs. Permission to republish must be obtained from the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

* Janet Chapman, “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-52”, 
Review of Economics and Statistics, May, 1954, p. 147. Even 
though it is probable that there were more workers per family 
in 1952, production of consumer goods was always of minor 
importance. 

3 Data from Pravda, April 20, July 23, Oct. 28, 1952; Jan. 23, 
July 17, 1953; Jan. 31, 1954. 


Whether or not this rate of growth indicates that the 
Soviet Union can overtake the United States in living 
standards within the foreseeable future will be considered 
later. At this point attention will be focussed on the 
pressures created by the recent expansion of trade, both 
on the population and on the distribution network. 

While life has materially improved for the Soviet 
citizen, there is every reason to believe that the increased 
supply of consumer goods has only whetted his appetite 
rather than satisfied his needs. The Russians have found 
that new apartments stimulate demand for new furniture, 
that new suits create a desire for new shoes.’ So goes 
the unending process of demand generation, a phenome- 
non well known in the consumer-oriented economies of 
the West. 

In addition, consumer demand in the USSR is being 
stimulated by the growing exposure of Soviet citizens to 
Western living standards. More accurate information on 
the way of life in the West is being provided by the 
large number of Western tourists visiting the Soviet 
Union each year, through the distribution of Western 
magazines such as Amerika, and by Western exhibits in 
Moscow. The frequent visits of Soviet delegations to 
Western Europe and the United States have had a simi- 
lar impact. This was particularly true of Khrushchev’s 
American trip, thanks to the relatively complete descrip- 
tive and visual coverage given in the Soviet press and 
news films of the sights the Soviet Premier had seen: 
the private homes, the farms, the highways, and the 
supermarkets. 

In many respects, indeed, the Russian appetite for con- 
sumer goods needs little stimulation. The latent de- 
mand and the financial capacity for implementing it are 
in abundant evidence, at least among the favored groups 
of the Soviet population. The author personally met 
members of the upper and middle income strata who 
had the 25,000-40,000 rubles (two-and-a-half to four 
times the average yearly wage) needed to purchase a Rus- 
sian car; they had been on the waiting list for three years 
and expected to wait several more. Khrushchev may be 
entirely correct when he asserts that the American system 
of individual automobile ownership and the resultant 
traffic problem demonstrate an irrational use of economic 
However, his pledge to spare the Russians 
this problem by substituting a taxi pool for private car 
ownership hardly coincides with the dream of many So- 
viet citizens.® 


resources. 


+ Because of changes of definition in data coverage, this is an 
approximate figure. 

5 Sovetskaia Torgovlia, April 15, 1958, p. 1. 

® Rabochaia Gazeta, April 3, 1959, p. 2. 
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The contrast in living standards, of which many Rus- 
sians are now aware, has had a marked demonstration 
effect. Thus the author of one frank letter to a Soviet 
newspaper went so far as to criticize the emphasis on 
such technical triumphs as the Sputnik and the Tupolev 
jet airliner. He then dared to suggest—and significantly, 
the paper printed his suggestion—that a more important 
challenge to Soviet industry would be to produce a pair 
of shoes that would wear as long as those made in the 
West.’ The realization that other nations, and even 
other members of their own society, have a vastly su- 
perior standard of living accentuates the desire of the 
average Russian to obtain the same things; and the po- 
litical pressure for more living conveniences rises ac- 
cordingly. 


Reform of the Marketing System 


The growth in consumption has also had important 
repercussions on the functioning of the trade and distri- 
bution network, and has led to considerable changes, 
both voluntary and involuntary, in the operation and 
structure of the marketing system. The resulting innova- 
tions can be divided into two categories: (1) those intro- 
duced to improve the ethciency of the existing trade net- 
work; and (2) those designed to cope with the phe- 
nomenon of “‘overproduction”, an unusual planning 
problem for a Communist state. 

Although the volume of trade turnover has shown an 
impressive increase, the trade network itself has been 
enlarged at a much slower rate. By 1958 the absolute 
volume of trade had increased by almost 170 percent 
over 1940, yet during the same period the number of 
retail and restaurant outlets rose by only 30 percent.’ 
The slow growth of retail establishments has probably 
helped to check rising costs of distribution; on the other 
hand, the quality of service has suffered, and the con- 
sumer has been forced to queue up in front of stores at 
inconvenient locations. However, until there is a willing- 
ness to divert more investment funds from heavy indus- 
try and housing, all efforts will probably be concentrated 
on improving the efficiency of the existing trade network, 
rather than on expanding it. 

To facilitate the flow of goods through the inadequate 
distribution network, the Soviet authorities have intro- 
duced a series of ‘‘progressive” marketing methods. Since 


7 Sovetskaia Rossiia, October 4, 1959, p. 4; also reported in the 
New York Times, October 19, 1959, p. 4. 

‘Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 8, 1959, p. 55. Naum Jasny disputes 
the increased sales figure of 17%. The Soviet 1956 Statistical 
Handbook: A Commentary, Michigan State Press, East Lansing, 
195 io Po Luss 
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1953, over 1,500 stores have been converted to self- 
service in the RSFSR alone.® Similarly, vending ma- 
chines dispensing everything from beer to eau de cologne 
have appeared throughout the country. A national mail 
order firm, Posyltorg, sends goods to provincial areas, 
thus reducing the need for retail outlets. These “‘pro- 
gressive’’ institutional innovations, to be sure, do not al- 
ways evolve in the operational forms familiar in the 
United States, and are often altered to meet Soviet con- 
ditions. Nor have they always improved efficiency or 
saved labor.1? Yet, on the whole, they have permitted 
the existing distribution machinery to dispense an in- 
creased volume of goods. 

Finally, in an effort to improve the collection and 
supply of fresh agricultural products, the authorities have 
expanded the functions of the middleman. Such prod- 
ucts may now be transferred by the peasant or kolkhoz 
to an office of a consumer cooperative, which under- 
takes to sell them for a commission. Title is meanwhile 
retained by the peasant or the £o/khoz, who thus bear 
the risk until the produce is sold. The prime purpose 


® Sovetskaia Torgovlia, August, 1959, p. 7. For a more elabo- 
rate description of the operation of Soviet self-service, see this 
author's ‘Retailing in the Soviet Union’, Journal of Marketing, 
April, 1960. 

10 A case where self-service has resulted in a larger work force 
instead of a smaller one is described in Sovetskaia Rossiia, 
August 1, 1959, p. 2. See also Sovetskaia Torgovlia, January, 
1959, p. 10 and July 25, 1959, p. 4. A Polish cartoonist has 
bitingly summed up the difficulties connected with vending ma: 
chine operation in the Soviet Union. He depicts a vending ma- 
chine surrounded by a guard (the Russians are distrustful) and 
a nurse (they do not know how to operate gadgets safely). 
Reprinted in the New York Times, February 23, 1958, Maga- 
zine Section, p. 23. 
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“He was refreshed,’ reads the caption under this cartoon. 
The citizen has a taste of eau de cologne from a new 
vending machine. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), July 20, 1959. 


of this arrangement is to reduce the importance of the 
kolkhoz market. While one may rightfully ask how 
Marx would have regarded such a resurgence of middle- 
man activity, the essential fact remains that the experi- 
ment has resulted in increased competition for the 
kolkhoz markets, reduced prices, an improved division 
of labor, and, most important, a better supply of agricul- 
tural goods in urban areas. 

More recently, other innovations of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature have been introduced.’ In this case the 
purpose has been not so much to make better use of 
existing facilities, but to promote the sale of certain 
products, mostly expensive varieties of watches, bicycles, 
television sets, radios and cameras, whose sales have 
fallen below expectations.!2 Unusual steps were taken 
last year to dispose of such overstocked items. On July 
1, 1959, the prices of almost all the more expensive 
models of these commodities were reduced 15-30 per- 
cent, and the “‘sale”” was widely advertised and promoted. 
Subsequently it was also announced that the items in 
question would be sold on an installment basis, with 
interest charged on the unpaid balance.1* Such tech- 
niques are, of course, familiar in the West, and they are 
almost always associated with a buyers’ market and over- 
production. The decision to adopt them in the Soviet 
Union—the interest charge in particular—must certainly 
have perturbed the more orthodox among the Communist 
leaders. 

The phenomenon of advertising ina Communist econ- 
omy warrants special attention. There has recently been 
a notable increase in its scope and importance in the 
USSR: not only billboards and truck-side advertising, 
but even radio and TV commercials are now being wide- 
ly used. All this, along with the staging of the first All 
Socialist Advertising Conference in Prague in 1957, the 
holding of a nation-wide competition for the best win- 
dow display in the Soviet Union, and the formation of 
several Soviet Republic Advertising Agencies in late 
1958, represents a significant change in policy. What 


11 For a more detailed discussion of these reforms as well as the 
preceding changes, see the author's ‘““Marketing—a Lesson for 
Marx”, Harvard Business Review, January-February, 1960, p. 
79. 

12 Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, Narodnoe Khoziai- 
stvo SSSR v 1958, Gostatizdat, Moscow, 1959, p. 704, indicates 
that radio, watch and bicycle sales in 1958 were lower than in 
1957 and/or 1956. The First Deputy Minister of Trade of the 
RSFSR, D. D. Korolev, stated during a recent visit to Boston: 
“A few years ago, we discovered that we had produced too many 
radios and cameras. We produced more than we could sell 
under the existing conditions.” 

18 Sovetskaia Rossiia, July 1, 1959, p. 4, described the price re- 
ductions. The issue of August 16, 1959, p. 4, outlines the pro- 
cedures for installment sales. 


only three years ago was regarded as heresy is now con- 
sidered an important marketing tool.1* 


Finally, the originally highly-centralized planning of 
distribution and retail trade is being gradually decentral- 
ized. Not only has the power to make major decisions 
been transferred to local planning units, but the operat- 
ing enterprises themselves have been given increased dis- 
cretion in conducting their own operations. Moreover, 
despite the strong ideological distaste for the participa- 
tion of non-producing and non-consuming agencies in 
the flow of goods from producer to consumer, trade 
shows and exhibitions (yarmark7) have greatly increased 
in number and importance. Wholesalers of each com- 
modity line hold at least two shows a year for the tra- 
ditional purpose of matching buyers and sellers. Not 
only are newly manufactured goods marketed in this 
way, but slow-moving items, already on the shelves, are 
resold and recirculated by means of such intermediary 
Operations. 


To sum up, significant innovations in Soviet market- 
ing have been introduced since 1953. While various 
reasons may be adduced for the reforms, including the 
desire to improve the living standard of the Soviet con- 
sumer, the increase in sales volume was probably the 
most important factor. The enlarged flow of consumer 
goods gave rise to two new developments. On the one 
hand, it inspired a series of ideologically unobjectionable 
institutional and technological innovations designed to 
improve the efficiency of the distribution network. On 
the other, it gave rise to economic phenomena that forced 
the introduction of marketing techniques theretofore tra- 
ditionally stigmatized by Communists as distasteful fea- 
tures of capitalism. 


The Seven-Year Plan 


It may well be that as retail trade continues to expand, 
Soviet marketing methods will come more and more to 
resemble those of the West. But the crucial questions to 
be considered now are: How fast will the Soviet Union 
grow, and will it overtake the United States with respect 
to the standard of living? 


Let us turn first to the Seven-Year Plan. By past 
standards the consumer goods targets originally an- 
nounced under the plan were relatively modest. Where- 
as during the immediately preceding years the average 
increase in sales volume had been almost 10 percent an- 


14D. D. Korolev, during the visit mentioned in a preceding foot- 
note, also stated that the Russians would welcome any infor- 
mation from American advertising agencies that might improve 
the technique of Soviet advertising. 
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A typical Soviet cartoon reflecting the maintenance problems faced in the Soviet Union by owners of industrial consumer 
goods. The structure in the background is an automobile repair shop covered with signs saying ‘Automobiles are not 
accepted for repairs” and “Spare parts are not available.” The caption reads: “A many-day automobile race.” 


nually, the projected increase from 667 billion rubles in 
1958 to 1,080 billion rubles in 1965 would have meant 
an overall increase of 60 percent, or only about 7 per- 
cent annually.1° However, in October 1959, less than a 
year after the announcement of the Seven-Year Plan 
targets, the Soviet Government called for a much greater 
expansion in the production of consumer goods. Al- 
though the goals were projected only three years ahead, 
the planned average rate of annual growth from 1959 
to 1961 was increased to slightly more than 12 percent, 
or by a total of 42 percent.1® It seems fair to say that 
this sudden raising of the targets was the fruit of the 
psychological seeds mentioned earlier, the most fertile of 
which undoubtedly was Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States. 

There is at present no indication that the Soviet gov- 
ernment plans to maintain this pace beyond 1961. It 
may be assumed, however, that if they succeed in meet- 
ing the 1961 goals, maintenance of the 12 percent growth 
rate will be attempted through 1965. 

As for food targets, the most significant aspect of the 
Seven-Year Plan was its call for the Soviet Union to sur- 
pass the United States in per capita production of butter, 


15 Sovetskaia Torgovlia, March, 1959, p. 6. To some extent, 
this is a problem of numbers. As the base broadens, it takes a 
larger and larger absolute increment to maintain a given per- 
centage growth rate. This was something Western statisticians 
had often cited when comparing early Soviet growth with that 
in more advanced Western countries. It is somewhat ironic to 
see the Russians now claiming the same defense. Sovetskaia 
Torgovlia, February 1959, p. 44, and April 1959, p. 10. 

16 Pravda, October 28, 1959, p. 3. 
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—From Krokodil (Moscow), September 30, 1959. 


milk and meat. Indeed, on December 26, 1959, Khru- 
shchev announced that Soviet per capita production of 
butter and total production of milk had already exceeded 
that of the United States. Considering the low levels of 
agricultural production during the collectivization famine 
of the 1930's, this is quite an accomplishment. But as 
the American economists D. G. Johnson and A. Kahan 
have pointed out, the relation of Soviet production of 
meat and milk to American production of these goods 
has improved little if any over the prerevolutionary era 
when Russia was a major livestock producing nation.’ 
It must also be remembered that the standard of liv- 
ing is not solely a matter of production. Distribution 


and marketing must be improved with rising output. It — 


is one thing to show that certain things can be produced; 
it is another to provide them to the consumer in a fresh 
state and when he wants them. Thus, in the same 
speech in which Khrushchev claimed that per capita but- 
ter production in the Soviet Union is higher than in the 
United States, he also complained that Omsk had no 
butter in its stores and that milk and meat shortages were 
reported in Kharkov, Rostov and other areas. 

Soviet production and consumption of soft goods other 
than foods have similarly improved in the post-Stalin 


years and are to continue to grow under the Seven-Year _ 
Plan. While the over-all average increase in production — 
of such items is to rise by approximately 50 percent, the 


output of specific items such as knitted underwear is 


17 Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies. G.P.O., — 


Washington, D. C., I., p. 222. 
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scheduled to double. Soviet production of wool fabrics 
already exceeded American output by 1958. 

Clearly, the Soviets have brought about a vast improve- 
ment in the supply of consumer goods, at least compared 
to the dreadful days of the early 1930's. While they 
should have done much more, and done it sooner, the 
fact remains that they are on the verge of overtaking the 
United States in total production and consumption of 
certain food and soft items. The more important test, 
however, will come in the field of durable goods, 

Under the Seven-Year Plan, sales of consumer du- 
tables are to increase at a rate much higher than that 
envisaged for the field of consumer goods as a whole. 
Thus, for example, the original plan called for an an- 
nual increase of 26 percent in the sale of washing ma- 
chines; the revised plan raises the figure to 38 percent. 
For refrigerators the corresponding figures are 22 and 
30 percent, and for television sets 19 and 25 percent— 
all well above the over-all average sales growth projec- 
tions of 7 and 12 percent, respectively.18 


TABLE I, which includes a comparison of unit sales of 
various durable items in 1953 and 1959 with the planned 
sales for 1965 under the original Seven-Year Plan tar- 


18 Planovoe Khoziarstvo, No. 2, 1959, p. 63. 


gets and the revised production estimates projected to 
1965, gives some idea of the anticipated growth. 

Taking the maximum variant, we find that by 1965 
sales of Russian washing machines are scheduled to 
reach 4,750,000 units, which would exceed 1959 Ameri- 
can sales of 4,010,000. For refrigerators, the original 
Seven-Year Plan goal for 1965 as well as the revised 
goal are lower than 1959 US sales. This is also true of 
the other durable goods included in the table. At best, 
sales of refrigerators in the USSR in 1965 will be three- 
fifths of US sales in 1959, or a little over two million 
units. Yet, considering that total sales of washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators in the Soviet Union were only 
3,600 and 50,000 respectively in 1953, and 670,000 and 
415,000 in 1959, the 1965 goals point to a further sig- 
nificant improvement notwithstanding the fact that, at 
best, the USSR is expected to surpass the 1959 US fig- 
ures in washing machine sales only. 

The USSR is much farther behind in housing and 
automobile production. Even though housing construction 
under the Seven-Year Plan is to be 2.3 times greater than 
in the preceding seven years, a noted Soviet economist, 
V. Nemchinoy, asserts that 55 percent of the housing to 
be completed under the plan will be needed just to main- 
tain present low housing standards, taking into account 
demographic growth and normal housing depreciation. 


TABLE |. 
Production and Sales of Selected Consumer Durable Goods 
USSR and US 
(in thousands of units) 
USSR US 
19534 1959"? 19614 1965 4 1965 ° 1959-8 
Washing Machines 3.6 ‘724 i Pal les) 2,450 4,750 4,010 
Refrigerators 50 426 796 1,390 2,127 3,750 
Television Sets 122 1,300 1,928 3,095 4,424 6,270 
Radios 1,607 4,000 5,800 10,245 
Automobiles 77.4 124.5 200 5,590 


1 Figures represent sales. 


v 1958, Gosstatizdat, Moscow, 1959, p. 162. 
* Figures represent production. 


Pravda, Jan. 22, 1960, p. 2. 


Data on appliances from Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR, (National Economy of the USSR), Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration, Gosstatizdat, Moscow, 1956, p. 57. 


Automobile figures from Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR 


* Production targets announced in Pravda, Oct. 16, 1959, revised upward from original Seven-Year Plan figures. 
* Sales figures originally anticipated under Seven Year Plan. Planovoe Khoziaistvo, No. 2, 1959, p. 63. 
® Author’s projections for 1965 production based on increased rate of growth implied in Pravda, Oct. 16, 1959 (see foot- 


note 3). 


* Figures represent sales. Appliance data from Electrical Merchandising Week, Jan. 18, 1960, p. 35; automobile figure 
from Automotive Industries Statistical Issue, March 15, 1960, p. 79. 
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Figuratively speaking, the Soviet Union has to run merely 
not to lose ground.1° 


While the Soviet government seems bent on duplicat- 
ing some day many aspects of American life, matching 
the US automobile output is not a part of their current 
plans. Thus automobile production is to expand from 
the 124,500 units produced in 1959 to 200,000 units in 
1965, but the government does not exhort Soviet workers 
to overtake the 1959 US production figure of 5,590,000. 
It simply cannot afford, nor does it desire, to divert from 
heavy industry the resources which even a modest frac- 
tion of the US production would require. Consequently, 
instead of a rate of growth equivalent to that of the other 
rapidly expanding durable consumer goods items, the 
projected seven-year increment in automobile production, 
amounting to 64 percent, is not much larger than the 
planned over-all increase in retail sales. 


Let us now evaluate briefly the prospects for achieving 
production increases of the magnitudes indicated above, 
and thus for realizing Soviet consumer goods goals. The 
past record in this respect is not encouraging for the So- 
viet consumer. The Soviet Government has always re- 
garded heavy industry as the most important economic 
sector, and consumer goods as dispensable. During the 
prewar five-year plans the targets for consumer goods 
were almost never adhered to. This background war- 
rants a certain amount of skepticism toward planned in- 
creases in the immediate future. 


But while heavy industry still enjoys the highest pri- 
orities in Soviet planning, an improvement in the supply 
of consumer goods is clearly considered more important 
today than ever before. Retail sales in 1960 are to in- 
crease by 6.9 percent over 1959?°—a very modest rise to 
be sure, but nonetheless significant. Moreover, Khru- 
shchev apparently expects that the required production in- 
creases in consumer industries will be achieved through 
improved efficiency and productivity, with little new 
capital investment.21 Better use of waste and scrap may, 
indeed, result in some added production. However, it 
seems unlikely that the 12 percent average annual in- 
crease required by the revised 1961 consumer goods tar- 
gets can be achieved without substantial investment and 
a more rapid sales increase in 1960. If anything, the 6.9 
percent rate of growth barely meets the 7 percent annual 
growth rate contemplated under the original Seven-Year 
Plan targets. By the same token, unless Khrushchev can 


19 “‘Nekotorye problemy planirovania narodnovo khoziaistva” 
(Some Problems in the Planning of the National Economy), 
Kommunist, No. 1, 1959, p. 86. 

20 Pravda, October 28, 1959, p. 3. 

21 New York Times, November 1, 1959, 4th Section, p. 4. 
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be persuaded to allocate a considerably larger portion of 
Soviet economic resources to consumer goods production, 
his chances of fulfilling even the original 1965 goals are 
very slim. 


Problems of Comparing Living Standards 


But let us assume that the Soviets will attain their 
goals, and that they will reach or surpass American pro- 
duction levels of various consumer goods. Will this 
mean that they have overtaken the United States in liv- 
ing standards? To attempt to answer the question, it 
is necessary first to discuss some problems of measuring 
consumption levels where large stocks of consumer dura- 
bles are involved. (These are well-known problems in 
measuring stocks and flows in the capital goods indus- 
try.) In addition to considering what has been newly 
consumed in the course of each year, it is also important 
to take into account goods that were purchased in previ- 
ous years and are still in use. In other words, with the 
purchase of a durable consumer good, the standard of 
living is improved for the current as well as a number 
of subsequent years. Thus, if the volume of retail sales 
continues to grow at its present rate in the Soviet Union, 
one can almost anticipate a geometric rate of improve- 
ment as the stock of consumer durable goods is expanded. 

The special characteristics of durable goods consump- 
tion have two further implications. First, we must as- 
sume that prior to Stalin’s death actual Soviet living con- 
ditions were evén worse than the simple retail sales data 
suggest. This is so because such a large proportion of 
consumption expenditures went into items that were 
completely consumed during each year. Second, the 
disparate content of consumption and the consequent 
variety in consumption cycles make comparative studies 
of relative standards of living, both internationally and 
over protracted periods of time, even more difficult than 
has already been suggested by various writers. How is 
one to describe in statistical language the relative stand- | 
ards of living of two countries when one country has a 
large stock of consumer durables and the other does not? 

Any attempt to make such comparisons is further com- 
plicated by qualitative differences (regardless of durabil- 
ity) between consumer goods produced in different coun- 
tries. To say, for example, that in 1965 the Soviet 
Union will produce 118 percent of the total 1959 wash- 
ing machine production in the United States is mean- 
ingless unless some way is found of taking into account — 
the different qualitative characteristics of the units pro- 
duced in both countries. (At the present time almost all 
Soviet washing machines are of the wringer type, with a 


very limited washing capacity.) Or how can one com- 
pare housing when residential building in the United 
States consists primarily of private homes, as against a 
preponderance of semi-private apartments with jointly 
shared kitchens and toilets in the Soviet Union? More- 
over, even if commodities somewhat comparable in na- 
ture can be found, the comparisons remain suspect be- 
cause of the generally poorer quality of products in the 
Soviet Union. 

Finally, “consumer sovereignty’’—vague as this con- 
cept may be—must be considered before comparing 
~ standards of living in exclusively quantitative terms. It 
_ is not necessary to prove that the consumer in the United 
States is an absolute monarch in order to justify the con- 
clusion that his ability to induce producers to cater to his 
preferences and offer him a widely differentiated selec- 
tion of goods is vastly superior to that of his Soviet 
counterpart. To be sure, as consumer goods production 
has increased in the USSR, so to some extent has the 


range of choices available to the Soviet consumer; but 
because of the lack of competition among the distributing 
organizations, much of the incentive to offer the con- 
sumer variety and choice is still missing. 


TO ILLUSTRATE the “stock” concept in the measure 
of living standards, an attempt has been made in Table 
II to calculate the stocks of various appliances as they 
existed in the Soviet Union in 1959 and as they are ex- 
pected to be in 1965. The sales figures for 1950 and 
1959 are readily available. To arrive at an estimate of 
existing stocks, it would normally be necessary to find 
also sales figures for the years preceding that period, but 
since sales of most consumer durable items prior to 1950 
were almost nil, the danger of making any significant 
error by disregarding them is small. If anything, the pres- 
ent estimates are too high and represent maximum stocks. 
The fact that no allowance has been made for replace- 


TABLE Il. 


Stocks of Selected Consumer Durable Goods 
USSR and US 


(in thousands of units) 


Washing Television 
Machines Refrigerators Sets Radios 
USSR 
Total Sales to 1965 
1950 1 Ve 12 1,000 
1951 5a) 14.5 54 1,000 
1952-58 1,200 1,200 3,000 20,000 
1959-65 10,500 6,700 13,800 35,000 
1959-65 1 15,000 8,000 17,000 
Total Stock 2 1100 8,900 16,900 60,000 
Total Stock 3 16,200 10,200 20,100 
US 
1959—number of house- 
holds possessing given 
appliances 47,100 49,600 45,500 49,950 


? Author's projections derived by applying the revised growth rate indicated by the new goals announced for 1961 in 


Pravda, Oct. 16, 1959, p. 1. 


* The sum of sales figures for 1950 through 1965 (first four listings under total sales), plus estimate for pre-1950 sales. 
*The sum of sales figures for 1950 through 1958, plus author's projections for 1959-65, plus estimate for pre-1950 sales. 


Sources: 1950 and 1951 data from Sovetskaia Torgovlia, Central Statistical Administration, Gosstatizdat, Moscow, 1958, p. 
57. Data for 1952-58 and 1959-65 from ibid., January 1959, p. 12; and from Vestnik Statistiki, No. 5, 1959, p. 91. 
Author's projections based on figures in Pravda, Oct. 16, 1959. Data on US stocks from Electrical Merchandising Week, 


Jan. 18, 1960, p. 59. 
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ment of scrappage, also tends to inflate the Soviet figures, 
for the poor quality of Russian consumer goods is com- 
mon knowledge. Two possible estimates are offered for 
1959-65. The larger, a projection of the revised goals 
for 1961, is certainly the upper limit. On the other 
hand, the original goals of the Seven-Year Plan are not 
necessarily the lower limit; they should be considered 
a median estimate. 


Different problems arise in the search for comparable 
data for the United States. Because American stocks are 
subject to much wider fluctuations, it was considered 
safest to compare stocks of Soviet consumer durables 
with estimates of the number of American households 
possessing these goods. As many American families 
now own duplicate sets of radios, television receivers and 
even refrigerators, the comparison in Table II tends to 
overstate the availability of Soviet durables while under- 
stating the corresponding United States figures.?? 


Regardless of the sudden growth in production and 
sales, the stock of Soviet washing machines will equal 
only about 16 million units by 1965, or no more than 
35 percent of the number of American households that 


22 For example, compared with a stock estimate of 155 million 
radios in the United States, the number of American households 
possessing radios is about 50 million. Electrical Merchandising 
Week, January 18, 1960, p. 59. 


The foreign visitor who finds himself roaming the 
streets of the great cities of the USSR—as this writer 
did in the summer just past—is impressed first and fore- 
most by the odd and bewildering assortment of stalls, 
pushcarts, kiosks, stores, tables, crates, and holes-in-the- 
wall that make up the patchwork system of retail 
merchandising serving Soviet urban inhabitants. This, 
somehow, is the last sort of thing most visitors would 
have expected to find in a country where the whole 
trading system is supposedly a monopoly run by the 
state. They soon discover, however, that the realities 
of Soviet shopping are far closer to the worst practices 
of 1913 (as this traveler remembers them) than to the 
idealistic theories of 1917. Food stores, in particular, 
show the ravages of prolonged neglect. Once you pass 
beyond the well-kept downtown “parade” streets, the 
typical food store will be found tucked away in some 
random, uninviting location. Such stores come in odd 
sizes, but they are mostly of the dwarf variety, usually 
in the same places and the same condition in which 
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already possessed them in 1959. The relevant compati- 


son for refrigerators shows a maximum of 10 million © 


Soviet units by 1965, compared to almost 50 million 
US households equipped with this appliance in 1959. 

Similar disparities will continue to exist far beyond 
1965 between Soviet and American stocks of other con- 
sumer durables. All this is not meant to imply that 
washing machines, refrigerators, television sets and 
radios are the only items to be considered in evaluating 
relative standards of living. Many more comparisons 
are necessary (and not just of material goods) before 
one can make a final judgment. Nevertheless, if precise 
comparisons of the stock variables for such other items 
as housing and automobiles were possible, the results 
would likewise be only to the advantage of the United 
States. 

An approximate indication of the disparity between 
Soviet and American housing conditions is provided by 
the fact that in 1957 each Soviet urban resident had only 
83 square feet of living space. Nemchinov, the Soviet 
economist mentioned earlier, admits that the Soviet goal 
of 129 square feet per person will not be achieved until — 
much after 1965.28 While an exact estimate of the corre- 
sponding American figure is not available, the most 
informed guess is that the per capita living area in the 


23 Nemchinov, 9p. cit., p. 86. (See footnote 19). 


CAVEAT EMPTOR .. . 


they existed in Tsarist days. They are dingy in appear- 
ance and slovenly ke pt—inside as well as out. 

Another feature which seems archaic to the foreign 
visitor is the narrow specialization of the stores. There 
are shops selling nothing but milk, easily recognizable 
by the queues of people lined up outside, carrying the 
family milk can. There are fruit stores, each with a 
few outdoor tables on which such special items as lemons 
are displayed for sale at 35 cents apiece (3 and a half 
rubles), attracting much smaller queues of buyers. 

Everything about these shops seems designed to dis- 
courage customers. Yet the food stores are full of 
humanity at all hours of the day—and the evening, too, 
for they keep their doors open until-midnight. Precisely 
what the government accomplishes by keeping in use 
such ancient, inefficient trading facilities is hard to 
guess. It may, to be sure, realize a saving in material re- 
sources, but in shifting the burden, in terms of time and 
energies spent, onto the customer, it also cuts down his 
efficiency as a producer in the economy. 


y 
B 
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United States in 1950 was approximately 269 square feet, 
or more than double the 1965 Soviet goal.?4 Considering 
the housing boom since 1950, it is logical to suppose 
that the present US per capita figure is even higher. 


Conclusion 


What is to be concluded from all this? First of all, 
the Soviets are seriously determined to match not only 
the heavy industrial production of the United States, but 
also its standard of living. In attempting to do the 
latter, they have shown a realization that improved retail 
trade is a convenient political tool for assuring public 
allegiance. But in trying to overtake the United States 
in consumer goods sales, they have also encountered 
many problems familiar in America. As long as the 
consumption level is kept low and the consumer is given 
more money than goods to buy with it, there is no diffi- 
culty. Whatever is produced is sold. But when condi- 
tions improve even slightly, new troubles arise. The 
Soviets have found that the consumer is fickle and that 
demand cannot be precisely estimated and planned, as 


24 This estimate is derived from data found in Leo Grebler, 
David M. Blank and Lewis Winnick, Capital Formation in Resi- 
gential Real Estate, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1956, 
pp. 82 and 119. 


SOVIET STYLE 


Inside the food stores, buzzing with the noise of 
humanity and flies, the shopper is caught in a dreary, 
time-consuming shuffle from counter to cashier and 
back again. The items on sale are obviously not equally 
in demand. Some sections attract large clusters of 
cheerless customers, who lean patiently against the 
counter waiting to be served, meanwhile planning their 
next move in the round-up of the family food supply. 
Other counters move their goods without any waiting 
in line, but whatever time the buyer gains here he loses 
wrestling with the cumbersome “cashier” system. Clerks 
in Soviet food stores cannot as a rule accept your 
money. You have to leave your package with the 
“controller”, take your place in line, and bring back a 
paid receipt (kvitantsia) for the amount of your pur- 
chase. No kvitantsia, no merchandise. 

As for the much-vaunted vending machines, they are 
indeed very much in evidence about the streets of Mos- 
cow. Yet, while they provide dashes of bright color, 
they do not really help much to relieve the basic lack 


they had always assumed. Where the market is thinner, 
certain commodities (usually those with higher price 
tags) simply do not move. The result is that the Soviets 
have had to fall back on capitalistic expedients such as 
advertising, consumer credit, and middlemen. 

The standard of living will doubtless continue to 
improve in the Soviet Union, regardless of the chances 
for partial or total world disarmament. But a visit to 
any Soviet apartment off the main street or a drive 
through any Russian village makes it only too obvious 
that the time when the USSR may overtake the United 
States in living standards is hardly in sight. 

At the opening of the 1959 American fair in Moscow, 
Premier Khrushchev asserted that “after the fulfillment 
of the Seven-Year Plan, we will need five years, maybe 
less, to overtake the United States in total and per capita 
production.” Even if this were so, he should know that 
overtaking the United States in the production of specific 
commodities is not enough. Production must be sus- 
tained over a long enough period of time to allow the 
acquisition of these items by the average citizen. This 
is not to say that the USSR will never have stocks of 
consumer durables as large as exist in the United States; 
but considering the distance to be overcome and the past 
Soviet record in consumer goods production, the possi- 
bility of the Russians catching up within the present 
generation seems very remote indeed. 


of consumer facilities. If anything, these avtomats 
underline the incongruous striving for a short cut to 
modernity in a sector of the economy that is visibly 
bogged down in official indifference and inertia. One 
of the most popular coin machines this summer was 
the soda-avtomat, usually in groups of three to five 
machines, dispensing flavored soda water for a 5-kopek 
coin. The first impulse of the curious visitor, bent on 
savoring the pleasures of the Soviet man in the street, 
is to try out the soda-avtomat. It is not long, however, 
before he becomes discouraged. In their rush to achieve 
modernity, it seems, the Soviets overlooked one thing: 
namely, to equip the dispensing machines with dispen- 
sable cups (a typical “American” observation, it might 
be claimed—but aren’t vending machines American, 
too?). So, all the advocates of hygiene (including Lenin) 
notwithstanding, the community glass holds the key to 
this particular bit of pleasure. To everyone’s health, 
Comrades! 

Leon M. Herman 
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Popular Participation: Myths and Realities 


By Honard R. Snearer 


FROM THE PERSPECTIVE of the liberal democratic 
tradition, all popular mechanisms in the Soviet Union 
appear to be little more than decorative bric-a-brac 
screening the naked exercise of power by the Communist 
Party elite. While there is considerable justification for 
such a judgment, it ignores the fact that the Soviet 
regime is not merely an authoritarian government con- 
sisting, as it were, of a small elite group above the masses 
of a static, traditional society in the nature of some 
Middle Eastern countries. Rather, it is a dynamic totali- 
tarian government which sets as its ideal the total and 
active involvement of all citizens in the affairs of a 
rapidly changing and ever more complex society. 

It is true that “popular participation” in the Soviet 
Union is vastly different from that in democratic coun- 
tries, and indeed in many respects a total inversion; but 
it is nonetheless an integral part of the Soviet polity. 
Moreover, the role of popular participation has become 
ever more prominent and diverse since the mid-1950’s 
under the style of governing exercised by. Nikita Khru- 
shchev. This does not mean, of course, that Khrushchev 
is democratically-oriented or that the Soviet Union is 
gradually being transformed into a popularly-governed 
state. But it does mean that whether because of the 
relaxation of terror, the push of social forces, or the 
tactics of the present leadership, mass participation is an 
increasingly important technique of rule. 

A tension between popular and dictatorial rule has 
existed in both theory and practice throughout the Soviet 
era. That popular participation was transformed by the 
demands of a totalitarian dictatorship into an object for 


Mr. Swearer is a young American student of Soviet 
affairs, whose articles have appeared in several learned 
journals. The article above is based on his Ph.D, disser- 
tation for Harvard University, entitled “Local Govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union—Popular Participation in a 
Totalitarian Society.” 
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manipulation in the furtherance of the regime’s purposes 
had its roots in historical happenstance, in the dynamics 
of totalitarianism, and in the conflict between the popular 
and dictatorial elements in Marxism-Leninism. 


Origins of Popular Participation 


The problem was joined soon after the seizure of 
power when in the Constitutional Assembly of Janu- 
ary 1918 the Bolsheviks had the choice—theoretically, 
at least—between establishing a government on a broad 
popular base, sharing rule with other parties, or tightly 
holding on to absolute power in opposition to the 
expressed wishes of the great majority of the people. 
The intransigence of opposition parties, the rigors of 
war, the disintegration of all semblance of government, 
the lack of a deep-rooted democratic tradition, and other 
circumstantial factors were contributants to a dictatorial 
solution. But of equal or more importance in fore- 
ordaining that the Bolsheviks’ choice would be non- 
democratic were their dogmatic belief in the corpus of 
Marxism-Leninism and their ability to interpret it, their 
drive for naked power, the centralist tendencies in 
the Leninist system of rule, and the Bolshevik contempt 
for “bourgeois democracy.” The Bolsheviks ruled out 
the possibility of any popular control over their govern- 
ment as soon as it became evident that such control might 
be contrary to what they deemed their best interests.1 
As long as they did not bear the burden of power, 
authoritarian and democratic elements could coexist in 
their theory, albeit with some tension; but the realities of 


1See Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Random House, New York, 1960, pp. 180-181; Merle 
Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953, pp. 292-93; Barrington Moore, Jr., Soviet 
Politics—The Dilemma of Power, Harvard University Press, 
1952. ppl2Lq=23¢ 


rule—what Dr. Barrington Moore has termed the dilem- 
ma of power—shoved the authoritarian elements into 
ascendancy when theory was transformed into the ideol- 
ogy of a ruling group.? 

The postulates of a single correct design for the organ- 
ization of society at any particular historical stage, of 
the primacy of the collective over the individual, of the 
necessity for a highly disciplined party, and of a revo- 
lutionary mandate to restructure totally society and man, 
could not accept the premises of the liberal democratic 
tradition—/.e., tolerance of trial-and-error methods, hesi- 
tation to claim total truth or goodness in any single 
political theory, and the allowance of various forms of 
independent activity outside the political realm. More- 
over, Marxism, as ‘‘creatively’’ developed by both Lenin 
and Stalin, had an ambivalent view of the mass. The 
revolution was undertaken in the name of the people; 
but Lenin was convinced that the people on their own 
could develop only a ‘‘trade union consciousness.’’ Hence, 
the party vanguard was needed. The masses were per- 
fectable, but only within the collective and under party 
guidance. 


The anti-authoritarian elements in the Communist 
creed were not discarded; rather, they were retooled to 
serve totalitarian rule. No regime can exist for long 
without a certain minimum of popular acceptance; and 
a revolutionary society undergoing rapid change needs 
more than acceptance. It demands active participation, 
however controlled. 


Revitalizing Public Spirit 


Stalin was not unaware of the values of ‘popular 
participation,” but he placed more reliance on the witch- 
craft of the cult of the great leader and on cruder forms 
of opinion manipulation to generate popular “support.” 
Soviet society during his reign in general was terrorized, 
tightly organized, and run on a strict command basis. 
Under these conditions, public bodies, including the 
soviets, were so blatantly regimented by party and gov- 
ernment bureaucrats that they became stultified robots 
and increasingly atrophied with disuse. As a conse- 
quence, Stalin’s successors found themselves confronted 
with the problem of widespread public indifference and 
cynicism toward soviets and other mass organizations. In 
contrast to Stalin, they have evinced marked concern 
over these attitudes. Proceeding pragmatically, they have 
groped toward new ways to rekindle popular élan and 


* Dr. Barrington Moore has written the classic text on the juxta- 
position of dictatorial and popular elements in Soviet theory 
and rule, op. cit. 


to channel its energies into a more responsive support 
of the regime and into state construction. 


The new regime’s increased stress on popular pattici- 
pation is intimately intertwined with the relaxation of 
terror. On the one hand an effort has been made to 
capitalize on improved public morale—resulting from 
the leashing of capricious terror and the rise in living 
standards—by attempting to infuse new spirit into public 
organizations. At the same time, the relaxation of terror 
has made it imperative that greater attention be paid to 
popular participation. In greatly oversimplified terms, 
any society is ordered and governed by an admixture of 
public acknowledgment of the ruler’s authority and the 
use or threat of coercion, the pervasiveness of one 
ingredient being roughly in inverse proportion to that of 
the other. Although there have been no fundamental 
alterations in the classical structure and powers of public 
institutions, they have been activated to fill the vacuum 
created by the relaxation of terror. 


Evidence of the post-Stalin regime’s concern to revi- 
talize mass participation is abundant. Central Committee 
decrees have demanded that greater attention be devoted 
by local functionaries to workers’ complaints and sugges- 
tions, and to ideological indoctrination of the people. A 
December 1956 Central Committee decree ‘On Improv- 
ing the Work of the Soviets of Working People’s Depu- 
ties and the Consolidation of their Contacts with the 
Masses’ touched off a widespread effort in succeeding 
years to revamp the operations of local governmental 
bodies.? In 1959 the number of deputies to local. soviets 
was increased by 350,000 to bring the total to 1.8 mil- 
lion. The work of soviets is now more widely publi- 
cized and regularized. In 1955 only 65 percent of local 
soviets met according to schedule, while in 1958, 91.3 
percent met regularly.® 


To focus attention on popular participation, new 
statutes have been promulgated since 1957 for local 
soviets, their standing commissions, and the public right 
to recall deputies. Replacing badly outdated statutes of 
the late 1920's and early 1930's, the new charters bring 
statutory prescription into line with current administra- 
tive practice. On paper at least, they also moderately 
expand the prerogatives of the local soviets. For example, 
a rural soviet, at the bottom of the soviet pyramid, has 


3], Sanaev, ‘‘Partiinoe Rukovodstvo Mestnymi Sovetami,”’ 
Sovety Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia, No. 8 (August), 1958, p. 
leo 

4 Izvestia, February 17, 1959. 

5 A. Gorkin, ‘““O Sovetskoi Demokratii,” Partiinaia Zhizn, No. 2 
(January), 1957, p. 16; “Sobliudat Sroki Soiuza Sessii Mest- 
nykh Sovetov,” Sovety Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia, No. 4 
(April), 1959, p. 107. 
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been assigned powers formerly residing in the raion 
(district), to ‘‘affirm’’ its budget, to confirm the heads 
of cultural, educational and medical institutions under its 
jurisdiction, and to organize a full-fledged executive 
committee.® 

As will be shown, this modest increase in the functions 
of the local soviets does not impair the ability of the 
party and state bureaucracy to control them. The main 
purpose of the statutes is simply to stimulate a fresh 
interest in public participation and to put local officials 
on notice that they must devote greater attention to mass 
organizational work. 

The new look in popular participation was also mani- 
fested in doctrinal modifications about the withering 
away of the state voiced at the 21st Party. Congress. 
Khrushchev declared that certain functions were to be 
transferred from the state bureaucracy to public organ- 
izations and that this process would constitute a long 
stride on the way to the final communist millennium: 


Now it is clear that many functions carried out by state or- 
gans must gradually pass into the hands of public organi- 
zations. For instance, take some questions of cultural serv- 
ices for the population. It is not at all necessary that they 
should be under the administration of state organs . . . ques- 
tions of health protection in cities can be increasingly trans- 
ferred to the administration of trade unions, and in the coun- 
tryside at the present stage directly to that of the local so- 
viets . . . a union of voluntary sports associations is being 
formed which will not be a state but a public organ.7 


By stressing the increased use of public organizations as 
the proper method for initiating the withering of the 
state, the regime achieves several purposes. It ideolog- 
ically sanctions and stimulates the more extensive tap- 
ping of free, part-time labor. It woos public support and 
involvement. And it is able to point-to tangible achieve- 
ments on the way to abolition of the state, implying 
thereby a closer connection between utopia and reality. 
Last but not least, it carves out a more important role 
for local party professionals who control the public 
organizations, including local soviets. 


The Totalitarian Framework 


Before elaborating on these purposes of the regime’s 
policy, it might be useful to state the obvious: the empha- 
sis on increased popular participation, public criticism 
and mass organizations in no sense constitutes the grant- 
ing of any real power to the people or even to the local 


6 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta, RSFSR, No. 1, October 22% 


1957, pp. 10-18. 
7 Izvestia, January 28, 1959. 
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authorities to operate independently of central guidance 
and control. It is manifest that the regime has not relin- 
quished in any degree its exclusive right to determine 
basic policy; what it has undertaken has been a cautious 
decentralization of the authority to determine how its 
policies will be implemented. At the same time, as has 
been pointed out by many observers, Khrushchev’s so- 
called “democratization” and ‘decentralization’? meas- 
ures have been accompanied by an expansion of the 
powers and responsibilities of the party apparatus at all 
levels, and particularly at the local level; through the 
strict hierarchy of the party the leadership is thus assured 
of ultimate control over the implementation of its policies 
and can bring pressure to bear down the line whenever 
it deems necessary. 

The call for public participation is mainly limited to 
the grass-roots level of the society. Despite all of the 
measures enumerated above to stimulate popular interest 
in the local soviets—which are in a sense the archetype 
of “public organizations’—and in other forms of mass 
activity, it is clear that effective control remains in the 
hands of the local administrative and party officials. 
Within certain strictly-circumscribed limits the soviets 
and other public groups do have the right to offer sug- 
gestions and criticism, as will be shown later; but they 
have no right of independent decision. 

According to the constitution, the local soviet is the 
basic cog of government which decides all important 
questions at each administrative-territorial level; its exec- 
utive committee is required to do its bidding. In practice, 
however, constitutional prescriptions are turned on their 
head: the executive committee (which consists of the 
local power elite, including the party secretaries) appro- 
priates to itself all local governmental authority, and the 
soviet is transformed into the executive committee’s arm, 
responsible mainly for mass organizational work. The 
soviet performs under executive committee direction; 
in fact, organizational-instruction departments of city 
and oblast soviet executive committees, as well as the 
instructors of raion executive committees, have both the 
authority and the responsibility to supervise and stimulate 
mass organizational work of all kinds. Even standing 
commissions of local soviets, which in theory are subord- 
inate to the parent soviet and not the executive committee, 
are in practice dominated by the executive committee.® 


8N. Chentsov, “Orginstruktorsky Otdel Ispolkoma,”’ Sovety 
Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia, No. 3 (September), 1957, p. 53. 

9A. V. Luzhin, Gorodskie Sovety Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia 
(Moscow. 1954), p. 212; G. V. Nechitailo, Organizatsionno- 
Massovaia Rabota Gorodskikh Sovetov Kazakhstana, Alma Ata, 
1957, p. 113; V. Kozlov, ‘‘Nekotorye Voprosy Raboty Sovetov,”’ 
Partiinaia Zhizn, No. 18, 1956, p. 11. 
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Even more decisive is control of soviets and public 
_ ofganizations by the party apparatus. The party statutes 
provide that in all mass organizations and soviets, the 
Communists present must form a party group, “whose 
task is to uy the party’s influence in every way, 
to carry out its policies among non-party members . . .” 1° 
These party groups are responsible to the professional 
party cadre, and are usually convened and advised by an 
instructor of the relevant territorial party committee. The 
party group is basically a tool enabling the cadre instruc- 
tor to work the will of the local party professionals in 
public organizations by presenting a solid phalanx of 
Communist supporters on any issue. All decisions of a 
party group are “obligatory for every Communist 
deputy.” 11 

With the current upsurge of popular participation, 
increased emphasis has been placed on the utilization of 
_ party groups to guide mass activities. The sway ordi- 
narily held by the party group is neatly demonstrated by 
a negative example, in a case (at a session of a raion 
soviet in Latvia) where party members had not been 
adequately ‘‘briefed’’ on the stand that they were to 
take: 


A big argument flared up around this proposal. A number 
of Communist deputies began to argue with all their strength 
that it was not legal for the session to make an appeal to 
sponsoring organizations because this clearly contradicted the 
constitution. And here the session was clearly divided into 
two camps—into supporters and opponents of the proposal. 
The non-party deputies were confused. The proposal of the 
standing commission on agriculture was rejected . . . The fate 
of this valuable proposal would have been completely differ- 
ent if Communists of the raion soviet had held a meeting of 
their group as a preliminary.'” 


The Need for Endorsement 


Despite the strictly circumscribed nature of popular 
participation, it has an important role in the Soviet gov- 
erning formula. The soviets, and mass organizational 
work in general, are a means of achieving public recog- 
nition of the regime’s authority and also of instilling 
popular discipline. Involvement in mass organizational 
work also gives the citizen a sense of his position in, and 
identity with, Soviet society. By enlisting popular par- 
ticipation, the regime eases the burden of coercion and 
thereby hopes to evoke a more receptive response to its 


10 Leo Gruliow, ed., Current Soviet Policies: Documentary Rec- 
ord of the 19th Communist Party Congress and the Reorganiza- 
tion After Stalin's Death, F. A. Praeger, New York, 1953, p. 33. 
11 Partiinaia Zhizn, No. 3 (February), 1958, p. 74. 

12 E. Kotsens, Kommunist Sovetskoi Latvii, April, 1958. 


dictates; it also taps a source of free labor in fulfilling 
its plans and implanting its values into society. 


It is the effort to achieve popular endorsement which 
gives meaning to Soviet elections, for they obviously are 
not designed to select the governors of the state. The 
Soviet leadership may drape itself in the authority of its 
omniscient understanding of the scientific laws of his- 
tory, but it also takes care to seek the sanction of a pop- 
ular vote—however obviously rigged *—to affirm its 
leadership and its policy decisions. Elections, even 
though affording the citizen no real choice, help to 
legitimize the government in the mass mind and to iden- 
tify the people with regime policies. 

Since Soviet elections bear the visage of a plebiscite on 
the correctness of party rule, and indirectly on the prom- 
ise of the perfectability of Soviet society under party 
direction, a Herculean effort is made to get out the vote. 
Normally, well over 99 percent of the electorate cast 
their ballots for the official candidates. An election 
campaign is a time for arousing emotions of patriotism 
and activism. The number of people involved in the 
election campaign is stupendous. In the 1959 elections 
to local soviets, over eight million persons were mem- 
bers of various types of election commissions and mil- 
lions of others were recruited for agitational work.14 
The act of voting culminates the rite in a formal display 
of personal reaffirmation of the Soviet way of life and 
the party leadership. 


Elections are not the only form of plebiscite in the 
Soviet Union. Grass-roots discussion of draft plans or 
“theses” at thousands of meetings has been a widely 
employed technique of Khrushchev’s leadership in effect- 
ing any major changes in society. For example, theses 
on the 1957 industrial reorganization, the abolition of 
the Machine Tractor Stations, the Seven-Year Plan, and 
the aforementioned draft statutes on local soviets were 
presented for public scrutiny before they were officially 


13 A single candidate per deputyship appears on the ballot. In 
the 1959 local elections only 182 of a total of 1.8 million candi- 
dates failed to receive the necessary majority vote. Soviet au- 
thorities claim that the public is consulted in the nomination 
of the single candidate. However, the party apparatus makes 
the selections, and mass nominating rallies, with rare exceptions, 
appear to do no more than ratify the party’s choice. Khru- 
shchev remarked to the American Observer Team to the 1958 
elections that its members were ‘‘quite right in noticing that the 
party organization plays a major role in selecting candidates” 
and that nominations were made by “reliable persons.” (Cf. 
Richard M. Scammon, “Why the Russians Bother with Elec- 
tions,” The New York Times Magazine, April 6, 1958.) 

14.N. Starovoitov, ‘‘Poriadok Provedeniia Predstoiashchikh 
Vyborov v Sovety,” Sovety Deputator' Trudiashchikhsia, No. 2 
(February), 1959, p. 4. 
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promulgated, and a few modifications were made as a 
genuflexion to public comment. The aim was to cloak 
the programs with the mantle of popular consultation 
and approval. 

It is probable that public discussions have at times 
been genuinely utilized to tap grass-roots sentiment on 
some particular features of a reform before a final deci- 
sion was taken in Moscow. The number of regional 
Councils of the National Economy (Sovnarkhozy) estab- 
lished in mid-1957 was specified only after nationwide 
discussions of Khrushchev’s theses; and the fact that the 
final number was considerably greater than originally 
anticipated seems to evidence the impact of local consul- 
tation—if not of the public in general, at least of local 
officials at the oblast (region) level who wanted their 
own area economic councils. Again, when announcing 
the abolition of the Machine Tractor Stations in Janu- 
ary 1958, Khrushchev stated that the razon government 
would have new agricultural responsibilities; but he left 
open the nature of the new rafon agricultural organ. 
The decision to establish rafon agricultural inspectorates 
was taken only after two months of public discussions 
during which several proposals were forwarded, includ- 
ing: self-managing unions of collective farms, a group 
of specialists attached to the raion planning commission, 
and a streamlined version of the pre-1953 raion depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


Functions of Participation 


Beyond the attempt to foster public support of the 
central authority, the leadership’s aim in encouraging 
popular participation lies in a number of other specific 
contributions it can make to the Soviet system. It was 
Lenin in 1919 who enunciated the famous principle that 
mass organizations are “transmission belts’? of party 
policy. Through mass organizations the party announces 
policy decisions and methods of their execution. Al- 
though contrived, this helps to identify the local popu- 
lace with the policy. Mass organizations are also trans- 
mission belts in the sense that they can mobilize volun- 
tary labor for various types of local projects and services, 
thereby helping to relieve the burden on the state appa- 
ratus. Since the state has assumed responsibility for a 
vast number of services performed by private endeavor 
in other countries, voluntary assistance is a valuable 
adjunct to the sorely pressed state administration. More- 
over, do-it-yourself projects, utilizing local resources and 
free labor, permit increased capital investments in basic 
industry. 


15 [zvestia, March 6-26, 1958. 
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Not only is a local soviet itself the archetype of a 
mass organization; it is also the progenitor and center 
of a complex aktiv (activist) network which amplifies 
the range and intensity of its activities. In early 1959 
over one million deputies of the 57,000 local soviets and 
one and one-half million activists were at least nominally 
recorded as participants in standing commissions of local 
soviets.‘* Depending on its size, a local soviet may have 
anywhere from three to fifteen or more standing commis- 
sions concerned with the budget, agriculture, public 
health, trade, education, local industry, cultural activi- 
ties, and other spheres of local administration. Besides 
standing commissions a wide variety of other satellite 
public bodies surround a soviet. For example, in the city 
of Berezuili, Perm Od/ast, there were in 1958 some 
5,000 activists organized in 72 street committees, 65 
parents’ committees, 10 housing councils to enforce pub- 
lic order, sanitary commissions, commissions of assistance 
to house administrations, and other public bodies.17 

Public assistance is especially needed and enlisted for 
such activities as education, law enforcement, public 
health, and sports. Many Soviet mass organizations bear 
resemblance to voluntary organizations in the United 
States, for the regime is aware that some activities are 
better left to local effort. The major difference is, of 
course, that the party and governmental bureaucracy are 
responsible for and have authority over the work of these 
public bodies. 

“Socialist morality’? and public order have been judged 
especially suitable areas for public action. A number of 
devices have been employed to generate social pressure 
and arouse the public conscience in raising the standards 
of citizens’ behavior as prescribed by the regime. During 


1957 and 1958 “‘anti-parasite” laws were passed, provid- 


ing that general meetings of citizens can sentence ‘‘to 
deportation for two to five years, with obligatory enlist- 
ment in labor activity’? at the place of deportation, 
“adult, able-bodied citizens who lead an anti-social para- 
sitic life, and persistently shun socially useful work, as 
well as those living on unearned incomes.” 18 New stat- 
utes have been drafted for various types of rural and 
workers’ courts with somewhat lesser authority: these 
public tribunals do not try criminal cases but are to judge, 
in the words of one such statute, “gross violations of 
labor discipline, public order, and rules of socialist living, 


16 ““Vybory v Sovety,”’ Sovety Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia, No. 2 
(February), 1959, p. 4. 

17G. Pantyushenko and E. Griunaev, “Gorodskoi Sovet,’ 
Sovety Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia, No. 5 (May), 1958, p. 51. 
18 Sovetskaia Rossiia, August 21, 1957. See also Leon Lipson, 
“The New Face of Socialist Legality,” Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1958, p. 30. 
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such as drunkenness, petty hooliganism, insults, slander, 
obscenity ...and moonshining” and may render small 
fines and short sentences of compulsory labor.1° Still 
other public organizations in the area of law and order 
are: various workers’ and people’s militia to assist the 
regular police; administrative commissions of local soviets 
which impose administrative penalties for violations of 
local ordinances on sanitation, fire prevention, public 
order, and similar matters; and commissions containing 
representatives of mass organizations to serve as a public 
check on the administration of penal institutions and 
execution of amnesty decrees. Persuasion and the appeal 
to public opprobrium, supported by the power to impose 
Minor sanctions, are the major instruments of these 
bodies. Sessions of public courts are usually held after 
working hours so that the local populace may attend. 
These tribunals are outside the regular judicial struc- 
ture. They do not follow any set procedure, but rather 
are directed to proceed in that manner which will best 
serve the purpose of instilling in the public the mores 
desired by the regime. 

It is manifest from the nature of these vigilante com- 
mittees and the absence of legal safeguards that they 
might easily be subjected to manipulation by local off- 
cials to trample roughshod over the rights of citizens. 
The fact that the militia, KGB, and state courts remain 
to handle all “serious” crimes and to decide what mat- 
ters to relegate to public tribunals seems a precarious 
protection against capricious action. It could be argued 
that by having the citizenry apprehend, judge and sen- 
tence their fellow men, some of the stigma of arrest by 


19 Tzvestia, June 23, 1959, p. 3. 
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Scene is the office of a soviet executive committee. 


the state law enforcement agencies might be diminished, 
but such reasoning could never stand up—in a free 
system—against the guarantee of institutionalized and 
equitable legal procedure. 


The Cushioning Function 


From the regime’s vantage point, another important 
function of public institutions is their usefulness as a 
buffer between the people and the state. The local soviet 
is such a cushioner. The deputy to the soviet is pictured 
in the abundant literature on the subject as, zwter alia, a 
public counselor and mediator between the people and 
the administration to whom the ordinary citizen can 
turn for assistance with grievances and problems. In one 
of the highly stylized rituals of “‘socialist democracy,” a 
deputy’s constituents present him with petitions, which 
he in turn is supposed to press on the local administra- 
tion. Probably more meaningful are the individual serv- 
ices he renders. One deputy in Moscow has written, for 
example, how she straightened out the morals of a 15- 
year-old girl, patched up broken marriages, and located 
housing for those in need.?° In another case a deputy 
organized the construction of a “house of rest’ for col- 
lective farmers who had no place for relaxation.?* 

On the other side of the coin, the deputy acts as a 
voluntary arm of the soviet executive committee to pro- 


20 E. Ya. Tolochenkova, “Iz Opyta Raboty Deputata,” Biulleten 
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mote support of its actions among the local populace. 
He is considered the leading activist of his election dis- 
trict. As such he is admonished to work closely with all 
mass organizations in the district, to carry out the poli- 
cies of the government, and to organize the people for 
local projects. If ad hoc committees are necessary for 
specific tasks, he sees to their formation. If the popula- 
tion needs political education, he arranges a lecture 
series. Through his regular reports to the people he 
serves as a mouthpiece for the government. In short, he 
is supposed to be a priest and a ward-heeler rolled 
into one, 

The soviet deputy is not analogous to an elected rep- 
resentative in a democratic country. He is not a poli- 
tician with an independent power base, but rather an 
institutionalized “activist. The great majority of local 
deputies are drawn from the common citizenry on the 
basis of service and loyalty to the state. Some 54.6 per- 
cent of deputies to local soviets are non-Communists. 
When confronted by an indifferent bureaucracy, the 
deputy is usually helpless: 


It is no secret that there are bureaucrats who are not at all 
inclined to heed the comments and recommendations of a 
deputy, and that a deputy cannot, when he encounters some- 
thing outrageous, issue instructions of a binding nature. .. . 
How often his letters to institutions have virtually no 
effect.2? 


“Public Control” 


Although soviets may at times have some influence on 
the details of policy execution, they are not—as pointed 
out earlier—policy-making organs, nor do they have 
much to say in the selection of local administrators. They 
are, however, encouraged to act as checks on the local 
bureaucracy. Along with other “public organizations,” 
they are also urged to demonstrate ‘“‘the creative initiative 
of the masses’’ in the form of suggestions for improving 
local plans and administration. 

This, in essence, is the meaning of “public control” 
in the Soviet lexicon. It does not mean that public bodies 
have any power to impose directives or to demand action 
from the administration, or that they can independently 
interfere in state business. It does mean that such bodies 
or individual citizens can air opinions—at soviet sessions, 
nomination rallies, akéiv meetings, or through public 
inspections or letters to the press—so long as their opin- 
ions are limited to positive suggestions for improving the 
particulars of local administration, or ‘‘constructive criti- 
cism” of local bureaucrats when it can be demonstrated 


*2 Izvestia, March 1, 1959, p. 3. 
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that the latter are ineffectively implementing government- 
al objectives. 

Sometimes public control may go so far as to reject 
a particularly obnoxious candidate proposed by the local 
party apparatus. Partinaia Zhizn (Party Life), the off- 
cial party journal, in March 1957 cited a few instances 
where the party-nominated candidates to local soviets, 
including a raion soviet executive committee chairman 
and a raion party secretary, were rejected by mass nomi- 
nating meetings.?° Occasionally a soviet refuses to con- 
firm an executive committee member or a department 
head even though the nomination is presented with the 
blessing of the party and superior executive committee.?4 
Such cases, however, are seemingly rare. 

From the leadership’s point of view, public control 
has several advantages: it is another check on the local 


hierarchy and provides higher officials with information 


on the operation of the local administration; it funnels 
criticism away from the upper echelons toward local 
satraps and thus protects the leadership’s sanctity; it 
serves as a safety valve for popular emotions and frus- 
trations; and it may facilitate a smoother resolution of 
local problems, by airing viewpoints other than the 
official line and by pinpointing neglected areas. The 


party leadership is aware that properly contained public 


comment is desirable to obtain a reading of public 
morale. The regime may ignore some, or most, of the 
pressures from the people—it is indeed its historic and 
ideologically-sanctioned role to resist undesirable spon- 
taneous sentiments and to educate the people in their true 
destiny—but it cannot be unaware of the popular mood. 

Understandably, local officials are not so enamored 
of “public control,’ since they are the objects of criti- 
cism. Local bosses frequently have sought to neutralize 
adverse comments by the staging of meetings, resulting 
in stultified and innocuous discussions. There is a plenti- 
tude of public declarations attesting to the fact that many 
executive committees, for example, can and do muzzle 
their soviets.?> Sessions can be strait-jacketed by pre- 
arrangement of speakers and debate. If a report concerns 
the work of an executive committee or one of its depart- 
ments, the executive committee has the right to ‘‘affirm” 
the report, constituting in effect the power of censorship. 
To cite one instance, the procurator of Namstsy raion, 
Yakutsk, complained that the executive committee, in 


reviewing his report to be delivered before the raion 
°3.M. Tarasov, “K Itogam Vyborov v Mestnye Sovety,” Par- 
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soviet, deleted critical comments about the committee 
itself.2¢ 

The recent pressures from above to encourage public 
criticism have probably inhibited the local bureaucrat 
from indulging blatantly in his natural hesitation to per- 
mit citizens to speak their minds on his administration. 
The leadership has made no bones about its attitude: 


The party demands from the leaders of soviet and party or- 
gans the creation of such conditions that all deputies may 
bravely and without fear criticize shortcomings in the work 
of enterprises, institutions, and organizations.?7 


Nevertheless the evidence suggests that local leaders have 
far from lost all their ability to bring pressure to bear 
behind the scenes. The continued power of such local 
officials is likely to remain a deterrent to criticism from 
soviet deputies or other citizens who are vulnerable to 
retaliation. 


Broader Aims 


An across-the-board view of the current role of public 
participation reveals that Khrushchev has not only 
extended its traditional functions to a significant degree 
but has assigned it a crucial role in his scheme of gov- 
ernance. Popular participation, under the direction of 
the local party apparatus, has become a part of the effort 
to rationalize and shrink the state administration and to 
increase the power of the party apparatus over the pro- 
fessionally-specialized state bureaucracy. By reinforcing 
the public check over the state bureaucracy, the party 
has improved its capacity to oversee all state activities. 
On the other side of the coin, because of the devolution 
of more implementational authority on local administra- 
tors, public control (as heretofore defined) has assumed 
a mew urgency. Moreover, as governmental staffs have 
been pruned, some minor administrative functions have 
been assigned to public organizations. Local officials 
have publicly claimed that “by leaning on” public organ- 
izations a number of local governmental departments 
have been abolished. This was especially the case in the 
drive led by the local party apparatus to streamline the 
raion government in 1956-1959.78 


*6“Otvety na Voprosy Chitatelei,’ Sovety Deputatov Tru 
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Stepped-up popular participation has also been thrown 
into the battle to increase the efficiency of the Soviet 
economic system. In this sense, political and mass- 
organizational techniques have been substituted for more 
rational economic measures, such as an adjustment of 
the price structure to accord more closely with supply 
and demand. It is hoped that by enlisting local energies 
and initiative and by using local, frequently marginal 
resources, more consumer goods may be produced with- 
out serious diversion of investment from heavy industry. 
Of course here, too, a measure of demagoguery is 
involved; for by directing the attention of the public 
toward the fallibilities of local management, failures on 
the way to the good life are laid at the door of local 
administrators instead of national policy-makers. 

Mass participation has also been employed to counter- 
act the increasing embourgeoisement of Soviet society. 
The encouragement of public criticism and the deliberate 
increase of workers and collective farmers in local soviets 
(from 54.8 percent in 1955 to 62.4 percent in 1959). as 
well as in the party, along with other measures such as 
adjusting wage scales to reduce the disparity between 
higher and lower brackets, are designed to impede social 
stratification and to keep the bureaucracy fluid. Through 
the democratic format, the leadership is playing the 
masses off against the more privileged.?® 


Danger Zones 


The greater reliance that has been placed on popular 
participation is not, however, without its problems and 
even dangers for the leadership. From a practical point 
of view, one may question the efficacy of encouraging 
popular control over a complex and technically-special- 
ized state administration. There can be little doubt that 
the professionally qualified administrator resents this 
intrusion into his affairs by public organizations ill- 
equipped to make technical judgments and often moti- 
vated by political and propaganda considerations alien to 
the practical business of administration. One Soviet 
writer, although a strong advocate of strengthening local 
soviets, has admitted that public inspections are often 
useless since the layman does not have the technical and 
accounting competence to perform such tasks.*° Over- 
zealous application of public control may be downright 
disruptive, as in the case of the Riga meat combine which 


29 See “Equality and Inequality Under Khrushchev’, by Robert 


A. Feldmesser, Problems of Communism, March-April 1960. 
31-40. 

30 A. V. Luzhin, “Vzaimootnosheniia Mestnykh Sovetov Sov- 
narkhozami I Predpriiatiiami Soiuzno-Respublikanskovo Podchi- 
neniia,” Sovetskve Gosudarstro i Pravo, No. 4, 1959, pp. 47-48. 
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underwent 538 public inspections within one and one- 
half years. Increased efficiency in a technically and 
administratively complex economy by such political 
means remains problematic. 

Ironically, there is also the possibility that too much 
stress on popular participation, too much propaganda 
about socialist democracy, may only result in skepticism, 
apathy, and cynicism. Unless the leadership is willing 
to grant greater influence to local soviets in policy mak- 
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ing—an unlikely development which would release a 
concatenation of unpredictable forces—throwing a bright 
spotlight on them only shows up their limitations in 
bolder relief. The American Observer Team to the 1958 
Supreme Soviet elections reported that audiences at elec- 
tion rallies were frequently inattentive and appeared pri- 
marily interested in the entertainment provided after the 


speeches. Soviet citizens are becoming increasingly bet- 


ter educated and more sophisticated, and it appears ques- 


tionable that they will be roused to a very high pitch of 


civic activity by the rather unartful techniques of mass-_ 


organizational work, however refined. 


| 


Increased emphasis on popular participation also raises 
other problems whose consequences over the long run are ~ 
difficult to evaluate. If the party leadership continues to 


activate public criticism of local administration and the 
local situation, it should, at least, be better informed 
about the conditions and attitude of the populace. It 


: 


does not necessarily follow that the regime will be more — 


responsive to popular pressures, but there would certainly 
be a tendency in this direction. Communist doctrine can- 


not admit to any divergence between the plans and poli- — 


cies of the leadership and the interests of the people, 
which must coincide by definition—as in the following 
formulation of democratic centralism: 


: 


Local organs of state power and administration have a two- | 


fold significance: on the one hand these are organs of uni- — 


fied, centralized state power in the USSR, and on the other 
hand they are organs chosen by the local population and re- 
flect their interests in correspondence with the interests of 
the state.?1 


By such doctrinal formulas Soviet casuists paper over 
disparities between state objectives and popular wishes. 
However, if the chasm between popular desires and state 
plans opens too wide, it may be impossible to fill it with 


| 
| 


: 
| 
| 
: 


words; and to preserve the fictional identification, some — 


concessions must be made to popular pressures. The re- 
laxation of terror, the relatively increased emphasis on 
housing, food, and consumer goods, and the changes in 
the collective farm system since 1954 have had several 
motivations, but public sentiment for greater personal se- 
curity and a fuller share of the emoluments of their labor 
have certainly been key factors in the regime’s decisions. 

While increased public criticism may be beneficial to 
the leaders in permitting them to tap more successfully 
the reservoir of pu’ c energies, it may also tend to erode 
the centralist discipline and élan of the party, on which 
the authority of the party elite ultimately rests. A local 
party official, though not dependent upon popular approv- * 


31°V. I. Popova, Sotsialisticheskaia Zakonnost V Deyatelnosti 
Mestnykh Sovetov, Moscow, 1954, p. 56. 
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al for his position, will find the pressures of criticism 
from below a more important calculation in his decisions. 

Moreover, once set in motion, an upsurge of popular 
participation might be difficult to control. The com- 
monly-accepted but unspoken ground rules of public 
criticism are that comment must be non-political in na- 
ture and directed only against local aberrations of an all- 
wise national policy; yet encouragement of more out- 
spoken comment, in a fluid situation where alterations in 
administrative methods and procedures are taking place, 
undoubtedly raises the temptation to stretch the rules, to 
cross the line between criticism of the implementation of 
policies and criticism of the policies themselves. That 
this is true is indicated by the alarms sounded against 
“subversive” criticism in the party press during 1956-57, 
and reports even of occasional strikes and slowdowns. 
Party apprehension over such excesses was evident in 
Partiinaia Zhizn’s statement on the eve of the 1957 local 
elections: ‘‘. . . it is not excluded that certain enemy anti- 
Soviet elements will try to utilize the election campaign 
to slander the Soviet system.’’*? 

Any such open manifestations of local discontent prob- 
ably can be prevented from coalescing into a dangerous, 
widespread resentment that could threaten the existence 
of the system. Yet there is a long term danger that, unless 
criticism is closely regulated, it may gradually undermine 
the claim of the party elite to omnipotence as the guard- 
ian and interpreter of the Communist scriptures and as 
the infallible leader in setting and enforcing the goals of 
society. 


The potential long-range effects of increased public 
criticism are of course a matter of speculation. For the 
foreseeable future, popular participation will continue in 


82“Uluchshat Rabotu Mestnykh Sovetov Deputatov Tradia- 
shchikhsia,” Partiinaia Zhizn, No. 2 (January), 1957, p. 9. 


its role as a controlled instrument of the regime, the use- 
fulness of which far outweighs any innate threat it may 
represent. The reduction of arbitrary terror, the transfer 
of some functions to mass organizations, the attempts to 
enliven the moribund soviets, the encouragement of pub- 
lic criticism of the state bureaucracy, and doctrinal modi- 
fications about the withering away of the state, have not 
altered the fact that popular participation is essentially 
manipulated and carefully circumscribed by the regime. 
Participation is limited primarily to the grass-roots in 
villages, ratons, boroughs and cities. Mass-organization 
work is directed at local problems, or perhaps more pre- 
cisely at local manifestations of national problems. The 
people have not been afforded any choice over their des- 
tiny, for true choice involves the ability to dissent. The 
restricted “‘right’’ to criticize a local bureaucrat, and on 
rare occasions even to reject his appointment, is of a 
totally different dimension from the right to propose 
alternate candidates and policies and to organize and 
agitate for their election. Public participation, Soviet 
style, remains fundamentally non-political. 

It is the vote and the ability to express opposition 
meaningfully which constitute the nexus of a democratic 
political system. The monolithic party is the matrix of 
the Soviet political structure. It is indicative of the op- 
eration of totalitarian ‘“democracy’’ that increased popu- 
lar participation has been ordered from the top, and that 
the extent of its implementation will depend on how in- 
tently it is pushed by the leadership and nurtured by the 
centrally-disciplined local party cadres. Perhaps Khru- 
shchev’s new course can best be summed up in the differ- 
ence between control through fiat and control through 
persuasion. The party elite remains the motive force in 
society, but instead of the outright imposition of iron- 
clad and all-embracing regulations, it employs gentler 
prodding and subtler techniques to achieve its aims, hold- 
ing the stick in ready reserve. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


"Socialist Transformation’ 


in the Countryside 


ONE OF THE CHIEF GOALS of the postwar Commu- 
nist regimes in Eastern Europe was the “‘socialist recon- 
struction’”’ of agriculture after the Soviet model created 
by Stalin. During the drive to realize this goal, how- 
ever, many obstacles were encountered, and as a result 
three fundamentally different approaches to the “‘social- 
ist transformation of the countryside” can at present be 
distinguished. The first method, now followed by all 
the satellite countries with the exception of Poland, is a 
more or less schematic imitation of the forced admin- 
istrative collectivization which Stalin carried out in the 
Soviet Union. The second course is the one adopted by 
the Polish Communists, who have rejected the idea of 
forced collectivization and instead have devised a mixed 
system of “persuasion” and material-technical incentives. 
The third approach can be found in Yugoslavia, where 
the idea of material incentives has actually become the 
basis of Communist agricultural policy. It should be 
stressed, however, that the Polish as well as the Yugoslav 
Communists, despite their divergence from the basic 
principles of Soviet agricultural policy, continue to cling 
to the ultimate aim of a collectivized agriculture. 

The economic and political difficulties recently experi- 
enced in most East European countries as a result of the 
reintroduction of Stalinist collectivization policies some 
three years or so ago seem to have given rise to doubts 
about the correctness of the path that has been followed. 
At the conference of Communist leaders in Moscow in 
February 1960, where agricultural problems were the 
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principal topic of discussion, the Soviet leadership adopt- 
ed a position of ‘‘non-interference’—-a refuge often 
taken by the Kremlin in the face of serious difficulties. 
Consequently, the satellite parties reacted to the Moscow 
discussions in a very disparate manner. The East Ger- 
man Communists interpreted the conclusions of the con- 
ference as giving a green light for the “completion of 
the socialist transformation of agriculture’, whereas the 
Hungarian party stopped its collectivization drive “until 
further notice’. The Polish Communists simply con- 
tinued on their charted course. 


Nature of the Problems 


There can be no doubt that agriculture in Eastern 
Europe is beset with deepseated problems which have 
been in urgent need of solution since before the last 
war. Even democratic governments, if they were allowed 
to function in this part of Europe today, would have to 
undertake fundamental reforms in this field. The prob- 
lem 1s, first of all, one of production, of how to satisfy 
the requirements of the satellite national economies for 
agricultural products. Secondly, as a result of the in- 
crease in population and the postwar division of arable 
land into small plots, there also arose the broader prob- 
lems of social and economic balance. Had the East 


European countries been satisfied with their pre-World 


War II economic standards, these problems would not 
have presented themselves in such acute form. As it 
happened, however, the industrialization programs 
which all of them had embarked upon had gradyallly 
pushed the proportion of the population employed in 
non-agricultural occupations to 50 percent or higher, 
thus creating the need for a sharp rise in agricultural 
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productivity. To stimulate production and keep the 
market adequately supplied, the Communists had a choice 
of resorting either to economic incentives or to coercion. 
From the very beginning they chose the second alterna- 
tive. 

However, neither in the Soviet Union nor later in 
the satellites did the consumption requirements of the 
population constitute the principal reason for collectivi- 
zation. The primary consideration was political, for 
Stalin knew full well that unless he destroyed the tradi- 
tional system of agricultural production based on an in- 
dependent peasantry, the party could never control the 
countryside. He also knew that without tight political 
control of agriculture, he could not exploit the peasantry 
as a source of “primary accumulation” (7.e., the differ- 
ence between the state’s purchase and retail prices for 
agricultural products), which during the early period of 
industrialization had been the principal source of in- 
vestment funds. Finally, the principle of collectiviza- 
tion reflected also the traditional belief of Marxist in- 
tellectuals in Russia and elsewhere that merely by enlarg- 
ing the size of economic units (7.e., the farms) and intro- 
ducing modern farm machinery and technology, agricul- 
tural production could be transformed into a quasi-in- 
dustrial process. 


Stalin, of course, succeeded in his potitical aim and 
collectivized Soviet agriculture, but he did so at the cost 
of a disastrous decline in production. It was not until 
the middle 1950’s that total Soviet agricultural output 
again reached pre-World War I levels. The process was 
repeated in the satellite countries where, at the time of 
Stalin’s death, the Communists were still engaged in a 
hard struggle to collectivize the peasantry, with effects 
on output similar to those experienced earlier in the 
Soviet Union, Thus, Czechoslovakia has yet to regain its 
pre-World War II agricultural production level, while 
none of the other bloc countries has exceeded its 1939 
output by more than about five percent. 


Prescription and Reality 


The question arises why Khrushchev, who must surely 
be aware of the harm wrought by Stalinist agricultural 
policies in Eastern Europe, has nevertheless insisted on 
resuming and even accelerating the collectivization drive 
in most of the satellite countries. He has, after all, com- 
mitted the Soviet Union to an economic race with the 
West, and his ambition to surpass the United States in 
industrial production as well as in the standard of living 


1 Mlada Fronta, October 17, 1959. 


might be seriously compromised if East European agri- 
cultural productivity should deteriorate further and thus 
increase the drain on Soviet economic resources. 

Undoubtedly, ideological considerations have again 
played an important role; the success of the Communist 
system universally, not just in the Soviet Union, is at 
stake. But quite apart from this, the decisive considera- 
tion in the Soviet Premier's mind may well have been 
the much improved production record of wholly collec- 
tivized Soviet agriculture since 1953. 

It is important, however, to remember the background 
of the recent increases in Soviet agricultural output. 
These have been due, in part at least, to Khrushchev’s 
efforts to bring under cultivation large areas of virgin 
land where large-scale production by means of the full 
application of agricultural machinery is possible as well 
as economical. Unfortunately, the possibilities of apply- 
ing similar methods in the satellite countries are extreme- 
ly limited, as a good part of their territory is unsuited 
for large-scale operations and only an insignificant in- 
crease of arable acreage could be gained by improving 
marginal land not fully exploited at present. 

There is yet another reason for the recent upturn in 
Soviet agricultural production, and Khrushchev touched 
on it in his speech before the Hungarian Party Congress 
in Budapest in November 1959. He announced on that 
occasion that the cash income of Soviet collective farms 
had increased two-and-a-half times during the preced- 
ing six years. The improvement which this implies in 
the living standard of the Soviet farm population clearly 
reflects the importance placed upon material incentives 
in Soviet planning, and the relative success of these meas- 
ures in the Soviet Union recently has probably led 
Khrushchev to the conclusion that rapid collectivization 
can be achieved in the East European countries without 
serious repercussions on agricultural output, if only the 
peasants are offered sufficient economic inducements. 

A closer look at the not too distant past will show 
once again why Soviet methods are inapplicable to East 
European conditions. From the early 1930’s until Sta- 
lin’s death, Soviet peasants went through an ordeal of 
starvation, oppression and terror unmatched within re- 
cent history in any European country, and Soviet agricul- 
tural productivity consequently fell to the lowest level in 
Europe. Given such an inheritance, even a modest boost 
in material incentives and living standards was sufficient 
to provide a relatively powerful impetus to the Soviet 
peasant’s productivity. The individualistic East Euro- 
pean peasant, however, who continues to fight for inde- 
pendence, remains less susceptible to comparable induce- 
ments. The economic incentives offered the peasants by 
the satellite regimes, particularly in the years 1957-58, 
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were ineffective because the two aims which they were 
designed to achieve—improved productivity and more 
rapid collectivization—proved incompatible. Thus, 
while such measures as the replacement of compulsory 
deliveries by contract deliveries at better prices and the 
partial liberalization of the market for agricultural prod- 
ucts helped to improve output, they failed to stimulate 
the peasants to join collective farms. Indeed, particu- 
larly in those countries which lagged behind in their 
collectivization programs, they even strengthened the po- 
sition of the remaining independent farmers, since the 
Communists, in the interest of improved production, 
could not discriminate too harshly in favor of the 
collective farms. On the other hand, wherever the in- 
centive system was sharply oriented toward stimulating 
production within the collectivized sector—for instance, 
by price differentiation between compulsory basic deliver- 
ies and above-quota deliveries—it soon gave rise to seri- 
ous abuses, as well as to evidences of deficient party con- 
trol over the newly established collective farms. As a 
result, such differentiated price systems had to be levelled 
again—as happened in Czechoslovakia, for instance, at 
the beginning of this year. 


The Fruits of Collectivization 


Problems of price structure are indeed just as much a 
fundamental source of difficulty in satellite agriculture 
as they are in other sectors of Communist economies. 
Because most of the East European regimes rely to a 
certain extent on agriculture for the supply of industrial 
investment funds, they are limited in the range of ma- 
terial incentives they can offer the peasants. If they 
were to raise agricultural purchase prices too close to the 
level of retail prices, they would lose one of their im- 
portant sources of capital accumulation. This is par- 
ticularly true of the relatively underdeveloped countries 
such as Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, where a lack of 
investment funds is already visible. In the past, such 
capital deficiencies have been partially alleviated by So- 
viet credits, but the Kremlin is making it increasingly 
clearer that this source will not be available forever. 


It is not too surprising under the circumstances that 
Communist leaders have reverted to the conclusion that 
nothing short of the Stalinist policy of force and terror 
will bring the peasants into the collective farms; and they 
have sot hesitated to translate this conclusion into real- 
ity. The consequences of this policy are already becom- 
ing evident. 

In Czechoslovakia, for instance, inefficiency and lack 
of manpower on the collective farms have made the har- 
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vesting of crops a chronic and insoluble problem which 
in 1959 not even the forcible mobilization of non-agri- 
cultural workers, students and soldiers for farm work 
could overcome. The planned agricultural targets for 
1959 were not fulfilled, and President Novotny, the First 
Party Secretary, went so far as to describe last year as a 
“serious lesson” for Czechoslovak agriculture.? 


Hungary and Bulgaria have been facing particularly 
severe difficulties. Both countries reaped only average 
harvests last year, while neighboring Yugoslavia pro- 
duced a record crop under similar weathér conditions. 
Hungarian agriculture, indeed, has not recovered from 
the effects of the 1959 collectivization drive and seemed 
to be in a state of chaos early this year. 
the setbacks have been particularly serious in animal hus- 
bandry. After boasting in 1958 of their “successful 
completion of socialist reconstruction in the field of 
agriculture’, the Bulgarian Communists went a step 
farther and, following the Chinese model, began merg- 
ing their collective farms into larger units and liquidat- 
ing the private plots and livestock of their ko/khozniki. 
In 1959, however, serious shortages, particularly of meat 
and dairy products, began developing, and the party had 
to admit the failure of its ambitious plans. When final- 
ly the meat shortage assumed disastrous proportions this 
year, the regime decided to return the private plots to 
their owners, who were ordered to satisfy their meat and 
dairy requirements exclusively from such privately cul- 
tivated land.* 


In Bulgaria, 


' 


The only satellite country where agriculture is not in 
serious difficulties is Rumania. A recent New York 
Times report from Bucharest ¢ gives a partial explanation 


for this rare phenomenon: it now appears that the 


impressive figure of 75 percent of all arable land official- 


ly claimed to have been incorporated into the socialist — 


sector is very much exaggerated since it includes various ~ 


lower forms of peasant associations no longer in existence 
in other Communist countries. 


The Case of Poland 


Unlike their comrades elsewhere in the Eastern bloc 
the Polish Communists have decided in favor of an eco- 
nomic rather than political solution to their agricultural 


problem: that is to say, they have concentrated on in-— 


creasing agricultural production at the cost of political 
setbacks in their still acknowledged pursuit of socialized 


* Radio Prague, January 1, 1960. 
% Rabotnichesko Delo, May 11, 1960. 
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agriculture. After October 1956, virtually all collective 
farms in Poland were dissolved, compulsory deliveries 
were reduced, and a free market for agricultural products 
was reestablished. Soon thereafter Poland became the 
first East European country to increase its agricultural 
output. 

In spite of this improvement, however, the supply ot 
foodstuffs—meat in particular—could not keep up with 
the growing demand of the urban population, and the 
conclusion that Polish agriculture suffered from a deep- 
seated structural problem, that it was not enough to give 
the peasants a measure of freedom and let them simply 
pursue their tasks in the traditional way, finally be- 
came inescapable. The urgency of putting into effect a 
constructive development program became especially ap- 
parent under the unfavorable weather conditions of the 
last two years. The Second Plenum of the Party Central 
Committee held last summer therefore adopted a new 
program designed to introduce certain institutional re- 
forms and to promote mechanization and modern tech- 
nology in Polish agriculture. The reform is based on 
the transformation of the old “agrarian circles’ into 
public institutions through which the state would put 
agricultural machinery at the peasants’ disposal and help 
them improve cultivation methods. 


The results of the experiment have been rather dis- 
appointing thus far. The peasants have been unwilling 
to cooperate with the agrarian circles since they feel 
that the institution has been foisted on them by the gov- 
ernment and because the equipment now made available 
to them through the circles remains the property of the 
state. Many peasants are inclined to view the circles as 
a revival of the Stalinist machine tractor stations and the 
first step in a new collectivization campaign. This im- 
pression is further strengthened by the continued public 
adherence of the Polish government and party to the goal 
of a collectivized agriculture, and by the fact that for lack 
of reliable cadres the regime is forced to staff the circles 
with the same people who some years ago tried, success- 
fully or not, to drive the peasants into collectives. The 
party, on the other hand, is unwilling to relinquish its 
control of the circles because it well knows that under a 
system of self-management—as is customary in Western 
cooperatives—-they would soon become dominated by 
people hostile to the regime and the Communists would 
lose all political control of the countryside. 

The current Polish agricultural program is a typical 
product of the policy of half-measures carried out by 
Party First Secretary Wladislaw Gomulka since his ac- 
cession to power in 1956. The Polish peasant today has 
little incentive to invest in costly equipment and exert 


extraordinary effort when the economy of the country has 
so little to offer him in return. Here is probably the prin- 
cipal cause of the stagnation in Polish agriculture. The 
reestablishment of free agricultural markets has certainly 
helped, but the price differentials between agricultural 
products and industrial consumer goods remain too wide. 
In addition, consumer goods are in such short supply 
that even if the peasant earns a considerable cash in- 
come, he cannot find an adequate selection of goods to 
compensate him for his effort. The only approach to a 
solution of this problem is the institution of a rational, 
economy-wide price system based on the law of value. 


The Yugoslav Example 


Although precluded in Poland at the moment by po- 
litical considerations, a decisive step in this direction has 
already been taken in Titoist Yugoslavia. As a result, the 
Yugoslav Communists were in a position last year not 
only to report an excellent harvest, but also to announce 
the cessation of all imports of grain—a development 
which naturally enough provoked uneasy comments in 
neighboring satellite Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania. 
What is more, however, the Yugoslavs now appear to 
be on the way toward a practical solution of the funda- 
mental problems of East European agriculture. 

The chief promoter of the ‘‘new course” in Yugoslav 
agriculture has been Vladimir Bakaric, the Secretary of 
the Croation Communist Party. As far back as 1953, 
Bakaric came to the conclusion that while collectivization 
and mechanization may to a certain extent rationalize 
agricultural production, they do not necessarily increase 
it. Furthermore, he has argued that mechanization in it- 
self leads to a release of manpower in the countryside, 
and that in countries with a relatively small industrial 
base and a limited investment program this in turn re- 
sults in open or disguised unemployment because the 
existing industries are unable to absorb the manpower 
surplus. 

After the dissolution of collective farms in Yugo- 
slavia, Bakaric developed his program further. He con- 
cluded that under the conditions prevailing in the uncol- 
lectivized rural areas of Eastern Europe, the basic prob- 
lem is how to overcome the natural tendency of small 
cultivators toward autarchy and interest them in pro- 
ducing for the market. The answer lies, of course, in 
offering the peasants a sufficient assortment of consumer 
goods at prices based on sound economic criteria. Such 
a rational adjustment of the price structure has been 
carried out in Yugoslavia during the course of the past 
three or four years. 
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As far as mechanization is concerned, Bakaric now 
believes that it can fulfill its purpose only when the 
peasant himself becomes economically interested in the 
further intensification and rationalization of production. 
At that time the proper moment will have arrived for the 
state not only to provide the peasant with additional 
equipment, but also to organize large-scale production on 
a collective basis. Economic education designed to stimu- 
late such interest is now being carried on through the so- 
called ‘‘general agricultural cooperatives,” with which 
the independent peasants are associated on an individual 
basis. The Yugoslav peasantry still views the govern- 
ment’s agricultural program with a certain amount of 
distrust, but there is a very good chance that in time the 
regime’s approach will bring fruitful results. 


Conclusion 


The propaganda campaign currently being waged in 
the Soviet bloc against Yugoslavia’s ‘‘revisionist’’ agri- 
cultural policy reflects the uneasiness and lack of convic- 
tion with which the Moscow-dominated leaders view 
their accomplishments and prospects in the field of agri- 
culture. To a certain extent these doubts are probably 
nourished by the Kremlin’s own ambivalent attitude as 
to the proper course of agrarian policy in Eastern 
Europe. For ideological and political reasons, Khrush- 
chev would like to see concerted progress towards total 
collectivization—but not of course at the price of a dan- 
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gerous breakdown in production. As no one, however, 
has thus far come forward with a magic prescription for 
effectively combining a speedup in collectivization with 
increased production, Moscow has of late allowed the 
satellite regimes a certain amount of latitude in their pro- 
gramming. How long they will be able to enjoy this 
measure of discretionary authority is difficult to predict 
at this time. It is hard to imagine in any case how the 
Communist planners can afford to disregard the example 
of Bulgaria, and now also of East Germany, where com- 
plete collectivization, instead of ending a period of diffi- 
culties, has set off severe food supply crises. 


The East European countries can no longer delay a 
serious effort to increase their agricultural output. Their- 
populations are increasing, and the Soviet Union, al- 
ready overcommitted at home and abroad, is reluctant to: 
go on making up their agricultural deficits indefinitely. 
Moreover, neither Moscow nor the satellite regimes can 
afford major setbacks in East European standards of liv- 
ing, which not only would result in serious political diffi- 
culties, but would hamstring Khrushchev’s efforts to 
create the image of a prosperous Communist world suc- 
cessfully competing with the West. On the other hand, 


all the satellite parties with the exception of the Polish 


Communists are now too deeply committed to a policy of 
enforced collectivization to be able to retreat without 
suffering a heavy loss of prestige. Communist agricul- 
tural policy in Eastern Europe thus faces a dilemma for 
which no solution is in sight. 
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MR CRANKSHAW is probably the best-known living 
British journalist who writes on Soviet affairs; Mr. Salis- 
bury occupies the same position in the United States. 
The position Mr. Salisbury has attained was strikingly 
demonstrated when his interpretation of the reasons for 
the summit collapse was instantly echoed by a multitude 
of officials and newpapers throughout the land. In a 
country which boasts dozens of qualified specialists on 
the USSR and communism among academics, journalists, 
and free-lance writers, such an occurrence may be re- 
garded by readers of Salisbury’s last book as a puzzling 
calamity. 

To begin with, Mr. Salisbury sometimes writes shod- 
dily. For instance, he makes Karakorum the capital of 
the Mongolian “Golden Horde” (p. 211), whereas ac- 
tually the Horde was the section of the Mongol empire 
which had its capital in Russia. He speaks of superim- 


1 According to Salisbury, the ‘“‘army,” the Stalinists, and the 
“Chinese” forced Khrushchev to scuttle the summit meeting. 
Professor Alexander Dallin dubbed this theory ‘The Legend of 
the Chained Nikita” (New Leader, New York, June 20, 1960) 
—but sensationalism notoriously makes a more saleable article. 
See also ‘‘The Nature of Khrushchev’s Power,” by Richard Low- 
enthal, Problems of Communism, July-August 1960. 
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posing the hammer and sickle upon the Golden Horde’s 
‘yarlik” which means a khan’s grant of power, not 
some kind of insignia. He follows no single standard 
system of Cyrillic transliteration; yet this reviewer 
counted fourteen errors judged by any accepted system 
whatsoever. 

These, however, might be considered minor errors— 
perhaps endemic to journalistic reportage in general. 
But there are worse ones. Mr. Salisbury opens with four 
chapters contrasting the atmosphere of 1954 with that of 
1959 in Moscow and its environs—seeing therein ‘‘the 
decline of a police state.” A grimmer note is struck in 
discussing the position of the Jews. He passes next to 
comments on the misbehavior of Soviet youth, the 
Pasternak affair, and other literary and artistic develop- 
ments; much of this consists of interesting observations 
of his own and fair expositions of evidence gathered 
from other sources. From chapter ten, however, we are 
gently led into the area of politics, beginning with an 
idyllic chapter on Khrushchev, appropriately entitled 
‘Herdsman of the ‘Little Cows’.” The theme is furcher 
developed in a discussion of the politics of the party 
Presidium. Then the author takes us on his eastward 
journeys, with one chapter on Siberia and three on Mon- 
golia. In the third of these he comments on the Chinese 
Communists, and the succeeding chapters discuss “The 
Coming Conflict”—that is, between Russia and China. 
Next, a chapter on Khrushchev’s alleged struggle with 
reactionaries on press policy, and finally a look at “The 
Shape of the Future’—which turns out to be (or so 
Salisbury hopes) a Soviet-American alliance against Com- 
munist China. 

Mr. Salisbury cannot resist the journalist’s special 
pleading: “seeing is better than hearing’’—or, for that 
matter, reading. One can only pity the hapless journalist 
in the USSR today, who must see but is denied the 
chance of doing so, and who must thread his conclusions 
on a thin string of chance encounters, foreign colony 
gossip, and Soviet press comment. In fact, Mr. Salis- 
bury has not seev the meetings of the Presidium whose 
tenor he so confidently describes (pp. 155-56) or the 
machinations of the “army” and the “'Stalinists’ (pp. 
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171 and 175), to whom he was later to ascribe the 
“chaining of Nikita,’’ or the Chinese mainland to which 
he devotes a good deal of space. His remarks on these 
subjects are compounded of gossip exchanged by for- 
eigners in Moscow hotels, and little more. Actually some 
of his best pages are not straight reporting, but pure 
evocations of the way things may be, and there is a de- 
lightful five-page, purely imaginary, yet persuasive ac- 
count of the purchase of an expensive emerald by a 
privileged woman. 


IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE for Mr. Salisbury to “‘see”’ 
more, but perhaps he should have been more cautious 
in his forecasts. He predicted that Ignatov would suc- 
ceed Voroshilov (Brezhnev has since been given the 
post), and that the now fallen Kirichenko would follow 
Khrushchev; no matter, anyone can lose in that game. 
More seriously, one wonders on what basis he can justify 
his predictions that the presence in Moscow of former 
labor camp inmates will be a “barrier to the rise of a new 
police power” (p. 23); that in the struggle for artistic 
freedom “‘there could be only one outcome’’—success (p. 
126); that the alleged and very possibly real Soviet- 
Chinese conflict over Mongolia will end in “another 
change of alphabet’’ to Chinese—never mind that the 
language has no alphabet—(p. 240); that US recog- 
nition of Communist China would result in “‘first-class 
first-hand information on every step” of the regime, even 
though the trained (and frustrated) observers from other 
Western countries who have sat in Peking for a decade 
constitute only ‘dubious diplomatic missions” with noth- 
ing important to tell us (p. 287). 

Predictions, even implausible ones, may sometimes 
turn out right. What then shall we make of some of his 
conclusions about the past and the present? Is it really 
true that a Shostakovich operetta depicting the dreadful 
Moscow housing situation in what the author admits is 
fairy-tale style “faithfully represents what Cheremushki 
[a housing development] means to Moscow and its 
citizens” (p. 38); that Khrushchev’s “program is the 
program which the people support’? (this quoted ap- 
provingly from someone else), while Malenkov, whose 
popular promise of more consumer goods was damned by 
the Khrushchevites with the label of “rightist deviation,” 
is said to have been only “able,” though “tarred indelibly 
with deep guilt” in intra-party strife (p. 170); or that 
Khrushchev, who is generally thought to have accumu- 
lated some guilt himself in the purges in the Ukraine, 
did not have purges as his “job” (p. 151)? 

There are times when one wishes the author would 
agree with himself. We are told that ‘the Communist 
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government works on a theory of world affairs—the 
Marxist theory” (p. 259); yet a few pages later we are 
warned that it is time to “think of the world” not in 
terms of the Communist passion to transform it, but in 
terms of old-fashioned “‘geopolitics” (p. 275), which 
indeed is the theme of the book, if there is any. We are 
first given a picture of Salisbury forcing his way through 


garrulous Russians in a way which persuades him that — 


all Moscow has become a “‘chatterbox”’ (p. 14), and then 
we are told of “brutal and arbitrary” police interference 
in Russian contacts with foreigners (p. 27). These 
statements could have been amplified and reconciled, but 
the optimistic generalities are left pages away from the 
cautions. 

For the fundamental argument of To Moscow and 
Beyond is that Khrushchev is a peaceable, liberalizing 
chap who might be interested in a little two-power deal 
to divide the world in a way the American President 
could accept, and that, in view of Chinese Communist 
aggressiveness, the democratic powers—and in the first 
place the United States—would do well to devote to 
this possibility some “serious talk’’ (last line of book). 

It comes as no surprise that Mr. Salisbury believes 
that ‘‘the greatest defect of the Soviet system’ is the 
lack of a succession law (p. 165). If some American 
had written this of the Russia of Catherine II (with 
surely at least as much truth) just before Paul enacted 
such a law, what might have been Thomas Jefferson’s 
reply? Salisbury’s Russia is not a land where (upper- 
case) Communists are engaged in a permanent effort to 
extend their control over the rest of the planet and carry 
the people into (lower-case) communism, with untold 
past, present, and perhaps future casualties in body and 
spirit. It is a place where men who are a cross between 
earthy herdsmen and jovial American politicians try to 
pull backward bureaucrats ‘kicking and screaming into 
the twentieth century” (s/c), while American diplomats 
fumble and fail to make friends with these rugged but 
endearing souls. 


UNLIKE MR. SALISBURY, Mr. Crankshaw does not 
make representations on behalf of the virtues of “‘see- 
ing”; he sets about describing, as best he can, Soviet in- 
ternal developments under Khrushchev’s direction, seen 
or unseen. He tries to give his theme a broader setting 
than that of “thaw” vs. ‘freeze’, and indicates the large 
spectrum of problems which must be examined; he 
traces the struggle among Stalin’s heirs; he analyzes the 
new policies and new methods of Khrushchev; he ex- 
amines the dimensions of “the great thaw,” particularly 
with respect to literature; and he asks, finally, “What is 


it all about?” An appendix contains the text of the 
famous letter of the editors of Novyi Mir to Pasternak, 
rejecting Dr. Zhivago. 

Crankshaw makes some slips: he gives contradictory 
dates a few pages apart; he attributes the slogan ‘“‘neither 
war nor peace” to Lenin instead of Trotsky (p. 17); he 
mistakenly gives Lenin’s name to the Stalin Industrial 
_ Academy, which Khrushchev attended (p. 51); astonish- 

ingly, he states that the chief rapporteur at the 19th 
Party Congress was Khrushchev instead of Malenkov— 
actually it was Malenkov—and then devotes a page to 
explaining why (p. 35). On more fundamental points, 
however, he is generally reliable. On Soviet agricultural 
policy, the sovnarkhozy, and the “thaw,” for example, 
his comments are clear and convincing. Unlike Mr. 
Salisbury, he takes seriously the possibility that Khrush- 
chev might resume the use of terror in the USSR; he 
makes no incautious claims about Khrushchev’s popu- 
larity in the country; and he has no illusions about the 
imminent ‘‘withering away” of the police state or of the 
Communist Party. 

Nevertheless, his overall interpretation is hardly ex- 
empt from serious criticism. Indeed, many of the stric- 
tures that could be levelled against Khrushchev’s Russia 
have already been made in regard to the author's earlier 
writings. As he acknowledges, he has been challenged 
for “refusing to put the official Marxist-Leninist ideology 
into the forefront of Soviet society and life’ (p. 140); 
his reply is that the ideology is merely a “doctrinal rag- 
bag,” but then goes on to itemize the bag’s contents, 
which turn out to be some of the major Marxist-Leninist 
propositions. Most curiously, he characterizes the Soviet 
system as a way (‘“‘painful, brutal, and wasteful,’’ yet one 
that ‘‘suited Russians’) of ‘“‘propelling an extremely 
backward agrarian country into the middle of the indus- 
trial twentieth century’—a formulation which (irre- 
spective of its dubious validity and basic amorality) 
demonstrates that Mr. Crankshaw himself is hardly 
averse to dipping into the ‘doctrinal ragbag’’ of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

The author contrasts the degraded rural Russia, a 
noxious survival of ancient times, with the progressive 
urban Russia largely created by Stalin. He sees the de- 
graded rural types as a kind of standing offense to the 
Russian patriotism which is a major characteristic of 
the Communist leaders and of those ‘decent’ spirits who 
object to the methods but subscribe to the ends. More- 


over, he contends that ‘‘most Russians, in spite of the 
hot denials of refugees and ‘defectors, have a deep 
hankering after a stern, remote father-figure . . .” (p. 
70). By this route Mr. Crankshaw joins the school that 
sees communism as Russia’s sad, inevitable, and yet 
yearned-for destiny—a school that, in effect, justifies 
Stalinism on the ground that it was a phase which—in 
spite or perhaps even because of its cruelty—succeeded 
in “‘propelling” Russia “into the twentieth century,” 
from which the dark masses stubbornly hung back. For- 
tunately, three-quarters of Mr. Crankshaw’s book may be 
used with profit by those who refuse to charge the 
people of Russia with “hankering” after the system first 
imposed on them by force and maintained by the use 
of force without limit, and who do not accept the 
“inevitability” of the determined Communist effort 
which drove Russia clear off the road she was travel- 
ing toward a pluralistic society. 


Mr. Crankshaw is chiefly concerned with Soviet domes- 
tic developments. On foreign affairs, he dilates on the 
“silliness” of Western policy, which allegedly stems from 
the fact that no one has sat down and figured out that 
the Kremlin cannot really run the world (p. 145). One 
wonders if he would have suggested a refusal to resist 
Genghis Khan, or Hitler and the Japanese military, on 
the same grounds. He does not discuss recent Com- 
munist gains in various Asian, African, and Latin Amert- 
can countries; “Communist,” he says, is an ‘‘almost mean- 
ingless’” word, and, one might add, possibly all those 
countries want propulsion into the twentieth century too. 
Happily, having neither studied nor visited China, he 
abstains from telling us all about it, an example others 
could afford to imitate. 


THE JACKET OF To Moscow and Beyond quotes the 
American journalist John Gunther to the effect that Mr. 
Salisbury’s is ‘‘a first-rate book about Russia by a first- 
rate man.” First-rate men among students of Soviet 
affairs, as among other groups, are rare. Mr. Crankshaw’s 
book is certainly more penetrating, and if he thinks we 
are dealing not with communism but with Mother Rus- 
sia (Mr. Salisbury gives us Mother China, too), his view 
is shared to some degree by many Western statesmen past 
and present and, one fears, by the considerable section of 
the reading public which derives its conceptions of the 
Soviet Union from such books as these. 
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Communism in Asia 


A Short History of Communism in East Asia, 
By Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy. 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1957. 


Communism in South East Asia: A Political Analysis, 
by J. H. Brimmel. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1959. 


Communist China and Asia: Challenge to 
American Policy, by A. Doak Barnett. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960. 


Marxism in Southeast Asia: A Study of Four Countries, 
by Frank N. Trager 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1959. 


Reviewed by Gene D. Overstreet 


AS THE SHELF OF VOLUMES dealing with Soviet 
and Communist policy in individual Asian countries has 
grown more ample, broader surveys of communism in 
the region as a whole have shown a proportionate rise 
in quality. Earlier compilations, such as Robert Payne’s 
Red Storm Over Asia (Macmillan, New York, 1951) 
and O. O. Trullinger’s Red Banners Over Asia (Beacon, 
Boston, 1951), were very weak beginnings in the cate- 
gory of general surveys. By comparison, the later works 
have shown steady improvement both in the corpus of 
information and in the sophistication of analysis. 
Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy’s A Short History of 
Communism in East Asia stands at approximately mid- 
point in this development. Originally published in 
Great Britain in 1957, it is an introductory survey of 
the development of Soviet and Communist policy with 
respect to the countries of East Asia—and its American 
title notwithstanding—also South and Southeast Asia. 
The author’s intent is to “outline the main developments 
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in the rise of nationalism and in the spread of commu- 
nism in this area, to indicate how and why these develop- 
ments came about, and to interpret Communist tactics 
and strategy in these strategically important and heavily 
populated regions in the light of world affairs in general 
and of Russian politics and policies in particular.” He 
is more successful in the first of these purposes than in 
the other two. 

For many years a news correspondent in prewar Japan, 
Captain Kennedy displays considerable primary knowl- 
edge of that country and evidently engaged in much 
secondary research on the other countries of the area. 
His narrative is vivid and, for the most part, scrupulously ' 
accurate. It should be added, however, that his sources , 
are, with rare exceptions, generally available English- 
language books, that he neglects some highly relevant 
items and makes virtually no use of journal material. 
Further, he is on occasion curiously negligent, as for 
example when he reports that at the second Congress of 
the Comintern both Lenin and Roy ‘“‘emphasized the role 
of the national liberation movement as a mighty factor in 
the struggle against imperialism” (p. 121), making no 
mention whatever of the crucial disagreement between 
the two men over the nature and role of the “national 
liberation movement.” 

The author's fulfillment of his other stated purposes 
is much more deficient. He does not analyze systemat- 
ically how the Asian Communist parties were influenced 
either by their indigenous environments or by the context 
of international communism. He also displays a lack 
of easy familiarity with Communist theory and frequently 
digresses from his narrative to indulge in anti-Commu- 
nist polemics. Finally, he at times manifests a bias 
against certain non-Communist nationalist movements in 
Asia, as for instance when he condemns the Indian 
National Congress for its readiness to ‘‘pander to the 
more extreme elements.” (p. 225) 


MORE DESERVING of serious attention from special- 
ists is J. H. Brimmell’s Communism in South East Asia: 
A Political Analysis. Based on field experience (the — 


author was formerly in the service of the Government 
of Malaya), on intensive research in American as well 
as British library collections, and consultations with 
specialists on particular Southeast Asian countries, the 
book is a prodigious accomplishment as a survey of 
Communist theory and practice in the context of diplo- 
matic and political history. The time span is about 
1917-1958, with introductory incursions into the earlier 
development of Marxist-Leninist thought and of South- 
east Asian nationalism; the countries covered -re Burma, 
Thailand, French Indochina and its independent suc- 
cessor states, Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines, 
besides which there is some supplementary discussion 
of the development of Chinese and, to a lesser degree, of 
Indian communism. The amplitude of detail is impres- 
sive, the analysis frequently acute and always stimulat- 
ing, and the degree of distortion or oversimplification— 
considering the scope of the undertaking—remarkably 
slight. In some passages the author contributes fresh 
data derived from native informants and, evidently, from 
confidential government documents. 

Specialists, however, may find some aspects of the 
study rather shallow. On the thought of Mao Tse-tung, 
for example, it gives only a rather superficial summary 
of two of Mao’s main writings; and it is generally true 
that the author, in his discussions of Communist theory, 
tends to select too few documents and subject them to 
too much—sometimes irrelevant—textual analysis. Fur- 
ther, he is somewhat ambiguous on the relation of 
Maoism to Leninism and the role of Maoism in Asian 
Communist evolution. He observes that Maoist strategy 
for the “new democratic’ phase of Communist revolu- 
tion is merely a repetition of Lenin’s formulae of 1905, 
but on the other hand he speaks of Mao’s “peculiar 
strategic ideas” and concludes that ‘Maoist strategy 
accomplished for China what Leninism had accomplished 
for Russia.” (pp. 133-137) A more refined analytical 
approach, involving precise: distinctions between strategy 
and tactics, would have made for a clearer treatment 
of such questions of Communist doctrine, but the author 
makes no reference to, or apparent use of, recent contri- 
butions in this particular field, such as John Kautsky’s 
very useful volume, Moscow and the Communist Party 
of India. 

As a further example of the author’s somewhat fuzzy 
treatment of ideological questions, he states at one point 
in his book (p. 137) that Maoism, in conjunction with 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism, ‘‘is the real determinant 
of the Asian variant of communism,” whereas he later 
States (p. 395) that the “contemporary course of action 
favored by the Communist Parties of the region is the 
establishment of coalition governments by legal meth- 


ods, along the lines followed by the Indonesian Commu- 
nist leader Aidit.’’ But this course bears little resem- 
blance to Maoism in its most important tactical aspects. 
In regard to forms of organization, the Indonesian CP 
utilizes the coalition tactic, or the united front from 
above, which resembles the tactics of “people’s democ- 
racy” as they emerged in Eastern Europe in 1945-1948, 
rather than those of Mao’s “new democracy.” As far as 
forms of action are concerned, Indonesian Communist 
policy stresses a peaceful parliamentary struggle for 
power, and in this respect it resembles neither “‘people’s”’ 
nor ‘‘new democracy.” 

Moreover, in his closing pages the author hazards the 
conjecture that the Southeast Asian Communist Parties, 
instead of rigidly adhering to Maoism, are likely to gen- 
erate fresh adaptations of Marxism to their own indige- 
nous environments—syntheses such as a ‘Marxist Bud- 
dhism and Marxist Islam.” 


THE ROLE OF CHINESE COMMUNISM in the over- 
all development of Asian communism is also examined 
in A. Doak Barnett’s Communist China and Asia: Chal- 
lenge to American Policy. This, however, forms only 
a part of his broadly comprehensive volume, which was 
prepared in consultation with a study group of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. The book first sketches 
briefly the nature of Communist China’s political system 
and then analyzes the major foundations and instru- 
ments of its foreign relations: 7.e., the influence of ideol- 
ogy upon its external expectations and goals; the 
economic and military power factors underlying Chinese 
diplomacy; diplomatic tactics and methods of subversion 
through the use of local Communist Parties, ethnic 
groups, and the overseas Chinese; and the techniques 
of foreign economic policy. It continues with a discus- 
sion of the nature of Chinese Communist relations with 
non-Communist Asian states and with the Communist 
bloc. Finally, it closes with a consideration of the result- 
ing problems for American foreign policy—indeed, the 
author’s particular concern with these problems pervades 
the book as a whole. In view of its scope and quality, 
it is an indispensable companion volume to similar 
comprehensive studies of Soviet foreign policy. 

All these various aspects of Mr. Barnett’s book can- 
not be touched on in this review, but in particular the 
sections on the relation of Chinese to Asian communism 
serve to illustrate the great resources of knowledge that 
can be mobilized through collaboration between a spe- 
cialist author and a study group combining a variety of 
competences. In addition to his general discussion of 
China’s role in Asian communism, the author provides 
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an appendix containing short histories of the relations 
between Peking and individual Asian Communist Par- 
ties. He concludes that, while Moscow remains the 
source of general directives for the bloc as a whole, 
Peking’s influence on the Asian parties is extensive and 
increasing. Under an apparently cooperative arrange- 
ment, he says, “Moscow continues to be the primary 
headquarters of the worldwide Communist movement, 
but Peking’s role appears, in effect, to have become that 
of a regional headquarters.” (p. 158) 


ONE COMMON SHORTCOMING of these and other 
general surveys of Asian communism is that, except in 
the case of China, they do not give sufficiently detailed 
treatment to the impact upon individual Asian Commu- 
nist Parties of their respective indigenous environments. 
While both Kennedy and Brimmell declare their intent 
to include this dimension in their portrayal of the Asian 
Communist movements, they do not in fact do so more 
than cursorily. This failure seems attributable primarily 
to a parallel tendency to neglect this dimension even in 
specialized studies of particular Asian parties. Thorough 
analysis of these parties would necessarily comprehend 
their interaction with both their international and their 
national environments, and hence would take into 
account not only their overt and central operations but 
also their internal and local operations. 

A useful corrective to the tendency just referred to is 
supplied by Frank Trager and his associates in their 
volume, Marxism in Southeast Asia: A Study of Four 
Countries. This work includes introductory and conclud- 
ing essays written by Trager, and intervening chapters 
on Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, and Indonesia, written 
by John S. Thomson, David A. Wilson, I. Milton 
Sacks, and Jeanne S. Mintz, respectively. Its purpose 
is to inquire into the interaction between Marxism: (pri- 
marily communism) and indigenous institutions. How- 
ever, the authors of the specialized chapters address 
themselves to this analytical task with varying degrees 
of effectiveness: some of them, indeed, concentrate 
almost exclusively on tracing the historical development 
of Marxist parties in the countries with which they are 
dealing. Nevertheless, to a greater or lesser degree, 
there is an attempt in each chapter to judge the com- 
patibility of Marxism with local culture and traditions, 
and to evaluate the influence which Marxist ideas and 
organizations have had, or are having, on the formation 
of transitional institutions on the road to modernization 
of the indigenous social systems. 

The conclusion most generally agreed upon by the 
contributing authors is that, while communism adapted 
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itself effectively to the revolutionary nationalist phase of 
Asian modernization, it has not yet succeeded in proving 
itself of equal relevance for the Asian peoples in the 
more recent stage of political independence. Lenin 
accomplished the adaptation of Marxism to nations as 
well as classes, but no Communist theoretician since 
Lenin has accomplished its adaptation to the primary 
social forces in underdeveloped countries. These forces, 
in their Indian variant, are ‘‘casteism,’’ ““communalism” 
and “‘regionalism’’—that is, organic social subdivisions 
such as the clan, caste, village, and religious and ethnic 
movements. To the extent that communism continues 
to regard the underdeveloped countries in terms of the 
orthodox Western concept of class, and to base political 
action upon this concept, it will remain profoundly alien 
to these societies and relatively ineffectual in influencing 
their modernization. 

It might be added, however, that although the Com- 
munist model of political action appears definitely in- 
compatible with indigenous reality in the underdeveloped 
nations, the case is not so clear when it comes to the 
Communist model of governmental organization. The 


~ 


Communist form of government in its broadest features 


—namely, elite policy-making coupled with mass partici- 
pation in the execution and adjudication of policy—may 
well appear quite appropriate to Asians from the stand- 
point of achieving rapid modernization, at the same time 
that it has great mass appeal to a semi-educated elec- 
torate by seeming to promise a kind of political partici- 
pation most meaningful to them. 


CURRENT COMMUNIST STRATEGY in Asia is, in 
conclusion, the four-class strategy first enunciated by 
Lenin and since applied in East European “‘people’s 
democracy” and Mao’s “new democracy.” Under this 
strategy, the Communists seek to mobilize four main 
classes of the body politic—proletariat, peasantry, petty 
bourgeoisie, and middle bourgeoisie—not directly against 
capitalism per se, but rather against foreign capitalist 
‘imperialism’ and its indigenous agents (comprador 
and monopoly capitalists). 

Within the framework of the four-class strategy, 
Communist tactics in Asia are extremely variable. In 


the field of organizational tactics, the Asian parties may 


sometimes employ the united front from above in an 
effort to achieve formal entry into coalition governments, 
as presently is the case in Indonesia. At other times 
they may employ the united front from below tn an 
attempt to undermine rival parties from within and 


eventually draw their members into a single united 


party under Communist leadership (whether it calls 


tell 


itself Communist or by some other name). Finally, they 
may employ both tactics simultaneously, as in India, 
forming coalitions with local and regional parties on 
the one hand and attacking the main national party on 
the other. 

In regard to the other main tactical question, that of 
forms of action, the Communist Parties in free Asia are, 
for the time being, generally pursuing parliamentary 
methods of achieving power. They will continue to 
utilize them, in Mr. Barnett’s opinion, so long as China 
and the Soviet Union benefit from coexistence; but they 
have by no means disavowed violent methods and indeed 
still resort to them sporadically. 

There have recently been some signs in Soviet aca- 
demic journals (where the first inklings of a switch in 
strategy or tactics usually appear) of a more critical view 
of the neutralist bourgeois governments of Asia. There 
have been similar signs in the behavior of the Chinese 
Communists. It may be conjectured that international 


Communist policy for Asia is, perhaps, now going 
through a phase analogous to that of 1946-1947—a 
phase of confusion and indecision, probably resulting 
in part from discord within the Communist camp. In 
1946-47, the Soviet leadership was apparently under 
pressure from militant elements in the Communist 
camp, led by the Yugoslav party, to adopt the three-class 
anti-capitalist strategy and violent revolutionary tactics; 
and even though the Yugoslavs were expelled, the mili- 
tant viewpoint largely prevailed and influenced certain 
Asian Communist Parties toward the radical revolution- 
ary tactics that they pursued in 1948-1949. Although 
circumstances today differ in many obvious respects from 
those of the immediate postwar period, the possibility 
nevertheless suggests itself that the Chinese Communists 
are now sparking a similar drive within the Communist 
bloc for greater militancy, and that these pressures might 
well produce similar repercussions among the Commu- 
nist Parties of free Asia. 


EN ROUTE TO UTOPIA 


In the past few years, and particularly since the 21st Party Congress in January-February 
1959, the Soviet press has devoted a great deal of attention to the question of the “transition to 
communism.” According to Soviet spokesmen—foremost amonlg' them Khrushchevy—Soviet so- 
ciety, having consolidated its “‘socialist’’ gains, is finally on the way toward the achievement of 
complete, full-blown ‘“‘communism.” 


But what precisely 7s communism? How did the founding fathers of the Communist move- 
ment conceive of it; what changes, if any, have their visions undergone at the hands of the 
rulers of the Soviet state; and what, specifically, do the current leaders and theorists of Soviet 
communism have to say about the ultimate society toward which they are striving? More im- 


portantly, what is the relationship between the theories and the actual trends of Soviet develop- 
ment—do the latter actually confirm the first, or is there a chasm, as so often in the past, between 
promise and performance ? 


These are some of the questions to which the following (November-December) issue of 
this journal will be devoted. The articles will deal with Marxist theories on the nature of 
communism, the current prognostications, the role of the party as it is now envisioned, the 
function of the social sciences in shaping ‘‘the new Soviet man,” and some pertinent economic 
developments. Readers interested in obtaining copies of this special issue are advised to 
address their requests in advance, either to the nearest USIS post (if overseas), or to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (See 
inside back cover for list of overseas posts.) 
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Notes and Views 


Who Pulled the Trigger? 


Soviet Historians and the Origins of World War IT 


ALTHOUGH KHRUSHCHEV’S CRITICISM of the 
influence of the personality cult on the work of Soviet 
historians might have been taken as a harbinger of better 
things to come, all indications are that the Soviet ap- 
proach to recent history has undergone no fundamental 
change from what it was in Stalin’s day. There is a good 
reason for this. To take a Marxist view, each ideology 
produces its own brand of history, and the tasks of 
Soviet historians remain basically unchanged because 
there has been no change in the fundamental ideological 
motivations and practical purposes of Soviet communism. 
Communist historians have always had the primary task 
of interpreting the past so as to justify the present. This 
duty toward the regime which nurtures them has not 
altered. 

For some time now there has been a concerted attempt 
on the part of Soviet historians to bolster the regime’s 
propagandist interpretation of the origins of World War 
II with documentary evidence. The Munich crisis of 
1939, of course, provides ample scope_for accusations 
against the Western democracies, and Communist his- 
torians have built up a case seeking to prove that the 
British and French governments, aided by President 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, conspired with Hitler to turn 
Germany’s expansion eastward, and deliberately sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia to the Nazis as a base for use against the 
USSR. In the fall of 1958 a collection of documents on 
the Munich crisis was published simultaneously in Mos- 
cow and Prague,! and a book by a British Marxist (and 
pro-Soviet) historian also came out in London, sum- 
marizing and commenting on the issue for Western 
readers.” 

The case which the Communists seek to make is 
simple. The published documents concentrate on show- 


1 New Documents on the History of Munich, Orbis, Prague, 
1958. 

* Andrew Rothstein, Munich Conspiracy, Lawrence & Wishart, 
London, 1958. 
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ing that the Western democratic powers feared the pos- 
sible long-term effects of Soviet action in Central 
Europe, thus implying that they regarded Hitler as a 
lesser danger than Stalin. Subsequent developments show 
that these fears were not unfounded. Nevertheless there 
is really no counter-argument to the Soviet thesis that 
in 1938 fear of the Bolshevik bogey did unduly sway 


the Western powers and made them more amenable to 


Hitler’s demands. 

The Soviet documents and Mr. Rothstein’s book ‘also 
try to show that the Czechoslovak government, Benes 
in particular, refused to consider the possibility of fight- 
ing Hitler with the USSR as their only ally. It is true 
that Benes had some doubts about the wisdom of joint 
action with the Soviet Union, fearing that this would 
provide right-wing circles in Western Europe with an 
excuse for pressing their governments to abandon 
Czechoslovakia and for launching an anti-Bolshevik 
crusade which would be at least partly directed against 
Czechoslovakia. General Syrovy, appointed Premier by 
Benes at the height of the Czech-German crisis, told 
John Wheeler-Bennett, whose report of these events is 
more reliable than most: 


We shall fight the Germans, either alone, or with you and 
the French, but we don’t want the Russians in here. 
should never get them out.* 


In canvassing the possibility of being reduced to 
fighting the Germans with the USSR as their sole ally, 
the Czechoslovak leaders were doing little more than 
explore a hypothetical situation. Czechoslovakia was 
allied with both France and the USSR under a tripartite 
security treaty which provided that, if Czechoslovakia 
were attacked, both France and the Soviet Union would 
go to her aid, but that if either of these two powers 
failed to act, the other would be released from its treaty 


3 J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Munich, Prologue to Tragedy, *Mac- 


millan. London. 1948. pp. 81-82. 


We 


: 


t 
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obligation. In the absence of French readiness to fight 
Germany in 1938, the Soviet Union could not be asked 
to take action singlehanded, but there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Russians expressed their readiness to fulfill 
their commitment to aid in Czechoslovakia’s defense if 
the French also could be brought to oppose Hitler. In 
that sense the USSR remained loyal to the treaty of 
alliance, and it was the French Government which went 
back on its contract. 


THE EVIDENCE SUPPORTING this conclusion 
seems incontrovertible. There is the speech by the then 
Soviet Ambassador in Washington, A. A. Troyanovsky, 
who said on May 5, 1938: ‘““We are ready with France to 
defend Czechoslovakia in the event of an aggression.’’4 
There is, above all, Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinov’s statement to the League of Nations Assembly 
on September 21, 1938, that the Soviet Government had 
assured Prague that the USSR was prepared to aid 
Czechoslovakia “if France, loyal to her obligations will 
render similar assistance.” ® Ten years later, in 1948, the 
Soviet Government published the exchanges which took 
place on this occasion between the Soviet Ambassador in 
Prague, Alexandrovsky, and the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment.® According to these documents, Alexandrovsky 
told the Czechs that the USSR would honor the tripar- 
tite treaty if France would do the same. Litvinov’s 
statement at Geneva, mentioned above, was made the 
following day and repeated the gist of instructions 
which he had himself sent to Alexandrovsky. The doc- 


uments further indicate that Alexandrovsky advised 


Benes that the USSR, acting as a member of the League 
of Nations, would support Czechoslovakia if the latter 
should request the Council of the League to apply 
Articles 16 and 17 of the League Covenant. (Article 
16 provided for the application by League members 
of punitive measures, or “sanctions”, against any mem- 
ber nation held guilty of aggression against another in 
defiance of a League-proposed settlement. Article 17 
extended this provision to cases in which the aggressor 
nation was a non-member, and was applicable to the 
German-Czech crisis because Germany had already with- 
drawn from the League.) 

It is at this point, however, that the Communists 
begin to spoil their excellent case. They attempt to 
interpret Alexandrovsky’s pledge of Soviet support in 
the event of an appeal to the League as proof that the 
USSR was prepared to aid Czechoslovakia regardless of 
French action. When these documents were published 


4 Documents for 1938, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, Vol. I, p. 315. 

"Verbatim Record of the 19th Ordinary Session of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1938, pp. 12-13. 

© Documents and Materials relating to the Eve of the Second 
World War, Moscow, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 203-04. 


in 1948, of course, the floodtide of anti-Western propa- 
ganda in Czechoslovakia was at its peak, and the whole 
Munich episode was the Communists’ most telling argu- 
ment for a strengthening of Czechoslovakia’s association 
with the USSR. But to argue that Alexandrovsky’s 
statement promising Soviet backing of League action 
under Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant represented 
an unconditional offer of Soviet aid, which Benes re- 
jected out of hand, is to distort the facts and to ignore 
the limitations of the League of Nations. Surely, the 
Soviet Government knew that such a promise meant 
nothing since the likelihood of an effective application 
of League sanctions against an aggressor in 1938 was 
virtually nil in the light of the organization’s previous 
failures (Manchuria, Ethiopia, Austria, Lithuania, efc.). 
Furthermore, any decision by the League Council to 
apply sanctions would have been impossible in any case 
without British and French support. Hence Alexan- 
drovsky’s offer to Benes was, in effect, a mere repetition 
of the known Soviet stand that the USSR would act in 


Czechoslovakia’s defense if France did. 


AWARE OF the basic weakness of their argument, the 
Communists have adduced further evidence purporting 
to show their determination to oppose Hitler at all costs 
and Benes’ duplicity in depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity to do so. This evidence was presented in retrospect 
by Klement Gottwald, the late leader of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party. Writing in 1949, he recalled 
that in the middle of May 1938 Stalin “told me plainly 
that the Soviet Union was ready to give military aid to 
Czechoslovakia even if France did not do so. . . Stalin 
directly commissioned me to transmit the content of the 
conversation to the then President Benes. And this I 
did.”* When this article was first published (it has 
since been republished in various documentary collec- 
tions), Benes was dead and there was no one in Czecho- 
slovakia who could challenge Gottwald’s testimony. 
Gottwald personally, the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, and the CPSU had a common interest in black- 
ening Benes’ reputation and in making propaganda 
points against the West, and this evidence, which is 
without substantiation from any other source, cannot be 
accepted on Gottwald’s word alone. 


Thus, all that the Communist historians have really 
succeeded in establishing is that the USSR did not try to 
welsh on its obligations under the 1935 tripartite treaty. 
This fact, indeed, has seldom been disputed. By implica- 
tion, of course, the Soviet documents serve to foster the 
view that Anglo-French appeasement of Hitler contrib- 
uted decisively to the outbreak of World War II. They 
have failed, however, to establish the existence of an 
anti-Soviet compact among the Western democracies, 


7 Pravda (Moscow), December 21, 1949. 
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Hitler and Benes, notwithstanding the employment of 
such dubious sources as Gottwald’s postwar recollec- 
tions. If there was indeed a plot to turn Hitler against 
Russia, why did it fail so dramatically in August 1939? 
Was it because the Soviet Union’s own conspiracy with 
the Nazis was so much more successful? 


DEALING WITH EVENTS still closer to the outbreak 
of the war, Communist historians allege another instance 
in which “historical truth” has been “systematically dis- 
torted by the West.”® In particular, they have pub- 
lished their own version of the record of the Anglo- 
French-Soviet military talks in Moscow in August 1939 
in an effort to prove that the Western powers were in- 
sincere in their professed desire to conclude an alliance 
with the USSR.® Khrushchev himself has summed up 
the Soviet argument: 


If in 1939, when the delegations of France and Britain were 
in the Soviet Union, the French and British had been more 
serious about the negotiations, there would have been no 
war.10 


The Soviet historians contend that the record of the 
military talks, as published in the official British collec- 
tion, is ‘‘abridged and tendentious.” 1! It is true that the 
British version contains summaries rather than a ver- 
batim record of the more technical exchanges, but on all 
essentials it is almost identical with the Soviet version.'? 
Indeed, there also are omissions in the allegedly full rec- 
ord published in Moscow, although they do not seem to 
be of momentous import. For example, both the Soviet 
and British versions, in listing the queries addressed to 
the Western delegations by: Voroshilov, include his ques- 
tion about French defense plans on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier. The Soviet version, however, completely ig- 
nores the French reply, whereas the British account 
quotes General Doumenc as saying that some of the 
200,000 Spanish Republicans in France might be used 
for this purpose.1% 

In the course of the August 1939 talks, Voroshilov 
constantly reiterated the valid point that the USSR 
could not undertake any military obligation to oppose 
German aggression unless there were some kind of ar- 
rangement for Soviet troops to enter and cross Polish 
and Rumanian territory. The Soviet historians Andre- 
yeva and Dmitriyeva, commenting on this aspect of the 


SM. Andreyeva and K. Dmitriyeva, writing in Mezhdunarod- 
nata Zhizn (Moscow), February-March 1959. 

9 Ibid, 

10 Interview with S. Groussard, in Le Figaro (Paris), March 
19, 1958. 

11 Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn. loc. cit. 

12 Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 (Third Se- 
ries, Vol. VII, London, 1954), pp. 561-93. (Hereafter cited 
as British Documents). 

13 [bid., p. 569. 
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talks 19 years later, accuse the British of playing for 
time while engaged ‘“‘in secret talks with Nazi Germany 
in the summer of 1939.”14 

This is a particularly fraudulent argument consider- 
ing the fact that arrangements for a Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact were already well under way when 
the Moscow military talks between the USSR and the 
British and French Governments began. Moreover, pub- 
lished Western documents contain nothing whatever to 
support the allegation of these Soviet historians that 
Britain sought to conclude with Germany “a far- 
reaching agreement on dividing the world.”!’ On the 
contrary, exchanges between London and Berlin at the 
time were mainly confined to British efforts at getting 
Germany and Poland to discuss their differences. The 
documents further underline Anglo-French recognition 
of the validity of Voroshilov’s point about the necessity 
of an arrangement permitting the entry of Soviet troops 
into Poland. The French particularly appear to have 

een desperately anxious to overcome Polish opposition 
to such an arrangement: according to the British docu- 
ments, General Gamelin, the French Commander-in- 
Chief, expressed himself with “great warmth concern- 
ing the folly of the Poles’ recalcitrance.” !® 

On the other hand, Jozef Beck, then Polish Foreign 
Minister, insisted that Voroshilov’s demand was only a 
subterfuge whereby the Soviet Union hoped to accom- 
plish in 1939 what it had failed to achieve in 1920.1% | 
This estimate of Soviet intentions proved to be not far 
from the truth, but whatever the motives behind Soviet 
insistence on the right to send troops into Poland as a 
condition for a military understanding with Britain and 
France, the Polish attitude on this issue did present an 
insurmountable obstacle to an accord. The French, hav- 
ing failed to overcome the opposition of the Polish Gov- 
ernment and General Staff, realized this and sought to 
evade the issue by instructing their military delegate in 
Moscow to inform the Russians that the French Gov- 
ernment’s reply to “the political question” concerning 
Soviet troops on Polish soil was “‘affirmative.”!% The 
British documents record a meeting between General 
Doumenc and Voroshilov on August 22, 1939, i.e., the 
day after the military talks had adjourned sine die and 
one day before the arrival of Nazi Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop in Moscow. It is clear from Doumenc’s note 
on this meeting that Voroshilov did not believe that the 
Poles would back France’s affirmative reply, and that in 
any case he also wanted a reply from the British Govern- 
ment, for which the British military mission in Moscow 
was still waiting. Doumenc himself realized the weak- 
ness of the French reply, which had been given, as it 


- 


14 Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn, loc. cit. 


15 Ibid. 

16 British Documents, p. 102. - 
17 [bid., p. 85. by 
18 [bid., p. 610 ff. : 


were, despite the Poles. Still, it is noteworthy that the 
published Soviet documents omit any record of Voro- 
shilov’s meeting with Doumenc or any mention of the 
fact that the French did at least produce some kind of 
reply to the Russians’ “political question.” 

At the final meeting of the military talks, Admiral 
Drax of Great Britain stated, according to the British 
official version: 


I agree with the Marshal’s [Voroshilov’s] suggestion that 
our meetings be adjourned, but I still have one thing to 
add: that I shall be surprised if we do not receive an answer 
to the political question before the 27th.1° 


The Soviet version of Drax’s remarks is identical with 
the above except for the last sentence, which reads: 


I shall be surprised if the reply to the political question is 
delayed.2° 


The date itself, August 27, is relatively unimportant 
and irrelevant from the British point of view. How- 
ever, the Russians perhaps hoped that its omission from 
their documentary version would help to establish the 
vague obscurity of the Western attitude, the whole 
burden of the Communist case in this instance being 
that the British and French used the Polish refusal to 
allow Soviet troops into Poland merely as a pretext for 
dragging out the talks inconclusively. The exchanges 
between Paris, London and Warsaw show, however, that 
the Western powers did their utmost to persuade the 
Poles to adopt a less intransigent attitude. 


BY PUBLISHING THE RECORD of the Anglo- 
French-Soviet military talks out of context and thus 
obscuring their interconnection with concurrent Soviet- 
German contacts, the Communists obviously hoped to 
cover up the fact that there had been collusion between 
Moscow and Berlin—that they themselves had been 
plotting with Hitler at the very moment that they were 
accusing the Western democracies of this self-same 
crime. For example, on June 29, 1939—several weeks 
after the first Soviet overtures had been made to the 
Nazi Government—Pravda published an attack by 
Zhdanov flatly accusing Britain and France of dragging 
their feet in strengthening political contacts with the 
USSR in the face of the German danger. 

_ The Soviet decision to come to terms with Hitler 
might perhaps have been defended on the ground that 
it was the outcome of a full appraisal by Moscow of the 
appeasement policies of the Western democratic powers, 
as exemplified by their conduct in the Spanish Civil War 
and again in the Munich crisis. Today, however, Soviet 
historians try to prove that the British and French 
wrecked the Moscow talks, and that in consequence of 


19 Thid., p. 593. 
20 Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn, loc. cit. 


their failure the USSR had to turn to Germany in order 
to avoid being completely isolated. Thus, the commen- 
tary published along with the Soviet documents relating 
to the military negotiations flatly states: 


In the course of the negotiations it became patently clear to 
the Soviet government that it could not depend on political 
and military cooperation with Britain and France. 


The commentary then refers to Soviet difficulties with 
the Japanese in the Far East and goes on: 


In these extremely unfavorable circumstances, in order to 
avert a joint anti-Soviet front of the imperialist powers . . 
the Soviet Union had no other choice but to accept Ger- 
many’s proposal and conclude a non-aggression pact with her 
in Moscow on August 23, 1939.21 


The above statement is patently false on at least two 
counts: first, it was the Soviet Government which made 
the first overtures to Germany for a non-aggression pact, 
not the other way around; second, these overtures were 
initiated long before the Anglo-French-Soviet military 
talks took place. This piece of historical sleight of hand 
would have been plainly exposed if the Soviet record of 
the military talks had been published not alone, but in 
conjunction with documents revealing other aspects of 
Soviet diplomacy during this period. 

To be more specific, on May 5, 1939, more than three 
months prior to the military talks, the Soviet chargé 
d’affaires in Berlin, Astakhov, had put out initial feelers 
in a conversation with Schnurre, of the German Foreign 
Office, emphasizing in particular the political signifi- 
cance of Molotov’s appointment as Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar in place of Litvinoy.?? In another conversation 
twelve days later, Astakhov pointed to the absence of 
sources of conflict between the USSR and the Reich, 
and on May 27 the German Ambassador in Moscow, 
Count von der Schulenburg, reported to von Ribbentrop 
that ‘Molotov wants more than just trade.”?* On Au- 
gust 3, von Ribbentrop instructed von der Schulenburg 
to inform the Kremlin of Hitler’s readiness to negotiate 
with the Russians, thus giving Germany’s affirmative 
reply to the Soviet approaches.”*4 

The Anglo-French-Soviet military talks lasted from 
August 12 through August 21. All this time the Rus- 
sians were getting closer to their pact with Hitler, and 
quite possibly they spun out the military negotiations in 
order to get better terms from the Germans, although 
there is no evidence in the German documents that von 
der Schulenburg or von Ribbentrop rose to the bait. 
Against this background, it becomes understandable why 


Voroshilovy talked to the British and French military 


21 [bid. 

22 Akten zur Deutschen Auswaertigen Politik 1918-1945 (Se- 
ries D, Baden-Baden, 1956), Vol. VI, p. 355. (Hereafter 
Akten). 

23 [bid., p. 444. 

24 Ibid., p. 883. 
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envoys as if he were the representative of “a victorious 
power dictating terms to a beaten enemy.””? Small won- 
der, too, that State Secretary von Weizsaecker, of the 
German Foreign Office, in a talk with the British Am- 
bassador to Berlin on August 15, appeared highly con- 
fident that ‘“‘Russian assistance to the Poles would not 
only be entirely negligible, but that the USSR would 
even in the end join in sharing in the Polish spoils.” ”° 
On August 16 Molotov discussed the terms of the 
proposed Soviet-German pact with von der Schulenburg. 
The Germans now were pressing for a speedy conclusion 
of the deal with Moscow, although it seems that they 
had been surprised by the Soviet overtures almost four 
months earlier. On August 19 the Soviet Government 
agreed to receive Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop in 
Moscow to finalize the pact; on August 20 the draft of 
the agreement was completed; and on August 21 Hitler 
and Stalin exchanged personal messages of congratula- 
tion.”* The Anglo-French-Soviet military talks came to 
an abrupt halt on this last date. On the same day that 
the Germans launched their attack on Poland (Septem- 
ber 1) the Soviet radio station at Minsk, obviously by 
arrangement with the Germans, began sending out di- 
rectional signals for the benefit of the Luftwaffe.?° 


25 Admiral Drax dispatch, in British Documents, p. 33. 
26 Ibid., p. 31. 

27 Akten, Vol. VII, pp. 63-139. 

28 [bid., p. 400. 


To sum up, it is futile for Soviet historians to try to 
pin the blame for the outbreak of the last war on an 
Anglo-French-Nazi conspiracy when it was Stalin’s own 
deal with Hitler which opened the way for the Nazi 
attack on Poland. Certainly no serious Western histo- 
rian would attempt to whitewash the mistakes made by 
Britain and France in their policies toward Nazi Ger- 
many between 1933 and 1939—mistakes which, it must 
be admitted, were among the basic contributory causes 
of World War II. But Soviet historians would do well 
to put their own buckets and brushes to better use than 
in trying to whitewash Moscow’s role in the events lead- 
ing up to the war. The Western powers blundered their 
way to disaster, but the Soviet Union engaged in a con- 
scious and cynical conspiracy which back-fired. Why 
try to deny that the Stalin-Hitler pact precipitated the 
outbreak of war by covering Hitler’s eastern flank and 
swinging the balance of power in Germany’s favor at 
the most crucial moment? The facts are easily accessi- 
ble. All that Moscow’s efforts to conceal or distort them 
prove is that Soviet historians, whether willingly or un- 
willingly, are still wedded to the old Communist propa- 
ganda habit of accusing one’s opponent of one’s own 
misdeeds. 


Otto Pick 
(A British writer on Soviet affairs, Mr. Pick last ap- 
peared in these pages with “Moscow and the WFTU” 
May-June 1959, written with Andrew Wiseman.) 


Peaceful Coexistence and Piecemeal Distortions 


THE JUNE 1960 ISSUE of the World Marxist Review 
carries a reply to my article, ‘Lenin and Peaceful Co- 
existence,” (Problems of Communism, November-De- 
cember 1959). The reply, titled “Apropos of a Falsi- 
fication,” contains the following charge: 


Quoting Lenin’s words out of context, Pistrak tries to trap 
the unwary, to instill the idea that Lenin’s counsel during 
World War I concerning the ways and means of bringing the 
war to an end testifies to the “conspiratorial” tactics of the 
Bolsheviks. 

Lenin, we are told, sought to base relations with capital- 
ist countries not on peaceful coexistence but on “fomenting”’ 
revolution in these countries, on the principle of an “armed 
peace.” Pistrak pretends to find confirmation for this in, 
of all things, Lenin’s famous Decree on Peace. Nothing, of 
course, is farther from the truth. 
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The international Communist journal did not find it 
necessary to inform its readers in which publication my 
article appeared. Why? Were its editors afraid of pub- 
licizing Problems of Communism, or were they appre- 
hensive that readers might look up the original article 
and find out that the Communist critic, concealed 
under the initials S.V., deliberately distorts the points 
I had made? 

In his reply, S.V. followed an old Bolshevik stratagem: 
if you cannot refute an argument, then misrepresent the 
Opponent’s viewpoint and attack him not for what he 
said, but for what he did not say. It is absurd to rep- 
resent me as saying that Lenin based relations with the 
capitalist countries not on peaceful coexistence but on 
“fomenting” revolution in these countries, on the prin- 


ciple of an “armed peace.” (Incidentally, none of the 
expressions put by S. V. in quotation marks appeared 
in my article.) The point of the article was that Lenin’s 
approach to the problem of “peaceful coexistence” with 
capitalist countries had been subordinated to the concept 
of world revolution; that even in the Decree on Peace, 
which called for peace negotiations on a governmental 
level and was, therefore, cautiously worded, Lenin linked 
the conclusion of peace with “comprehensive, deter- 
mined and supremely energetic actions” on the part of 
the “‘class-conscious workers” in the belligerent coun- 
tries; that when Lenin realized that revolutions in the 
“capitalist” countries were either not forthcoming or 
did not follow the Bolshevik path, he was willing to 
tolerate coexistence with “bourgeois” governments in 
the hope that they would agree to render economic and 
technological assistance to Soviet Russia; and finally, 
that Lenin was determined—as he put it—to take cap- 
italism “by the scruff of the neck” as soon as the Com- 
munist regime was strong enough to do so. 

These assertions were supported by seven quotations 
from Lenin and other Communist sources. S.V. did not, 
of course, take the trouble to inform his readers which 
of the quotations had been “taken out of context,” but 
instead pictured Lenin as a good-hearted, peace-loving 
leader who would not even think of ‘“‘organizing”’ revo- 
lutions—that is, anywhere but in Russia. Why, it might 
be asked, did not S.V. refute the facts proving Soviet 
intervention in the internal affairs of other countries, 
facts published in the United States by John Reed in 
1919, and by the Soviet Ambassador to Germany, Adolf 
A. Yoffe, in Izvestia of December 17, 1918? The an- 
swer seems plain: it is far easier to counterattack— 
particularly if one resorts to falsification by omission. 
Thus S.V. quotes, for instance, from Lenin’s article 
written on June 20, 1917, titled “Is There a Way to a 
Just Peace?,” the following sentences: 


Only when power is taken by the oppressed classes will Rus- 
sia be able to address the oppressed classes of the other coun- 
tries not with empty words or bare appeals but with refer- 
ence to her own example and with an immediate, precise 
proposal of clear terms for universal peace. “Comrade work- 
ers and working people of all countries!” the proposal for 
an immediate peace would say, “Enough blood has been 
shed. Peace is possible. A just peace is a peace without 
annexation, without indemnities. . . . The road to peace lies 
before us.” (Lenin’s italics) 


The ellipsis toward the end of the passage is signifi- 
cant—for the very simple reason that the omitted sen- 
tences support the conclusions of my article. Here are 
some of the omitted sentences: 


Should the capitalists of England, Japan, America try to 
oppose such a peace [without annexation and without in- 
demnities], then the oppressed classes of Russia as well as 
of other countries would not shy away from a revolutionary 


war against the capitalists. In such a war they will achieve 
victory not only over the three countries, which are located 
far away from Russia and which are engaged in rivalry be- 
tween themselves—they will achieve victory over the capital- 
ists of the entire world.’ (Lenin’s italics) 


Lack of space makes it impossible to expose the other 
distortions of Lenin’s writings which S.V. was impelled 
to make in his polemical repartee. There is one interest- 
ing development, however, which must be mentioned in 
the present context. On June 21 (that is, after the 
appearance of S.V.’s article), Khrushchev told the Ru- 
manian CP Congress that Lenin’s dictum on the inevi- 
tability of war in the epoch of imperialism is no longer 
valid in our time. Now this was quite a sensational rev- 
elation, but for the purposes of this article let me just 
pose two questions: If Lenin considered wars inevitable, 
then how could he have established principles of peace- 
ful coexistence on which the present foreign policy of 
the USSR is allegedly based? Indeed, how can S.V. jus- 
tify his invocation of Lenin in the light of the follow- 
ing sentence from Khrushchev’s speech: “The thesis 
enunciated at the 20th and 21st Congresses of our party 
to the effect that war is not inevitable in our time is 
directly related to the policy of peaceful coexistence.” 

This may be a bit unfair to S.V. After all, one could 
hardly expect him, in addition to everything else, to 
divine so basic a change in the party line. In conclusion, 
then, I should simply like—with the permission of the 
editors of this magazine—to make the following offer: 
let World Marxist Review print my article in full, and 
Problems of Communism will then publish in full any 
reply of the same length. This offer is made in the 
spirit of Lenin, who wrote: 


The American bourgeoisie deceives people when it brags 
about freedom, equality, and democracy in its country. But 
neither this nor any other bourgeoisie, nor any government in 
the world, can accept—l[ because] it will be afraid to do so— 
competition with our government based on actual freedom, 
equality, and democracy: let us suppose that a treaty guaran- 
tees to our government and to any other government the 
freedom of exchanging . . . pamphlets which contain the text 
of laws of a given country and the text of its constitution 
with an explanation of its superiority over all others. Not 
a single bourgeois government would dare to accept such a 
peaceable, civilized, free, equal, and democratic [exchange] 
treaty with us.® 


This magazine does accept a free exchange of ideas. 
Will World Marxist Review consent to be bound by 
Lenin’s offer? 


Lazar M. Pistrak 


''V. 1. Lenin, Sochinenia, Vol. 25, 4th Russian edition, p. 39-40. 
* Pravda. June 22, 1960. 
#V. 1. Lenin, op. ‘cit... Vol. 29. pp. 479-80. 
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THE USES OF “SINOKREMLINOLOGY” 


In writing to congratulate you on the publication of 
the brilliant analysis of Sino-Soviet relations by Mr. 
Donald S. Zagoria (May-June, 1960), I want to use this 
opportunity to utter a word of caution against those 
who would dismiss his conclusions on the ground that 
after the summit Mr. Khrushchev’s policy has switched 
back onto cold war rails. 

Mr. Zagoria argued that the Soviet leader was seeking 
a more or less long-term relaxation—one that would last 
beyond the summit talks, and for a good many years 
more. The Russians’ deliberate disruption of the summit 
and of the Geneva talks might appear to have proved 
Mr. Zagoria wrong almost as soon as the words were 
out of his typewriter. I believe that those who would 
argue in this way—and they are many—would be doing 
a disservice to the cause we have at heart, the relaxation 
of tension and the establishment of a modus vivendi 
between East and West. 

The recent hardening of the Soviet line, far from de- 
tracting from Mr. Zagoria’s analysis, is in fact explicable 
in terms of his article. After the article had been pub- 
lished, there was evidence in the Soviet and Chinese 
press that the strain in the alliance had become almost 
intolerable. Taking up the neo-Stalinist challenge—and 
I agree with Mr. Zagoria that this did not come from 
Peking alone—Mr. Khrushchev has continued to fight 
it on the ideological level, which is the more important 
in the long term, while making certain concessions on 
the short-term political level. 

At the Bucharest meeting Mr. Khrushchev secured 
the acquiescence of the satellite leaders in his line— 
enthusiastic in the case of some, grudging in the case 
of others—but the struggle is far from over. My ad- 
miration for Mr. Khrushchev as a “fighter for peace”’ is 
not as unbounded as some readers of this letter might 
suspect. If he were to feel his power position threatened, 
he would give way to his critics’ arguments rather than 
yield his seat of power to a successor. The longer-term 
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policies that might then be adopted really would bring 
back the cold war with a vengeance, and the brinksman- 
ship that often accompanies the cold war would again 
put the peace of the world in peril. 

This is not a plea that we should hand over Formosa 
or Berlin to save Mr. Khrushchev from his friends, but 
only that Western actions in relation to Russia should 
proceed from an analysis of the internal position in the 
Sino-Soviet block. I believe that a deliberate attempt to 
exploit the differences of the Communist leaders would’ 
be as obvious—and as misconceived—as an attempt by, 
Mr. Khrushchev to intervene in the American elections. 


This is, however, a plea that expertise of the kind 
implicit in Mr. Zagoria’s article should serve those of us 
who have anything to do with the shaping of Western 
opinion and policy towards Russia—and I believe that 
there are many such among your readers—as a basis for 
informed thought and action. Too often in the past 
the careful extrapolation of Communist policies from 
the texts of speeches and press articles has been disre- 


garded or dismissed. Those of us who for the past two 


years and more have been producing the evidence, in the 


face of much skepticism, about Sino-Soviet friction — 


might feel only too pleased that our interpretations have 
been proven correct; but any such pleasure would be 
misplaced until the method—call it Sinokremlinology, 


if you like—is accepted as an effective and legitimate aid — 


by those whose task it is to try to understand Soviet 
policies. 


The Guardian, Victor ZoRZzA 


LoNDON, ENGLAND 


THE USSR AND OUTER SPACE 


I have looked at the useful compilation by Andrew 
Swatkovsky on “The Soviet Attitude on Outer Space,” 
appearing in your Vol. IX, No. 3, May-June 1960. Per- 
mit me the luxury of saying that, even within the rather 


narrowly descriptive task that the author appears to 
have set for himself, it calls forth certain doubts and 
questions. 


1). Source Coverage and Presentation 

a). The standard Soviet textbooks on international 
law, which Mr. Swatkovsky mentions, were not written 
by single authors, but were compiled from chapters 
written by various, named authors. Thus the 1957 text- 
book is not written entirely by Kozhevnikov, as foot- 
note 21 seems to assert. Kozhevnikov is listed in the 
book as the author of some chapters and the responsible 
editor of the whole book; but Chapter V, the one in 
question here, was written by S. V. Molodtsov, a less 
eminent figure, and its importance should be assessed 
accordingly. 

b). While most of the relevant Soviet sources seem 
to be covered, a few items that would have enriched the 
article are left out, though others of minor importance 
are included. Kovalev and Cheprov, in the 1958 Soviet 
Yearbook of International Law 128-49 (1959), have 
published the most thorough Soviet treatment of space 
law that I have seen. The director of the Institute of 
State and Law of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, P. S. Romashkin, devoted five pages to space law 
and space control in “Technical Progress and Soviet 
Law,” in Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1960, issue 
No. 1; see especially pp. 19-24. 

c). It is a serious error to state (p. 23) that “the 
proposed committee [the UN Ad Hoc Committee on 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space] never came to life.” It 

is true, as the author says, that several members refused 
to take part (but not Sweden, as he mistakenly states). 
_ The Committee, however, certainly came to life; it met 
in the late spring and early summer of 1959 and pro- 
duced a substantial report, UN Document A/4141, 
July 14, 1959, with 76 pages of which 10 were devoted 
directly to questions of space law and rather more than 
that to questions of space controls and organization for 
space activities... . 


2). Substance 

a). The author exhibits no evidence for his interest- 
ing, and perhaps true, statement that “the scientific de- 
velopments and the advances in technology that sent the 
first sputnik into space altered profoundly the strategic 
concepts of the Soviet military leaders. ...” It seems 
a rather casual pronouncement of a large generality that 
is anyhow not central to the article. 

b). Was Zadorozhnyi “partially refuted” (p. 21) by 
the 1957 edition of Mezhdunarodnoe Pravo? I do not 
know what “rapid technological developments in the 
aircraft industry” took place or came to light in the 
short interval between the time Zadorozhnyi’s article 
was prepared in October 1957, and the time the 1957 
edition of Mezhdunarodnoe Pravo was signed for the 
press (ostensibly, November 1957). Developments in 


space prowess in that period favored the Soviet Union, 
and if they influenced the course of Soviet legal writing 
at all, they would have tended to pull Soviet doctrine 
toward a lower, not a higher, boundary for national 
sovereignty. Would it not be more likely that the book, 
which (again, ostensibly) was already in manuscript in 
June 1957, had been prepared with no thought of any 
high-altitude events more current than the balloon epi- 
sodes of early 1956? 

c). The author’s treatment of the inferred clash of 
the views of Zadorozhnyi, Mezhdunarodnoe Pravo, and 
Galina seems to presuppose that they had a uniform 
concept of the upper limit of the atmosphere and that 
that limit was at a very high altitude. Yet some (not 
all) scientific usage would place the upper boundary of 
atmosphere (and of the stratosphere) somewhere below 
the perigee of any known orbiting earth-satellite and 
somewhere above the altitude of (for example) the 
1956 balloon flights. Thus some of the statements con- 
trasted on pages 21 and 22 would seem to be reconcilable. 
I do, however, agree with the author’s emphasis on the 
interaction in Soviet legal doctrine between the criterion 
of security and the boundary question. 

d). The discussion of outer space and disarmament 
mentions several of the formulae, not only Soviet but 
also US and multilateral, advanced in discussion of 
limitations on the use of outer space. In the interest of 
accuracy it should, I think, have been pointed out ex- 
plicitly that the US had first officially referred to “the 
objective of assuring that future developments in outer 
space would be devoted exclusively to peaceful and 
scientific purposes” in a proposal made to the United 
Nations on January 14, 1957. The author refers to this 
elliptically in footnote 29. 


YALE UNIVERSITY LEON LiPpson 


New Haven, Conn. 


HUNGARIAN WRITERS IN OCTOBER 


May I comment on Mr. Paul Willen’s review (July- 
August issue) of the Aczel-Meray book (The Revolt of 
the Mind) on the Hungarian revolution? 

Mr. Willen says that the authors “treat their own 
‘awakening’ as a natural response to Stalinist horrors, 
but they are unable to explain how and why it occurred 
when at cidste gi 

Having repeatedly raised the same question to a num- 
ber of Hungarian intellectuals, mostly Communist or 
fellow-traveling writers and journalists, before, during 
and after the revolt, I can assure your distinguished 
reviewer that we probably never will get a satisfactory 
answer—unless one of these men will be bold enough 
to write a mercilessly sincere confession of this meta- 
morphosis. 

The most important thing, however, is that it did 
happen, and not the why and the when: though many 
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non-Communists, among them Hungarian exiles, are 
appalled by it, the hard fact remains that these Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling intellectuals fomented the 
revolution, while the others preferred to watch from 
the sidelines what they first thought was an intra- 
party clash. 

There is also, I believe, another tormenting question: 
why did this “awakening” occur only after Stalin’s 
death? Aczel, Meray and the dozens of others, young 
and old, are highly cultured men: do they want us to 
believe that they had not seen the same nauseating hor- 
rors before 1953, even though every child in Hungary 
knew about them? Had they not witnessed the over- 
staged tragicomedies of the show trials, or had they not 
read Gide, Koestler and Silone? I for myself am most 
skeptical about the vague explanation Messrs. Aczel and 
Meray give, and The Revolt of the Mind fails to be 
convincing in this respect. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that the democratic world 
is immensely indebted to these men who prepared the 
soil for the unprecedented uprising against Moscow’s 
rule. And let me add that, though Mr. Willen is right, 
we should not expect them to explain the “why”. They 
have purged themselves in 1956. 

Actually the writers’ role reached its Olympian peak 
many weeks after the Soviet army crushed the revolt and 
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when not even the most gullible could entertain any 
hope. The manifesto the Hungarian writers issued in 
December 1956—if I remember correctly only five or 
six voted against it—remains one of the noblest and 
most daring documents ever written in a dictatorship. 


Mr. Willen will probably agree with me that there 
are many more questions to be answered to get a com- 
plete picture of this important period which culminated 
in October-November 1956. We reporters who had the 
privilege of covering the events in Hungary obviously 
could not go beyond reporting the facts. The books. 
published since, some of them good, many more medi- 
ocre or (see Mr. Willen’s review of The Reluctant 
Satellites in the same issue of your journal) ludicrously 
conceited, give only a fragmentary picture of what 
happened. 

What is needed is a pragmatic history of the revolt, 
a serious, well-documented study embracing the years 
1953-1957. I feel sure that one of the foundations will 
find the money, and the men to write it. 


WasHINGTON, D. C. ENDRE MARTON 
(Mr. Marton, a Hungarian himself, covered the revolt 
for the Associated Press, and fled the country after its’ 
su p pression—Editors.) 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


EN ROUTE TO UTOPIA: 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Almost a quarter century after 
Stalin proclaimed the establishment of socialism in 
Russia, Soviet society is now officially accomplishing 
the transition to the “highest stage of social progress.’ 
“Communism,” announced Nikita Khrushchev to his 
people last year, “is no longer a remote dream but our 
near tomorrow.” To depict this dream, to gauge the 
chances of its realization, and to analyze the means by 
which utopia is to be translated into reality is the pur- 
pose of the group of articles featured in this section. 
Mr. Sukiennicki contributes an outline of the historical 
development of Communist eschatology, Mr. Goldhagen 
an interpretive statement of the current version of the 


A Progress Report 


myth and its function in Soviet political life. Mr. Ritvo 
discusses the political instrumentalities of the “transi- 
tion’ process—the roles of the state, the party and the 
new “public organizations.” Finally, Mr. Turpin writes 
on the economic conditions of progress toward com- 
munism in the USSR and suggests a theory of long-run 
Soviet consumer goods policy. The readers’ attention 
is also called to Robert Tucker's “Blueprint for the Fu- 
ture?” in the Book Revieu section and to the discussion 
of Soviet sports by Henry Morton in the Notes and 
Views section; both these contributions deal with fur- 
ther aspects of the Soviet leaders’ current quest for 
utopia. 


The Vision of Communism— Marx to Khrushchev 


By Wiktor Sukiennicki 


IN THE MIND of the average man, communism as a 
theory—as distinct from communism in practice—is 
usually identified as a blueprint for an egalitarian society 
based on the abolishment of private property. This 
indeed is the ideal which all Communist theoreticians 
have proclaimed as their ultimate goal. Stalin, in his 
role as ‘‘theoretician,”’ espoused this goal no less than 
his predecessors; yet in speaking of socialist society he 


Before World War Il, Mr. Sukiennicki was Professor 
of Theory and Philosophy of Law at the University of 
Wilno, Poland. In recent years, he has been leading an 
active academic and journalistic life in Western Europe, 
lecturing and publishing numerous studies on Com- 
munist theory and practice. 


made the following unusual remark (in a speech at the 
17th Party Congress in January 1934): 


Every Leninist knows (that is, if he is a real Leninist) that 
equality in the sphere of requirements and individual life 
is a piece of reactionary petty bourgeois absurdity, worthy 
of a primitive sect of ascetics, but not of a Socialist society 
organized on Marxian lines.’ 


Whatever of a contradictory nature Stalin said else- 
where, he touched on an interesting point here, and in 
a way he was right. Modern Marxian communism 


differs radically from the communism of the past— 


‘J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1947 edition, p. 502. 


whether it be the notions embodied in Plato’s ideal 
republic or the practices adopted in the Essenian and 
early Christian communes, in some of the religious 
orders of the Middle Ages, or in the settlements 
established by adherents of utopian socialism in the New 
World. What was common to all of these earlier ideas 
and experiments was the belief that the Communist way 
of life involved a renunciation not only of private 
property but of all material luxuries, that it was a 
morally superior existence, but that it was attainable 
only by the chosen few. 

By contrast, Marx and his followers envisioned a 
universal communism, characterized not by asceticism 
but by material plenty; their insistence that such a 
society would come about was predicated not on ethical 
religious assumptions, but on their belief in what they 
called “historical necessity.” A true child of his epoch 
with its confident faith in the omnipotence of the 
scientific mind, Marx assumed that he had discovered the 
ultimate principle of the development of human socie- 
ties, the “law” of their evolution. Under the influence 
of the rapid industrial revolution of his time, he skill- 
fully recast the theories of Hegel and Ricardo to arrive 
at the conclusion that the future establishment of a 
worldwide Communist society was historically inevitable. 

The first outline of this theory was formulated jointly 
by Marx and Engels in 1848, in the famous Man/festo 
of the Communist Party. Incisive and picturesque in its 
language, the Manifesto begins with the declaration: 
“A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Commu- 
nism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into 
a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Tsar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies. . . .. The opening chapter concludes on 
the note that the “fall” of the bourgeoisie (or “‘old 
Europe”) and “the victory of the proletariat’ are 
“equally inevitable.” ? 

Eleven years later, in the “Author's Preface” to A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy,® in 
a style less flowery and more precise, Marx related how 
he and Engels arrived at their basic concepts indepen- 
dently of each other in the middle of the 1840's; he 
then went on to list their conclusions, which “once 
reached, continued to serve as the leading thread” in 
their studies. From this most authoritative summary of 
the basic principles of Marxian doctrine, it is obvious 
that the founders attached much more importance to the 


* Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1952 edition, 
as republished in the US House of Representatives Report 
No. 2240, Washington, D.C., 1956. 

°K. Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
translated from the 2nd German edition by N. I. Stone, Chicago, 
1904, pp. 11-12. 
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objective progress of technology (‘‘material powers of 
production’) and of economics (‘‘sum total of relations 
of production’) than to the subjective desire and free 
will of human beings. The relations of production, 
Marx categorically affirmed, are the indispensable deter- 
minants of social and economic development, and are 
independent of the producers’ will. The creative power 
of human imagination and inventiveness is not unlim- 
ited. 
their existence, but, on the contrary, their social ex- 
istence {that} determines their consciousness.” At the 
base of all civilizations lay historically determined tech- 
nical inventions, material forces of production, which 
with time have become more powerful and efficient. 
Strongly impressed by the efficiency and productivity 
of factories using steam-power—a new development in 
his time—Marx was inclined to think that from the 
technical point of view, progress leading to a continuous 
increase in efficiency of material productive forces was 
unlimited. However, he foresaw practical obstacles of 


“Tt 1s not the consciousness of men that determines 


a social nature. Since material productive forces were 
privately owned, an excess Over certain limits of pro- 
duction would not be in their owners’ interest. The 
owners would prefer to produce less and sell at higher 
prices, rather than to produce more and sell cheaply. 
Thus, they would create artificial barriers to limit pro- 
duction. In his summary Marx wrote: 


At a certain stage of their development, the material forces 
of production in society come into conflict with the exist- 
ing ... property relations within which they had been at 
work before. From forms of development of the forces 
of production these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
comes the period of social revolution... .* 


Marx believed that after this revolution and the abolition 
of private property, nothing would hinder the free de- 
velopment of all material forces of production and of 
their almost unlimited efficiency and productivity. As 
a result, in a short time there would be an abundance 
of all commodities, of all kinds of material riches. The 
established limits on the distribution of goods according 
to their value in money or labor would be dropped, 
and everybody would be able to possess anything he 
wished. In short, the communism of the future would 
be not an ascetic communism in renunciation of all 
worldly riches, but a communism of universal prosperity. 


The When and Where of Revolution 


When in November 1847 ‘“The Communist League,” 
an obscure international group of revolutionaries, com- 
missioned Marx and Engels to draw up a detailed party 
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program (later the Manifesto), Engels wrote his first 
draft in the form of a question-and-answer ‘‘catechism’’ 
called Principles of Communism.® After describing the 
advantages of a society without private property, Engels 
posed the problem why this perfect society had not been 
established at an earlier time. In his answer he was 
entirely consistent with his (and Marx’s) “leading 
thread’: the forms of human societies and of social 
institutions do not depend on arbitrary ‘‘free will’ but 
on the development of the “material forces of produc- 
tion.” In “the earliest stage of development of big 
industry, private property was the only possible property 
form; the social order based on it was the only possible 
social order.” Without private property, Engels thought, 
the tremendous technical progress of the industrial revo- 
lution would not have taken place, and there would 
be none of the prodigious efficiency and productivity of 
modern industry as he knew it. He wrote in his draft 
program: 


So long as it is not possible to produce so much that there 
is enough for all, with more left over for expanding the 
social capital and extending the forces of production—so 
long as this is not possible, there must always be a ruling 
class directing the use of society’s productive forces, and 
a poor, oppressed class. How these classes are constituted 
depends on the stage of development. 


Only when private property should exhaust all its crea- 
tive and progressive capacities and become a hindrance 
to further development of productive forces, could it 
and should it be abolished. This opinion of Engels in 
1847 was fully corroborated by Marx, who wrote in 
1859: 


No social order ever disappears before all the productive 
forces for which there is room in it have been developed; 
and new higher relations of production never appear 
before the material conditions of their existence have 
matured in the womb of the old society.° 


Marx and Engels believed that this stage had been 
reached in the most advanced countries of Western 
Europe and America. But, the revolution would not 
take place in one country alone. Engels wrote: 


. the Communist revolution will be not merely a 
national phenomenon but must take place simultaneously 
in all civilized countries, that is to say, at least in England, 
America, France and Germany. It will develop in each 
of these countries more or less rapidly according as one 
country or the other has a more developed industry, 
greater wealth, a more significant mass of productive 


°F. Engels, Principles of Communism; quotations from a trans- 
lation by Paul M. Sweezy, Monthly Review Pamphlet Series 
No. 4, New York, 1952, p. 13. 

* A Contribution ... p. 12. 


forces. .. . It will have a powerful impact on the other 
countries of the world and will radically alter the course 
of development which they have followed up to now, 
while greatly stepping up its pace. It is a universal revolu- 
tion and will accordingly have a universal range.’ 


Engels did not hold, however, that in the countries 
which were most ready for communism, private prop- 
erty could be abolished “‘at one stroke.”” Even in Eng- 
land, then the richest country, the existing productive 
forces were not sufficient for the creation of a communal 
society. “In all probability,” he wrote, “the proletarian 
revolution will transform existing society gradually and 
will be able to abolish private property only when 
the means of production are available in sufficient 
quantity.’ 


Attributes of the Future Society 


The main aim of the revolution was conceived, then, 
as the removal of obstacles to the expansion of produc- 
tive forces. Revolution was “inevitable” at the point 
when private property “turned into fetters’’ obstructing 
the further development of such forces. The Manifestc 
stated: 


The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, 
by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize 
all instruments of production in the hands of the state... 
and to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly 
as possible.° 


These steps would lead in short order to the envisioned 
abundance of material goods and riches, always stressed 
as the primordial goal of the postrevolutionary society. 

Marx and Engels held that after the revolution, an 
industry run by the state—not for the sake of profit 
but with the aim of satisfying the needs of all members 
of the society—would not have to fear crises resulting 


from overproduction, human needs being practically 


unlimited. In developing this idea they forwarded the 
notion that “in bourgeois society, living labor is but 
a means to increase accumulated labor,’ whereas ‘‘in 
Communist society, accumulated labor is but a means 
to widen, to enrich, to promote the existence of the 
laborer.” 1° As Engels further elaborated in his Princi- 
ples of Communism: 

Instead of generating misery, overproduction will reach 
beyond the elementary requirements of society to assure 


the satisfaction of the needs of all; it will create new needs 
and at the same time the means of satisfying them. It 


" Principles of Communism, p. 16. 
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will become the condition of and stimulus to new 
progress. ... 


Engels went on in the Principles to enumerate other 
expected consequences of the abolition of property: 


Big industry, freed from the pressure of private property, 
will undergo such an expansion that what we now see will 
seem as petty in comparison as manufacture seems when 
put beside the big industry of our own day... . 


The same [expansion as in industry} will be true of 
agriculture, which also suffers from the pressure of 
private property and is held back by the division of 
privately-owned land into small parcels. Here existing 
improvements and scientific procedures will be put into 
practice, with a resulting leap forward which will assure 
to society all the products it needs. ... 


The division of society into different, mutually hostile, 
classes will then become unnecessary. . . . The existence of 
classes originated in the division of labor, and the division 
of labor as it has been known up to the present will com- 
pletely disappear. 


Just as the peasants and manufacturing workers of the last 
century changed their whole way of life and became quite 
different people when they were impressed into big 
industry, in the same way communal control over pro- 
duction . . . and [its} resulting development will ... re- 
quire an entirely different kind of human material... . 
Industry controlled by society as a whole and operated 
according to a plan presupposes well-rounded human 
beings, their faculties developed in balanced fashion, able 
to see the system of production in its entirety. 


Education will enable young people quickly to familiarize 
themselves with the whole system of production and to 
pass from one branch of production to another in response 
to the needs of society or their own inclinations. . . . Com- 
munist society will in this way make it possible for its 
members to put their comprehensively developed faculties 
to full use.” 


Incentive and Distribution Problems 


In the final version of the Manifesto Marx and Engels 
did not go into any detail on the subject of labor in- 
centives in postrevolutionary society. The conscripted 
labor force they envisioned—note their references to 
“equal liability of all to labor,” “establishment of in- 
dustrial armies, especially for agriculture,’ ‘“combina- 
tion of education with industrial production, efc., efc.,’’!? 
—obviously was inadequate of itself to effect the vast 
increase in production and productivity envisioned, 

It seems apparent from his preliminary draft of the 
Manifesto that Engels had thought it would be possible 
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to maintain the old prerevolutionary incentives to labor 
for a considerable time after the revolution. He argued 
the probability of a gradual transformation of the exist- 
ing society to the point when “‘private property will 
disappear of its own accord, money will become super- 
fluous, and production will so expand and man so 
change that society will be able to slough off whatever 
of its old economic habits may remain.” 1% Since the 
final joint version of the Manifesto omits any mention 
of the persistence of “old economic habits,” it seems 
fair to assume that Marx did not at the time share the 
opinion of Engels. Yet some 27 years later, Marx 
himself was forced to reach the same conclusion. 

When, in 1875, Marx received the new program of 
the German Social Democratic Party, he found it influ- 
enced by the theories of his rival, Lassalle. Among 
other practical demands, the program claimed for the 
workers their full share of the product of their labor 
and an “equitable distribution” of all goods and com- 
modities. His criticism of this Lassallean demand led 
Marx to the formulation of a new theory proclaiming 
that two different phases of communism would succeed 
the proletarian revolution.'* In the later and “higher” 
of these phases—when all the “main consequences of 
the abolition of private property” described heretofore 
had become a reality, when the expanded forces of pro- 
duction had actually produced an abundance of all 
goods, and when, as a result, men themselves had 
radically changed—the problem of “equitable distribu- 
tion’” would become practically nonexistent: every mem- 
ber of society would have as much as he needed. How- 
ever, in the lower phase, before all this was achieved, 
before labor had ‘become not merely a means to live 
but . . . in itself the first necessity of living,” some of 
the “old economic habits’’ would remain. Among such 
practices, the goods still in scarcity would continue to 
be distributed according to the amount of work per- 
formed by each of the society’s members. 

Marx bitterly criticized this “right of the producers” 
to receive rewards “‘proportional to the amount of labor 
they contributed” as “still continually handicapped by 
bourgeois limitations.” He wrote: 


.... One man will excel another physically or intellectually 
and so can contribute in the same time more labor, or can 
labor for a longer time... . This . . . tacitly recognizes 
unequal individual endowments, and thus capacities for 
production, as natural privileges. . . . Further, one worker 
is married, another single, one has more children than 
another and so on. Given an equal capacity for labor and 


® Principles of Communism, p. 15. 

“ Critique of the Gotha Program, International Publishers, 
New York, 1933 edition. Quotations which follow are from 
pp. 29-31. 


hence an equal share in the funds for social consumption, 
the one will in practice receive more than the other, the 
one will be richer than the other and so forth. 


While condemning these inequities, Marx judged them 
to be “unavoidable in the first phase of Communist 
society when it is just emerging after prolonged birth 
pangs from capitalistic society,’ and thus is “in every 
respect tainted economically, morally, and intellectually 
with the hereditary diseases of the old society from 
whose womb it is emerging.” 

Marx’s analysis in the Critique of the Gotha Program 
was pushed further by Engels in his articles against 
Dihring, written in 1877-78. According to Engels, 
“the proletarian demand for equality’—as opposed to 
the bourgeois demand for “‘civil equality’—was in its 
“real content” a “demand for the abolition of classes,” 
and ‘“‘any demand for equality which goes beyond this 
of necessity passes into absurdity.’’?® 

These trends in Marx’s and Engels’ thinking were 
to provide Stalin, some 55 years later, with a theoretical 
basis for an expedient conclusion: complete equality 
being impossible even after the revolution and the 
abolition of classes, differentiation in the distribution 
of still scarce goods could serve in the lower phase of 
communism as an incentive to more and better work, 
since the workers—still ‘“‘in every respect tainted .. . 
with the hereditary diseases of the old society’—would 
be inclined to do their best to get more for themselves 
than their neighbors got. 


Leninist Refinements 


Before the revolution Lenin was in complete agree- 
ment with the above theories and opinions of Marx 
and Engels. In fact, one of his major works, State and 
Revolution, written on the eve of the October Revolution 
in 1917, was composed in main part of quotations from 
Marx and Engels with relatively few comments by Lenin 
himself. In dealing with ‘‘the transition from capitalism 
to communism,’ and the two phases of Communist 
society, he relied in particular on the fundamental con- 
cepts of Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program. 

Lenin did, however, append some conclusions of his 
own. Thus, in commenting on Marx’s view of the 
practical necessity of retaining, during the first phase 
of communism, “the narrow horizon of bourgeois right”’ 
in the distribution of consumer goods, Lenin also as- 
serted the inevitability of preserving ‘the bourgeois 
state,” justifying his view on the ground that “right 


*® Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science. Anti-Dihring, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1947 edition, p. 
159. Engels’ emphasis. 


is nothing without an apparatus capable of enforcing 
the observance of the standards of right.” 1¢ 

It is significant, moreover, that Lenin paid less atten- 
tion to the problem of expanding productive forces to 
achieve an abundance of goods as fast as possible— 
considered by Marx and Engels the most important aim 
of the postrevolutionary period—than to the secondary 
problem of distributing existing goods. The solution to 
the latter, in Lenin’s opinion, was relatively simple. He 
wrote: 


Accounting and control—that is the main thing required 
for the “setting up” and correct functioning of the first 
phase of Communist society. All citizens are transformed 
into salaried employees of the state, which consists of the 
armed workers. ... All that is required is that they should 
work equally—do their proper share of work—and get 
paid equally. ... 


Envisioning society in the first stage of communism as 
“a single office and a single factory, with equality of 
labor and equality of pay,’ he stressed that this “fac-- 
tory” discipline ‘is by no means our ideal, or our ulti- 
mate goal.” He considered it “but a necessary step,” 
not for developing productive forces to their full ca- 
pacity, but for training all members of society to admin- 
ister social production independently, keeping local 
accounts and exercising control over idlers. He held 
that with such practices, “very soon the necessity of 
observing the simple, fundamental rules of human 
intercourse will become a habit,’ and then ‘‘the door 
will be wide open for the transition from the first phase 
of Communist society to its higher phase, and with it 
to the complete withering away of the State.” 17 


A Changing View of Russia 


A pivotal issue underlying the entire range of post- 
revolutionary shifts in Communist doctrine is the fact 
that the revolution took place in Russia and remained 
isolated there. It is interesting in this connection that 
Marx’s and Engels’ viewpoints on the necessary locus 
and conditions for revolution changed somewhat during 
their lifetime. In the Manifesto Marx and Engels had 
named the Pope and the Tsar as the main pillars of 
“old Europe’’ and had depicted Russia as the bulwark of 
reaction on the continent.1* It was indeed due to the 
intervention of Tsar Nicholas I that the 1848 revolution 
was crushed in Hungary and as a consequence was 
stifled throughout the whole of Europe. A few decades 


*V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, Volume II, p 208. Lenin’s emphasis. 

“ Tbid., p. 210-11. Lenin’s emphases. 

* Loc. cit., p. 49 and cf. p. 37. 


later, however, Russian revolutionaries attracted inter- 
national attention by their assassination of Nicholas’ 
successor, and talk of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment became a high fashion in Europe. These develop- 
ments induced Marx and Engels to alter their thinking 
on Russia. In January 1882 they wrote in the preface 
to a new Russian translation of the Manifesto: 


During the Revolution of 1848-49 . . . the tsar was pro- 
claimed the chief of European reaction. Today he is a 
prisoner-of-war of the revolution in Gatchina, and Russia 
forms the vanguard of revolutionary action in Europe. 


Further in the preface, they touched briefly on the sub- 
ject of the Russian obshchina, at the time a widespread 
form of communal landholding, and came to the con- 
clusion: 


If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a pro- 
letarian revolution in the West, so that both complement 
each other, the present Russian common ownership of 
land may serve as the starting point for a Communist 
development.” 


During the next three decades, however, the role of the 
obshchina in the rural economy dwindled considerably, 
as Russia belatedly embarked on a course of capitalist 
development. There is no doubt Lenin and his revolu- 
tionist cohorts considered the prospect of a Russian- 
based socialist revolution with skepticism. In April 1914 
he expressed in no uncertain terms the view that: 


Russia is the most petty-bourgeois, the most philistine of 
the capitalist countries, and only now is passing through 
that epoch of the bourgeois revolutions which, for example, 
for England were characteristic in the 17th century, and 
for France in the 18th and first half of the 19th centuries.” 


Yet, in the expectation that a proletarian revolution in 
Russia would spark a continental conflagration, Lenin 
just three and a half years later abandoned his laborious 
exegesis of Marx’s and Engels’ texts to form the Bolshe- 
vik revolutionary government, remarking at the time: 
“It is more pleasant and useful to go through the ‘ex- 
perience of the revolution’ than to write about it.” 24 

At first Lenin’s regime tried to rule according to 
theoretical Marxian principles. Decrees issued in 
November and December 1917 conformed strictly with 
the concepts of government laid down in State and 
Revolution.?* Very soon, however, Lenin realized that 
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“accounting and control” were hardly sufficient to ‘en- 
sure a ‘‘correct functioning” of revolutionary Russia. 
Much more crucial for his future course was, of course, 
the fact that the ‘‘signals’’ for a proletarian revolution in 
the West went unanswered.: 

Lenin seemingly never gave up hope that the inter- 
national revolution would materialize. What he really 
thought about the possibilities of developing full social- 
ism and communism in Russia alone is a complex 
question which need not be gone into here, though it 
might be useful to quote some remarks from an article 
he dictated in March 1923, the last before his death: 


The general feature of our present social life is the follow- 
ing: we have destroyed capitalist industry and have tried 
to raze to the ground the medieval institution of land- 
lordism. . . . It is not easy, however, to hold on until the 
Socialist revolution is victorious in the more developed 
countries. We, too, lack sufficient civilization to 
enable us to pass straight on to socialism, although we have 
the political requisites for it.” 


The Role of Human Forces 


In any event, it is clear that Lenin had no thought of 
abandoning the pursuit ‘of ‘socialism in Russia while 
waiting for the ‘world’ revolution. The “material 
forces of production,” vital in Marx’s and Engels’ con- 
cepts, were lacking, so Lenin had to look for a substitute. 
He found it in “human forces’—in the alleged will, 
determination and heroism of the masses: 

In the spring of 1919, after a very difficult winter, a 
campaign was launched to inspire the citizens of Moscow 
to volunteer extra days of unpaid work [termed “subbot- 
niks,’’ after Saturday] restoring order to the railway 
yards, factories and streets of the capital. In answer to 
the regime’s appeal thousands of laborers, together with 
party dignitaries and white collar workers, cleaned away 
the accumulated debris, working in most cases with their 
bare hands. Lenin, who himself lent a hand in the 
project, called it “A Great Beginning” toward the truly 
Socialist-Communist attitude toward work. 
this slogan as the title of an article, he wrote: 


Invoking 


The unskilled laborers and railway workers of Moscow... 
are living in desperately hard conditions . . . they are 
actually starving. And yet {they} work overtime without 
any pay, and achieve an enormous increase in productivity 
of labor in spite of the fact that they are weary, tormented, 
exhausted by starvation. Is this not the beginning of a 
change of world-historic significance? . . . Communism 
begins when the rank-and-file workers begin to display 
self-sacrificing concern that overcomes all obstacles . . . 


* Selected Works, Vol. Il, pp. 852-53. 
** Ibid., pp. 496-97. Lenin's emphases. 


During 1919-20, Lenin often returned to the same 
theme, stressing that “labor performed without expecta- 
tion of reward,” out of a habit of working for the 
common good or even “‘as the requirement of a healthy 
body,” is “Communist labor in the narrower and 
stricter sense of the term.’’ While admitting that Soviet 
society and the Soviet social system “‘are still a very 
long way from the application of this form of labor on 
a broad, really mass scale,” he affirmed that “the con- 
struction of economic life on the new basis can only start 
from Jittle things’—from “‘subbotniks, labor armies, 
labor service.” 7° 

Thus Lenin, more or less consciously, and acting 
under the pressure of the economic situation in post- 
revolutionary Russia, completely abandoned “the leading 
thread” of all Marxian reasoning. He reversed the basic 
thesis that “‘it is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence {that} determines their consciousness.” In 
other words, he disregarded the categorical tenet of 
Marx and Engels that the forms of human societies and 
of social institutions depend not on the arbitrary ‘free 
will” of men but on the development of the material 
forces of production. 


Determinism vs. Determination 


The basic shift in theoretical assumptions engendered 
by the need to rely on ‘human forces” can be noted at 
the simplest level in the changes which Lenin—and 
Stalin after him—rendered in the Marxist vocabulary. 
Whereas Marx and Engels usually spoke of the socialist 
society's “‘developing’’ or “‘rising,”’ the Soviet leaders 
emphasized “‘destroying’’ the old order and “building 
up” the new. Marx and Engels had pictured an inexor- 
able “historical process’ by which the social order 
“developed” of itself through a series of stages, the 
productive forces and derivative social forms of one 
stage emerging in inevitable revolution from the 
“womb” of the previous stage. Lenin’s and Stalin’s doc- 
trinal innovations stressed the idea that a “new (better) 
order’’ had to be “‘created,” consciously and according to 
plan, on a “new ground” and on new foundations. The 
essence of this difference was succinctly expressed by 
Lenin in his noted speech on “The Tasks of the Youth 
Leagues” of October 1920: 


In many respects the first half of the work has been done. 
The old order has been destroyed, as it deserved to be; it 
- has been transformed into a heap of ruins, as it deserved 
to be. The ground has been cleared, and on this ground 


* Tbid., pp. 569-70. Lenin’s emphases. 


the young Communist generation must build a Communist 
society.” 


Lenin supposed in short that the selfless dedication and 
disciplined labor of the masses would overcome all 
obstacles and would build up the edifice of socialism and 
then communism on the bare soil of starving Russia. 
This approach is basically paralleled today in the 
Chinese Communists’ notion of the “great leap for- 
ward.” 


That the Leninist interpretation constituted an essen- 
tial departure from Marxism has never been admitted 
by the Communist leadership. The question has been 
consistently begged—as, for instance, in Stalin’s inter- 
view with the first American labor delegation to Russia 
on September 9, 1927.27 The first question put to him 
was: 


What new principles have Lenin and the Communist Party 
added to Marxism in practice? Would it be correct to say 
that Lenin believed in “creative revolutions” whereas Marx 
was more inclined to wait for the culmination of economic 
forces? 


Stalin pretended not to understand the question, or at 
least dodged its implications in an artfully prolix reply. 
To the first part of it, he answered that Lenin had 
Padded on eaak 
Lenin abolish any of the ‘old’ principles of Marxism.” 
He went on: “Lenin always was and remained a loyal 
and consistent pupil of Marx and Engels, and wholly 
and entirely based himself on the principles of Marx- 
ism.’’ On the other hand, “Lenin did not merely carry 
out the doctrines of Marx and Engels. He developed 
these doctrines further . . . in accordance with the new 
conditions of development, with the new phase of cap- 
italism, and with imperialism.” After enumerating six 
aspects of theory ‘‘in which Lenin contributed something 
new in developing further the doctrines of Marx,” Stalin 
concluded on the note that “Leninism cannot be sepa- 
rated from Marxism, still less can it be contrasted to 
Marxism.” 


no ‘new principles’ to Marxism nor did 


Passing to the second part of the question, Stalin 
declared flatly that “it would be absolutely incorrect to 
say’’ that by believing in ‘‘creative revolutions” Lenin 
had differed from Marx. He went on to remark that 
while the “‘toy ‘rebellions’ of one tribe against the other”’ 
(as in Albania) might be called “‘unconstructive,” “every 
popular revolution, if it is really a popular revolution. . . 
cannot but be constructive.” While this was no answer 
to the question posed, it was a full endorsement of 


* Ibid., p. 666. 
* J. Stalin, Leninism, International Publishers, New York, 1933, 
Vol. 2. Quotations which follow from pp. 43-48. 


Lenin’s precept of building socialism in backward 
Russia with the tools of human will (consciousness) and 
determination. 


Living Labor and Accumulated Labor 


In the Leninist view, as propounded by Stalin, this 
‘building’ of socialism was to be not only conscious, 
but also rational and even ‘“‘scientific.”’ It was to proceed 
according to a plan carefully prepared in advance, Con- 
forming to the plan, “new works and factories on a new 
technical basis’ would be built; and agriculture supplied 
“with a maximum of agricultural machinery’ would be 
developed; ‘‘a distributive apparatus between town and 
country” would be organized.?§ 

In short, the first aim was to accomplish what had 
already been achieved in the industrialized countries, 
only more quickly and more efficiently than under 
capitalism. Once this level was reached, it was held, 
society would proceed to develop according to the 
roseate predictions of Marx and Engels, producing the 
envisioned “overabundance” of goods, erasing class dif- 
ferences, reshaping human attitudes, etc. Thus, Lenin 
and Stalin could honestly (in their opinion) affirm 
that they did not alter the Marxist doctrine at all, that 
they only adapted it to the conditions of their under- 
developed country. Since large-scale industry and capital 
were virtually non-existent, the leadership had to build 
them up as quickly as possible with the aid of what it 
had at its disposal—human resources. Until the “new 
technical basis’’ of production could be achieved, living 
labor would have to remain primarily ‘‘a means to 
increase accumulated labor.” 

When the First Five-Year Plan was launched in the 
spring of 1929, Communist Party propaganda succeeded 
to some extent in promoting the myth of its miraculous 
consequences-to-be. At the time many people genuinely 
believed that life in the Soviet Union would become 
easier and gayer after the fulfillment of the plan. With 
their thoughts directed to the “bright future,” they at 
first endured privations and worked with zeal. 

However, as in the decline of Lenin’s “Great Begin- 
ning” after the first few years of the revolution, 
enthusiasm was not long in waning. As early as Febru- 
ary 1931, Stalin felt the pressure of popular demand “‘to 
slow the tempo a bit, to put a check on the movement,” 
as he put it. His rejection was emphatic: 


No comrades, it is not possible! The tempo must not be 
reduced! On the contrary, we must increase it as much as 
is within our powers and possibilities. ... We are fifty or 
a hundred years behind the advanced countries. ... In ten 
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years at most we must make good the distance we are 
lagging behind the advanced capitalist countries.” 


The tempo was not reduced; one five-year period fol- : 


lowed another, but the goal of ‘‘catching up and sur- 


passing” the West still was not reached. Since the 


major part of the national income was used to promote 
heavy industry, consumer goods remained pitifully 
scarce—while the regime went right on paying lip serv- 
ice to its proclaimed intention of satisfying all the needs 
of all the members of society. 

In the Manifesto, the wresting of capital from private 


owners and its centralization in the hands of the state — 


was conceived as the means to achieve an increase of 
general welfare. In Soviet Russia the means became the 
end in itself. “The complete liquidation of capitalist 
elements . . . and the elimination of the remnants of 
capitalism in the economy’ were proclaimed as “‘basic 
political tasks of the second Five-Year plan.”’° Seem- 
ingly, these tasks were quickly dispatched: in Novem- 
ber 1936, Stalin announced “the complete victory of 
the socialist system in all spheres of the national 
economy,” and drew the conclusion that “in the main, 
we have already achieved the first phase of com- 
munism—socialism.”’! 


The Carrot and the Stick 


To the above declaration Stalin appended the state- 
ment: “The fundamental principle of this [first} phase 
of communism is, as you know, the formula: ‘From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his 
work.’ This formula, a far cry from Lenin’s theoretical 
postulate that in the first phase all citizens would ‘‘work 
equally—do their proper share of work—and get paid 
equally,” nonetheless was a pragmatic reflection of the 
prevailing trend of Stalinist policy. From about 1934 
on Stalin openly abandoned the equalitarian ideal and 
pursued instead a course of radical social and eco- 
nomic differentiation. Not only extreme income dif- 
ferentials but various symbols of distinction—titles, 
orders, medals, efc., accompanied by material and other 
privileges—were instituted. Apparently lacking faith 
in the mere enthusiasm and heroism of Soviet com- 
rades, Stalin skillfully resorted to material advantages 
and prestige as incentives to evoke more effective and 
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productive labor. Scarce goods and commodities, in- 
accessible to ordinary citizens, were made available in 
abundance to ranking members of the hierarchy as well 
as to Stakhanovite workers who distinguished themselves 
by productive contributions. In effect ‘the narrow bour- 
geois horizon of right” of access to consumer goods was 


not only preserved but constricted far more than in the 


“capitalist’’ societies. 

Mere economic and social incentives were deemed 
insufficient, however, to drive the wide mass of citizens 
to the limit of their abilities, so Stalin used the stick as 
well as the carrot. Although he did not dare to refute 
formally the doctrine of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
assuring the future “withering away’ of the state, he 
“developed it further” and gave it his own ‘‘dialectical’”’ 
interpretation. As early as June 1930, at the 16th 
Party Congress, he declared: 


We are in favor of the State dying out, and at the same 
time we stand for the strengthening of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, which represents the most powerful and 
mighty authority of all forms of State that have existed 
up to the present day. The highest possible development 
of the power of the State, with the objective of preparing 
the conditions for the dying out of the State: that is the 
Marxist formula.” 


Under cover of this rationalization Stalin built up the 
state power of the ‘“‘dictatorship of the proletariat’? under 
his own strict control, using it to terrorize the society 
and to demand maximum exertion from the citizens, 
from each ‘‘according to his abilities.” 


Stalin’s Legacy 


Some twenty years of the ruthless application of 
coercive methods were not without results. In a reversal 
of the original concept that communism would result as 
“an effect of big industry and of its satellites’ (Engels’ 
terminology in 1847),°* it is Soviet Russian “‘com- 
munism’’—or the Stalinist totalitarian state—that has 
produced large-scale industry in the USSR. The indus- 
trialization drive has emphasized the production of 
capital goods and armaments, while consumer goods 
have remained and still remain in short supply. Never- 
theless, as early as March 1939, at the 18th Party Con- 
gress, and again at the 19th Congress in October 1952, 
it was officially proclaimed that the “building” of 
socialism had been completed, and that the USSR had 
entered the higher phase of constructing communism.** 


* Leninism, Vol. 2, p. 402. 
Marx and Engels, Sochineniia (Works), 2nd Russian ed., 
Moscow, 1955, Vol. 4, p. 281. 


See KPSS wv rezoliutsiiakh ..., Part 3, pp. 340 and 579. 


After Stalin’s death a number of his theories and 
practices were officially condemned, particularly in pro- 
nouncements at the 20th Party Congress in 1956, How- 
ever, his (and Lenin’s) fundamental thesis, asserting 
the possibility of building a technical and economic 
basis for the future Communist society by means of 
conscious, planned action, was not only retained but 
fully reaffirmed at the 21st Party Congress in January 
1959. ; 

According to declarations of the 21st Congress, the 
Soviet Union is now on the threshold of full commu- 
nism. Congress resolutions on the development of the 
Soviet economy provide for the construction of the 
material-technical basis of communism by 1975 (a “de- 
cisive step’ toward this goal is projected for the 
current Seven-Year Plan).** Thus, despite the tremen- 
dous industrial, scientific and military advances already 
made, the Soviet regime plans for at least the next 
fifteen years to continue directing its main effort toward 
the development of heavy industry, and only second- 
arily toward the satisfaction of consumer needs. “Living 
labor’ must continue to serve as a means to increase 
“accumulated labor,’ rather than “accumulated labor” 
being used to improve the lot of the living laborer. 
Soviet citizens must wait yet another interim before they 
can expect a decent supply—let alone the healthy ‘“‘over- 
production” envisioned by Marx and Engels—of the 
consumer goods they need. 

To repeat a statement of Engels quoted earlier: 


So long as it is not possible to produce so much that there 
is enough for all, with more left over for expanding social 
capital and extending the forces of production—so long as 
this is not possible, there must always be a ruling class 
directing the use of society’s productive forces, and a poor, 
oppressed class. 


Engels in effect provided an advance description of 
Soviet society. The Soviet ruling class, “directing the 
use of society’s productive forces,” continues to con- 
centrate on the expansion of heavy industrial and 
military capacity. The rest of society, under a system 
based on subservience, remains essentially oppressed and 
certainly impoverished. 

Yet at least, in contrast to Stalin's day when the 
“oppressed class’’ was not heard from at all, the ordinary 
Soviet citizen has in recent years found it a little easier to 
voice his mind on occasion. Generally, published 
criticism is confined to local problems, but in rare 
instances the Soviet press has revealed strains of popular 
sentiment on basic issues, Thus, in line with what has 


*® See A. A. Zvorikin, “Materialno-tekhnicheskaia baza kom- 
munizma” (The Material-technical Basis of Communism), Vop- 
rosi filosofi (Moscow), No. 5, 1960, pp. 26-40. 


been said, a fitting conclusion to this article is provided 
by an excerpt from an unusual letter, published in 
company with a severe rebuke to the writer, in the 
leading Soviet youth paper, Komsomolskaia pravda, on 
June 11, 1960: 


Respected Editor: 


. .. SO our scientists launched a rocket to the moon. I will 
not argue over whether it really got there. On the moon, 
so on the moon. An event certainly important, and there 
is much noise about it.... 

Do you think this preoccupation with sputniks and 
the cosmos in general is timely or ... perhaps premature? 
What I mean to say by this is that we still have plenty of 
terrestrial worries: there is a lack of living quarters; of 
children’s nurseries; commodities: are expensive. I have 


no doubt this rocket cost so much that everybody would 
be stupefied if they knew the amount. 

Say to any laborer: “Look, Ivan, if we did not launch 
this rocket your Vovik could go to the kindergarten; a 
yard of cloth would cost not four notes but only one half, 
and you would be able to buy an electric iron in the store” 
—and I am sure, he would answer: “For God’s sake, do 
not launch those rockets!” 

Rockets, rockets, rockets!\—who needs them now! For 
the time being to hell with the moon; let me put something 
better on my dinner table instead. Afterwards, certainly, 
let us play around with the moon. 

Whether you will print this or not is your business; I 
doubt if you will risk it. But I am quite cool towards those 
sputniks and rockets. Premature. Useless. 


Greetings, Alexei N. 


The Glorious Future—Realities and Chimeras 


By Erich Goldbagen 


SUKARNO: Indonesian socialism is not a severe 
socialism. It aims at a good life for all, without 
exploitation. 

KHRUSHCHEV: No, no, no. Socialism should 
mean that every minute is calculated, a life 
built on calculation. 

SUKARNO: That is the life of a robot. 


—The New York Times, March 2, 1960. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS, the belief in the irresistible 
advance of human society to ever greater social and 
moral perfection, which had been, in the words of the 
distinguished historian, J. B. Bury, “the animating and 
controlling idea of Westetn civilization’’,’ is virtually 


extinct in the West today. Two world wars, the 


*See the Preface to J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1932. 


Mr. Goldhagen was formerly with the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.), and 
is now on the staff of the Political Science Department 
at Hunter College, New York. He has contributed ar- 
ticles on Soviet social and ideological problems to vari- 
ous learned journals in the United States. 
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eruption of inhumanity and barbarism—all the more 
terrifying for their technological refinement and the 
ever-present danger of universal nuclear destruction— 
have banished the optimism characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century. Gloom, pessimism and uncertainty have 
enveloped Western civilization. The prophecy of Con- 
dorcet that “the perfectability of man is in fact unlimited 
and can never be reversed’’? could not but evoke a smile 
in a generation which has witnessed Auschwitz and 
which is condemned to live in the shadow of the hydro- 
gen bomb. 

But the vision of utopia, extinct in the West, con- 
tinues to shine in the Communist East, deriving its 
splendor from the artificial illumination of the propa- 
ganda engines of Agitprop, At the 12th International 
Congress of Philosophers held at Venice in 1958, M. B. 
Mitin, a leading Soviet philosopher, portrayed the 
future society to which the Soviet Union is allegedly 
advancing in terms worthy perhaps not so much of 
Marx as of his more imaginative predecessors—Con- 
dorcet, St. Simon and Fourier. The society to come, he 
solemnly prophesied, would attain such heights of social 


*Condorcet, Esquisse d’un tableau des progrés de l’esprit hu- 
main, Paris, 1883, Volume 1, p. 19. 


perfection that the individuals nurtured by it would 
develop—"as if by magic’’—qualities hitherto possessed 
only by men of genius. The common man would grow 
to the stature of Michelangelo, Liszt, or Paganini.* Just 
as communism would abolish the distinction between 
rich and poor by providing abundance for all, so would 
it reduce the differences between the mental capacities 
and achievements of individuals by liberating the 
potentialities of man from the oppressive shells of 
human institutions. To the Western philosophers 
present, it must have seemed as if the ghost of Con- 
dorcet had descended upon Venice in the guise of the 
Soviet philosopher to preach the doctrine of inevitable 
progress towards utopia. Some might even have reflected 
that it was odd, though symbolic, that this latter-day 
Soviet Condorcet combined the lofty vocation of philo- 
sophical visionary with the mundane pursuit of police 
agent and propagandist.* 

But the theme of utopia is not confined to philos- 
ophers alone. In the Soviet Union, economists, writers 
and a vast army of propagandists have been dwelling on 
it with increasing frequency, reflecting the guiding and 
inspiring hand of the party—the chief dispenser of 
spiritual nourishment to the Soviet populace. 

Addressing a plenary session of the Board of the 
Writers’ Union of the RSFSR, L. Sobolev, its chairman 
and an official guardian of literary orthodoxy, envisaged 
the future Communist society to be peopled by citizens 
endowed with intellectual capacities of a degree hitherto 
confined to a gifted minority. The art of literary crea- 
tion, instead of remaining the property of a chosen few, 
will become the natural attribute of everyone. The 
citizens of communism, released from the toil to which 
humanity has been condemned, would take to the pen; 
and a new golden age of art and literature would dawn 
upon the human race. Just as “work will become the 
primary vital need of man, so the mastery of [literary] 


*See Doklady i vystupleniia predstavitelei sovetskoi filosofskoi 
nauki na XII mezhdunarodnom filosofskom kongresse, Mos- 
cow, 1958. An account of the contributions of Soviet philoso- 
phers to the Congress may be found in the Journal of Phileso- 
phy (New York), No. 6, 1958. 

This is strikingly similar to Trotsky’s rhapsodic vision with 
which he concludes his Literature and Revolution (Russell & 
Russell, New York, 1956, p. 256): ‘Man will become im- 
measurably stronger, wiser and subtler; his body will become 
more harmonized, his movements more rhythmic, his voice 
more musical. The forms of life will become dynamically dra- 
matic. The average human type will rise to the heights of an 
Aristotle, a Goethe, or a Marx. And above this ridge new 
peaks will rise.’ Trotsky, who was disposed by temperament 
to cherish above all those features of the future society re- 
flecting the rule of reason and order, envisioned that even the 
process of procreation would be subjected to rational social 
planning. He was thus one of the very few Marxists who 


craftsmanship will cease to be the achievement of single 
individuals to become the natural practice of everyone 
exactly in the same manner in which, under Soviet rule, 
literacy ceased to be the privilege of the ruling estate and 
became universal.’ Soviet society, Sobolev continued, 
stands in the “‘forefield” of that golden age, separated 
from it only by a road of great but surmountable 
obstacles. In describing the manner in which these 
obstacles are to be overcome, Sobolev abandoned the 
mellow and gilded language of the utopian dreamer for 
the warlike metaphor of the cavalry officer, his former 
vocation: 


We find ourselves in the forefield of communism. I 
adduce this military term consciously because, in the course 
of the unfolding advance which our society is now effect- 
ing, we must still overcome some minefields laid thou- 
sands of years ago—the so-called survivals of capitalism 
in the consciousness of people. 


Many would be naturally tempted to dismiss such 
utterances as ritualistic lip service, as mechanical and 
meaningless recitals of the Marxist creed. But to do 
so would be to obscure not only the sincere devotion 
with which many of the Marxist formulas are held, but 
also the vital role played by utopia in the Communist 
order. 


The Opiate of the Rulers 


The secular eschatology of Marxism is one of the 
ideological and psychological pillars of Soviet society. 
Just as the power of the church and indeed the cohesion 
of the medieval order rested on the belief in the here- 
after, so the ideal terrestial future is an essential ele- 
ment of the spiritual foundation of the Communist 
world. The awe-inspiring firmament of the hereafter 
was a living psychic reality for medieval man, providing 


regarded the practice of eugenics under communism as a logical 
extension of the triumph of purposeful “consciousness” over 
mere planless ‘being’. “The human race will not have ceased 
to crawl on all fours before God, kings and capital, in order 
later to submit humbly before the dark laws of heredity: and 
a blind sexual selection!’ (b/d, p. 255.) Mr. Isaac Deutscher, 
the biographer of Trotsky, quotes at length from the conclud- 
ing pages of Trotsky’s book, which are marked by eloquence 
and boundless utopianism, and comments that ‘‘no Marxist 
writer before or after Trotsky has viewed the great prospect 
with so realistic [sic} an eye and so flaming an imagination’. 
Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed, Oxford University 
Press, London 1959, p. 197. 

*Mitin, entrusted by Stalin with the conduct of the campaign 
against Tito, distinguished himself by such zeal that he earned 
the Titoist epithet “the best philosopher among the NKVD 
men and the best NKVD man among philosophers’. 

° Pravda, May 11, 1960. 
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the anchor chain for the power of the church over his 
mind. Earthly power was firmly rooted in the heavenly 
domain, investing the authority of the church with a 
claim to obedience equaled by few temporal rulers. All 
political power seeks to legitimize itself, to rely not on 
naked force but on the voluntary consent of its subjects. 
But the Bolshevik claim to obedience could rest on few 
tangible benefits offered to the people. It has demanded 
much in toil, suffering and anxiety, but it has offered 
little in return, save the assurance that the privation of 
the present would yield abundant fruit in the undeter- 
mined future. Until recently, utopian dreams were the 
only gratification the regime could supply in plenty. 

It would be impossible to determine the efficacy of 
utopia as an opium for the people. It is doubtful, for 
instance, that the peasantry was at all susceptible to it, 
particularly during the collectivization drive. Terror 
seems to have been a more potent instrument in securing 
submission to the will of the party than the blandish- 
ments of the glorious future. But if Marx’s eschatology 
has served only imperfectly as an opium for the people, 
it has been a powerful self-ministered opium for the 
ruling class. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
élan derived by Bolsheviks from the utopian vision, It 
has endowed them with an unwavering singleness of 
purpose, with a missionary which _ retains, 
undaunted, the fullness of its fervor even in adversity, 
and it has imparted to them an immunity to scruples 
in the pursuit of power. 

For the Bolshevik mind, from the very beginning, 
endowed the future with the dimensions and qualities 
of a Deity—or rather a Moloch. Whenever a Bolshevik 
has been beset by doubts caused by the contradiction be- 
tween precept and practice, between the humane goal 
and the inhuman deed, he would summon up the radiant 
future, thus rationalizing the present, appeasing his con- 
science, and enabling himself to resume his vocation 
undisturbed by qualms. Perhaps the power of ration- 
alization conferred by utopia is best revealed in those 
Communist victims of the Stalinist terror who, languish- 
ing innocently in prisons and concentration camps, 
nevertheless found comfort and justification for their 
ordeal in the belief that their lot was but part of the 
heavy toll which humanity must pay in order to enter 
the gates of the future. The Polish poet Czeslaw 
Milosz has brilliantly described the arguments of Com- 
munist Theodicy. His expressions of disquiet over the 
mass deportations from the Baltic were met by a Com- 
munist friend, more strongly inured by faith than him- 
self, with reproach: 


zeal 


If you keep thinking about the Baltics and the camps, do 
you know what will happen to you? ... You will use up 
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the rest of your time to live and you will present yourself 
before Zeus; and the god, pointing his finger (here my 
friend gestured accusingly), will cry: “Idiot! You ruined 
your life by worrying about trifles!” 


Or: 


The present moment is dark but, seen from a distance, for 
example from the year 2953, it will appear as short as the 
Reign of Terror in the French Revolution seems to us 
today; and the number of victims (two or three hundred 
million, more or less) will seem scarcely more important 
than a few thousand beheaded French aristocrats.° 


The Bolshevik is one of the purest incarnations of 
the Faustian Man. He is constantly on the historical 
road in pursuit of the Goal, overcoming obstacles and 
warding off enemies. To pause, content with past 
achievements, would signify that his mission has been 
completed, his role exhausted, and his claim to total 
power ended. Totalitarian communism can dispense 
neither with enemies nor with utopia.* 


Challenge From Within 


During the past three years the theme of the tran- 
sition to communism has occupied a prominent place 
in party propaganda. Not since the “heroic days’ of 
the revolution has the shape of the future society been 
the object of such intense preoccupation. It was the 
subject of a special session of the departments of social 
sciences of the USSR Academy of Sciences in June 1958. 
It was a conspicuous item in Khrushchev’s speech to the 
21st CPSU Congress. A seminar held in Prague in April 
1960, attended by leading economists of all the Com- 
munist countries, made this the single point on its 
agenda. During 1959 and 1960 Soviet presses turned 
out about 100 books and countless magazine and news- 
paper articles devoted to the image of the ultimate so- 
ciety. Clearly, the final stage of social evolution has 
become one of the major preoccupations of theoreticians 


and propagandists alike. 


*Czeslaw Milosz, The Captive Mind, Vintage Books, New 
York, 1959, pp. 213, 225. 

"The totalitarian regime must constantly affirm a boundless 
optimism. For pessimism is the blood-brother of skepticism, 
and skepticism is the enemy of all absolute creeds. It is, in the 
words of the Soviet Encyclopedia, “one of the forms of the 
struggle against science and against dialectical materialism.” 
Bolshaia sovetskaia entsiklopedia, Volume 39. 

* For a review of the literature, see A. Loginov, “Chitaia knigu 
o kommunizme’, Kommunist, No. 12, 1960, pp. 111-18. Of 
the many books two deserve to be singled out: D. I. Ches- 
nokov, Of gosudarstvennosti k obshchestvennomu samouprav- 
leniiu, Moscow, 1960, and S. G. Strumilin, Rabochi den i kom- 
munizm, Moscow, 1959. 
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ots. 


Three interrelated circumstances seem to have com- 
bined to produce the current emphasis on Marxist 
eschatology: the challenge of libertarian Marxist re- 
visionism; the party's endeavor—in response to the 
revisionist challenge—to recast its ideology into a mold 
consistent with the demands of totalitarianism, so as to 
prevent its use as a weapon of heresy; and finally, the 
greater clarity which the hitherto blurred picture of the 
future has assumed in the minds of the Soviet leaders. 


Revisionists in Hungary and Poland and Yugoslavia 
brought to life some of the tenets of Marxism which 
for years had slumbered peacefully and innocuously in 
the official text. Phrases like ‘“‘workers’ control’, “the 
withering away of the state’, ‘‘the leap from necessity 
to freedom’, which had been invoked on ceremonial 
occasions with automatic solemnity, now became slogans 
of revolt raised against the terroristic dictatorship. The 
Soviet leaders were dismayed to see their ritualistic 
phrases turned into “armed doctrines’, challenging the 
foundations of their power. They were awakened to the 
fact that their own ideological armory contained two- 
edged swords. Indeed, one of the lessons derived by 
the Soviet leaders from the events in Hungary and 
Poland in 1956 and from the faint intellectual stirrings 
in their own domain was the power inherent in ideas.® 
True, amidst terror ideas are silent. But the veil of 
silence conceals a dormant life. When terror relents, 
or when circumstances prevent its full use, those ideas 
may spring into insurgent action. 


The slogans of revisionism were all the more danger- 
ous to the Communist regime because they appeared, 
not in the alien and vulnerable garb of bourgeois doc- 
trine, but in the legitimate and familiar attire of Marx- 
ism, asserting their purity against the alleged official 
adulterators of the Marxist creed. In the words of a 
Soviet writer: 


The problem of the withering away of the. . . socialist 
state is the main thesis, indeed a veritable idée fixe of con- 
temporary revisionism. No sooner does the question of the 
state arise than they steer it to the issue of the withering 
away.” 


The need arose to remove heretical overtones from 
such doctrines by placing upon them an interpretation 
compatible with. the perpetuation of totalitarianism. 
New wine had to be poured into the old libertarian 


®See V. L. Israelyan and N. N. Nikolayev, “Iz istorii ideo- 
logicheskoi podgotovki kontr revoliutsionnovo miatezha v 
vengrii osenia 1956 Goda” Voprosy istorii, No. 12, 1957, pp. 
59-76. See Khrushchev’s unwitting tribute to the power of 
intellectuals and ideas, quoted on p. 76. 

” Voprosy filosofi, No. 4, 1960, p. 14. 


bottles of Marxism, a wine that would not intoxicate 
with the desire for freedom but would instill a quiescent 
submission to an everlasting totalitarian order. 


Reality vs. Promises 


One of the contradictions of communism has always 
consisted in its demand for absolute obedience and 
punishment of any sign of resistance to its will, on the 
one hand, and its simultaneous inculcation, through 
Marxist texts, of the dream of a different social order, 
on the other. A populace exposed to the ubiquitous 
power of the police and the state, experiencing glaring 
inequalities in income and status, chained serf-like to 
their jobs, could nevertheless speak aloud about a future 
state to the fulfillment of which their leaders themselves 
were pledged, a state in which the police, indeed the 
very organs of government would not exist, in which 
full social equality would reign and in which every in- 
dividual would be able to fulfill himself. 

Now, with the material conditions for fulfillment of 
the great promise at last in sight, Soviet citizens have 
begun to raise specific questions about “the nature of 
the future organs of government in the villages and 
cities, about other details of Communist life.”11 An 
agitator in the Saratov area appealed to Moscow for 
guidance and knowledge of the future society; for, 
“deluged” by questions which he was unable to answer, 
he was in danger of “forfeiting his authority as an 
agitator’’.12 One Soviet writer expressed his apprehen- 
sions lest an ‘unreasonable person’ might entertain the 
following notion of communism: “you rise in the morn- 
ing and you begin to reflect: where shall I go to work 
today—to the factory as the chief engineer, or shall I 
gather and lead the fishing brigade? Or perhaps fly to 
Moscow to conduct an urgent session of the Academy 
of Sciences?” Kommunist, quoting this flight of imagi- 
nation, remarked laconically, ‘thus it will not be’’.18 

Ideas are a force which no dictator can ignore with 
impunity. The eschatological imagination threatens to 
become a source of indiscipline, a breeder of “‘danger- 
ous’’ expectations incompatible with the total claims of 
the State. Totalitarian order has to be imposed upon the 
anarchic vision without, however, robbing it of the 
enthusiasm and purposefulness that it imparted to its 
bearers. As early as October 13, 1952, Poskrebyshev, 
Stalin’s secretary and éminence grise of the Soviet sys- 
tem, denounced in Pravda ‘those among us who await 
the coming of communism as if it were some heavenly 


™ Kommunist, No. 12, August 1960, p. 114. 
* Ibid, p. 111. 
* Thid.' pi, 113 
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paradise. They sit there and ask themselves: ‘When will 
communism finally be proclaimed? Will we soon be 
getting things from society according to our needs?’ ” 
Eight years later, the theoretical organ of the party 
warned that the treatment of the future society must 
admit neither “‘over-simplification” nor ‘“‘harebrain 
plans” (prozhektorstvo), that “to write now about the 
future is more complicated than ever before. The days 
of utopia, of arbitrary flights of fancy, have passed, 
giving way to higher responsibility in analyzing reality 
and in foresight.’’** And Khrushchev, at the 21st Party 
Congress, sought to dispel with oracular authority the 
“vulgar” conception of communism ‘‘as a formless, 
unorganized and anarchic mass of people. No, it will 
be a highly organized and arranged cooperation of 
workers. In order to direct machines, everybody will 
have to fulfill his functions as a laborer and his social 
duties at a determined time and in an established 
onaers.2° 

It was in the course of purging Marxist eschatology 
of its heretical elements that the party gained a clearer 
conception of the ultimate goal of its endeavor. What 
had heretofore been a tacit and only half-conscious con- 
ception became a more articulate vision.1® Upon inspec- 
tion, that vision reveals the hallmarks of a dream typical 
of party bureaucrats. If utopia mirrors the imaginary 
fulfillment of desires thwarted by reality, then the utopia 
of the party bureaucrats—the apparatchiki—teflects lust 
for unobstructed power: a perfected totalitarianism. As 
such, it bears a greater affinity to the ideals of Sparta, 
or the Republic of Plato, to Rousseau’s ideal state, or 
to Thomas More’s Usopia, than to the vague vision 
of Marx, although it is not altogether alien to it. Some 
strands of the Marxist ideal future are lifted from their 
original context, severed from the libertarian elements 
to which they had been organically linked, and woven 
into a new pattern which Marx would scarcely recognize. 
But before outlining the utopia of the apparatchiki, a 
brief excursion into political philosophy is in order. 


The Quest for Harmony 


Plato’s Republic is the archetype of a political ideal 
which has found exponents in almost every period of 


Western civilization. Its adherents, for all their dif- 


~ Ibid., p. 113. 

*® Pravda, January 28, 1959. Italics added. 

*V. Dedijer records, in his biography of Tito (Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1953, p. 296), a statement by Malenkov 
at the founding conference of the Cominform in 1947, that 
the Soviet Union was about “‘to adopt a fifteen-year plan of the 
transition from socialism to communism .. . drawing in detail 
upon the utopian socialists.” 
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ferences on the details of social organization, have been 
united by an impatience with the discordant diversity 
displayed by all human communities, impatience with the 
fact that at each moment of history the shape and 
organization of the community is determined not by 
conscious human planning in accordance with a system 
of logic and order, but by the vagaries of spontaneous 
social forces. Their aim has been to create concord and 
harmony in human affairs by reducing the complexity 
of society to a compartively simple formula. All men 
should be brought into harmonious communion by 
inculcating in them ideas that would move them to 
cooperative endeavor, that would make them accept 
their social status, however lowly, as a natural and 
unalterable condition, and that would nip the seeds of 
social envy and resentment before they take root. Thus 
the perennial problem of the rival claims of freedom 
and authority, of the reconciliation of the private will 
with communal demands, would find its final and 
permanent resolution. Repose and social solidarity will 
replace the restlessness and conflict which have been 
the inescapable collective human condition. 

Plato proposed that an enlightened elite of philos- 
opher-kings train its subjects to such obedient solidarity 
by inculcating in “noble lies’’. Rousseau 
advocated that a “‘sovereign’ be vested with the power 
to “fix the articles of a civil religion” which would 
beget an attitude making for “‘social unity’ and abolish 
those conditions that set man in “contradiction to him- 
self”. St. Simon wished to sce a ‘New Christianity”, 
that is, a society in which the individuals would be held 
together by bonds of social consonance. The French 
“conservative reaction” and the group that the Com- 


them 


munist Manifesto denounced as ‘“‘feudal socialists” 
preached abandonment of the “anarchy” of bourgeois 
society for a social system framed in the image of the 
hierarchical order of the Middle Ages, allegedly blessed 
by universal concord. The Right and the Left in the 
19th century, for all their differences and mutual enmity, 
were nourished by kindred psychic sources." 

Marx and Engels were heirs to the same tradition. 
They, too, sought social harmony. But unlike most 
others, they did not seek to achieve it through a reorder- 
ing of society into a new harmonious hierarchy by an 
enlightened elite employing force and suasion. They 
believed that once private property and the means of 
production were abolished, the triumphant revolutionary 
majority would naturally merge into a cooperative com- 
munity of equals. The division of humanity into classes 


“For a penetrating discussion of the relation between Right 
and Left, see Raymond Aron, Esposr et peur du siécle, Paris, 
1957s Ppa eda 246 


would then disappear. The state as an instrument of 
coercion would be replaced by an apparatus for the 
“administration of things’ or, to use Lenin’s suggestive 
term, into a ‘non-political’ state. The highest degree 
of human freedom would thus produce the most perfect 
harmony ever experienced by man since the mythical 
days of primitive communism. 

The vision of Marx has proved less realistic than 
that of the “utopian socialist’ St. Simon and the “‘elitist”’ 
Right. It was a coincidentia oppositorum, Solidarity 
was to be achieved not by an elite consciously fostering 
Bindung and Ganzheit, the twin ideals of the conserva- 
tive Right, but by a voluntary union of autonomous 
individuals governed by Reason: Harmony was to be 
bred by anarchy. It was left to the Bolshevik disciples of 
Marx to “correct” the teachings of their master, thus 
exposing the kinship between the reactionary Right and 
the radical Left. 

Thus, while Bolshevism retains the economic ideals of 
Marx, it finds that Bindung and Ganzheit can be 
realized only by the means prescribed by the Right. 
Marx’s utopia has been “‘dialectically”’ transmuted by the 
apparatchiki. Freedom is denounced as anarchy, self- 
government of society as anarcho-syndicalism, the 
autonomy of artistic creation as an anti-social propensity, 
the demand for privacy against the all-embracing claims 
of the collectivity as pernicious individualism, And as 
for the apparatchiki themselves, they have become the 
indispensable guides, wardens and tutors of society. 

The aim of the party functionaries, then, is to impose 
upon society what might be termed totalitarian harmony; 
to remove, in the language of Soviet scholasticism, all 
contradictions from the body social; to prevent the 
coagulation of any social groups that threaten to assert 
themselves against the total embrace of the party. No 
spontaneous group-will must exist save that imparted by 
the ruling elite. “Spontaneity (stykhiinost), comrades’, 
Khrushchev remarked at a Plenum of the Party Central 
Committee in 1958, ‘‘spontaneity is the deadliest enemy 
of all.”18 As for the divergent forces that spontaneity 
breeds, they are succinctly and revealingly summarized 
in the following excerpt from a major theoretical dis- 
cussion of Communist transformation.’ According to its 
author, the aim of the party is: 


... the unity of the working class, not its fragmentation; 
the strengthening of the alliance between the working 
class and the peasantry, not discord between these two non- 
antagonistic classes; the strengthening of the unity of the 
ranks of the Marxist-Leninist Party, not factionalism and 


8 Plenum tsentralnovo komiteta kommunisticheskoi partii sovet- 
skovo soiuza 15-19 dekabria 1958. Stenograficheskii otchet, 
Moscow, 1958, p. 452. 


ideological rambling; the unified, planned socialist econo- 
my, based on public socialist property, not the anarcho- 
syndicalist economic fragmentation; the ideological, politi- 
cal and moral unity of the people, not ideological disper- 
sion; reunion of people of various nationalities . . . not 
national differences and nationalism; the strengthening of 
a single socialist governmental power, not provincial 
separatism. .. .” 


Or, in the words of Khrushchev: 


Just like bees toiling from dawn to dusk, creating a new 
building and filling it with honey, so our people fulfill 
their obligations and functions in society.” 


The Shape of the Future 


Let us pause here to explore some of the specific 
features of the social beehive into which the party seeks 
to transform Soviet society. 

The Ruling Elite. The Communist Party, having 
been the demiurge of Soviet society, will become its 
perpetual animator. To be sure, some functions of gov- 
ernment will devolve upon “‘public organizations,” and 
the ‘“‘state would wither away’ (whatever that may 
mean). But the role of the party will grow; for “who 
but the party is capable of uniting and coordinating the 
manifold activities of the ramified system of public 
organizations? The party is a higher form of public 
organization [and public organizations, as is well known, 
never wither}. It alone can and does give correct polli- 


tical direction to all organizations. Unlike all other 
®B. Ukraintsev, “Voprosy dialektiki pererastaniia sotsializma 
v kommunizm”’, Kommunist, No. 13, 1960, p. 72. 

*” Pravda, November 18, 1959. There is a striking similarity 
between Khrushchev’s vision and Plutarch’s description of 
Spartan life: ““To be brief, he (Lycurgus) did accustom his 
citizens so, that they neither would nor could live alone, but 
were as men incorporated one with another and were always 
in company together, as the bees be about their master bee. 
Still in a continuall love to serve their countrie, to winne 
honour, and to advance the commonweale.” (Plutarch’s Lives, 
trans. by Sir Thomas North, Vol. I, p. 148.) 

Khrushchev, however, would do well to acquaint himself 
also with the judgment of the English philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes, who wrote in The Leviathan, published in 1651: “It 
is true that certain living creatures, as Bees and Ants, live 
sociably with one another, (which are therefore by Aristotle 
numbred amongst Politicall creatures;) and yet have no other 
direction, than their particular judgment and appetites; nor 
speech, whereby one of them can signifie to another, what he 
thinks expedient for the common benefit; and therefore some 
man may perhaps desire to know, why Man-kind cannot do 
the same. To which I answer, First that men are continually 
in competition for Honour and Dignity, which these creatures 
are not; and consequently amongst men there ariseth on that 
ground, Envy and Hatred, and finally Warre; but amongst 
these not so.” 
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organizations, the party is not connected with any pro- 
fessional,. departmental and local interests. The party 
sees farther than others, It has organizational and 
political experience’’.?? 

The party will rule, however, without coercion, The 
practitioners of violence will assume the role of philos- 
opher-kings, whose main task will be to “conquer 
human souls’’,22 “‘to convert the truth of Marxism- 
Leninism into the inner convictions of all without ex- 
ception” until “‘every Soviet man” will be guided by it. 
“What has been confirmed by world history must find 
confirmation in the psyche of the individual.”** The 
totalitarian ethos will become internalized—part and 
parcel of the psychic household of the individual. Ideo- 
logical work will be the foremost task of the party, 
holding custody of the purity of men’s minds, preventing 
their contamination by alien ideologies, and safeguard- 
ing against the emergence of a no less dangerous 
apolitical mental vacuum. Indeed, Khrushchev, fasci- 
nated by the suggestive term “brainwashing” (which he 
learned from an American), exhorted Soviet writers 
“to wash the brains of people with your works, not 
clutter up their minds’’.?4 

Freedom, Significantly, this word rarely appears in 
the voluminous discussions on the “‘transition to com- 
munism”’. But it is not difficult to divine, from the 
official texts, the extent and nature of freedom in the 
projected order. Obedience to the party will become an 
“organic necessity’’ of man,?> his second nature, as it 
were. The desire for emancipation from its tutelage 
will be regarded as a pernicious rebellion against the 
ideal of collectivism, an expression of baneful individ- 
ualism leading to “anarchy”. But such anarchistic pro- 
pensities will be as rare as they will be unnatural—a 
form of psycho-pathology. In Khrushchev’s words: 


Will there be criminals in Communist society? I personally, 
for example, as a Communist, cannot vouch that there 
will not be any. A crime is a deviation from the generally 
recognized standards of behavior in society, frequently 
caused by mental disorder. Can there be any diseases, 
mental disorders among some men in communist society? 
Evidently there can be. If that is so, then there can be 
delinquencies of which people of an abnormal mind are 
capable.”’, 


**V. Ivanov, V. Pchelin, M. Sakov, ‘‘Vozrastanie roli partii 
v stroitelstve kommunizma,” Kommunist, No. 17, November 
1959, p. 15-16. 

*L. Iliichev, “Voprosy kommunisticheskovo vospitaniia trud- 
iashchikhsia’’, Kommunist, No. 14, 1959, p. 48. 

*'S. Yurovitskii, “Materialnye i moralnye stimuly proizvodstva’’ 
Kommunist, No. 12, 1960, p. 33. 

*" Pravda, May 23, 1959. 

* Kommunist, No. 17, 1959, p. 20. 

* Khrushchev, op. cit: 
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In other words, deviation from the totalitarian norm 
will be treated as a form of insanity. 

Equality. By 1930 the cry for equality of the dis- 
inherited, upon which the Bolsheviks had ridden to 
power, was silenced; and those who defiantly continued 
to demand that the promise of the Revolution be re- 
deemed were denounced as petty-bourgeois deviationists. 
Utopia had yielded to the inexorable dictates of human 
nature, for which egalitarianism is a noble but imprac- 
ticable ideal. To be sure, the Communist dictatorship 
continued to affirm its commitment to the Marxist 
principle, ‘‘from each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs’; but its realization, it was now 
argued, must await the distant day when the poverty 
to which Bolshevik Russia was heir should have been 
conquered by abundance, and when inequality of ma- 
terial rewards would no longer be needed to induce 
man, cleansed of capitalistic habits, to render his most 
efficient service to society. 

Current Soviet discussion of the transition to com- 
munism again lays stress on egalitarianism as a vital 
feature of the future society. But the party's quest for 
equality is no longer sustained by the passion which 
originally brought it into being. The yearning of the 
disinherited for equality, nourished by resentment and 
envy, has turned into a calculated technique of totali- 
tarian domination. 

The distribution of goods and services according to 
need, already partially realized in such spheres as medi- 
cal services, nurseries, and boarding schools, will ever 
widen until it embraces the full scope of human con- 
sumption. Such a mode of distribution will serve to 
strengthen the collectivist nature of Soviet society 
against manifestations of individualism, especially 
against “tendencies to private property,’ that ‘‘most 
terrible of all the survivals of capitalism’ (Pravda, 
May 11, 1960). In terms strongly reminiscent of 
Plato's argument in favor of “communism,” the party 
has been encouraging a widening of the scope of the 
“public satisfaction of ‘needs’.’’ According to Kom- 
munist (No. 14, 1960, p. 19): 


There is no doubt that all objects necessary for personal 
use will remain in personal use under communism as well. 
However, the outlook for the future does not correspond 
to the provision of workers and employees with immovy- 
able property—with private dwellings and country houses, 
with means of transportation [presumably automobiles}, 
i.e., with property that would allow them in certain cases 
to derive income without toil. . . . It would be inexpedient 
to encourage ... private building. 


But not only housing is to become “‘cooperative.’’ All 
forms of distribution will eventually become collectiv- 
ized. Kommunist goes on to say: 


_ Even now a substantial and ever-growing part of material 
and cultural goods are distributed among citizens regard- 
less of the quality and quantity of their work. . .. The 
widening of the collective forms of satisfying the personal 
needs of the workers will constitute an important condi- 
tion for sealing off the channels through which tendencies 
favoring private property might leak out. 


Thus, in the conception of the party, egalitarian col- 
lectivism is a safeguard against individualism and the 
desire for private property, which might create “‘islets”’ 
of social autonomy eluding the control of the party. 
History has known many absolute rulers who sought 
to fortify their rule by levelling society and reducing 
it to an undifferentiated mass of impotent and obedient 
subjects. In the words of Shakespeare's King Richard I: 


Go thou and like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing spray 
That look too lofty in our Commonwealth; 
All must be even in our government. 

(Act III, Scene 4) 


The Family. Communism will be a period of ‘‘con- 
sistent monogamy’? (italics in original). “Com- 
munist morality is in principle opposed”’ to liaisons born 
of “‘dissoluteness and flightiness.”’*8 While rejecting with 
contempt the ‘‘slanders’’ heaped upon communist so- 
ciety in Orwell’s 1984 and Aldous Huxley's Brave New 
World**—both of which portrayed love under com- 
munism as controlled by the state, and procreation prac- 
ticed by artificial means—Communist theoreticians make 
it clear that abjuration of the leftist deviation of free 
love, which the regime briefly sanctioned during the 


* A. Kharchev, ‘“Semia i kommunizm’, Kommunist, No. 7, 
1960, p. 63. 

aed. Dp. 6t. 

™“ Ihid.. p. 59. 


Family Life and Labor Training 


The plenary session [of the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol} believes that Young Commu- 
nist League organizations should take an interest 
in the way young people's family lives develop. 
Families in which a genuine mutual concern about 
cultural grouth is evident and domestic responsi- 
bilities are properly shared by all members of the 
family should be held up as examples. It is neces- 
sary to encourage the participation of children, 
adolescents and young men and women in the per- 
tormance of domestic chores and to appreciate this 
as an important and integral part of labor traming. 


—Komsomolskaia pravda, Aug. 5, 1960, p. 3. 


1920's, remains in force. Marital infidelity and sexual 
promiscuity, it would seem, breed a frame of mind that 
militates against the discipline of totalitarianism. The 
puritanical code must permeate the whole of society. 
As Komsomolskaia Pravda (April 11, 1959) asked, in 
reporting a case of marital ‘‘betrayal’’: “How many steps 
are there from this to treason in the broader sense .. .?” 

As for the household functions of the family, they 
will be gradually replaced by public restaurants and 
laundries, both of which will increase in volume as well 
as in quality. Yet the family will definitely retain its 
“moral and educative’ functions. Although the rearing 
of children will, to a considerable extent, be transferred 
to the expanding network of boarding schools, the fam- 
ily will continue to share in that task. In the words of 
one writer, the “joys of fatherhood and motherhood 
are indispensable to man,” and represent an important 
factor in the education of children.’’°° At the same 
time, the boarding schools will be expected to play an 
ever-increasing role, inasmuch as they are best equipped 
to eradicate “‘egoistic’ tendencies—/.e., individualism. 

The Discipline of Leisure. In the past few years, 
the party has evinced a growing concern with the uses 
to which Soviet citizens put the leisure gained by tech- 
nological advances. For it is, indeed, endemic to a totali- 
tarian regime that it insist on integrating res privata into 
res publica. In this respect, the similarity between com- 
munism and fascism is striking. ‘In National Socialism”, 
one Nazi official proclaimed, “there is no such thing 
as a private individual.’’54 

Leisure encourages privacy and the pursuit of “‘idle 
pleasures’. It offers many opportunities for social ac- 
tivities beyond the sphere of control of the totalitarian 
regime. Sensual gratification may become the dominant 
preoccupation of man, making him impervious to politt- 
cal discipline. In the conception of the party, all men 
must be imbued with political consciousness; for “‘not to 
have the correct political view is like having no soul’’.*? 
Accordingly, the levers of the totalitarian regime must 
embrace individuals at home as well as at work. It is in 
this context that the recent stream of denunciatory ar- 
ticles against “‘idlers, sluggards and parasites’ can best 
be understood. To cite an excerpt from one such article 
chosen at random: 
We conduct political, cultural and educative work pri- 
marily in enterprises and establishments, i.e., at places of 


work. But man does not work 24 hours a day. He spends 
the greater part of his time at home where he rests, studies 


" Tbid., p. 61. 


“ Quoted in Hans Rothfels, Die Deutsche Opposition gegen 
Hitler, Fischer Bucherei, Frankfurt, 1958, p. 32. 

“Mao Tse-tung, “Let 100 Flowers Bloom,” New Leader, New 
York, September 9, 1957, p. 41. 
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and amuses himself. Can we be indifferent to the manner 
in which he conducts his mode of life?’ 


The remedies proposed are: (1) the intensification 
of vigilantism by “public organizations,” such as the 
“neighborhood courts against parasitism’ and citizens’ 
brigades which, under the discreet guidance of the 
party, would ferret out idlers and guard against such 
frivolities as card-playing, drunkenness and eccentricities 
of dress.** (2) The enlargement of facilities for public 
entertainment and recreation, such as clubs and cafes 
where citizens would amuse themselves under a watch- 
ful public eye.° (3) The fostering of a distinctive 
Communist mode of life providing esthetic gratification. 
The ceremonial occasions in the life of an individual 
(weddings, funerals, birthdays, etc.) should be suf- 


* Pravda, September 6, 1960. 

“For an illuminating treatment of this problem, see ‘‘Trud, 
svobodnoe vremia i vsestoronnoe razvitie lichnosti,’” Poli- 
ticheskoe samoobrazovanie, No. 5, 1960. 

” A representative discussion of this issue may be found in 
K. Panteleeva, ‘“Razvivat i sovershenstvovat kommunisticheskie 
formy byta’”’, Molodoy kommunist, No. 9, 1959. 


Holidays Under Communism 


The Central Committee of the CPSU has in- 
structed the party organizations to evince more 
solicitude for political and cultural enlightenment 
work during the workers’ days of rest and holidays. 
On such days they are to arrange meetings with 
leading workers in the scientific field as well as in 
literature and the arts, and with production in- 
novators; to organize walks in the squares, parks 
and market places; to arrange sports competitions, 
collective excursions of workers and employees 
with the participation of leading workers, and 
SO on. 


—Editorial in Partinaia zhizn, No. 6, 1960, p. 31. 


With the expansion of free time under socialism, 
each working person receives greater opportunity 
to raise his cultural level, to perfect his knowledge; 
he can better fulfill his social obligations and raise 
his children, better organize his rest, participate 
in sports, and so on. All this is necessary for the 
all-sided development of a human being. 

Simultaneously, free time... serves as a power- 
ful factor in raising labor productivity. It was in 
this sense that Marx called free time the greatest 
productive force exerting an influence in turn on 
the productive force of labor. Thus, free time 
and working time are interconnected and inter- 


dependent. 


—G. Prudenski, in Kommunist, No. 16, 1960, p. 40. 
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fused with the symbols of the collective. In short, the 
private domain must be transformed into the public 
domain—controlled, supervised, and dominated by the 
Communist Party. 


SUCH, IN BROAD OUTLINE, is the ideal society 
envisioned by the party. Yet this ideal is probably no 
more than a chimera. For all that we know about man 
and society seems incompatible with its realization. 
Even the tools of modern technology have not endowed 
a dictator with the capacity to mold society as if it were 
clay in his hands; and the means available to the 
apparatchiki are ludicrously inadequate to the enormity 
of the task. They hesitate to use the incalculable weapon 
of terror, which tends to recoil upon its wielder. “Man”, 
said Khrushchev, (Pravda, July 4, 1960), “must not 
be driven into paradise by means of the club.” And 
the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, which aims to instill 
obedience to the party, is growing less and less relevant 
and meaningful. Instead of animating Soviet citizens 
with enthusiasm, it often induces somnolence in them. 

The Communists aspire to “leap’’ from the “‘neces- 
sity’ of compromising with sty&hiinost into the realm 
of absolute ‘freedom’ from it, to sway the wayward 
course of social change into a narrow channel fixed by 
the party. But it is doubtful that the complex course 
of history can be made fully to obey the dictates of a 
political machine. The mark of unpredictability is writ- 
ten on all historical action. Almost every historical deed 
breeds unintended consequences. ‘Man makes his own 
history, but he does not know the history he is making.” 
Will the party be exempt from this rule which has 
hitherto governed human destiny? 

But perhaps, in their heart of hearts, the Communist 
leaders cherish less the ideal goal than the pursuit of it. 
Tension and struggle are the pith and marrow of their 
endeavor. They lend meaning and purpose to their ex- 
istence. The reward of ultimate conquest would be 
intolerable ennui. The mantle of philosopher-king rul- 
ing a populace trained to unswerving obedience would 
ill fit the apparatchiki who have imbibed the ethos of 
perpetual struggle. To the question “what is your idea 
of happiness?,” the typical apparatchik would probably 
reply with Marx, ‘to fight.” Sabconsciously, he would 
thus echo the words of Mussolini: ‘We have created 
our myth, the myth is a faith, it is a passion, it is not 
necessary that it shall be a reality. It is a reality by the 
fact that it is a goal, a hope, a faith that is courage.” 

The Bolshevik dictatorship may long endure, always 
pursuing the unattainable goal—the conquest of spon- 
taneity. ‘The movement is everything, the end is noth- 


” 
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Totalitarianism without Coercion? 


MILOVAN DJILAS, in his classic probe of the fal- 
lacies of the Communist system, characterized ‘“‘the 
question of the state” and its role in society as ‘‘the 
most important problem for communism, in theory and 
practice." During the first four decades of the Soviet 
Union's existence, its political leaders all espoused the 
theoretical axiom of the ultimate ‘‘withering away of 
the state,’ but none of them was seriously confronted 
with the problem of implementing it in practice. Today, 
however, with the declaration that the USSR is well 
advanced economically along the road to full commu- 
nism, the issue has become of crucial importance for 
the Soviet leadership—especially for the man who has 
successfully reasserted personal dictatorship over the 
party-state. The purpose of the present paper is to 
examine: 1) Khrushchev’s approach to this vital issue, 
both in theoretical pronouncements and in practical 
policies, which has resulted in a unique readjustment of 
the party-state relationship; 2) the effect of his innova- 
tions on the present Soviet scene, and their portent, 
real or visionary, for the future of the society; 3) the 
intimately related problem, again both in theory and 
practice, of the shifting balance between coercion and 
persuasion in Soviet life. 


Doctrinal Precedents 


Khrushchev’s theory of state quite naturally uses the 
doctrinal heritage left by his predecessors as its take-off 
point. Lenin, in his fullest treatment of the subject, 


1M. Djilas, The New Class, F. A. Praeger, New York, 1957, 
p. 84. 


Mr. Ritvo is well known among students and specialists 
on Soviet affairs for his exhaustive analyses of social, 
economic, and political developments in the USSR. Now 
with the Center for International Studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (Boston, Mass.), he is 
preparing a book-length study of Russia after Stalin, 


By Herbert Ritvo 


stressed that “it is clear there can be no question of 
defining the exact moment of the future withering away 
—the more so as it must be a rather lengthy process.’ 
Stalin as successor treated the indeterminate duration of 
the state as contingent upon two independent but re- 
lated factors: 1) the continued existence of internal 
enemies, causing an inevitable intensification of the class 
struggle during the advance towards socialism; 2) the 
presence of hostile external forces, constituting a “‘capt- 
talist encirclement’ of the solitary socialist state.t He 
thereby asserted the indispensability of maintaining the 
strongest possible state apparatus. 


At the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956, Khrushcheyv— 
already the primus inter pares in the “‘collective leader- 
ship’’—bitterly condemned the first of these Stalinist 
notions in his famous secret speech. Subsequent devel- 
opments, however—particularly the Hungarian upris- 
ing in the fall of 1956—lead him to some retreat from 
this stance. The concept of increasing class conflict, 
which Stalin used to rationalize the total terror of the 
1930's, has been partially rehabilitated (along with 
Stalin himself) in the sense that it is no longer char- 
acterized as one of his major errors.’ Indeed, the 
conspicuous absence of either criticism or affirmation of 
this notion in recent theoretical discussions suggests that 
it is probably viewed as an ideological weapon to be 
held in reserve—for potential use not so much at home, 
where socialism is ostensibly an “irreversible reality,” as 


*V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution (1917), Little Lenin 
Library, New York, 1932, Vol. 14, p. 69. Lenin’s italics. 
°J. Stalin, Mastering Bolshevism, International Publishers, 
New York, 1937, pp. 29-30. 

‘Stalin, Problems of Leninism (1926), ed. of 1940, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, p. 131. 

®See K. Frolov, ‘““The Class Struggle in the Period of Con- 
struction of Socialism,” Partiinaia zhizn, No. 20, 1956, pp. 4-5; 
Einheit (East Berlin), No. 11, 1956; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 24, 
1956. See also R. Lowenthal, “Stalinist Ideology,” Soviet Survey 
(London), July-September 1960, p. 35. 
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in the peoples’ democracies, where the organs of coer- 
cion may again be required to suppress open opposition. 


With much less ambiguity, the second of Stalin’s 
explanations for the longevity of the state has been 
retained and adapted to cover the period of building 
communism. Although it is admitted that the ‘‘capital- 
ist encirclement’ of the Stalin era ceased to exist after 
the creation of a “‘socialist commonwealth,” Khrush- 
chev’s case for the continued strengthening of the mili- 
tary might of the state as long as hostile blocs exist is 
practically indistinguishable from his predecessor’s talk 
of “external enemies.’’ 


THE REJECTION—if now only by implication—of 
Stalin’s concept of the “inevitable intensification of the 
class struggle’ is directly connected with the new ap- 
proach to the coercive functions of the state and their 
partial transfer to “‘public’ organizations. To under- 
stand this relationship, the role of terror as a mechanism 
of social control under Stalinism should be recalled. 
Until the day of his death the dictator used terror pri- 
marily in the negative sense—/.e., to guarantee the sup- 
pression of opposition, imaginary as well as genuine. 
It could be argued that the application of terror also 
facilitated the speedy accumulation of capital needed 
by a fledgling planned economy aiming at rapid indus- 
trialization, by effectively preventing any organized pro- 
test against the huge sacrifices imposed on an unwilling 
population. Yet even the Stalin regime recognized that 
the resort to mass arrests by the millions to fill the slave 
labor camps was decisive only for extending rudimen- 
tary industrialization to the more remote corners of 
the Soviet Union and for achieving the initial phase of 
Marxist “‘primitive accumulation.’’ Moreover, untold 
damage was done to the economy as a result of the 
liquidation of scarce technicians and administrators in 
the purges. Thus it would be as misleading to consider 
Soviet industrial accomplishments the direct consequence 
of terror and forced labor as it would be to attribute 
Soviet achievements in atomic research to successful 
espionage or to the forced contributions of captured 
German scientists. 


The announcement of Stalin’s death clearly reflected 
the apprehension of other leaders over the cumulative 
impact of Stalinist terror; in the joint statement issued 
by the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers, 
the collective of his successors warned against ‘disorder 
and panic’ in words pregnant with their own doubts 


° Interview of Khrushchev in Le Figaro (Paris), March 19, 
1958; also Krasnaia zvezda, April 5, 1958. 
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and fears.? Within a month a limited amnesty had been 
announced, the reform of the criminal code promised, 
the ‘doctors’ plot’’ exposed as a fraud, and the top 
secret police official, S. D. Ignatiev, removed in dis- 
grace. Precisely why or how these decisions, clearly 
designed to reduce the degree of terror, were made 
remains unknown even today, but their broader conse- 
quences—foreseen by few at the time—have become 
increasingly evident. The regime has not renounced the 
main instrument of terror, the secret police, but has 
simply re-established the principle (and practice) of 
party control over the police apparatus as the guarantee 
of new ‘“‘socialist legality.” At the same time, the 
promise that the methods of the past were not to be 
employed in the future—accompanied by the release of 
thousands from the forced labor camps and prisons— 
became the starting point of a process of rationalization 
of the worst heritage of Stalin’s rule, the first step out 
of the darkness of Stalin’s all-embracing terror onto the 
path of what has been called ‘‘enlightened totalitarian- 
ism” or the ‘‘relatively benevolent despotism” of the 
post-Stalin dictatorship, today again exercised by one 
man,® 


Khrushchev’s Innovations 


It is of course natural that Khrushchev, as head of 
the party-state, should now have emerged as the major 
interpreter of the Marxist-Leninist theory of state and 
as the arbiter of the changing ratio of coercion and 
persuasion in the regime’s accelerated approach to com- 
munism. While no real attention was paid to these 
doctrinal problems before the final resolution of the 
power struggle in the Presidium, the first sign of the 
theoretical innovations te come was the inclusion of the 
following charge in the bill of particulars presented 
against the “‘anti-party’’ group in July 1957: 


(The anti-party group) tried to elevate the state above 
the party . . . challenged the party’s basic right to take 
the leading role in the affairs of the Soviets . .. tried to 
reduce the party to a position where it would be subordi- 
nate to the governmental apparatus... .” 


Having thus defined one of the basic issues of conflict 
with his opponents—one which compares interestingly 


* Pravda, March 7, 1953. 

* Terms used respectively by A. Ulam in ‘The New Face of 
Soviet Totalitarianism,” World Politics, April 1960, p. 410; and 
L. Schapiro in “Has Russia Changed?,” Foreign Affairs, April 
1960, p. 397. 

* Kommunist, August 1957, as quoted in The New York 
Times, August 1, 1957. 


with the charges against Beria four years earlier!°— 
Khrushchev was ready to venture forth onto the trouble- 
some ideological terrain of clarifying the party-state 
relationship of the future. In the fall of 1957 and early 
1958 he issued a series of pronouncements in press 
interviews and speeches establishing the framework on 
which current doctrine is based.1t The dominant refrain 
in these statements, as well as in comments by the pro- 
fessional theoreticians, was an assurance that there will 
be no “weakening of the role of the state in [the period 
of} building communism,” more explicitly though less 
frequently expressed as the notion retained from Stalin- 
ism that “the state proceeds towards its withering away 
via its maximum strengthening.’? In an attempt, evi- 
dently, to instill more logic into this dialectical detour 
of the state on the road to Engels’ “museum of an- 
tiquities,’ Khrushchev added a notion of his own 
which has become his major contribution to Marxism- 
Leninism. He resolved the ‘“‘non-antagonistic’’ contra- 
diction between the eventual disappearance of the state 
and its immediate strengthening by the disarmingly 
simple solution of substituting the ruling party for the 
state. In an interview of early 1958 with a foreign 
correspondent, Khrushchev propounded this theme as 
follows: 


A certain loosening of the administrative ties between 
raions, regions and republics is now taking place here. 
At the same time the ideological ties between regions and 
republics and the unity of the Soviet peoples are being 
strengthened. The Communist Party plays an important 
role [in this process} and this {role} will grow stronger. 
. . . Changes in the functions of the state are also taking 
place. The process of change in these functions derives 
from our conceptions, from the theoretical principles of 
Marxism-Leninism on the state. When the conditions for 
the transition to communism have been created in our 
country, many administrative organs of the state will 
gradually die away. . . . The party has stronger founda- 
tions than the state organs. It has arisen and exists not 
as a result of duties of a legislative nature. Its develop- 
ment was called for by circumstances stemming from the 


 Beria was charged with ‘“‘activities aimed at placing the 
Ministry of Interior above the Government and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union’; Malenkov’s report to the Central 
Committee, Pravda, July 10, 1953. 

“Interviews with James Reston (of The New York Times) 
H. Shapiro (of United Press), and A. I. Macdonald (of the 
London Times), respectively in Pravda Oct. 11, 1957; Nov. 
19, 1957; and Feb. 17, 1958; speech on the 40th anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution, /b/d., Oct. 7, 1957; report on 
agricultural reforms, /bid., March 28, 1958; speech to the 13th 
Komsomol Congress, /bid., April 2, 1958. 

® Quotations respectively from Khrushchev’s speech at the 
21st CPSU Congress, Pravda, January 28, 1959; and V. Niko- 
laiev, Sovetskaia moldavia, Jan. 16, 1958. 


political concepts of people . . . from principles of a 
moral nature. And mankind will always need moral 
factors.” 


From these and other statements, in combination 
with various practical measures undertaken to elevate 
party authority, the concept of the ruling party (prav- 
iashchaia partiia) emerged in full outline. An important 
aspect of this concept is the direct link established be- 
tween the changing party-state relationship and the al- 
legedly shifting balance of coercion and persuasion in 
Soviet society. The direction set by Khrushchev in this 
respect has recently been defined in the Soviet press 
in the following terms: 


If the Communist Party and the socialist state existed and 
worked together in the past, do {so} in the present, and 
will [do so} in the future under certain conditions, this 
does not mean that such will be the case forever. .. . The 
Communist Party and the socialist state, in their role and 
position in society and in their given functions are not 
identical. The party takes the leading position in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, it directs the 
internal and foreign policy of the state. ... The party 
as an ideological political organization depends completely 
and fully on persuasion in the direction of the masses, 
the state on forcé as well as on persuasion. .. . The party 
is the only force which is in a position to guarantee, 
through its leadership, the transition from a socialist state 
to the Communist administration of society. . . . The 
methods of persuasion .. . are winning more and more 
ground in the life of Soviet society and under communism 
they will become the sole regulator of relations among 
people. Together with this, the importance of the party 
will grow still more since its leadership of the masses... 
rests upon the propagation of the great ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism.” 


The Theory of Participation 


The concept of the gradual substitution of persuasion 
for coercion under the guidance of the supreme party 
has as its crucial corollary the development of proper 
attitudes in the population at large and the broadening 
of popular participation in the regulation of society, to 
be effected mainly through the expansion of so-called 
“public” or “‘social’’ organizations. In theory such par- 
ticipation is linked to the future expiration of the state; 
as Khrushchev has put it: 


Which organizations will be preserved [under commu- 
nism}? Public organizations. Whether they are called 
Komsomol, trade unions, or some other names, they will 
be public bodies through which society will regulate its 


™ Interview with A. I. Macdonald, Joc. cit. 
4G. Shitarev, “The Party and the Building of Communism,” 
Politicheskoie samoobrazovantie, No. 8, 1960. 
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relations. . . . We now have to prepare for this and to 
teach people to develop habits for these functions.” 


It is significant that the two types of organizations 
mentioned—the Komsomol and the trade unions—have 
long been described as the “transmission belts” or “loyal 
helpers” of the party and have been effectively sub- 
ordinated to its direction and control. What will happen 
to the party itself under full communism is never ex- 
plicity spelled out; but insofar as the period of building 
communism is concerned it is frankly stated that the 
“voluntary” public organizations now emerging on the 
Soviet scene and any others created in the future will 
be as closely controlled by the party as the existing 
veteran auxiliaries of its rule: 


The party is now the highest form of political organiza- 
tion ...in the USSR. As long as there are {other} or- 
ganizations . . . on a state level, . in production, 
trade unions, cooperatives, or by age [i. e., the Komsomol}, 
the party remains the leading force with respect to each 
one individually and with regard to all together; only 
the Communist Party is capable of coordinating and guid- 
ing the work of all state and social organizations in the 
interest of building communism. .. .” 


IN PROPOUNDING the various ideas outlined above, 
Mr. Khrushchev has, in a sense, killed two birds with 
one stone: he can point to the beginning, however 
feeble, of the ‘withering away of the state’ under 
communism through the transfer of some state functions 
to “‘social organizations’; at the same time his innova- 
tions serve the purpose of diminishing the previous 
duality of party-state guidance of Soviet society in favor 
of increasingly monistic rule. Putting it more broadly, 
the line now pursued by Khrushchev reflects the two 
constants in terms of which Soviet policy must always 
be judged: first, the need to meet the demands of an 
ideology which forecasts a process of continuing change 
in the social order on the basis of a dialectical develop- 
ment toward communism; second, the need to maintain 
the monopoly of power of the leadership (today through 
the reassertion of the ruling party) in an historically 
unique form of totalitarian dictatorship, the Soviet one- 
party state. 

It is tempting, given the 43-year record of absolute 
rule by successive Soviet regimes, to dismiss the picture 
now being painted of the coming Communist future as 
mere propaganda or as visionary nonsense. Yet whatever 
the prospects of Khrushchev’s version of utopia ever 
being realized, one cannot ignore the current effects of 
the stress on substituting persuasion for coercion and of 


* Speech to the 13th Komsomol Congress, Joc. cit. 
* Shitarev, op. cit. 
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replacing control through the state machine with cor- 
rection through the community. While the measures 
which have been initiated in the name of these ideas 
are transparent in their aim of buttressing the role of 
the party, their impact on the society has other important 
implications which are crucial to an assessment of the 
present and future Soviet scene. 


Something Old, Something New... 


The measures spoken of here constitute an attempt 
by the regime to storm the remaining barriers between 
public and private life in the Soviet Union, in an at- 
mosphere of ‘‘revolutionary” fervor designed to recall 
the enthusiasm of the early days of struggle under Lenin. 
Under the slogan of work, study and live in a Commu- 
nist manner, “the apparatus of the totalitarian party-state 
has been mobilizing the population for a vast exercise 
in “self-control” which seeks to penetrate not only into 
the factories and the fields, but into the schools, all 
social and public activity, and indeed into the most 
intimate spheres of’ family life. While many of the 
forms which this mobilization has taken have their roots 
or prototypes in the Leninist and Stalinist past, the scope 
of the effort is perhaps unprecedented. As mentioned 
earlier, primary stress has been laid on the creation of 
a network of so-called “public organizations’ through 
the initiative of activists at the local level. These or- 
ganizations cover a broad range of special functions or 
activities, major and minor. 

One of the pressing practical aims of the regime is, 
of course, to promote cooperation in the accelerated 
economic drive demanded by the current Seven-Year 
Plan. In this connection, a crucial example of public 
mobilization is the nationwide campaign to enlist work- 


- ers in the Brigades of Communist Labor, a movement 


initiated in 1958 and said to have rallied over 5,000,000 
workers in more than 40,000 brigades as of last June.1? 
Throughout Soviet history—from the Subbotniks [volun- 
tary labor days} of the civil war period through the 
Stakhanovite competitions of the Stalin Five-Year Plans, 
the primary function of ‘spontaneous movements” 
among Soviet workers has been to increase labor pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. The new movement follows 
suit in the priority of the three vows demanded of its 
members: 


1). To increase production, organize well, . . . economize, 
insistently introduce new equipment and technology, use 
advanced methods at work. 

2.) To study constantly, strive to master modern knowl- 
edge in the fields of science and technology ... {and} 


™ Pravda, June 1, 1960. 


of socialist culture, so as to be of use not only to one- 
self, but to the entire collective, to society. 

3.) To cultivate in oneself the best features of the new 
society, develop oneself in an all-round manner mentally 
and physically, be exemplary in daily life [and} in one’s 
attitude toward public duty, and struggle actively for a 
new morale.* 


In commenting on the last of these pledges a Soviet 
writer has asserted: 


Communist labor brigade members and shock workers, 
for the first time in the history of competition, are im- 
posing on themselves obligations of a moral character. 
They pledge to combat the vestiges of the past in the 
consciousness of the people, to strengthen comradely soli- 
darity and collaboration in work and living, and to be 
the guardians of the norms of socialist society. This is 
one of the most essential characteristics of the new move- 
ment.” 


Insofar as the members of the brigades now pledge 
themselves explicitly not only to increase production 
but to cultivate the new ‘Soviet morality,’ the writer's 
enthusiastic description of the third vow is justified. At 
the same time, inculcation of ‘‘proper’’ attitudes toward 
work and society is hardly a new feature of such ‘‘spon- 
taneous movements’ among workers. Here, for instance, 
is a random selection from the past, strikingly similar 
to the exhortations that fill the pages of today’s Trad: 
“In every brigade, in every department, in every factory, 
one must create such conditions that poor work is a 
personal disgrace for everyone.” *° The difference be- 
tween the past and the present is one of emphasis, 
reflecting the social and economic changes that have 
taken place in the Soviet Union within the past two 
decades. Whereas in the 1930's and 1940's the primary 
goal of the regime was to expand production, almost 
regardless of cost, the aim now is also to refive it—and 
to do that, mere pressure and exertion are not enough; 
“reform from without’ must slowly give way to ‘reform 
from within.” 

Granting this difference of emphasis, there is a basic 
similarity between past labor drives and the present 
movement epitomized in the claim of their “spontane- 
ous’ development. It would be premature to state 
categorically that the personal pledges of the current 
movement will degenerate into the ritualistic stereotypes 
and pressures that characterized those of the past. Yet 
the evidence so far available permits a skeptical view 
of the predicted emergence of the ‘new Communist 
man” striving for that ideal admixture of production 
and personality development envisioned in regime 


“Voprosi filosofi, No. 10, 1959, p. 135. 
® Ibid. 
” Trud, Sept. 15, 1949. 


Human Development—Labor Efficiency 


Under communism the daily routine may be 
conceived, with a certain degree of probability, as 
follows: 

Natural needs—sleep and meals—uwill take up 
about ten hours. About four hours will be needed 
for obligatory work. Every man, then, is left with 
about ten hours of free time at his disposal. And 
if about four hours are spent on some mental work 
or reading that interests the particular person, and 
an equal amount of time in active participation in 
sports and amateur arts, two hours will then re- 
main for relaxation at the television set, a concert, 
or the movies. 

Such a daily routine will ensure the truly com- 
prehensive development of each person's aptitudes, 
while the constant shift of pursuits will make 
labor more attractive, leading in turn to a new in- 
crease in labor efficiency. 


—S. Strumilin, in Oktyabr, March 1960. 


propaganda. In a recent theoretical discussion, for ex- 
ample, the complaint was aired: 


Despite the simultaneous solution of the most important 
Communist tasks in the three spheres of labor, education 
and way of life, the brigades as a rule show the greatest 
successes in raising productivity. It frequently happens 
that some members of the brigades .. . attain high pro- 
duction figures {but} do not always behave in everyday 
life as they should.” 


The Vehicles of ‘“Public Order” 


Among other “‘public’” organizations now in oper- 
ation, none are more important than the parapolice and 
parajudicial institutions, whose function, in Khrush- 
chev’s words, is to act “alongside and parallel with 
such agencies as the militia and courts to perform the 
functions of safeguarding public order and security.” ** 
Although the network of these organizations has existed, 
in one form or another, for some time, the scope of 
their specific activities and authority is still subject to 
considerable discussion. Chief among them are the 
people's militia and the comrades’ courts, along with 
the forms of public activity authorized by the anti- 
parasite laws of 1957-58. 

The people's militia (drvzhiny) are the direct de- 
scendants of the drigadmils formed in the early 1930's 
to aid in the collectivization drive. Discredited as a re- 


“Ts. Stepanyan, ‘Stages and Periods,’ O&tyabr, No. 7, 1960. 
** Khrushchev’s speech at 21st CPSU Congress, Joc. cit. 
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sult of their collaboration with the police and the 
NKVD during the purge period, the brigadmils died 
out almost completely until late 1956, when the idea of 
using them was revived in connection with the renewed 
“struggle against anti-social elements.” The start of 
the present country-wide mobilization is credited to the 
initiative of a “workers’ militia group” in Leningrad in 
November 1958. Early in 1959 the militia’s role was 
formalized in a joint decree of the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers ‘On Participation of 
Workers in the Maintenance of Public Order.” 7? It 
was subsequently announced that within a month of the 
decree’s issuance, ‘‘voluntary” militia units had been 
formed in most large industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises; ** according to latest claims, there are now 80,000 
units with more than 2.5 million members.?° In Mos- 
cow, at least, entire factory units and labor brigades have 
joined the militia, strongly suggesting that it is intended 
to develop into a full-fledged mass movement.?¢ 

Past criticism in the Soviet press, indicating that the 
regular police was unequal to the task of dealing with 
petty public disorders, seemingly provided sufficient 
practical reason for the formation of an ancillary police 
force. But the regime, as might be expected, chose to 
stress an ideological explanation for the re-emergence 
of the people’s militia, citing it as an example of ‘‘the 
inclusion of the widest strata of the population in the 
management of the affairs of the country during the 
transition to communism.” 77 

In the decree governing their activity, the authority 
of the people’s militia was clearly restricted to warning 
offenders and to listing their names so that subsequent 
misdemeanors could be dealt with more severely by 
the comrades’ courts or the regular police. In practice, 
however, their actions frequently have involved trans- 
gressions of the law and frightening invasions of per- 
sonal privacy. The Soviet press has cited cases of illegal 
night-time searches to check on individuals’ moral be- 
havior, beatings administered to young people, and in 
One case a citizen’s death by assault.?8 

While such negative excesses are criticized by the 
press and may be considered exceptions in the early 
phase of a unique experiment in social control, the 
praise generally accorded to militia activities affirms the 
basic concept of public intervention in private life. 


* Published in 7b7d., March 10, 1959. 

**N. Dudorov, USSR Minister for Internal Affairs, as quoted 
in Izvestia, June 24, 1959. 
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and Oct. 6, 1960. 
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As one report pridefully states, ‘‘no social act escapes 
the attention of squad members.” 2° Among the legiti- 
mate concerns of the people’s militia, a favorite project 
is the “‘reeducation of drunkards,” the typical approach 
to which is described as follows: 


The members of {a militia} unit listed all the inhabitants 
of the settlement who regularly got drunk and in that 
state . . . committed anti-social acts. These people were 
summoned to a meeting . . . and warned of the necessity 
to mend their ways. Besides this, a member of the unit 
was attached to each one of them for the purposes of 
daily education work. The members of the unit visited 
{their assignees} in their homes, found out how they 
behaved, . . . and tried to get them to take part in mass 
communal activities. In a number of instances, on pay 
day the members of the unit met the lovers of strong 
liquor at the pay office [and} escorted them home... . 
The number of drunkards in the settlement dropped 
sharply. s 


People’s Justice 


The area of parajudicial activity is a more difficult 
one to assess, mainly because of the confusion which 
exists over the division of responsibility between the 
“public meetings” authorized under the aforementioned 
“anti-parasite’’ draft laws and the ‘comrades’ courts,” 
more recently stressed as the chief instruments of social 
correction. 

The anti-parasite laws, presented for public discus- 
sion in 1957-58, have not yet been ratified in the three 
largest Soviet republics (the RSFSR, the Ukraine and 
Belorussia, containing over 80 percent of the total popu- 
lation), and since they have been treated with consid- 
erable reserve even in Soviet publications, it is possible 
they may still be subjected to further change. As they 
now stand, the laws authorize public organizations to 
hold open trials against “parasitic elements,” only loosely 
defined. The public meetings, at which a minimum of 
100 persons must be present, can act, by simple majority 
vote and even in the absence of an alleged offender, to 
impose sentences of exile with compulsory labor for 
two to five years—this despite the provisions in criminal 
legislation adopted in 1958 which state that ‘‘criminal 
punishment shall be imposed only by judgment of a 
court.’ * There is no appeal from the decision of these 
meetings, although sentences must be confirmed by the 
executive committees of local soviets.%? 


* Radio Volozda, Dec. 16, 1959. 

” Sovetskaia yustitsia, No. 3 (March), 1960. 

** Article 3, Principles of Criminal Legislation, adopted as law 
in December 1958. 

*As revealed by the law adopted in the Georgian republic, 
published inZaria vostoka, Sept. 6, 1960. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the potential dan- 
gers of the return to this sort of extra-judicial power, the 
easy abuse of which was amply demonstrated in Stalin’s 
day by the terroristic ‘‘special conferences” of the 
NKVD-MVD. Ostensibly directed against “useless” 
members of society, the present laws could be turned 
against any individual on artificially contrived pretexts, 
by the action of any of the party’s ‘transmission belts.” 
Even to those who view other recent developments in 
Soviet law in an optimistic light, the possibilities of 
unrestrained “mob rule” inherent in the anti-parasite 
laws are portents of trouble; for those who take a more 
skeptical view, the extra-judicial show trials constitute 
simply a new instrument of terror available in the 
arsenal of the totalitarian state. At the least, all knowl- 
edgeable observers join in deeming the laws a threat 
to the already shaky “security of the legal procedure 
of the USSR.” 3 In short, the laws, though presented 
as a remedy for behavior injurious to the body politic, 
seem much more likely to raise the public fever than 
to cure the social ills which are juridically still beyond 
the competence of the regular courts. 


THE RECENT REVIVAL of the comrades’ courts, a 
more formal institution than the “public meeting,’ may 
reflect the regime’s response to the apprehension over 
the anti-parasite laws apparent within the Soviet Union 
itself. On the other hand, the Soviet press has indi- 
cated a disposition on the part of participants in the 
“public meetings’ not only to refrain from harsh pen- 
alties for serious first offenses but to be excessively 
considerate (from the regime’s viewpoint) of multiple 
offenders—a fact which could also explain the current 
signs of official dissatisfaction with this lowest form of 
“citizens’ justice.’’ ** In any event, since 1959 there has 
been a determined effort to reestablish and to extend 
the activities of comrades’ courts, which have roots 
dating back to the first years of the regime. The present 
scope of their functions and authority, like that of the 
public meetings, is still defined only in draft regula- 
tions,** but the indications are that the party now 
intends to make the courts a chief instrument in regu- 
lating the balance between persuasion and coercion in 
Soviet society. 

The forerunners of the present comrades’ courts were 
concerned almost exclusively with violations of labor 
discipline; created during the civil war, they operated 
from 1919 until 1923 and again from 1928 until 1940, 


* See, e.g., R. Schlesinger, “The Discussion on Criminal Law 
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when Stalin’s severe labor legislation made them super- 
fluous. By contrast, the revived courts, like other public 
organizations, have been directed to concern themselves 
with all aspects of social behavior. Set up wherever 
a collective exceeds fifty persons—in industrial, agri- 
cultural, and educational institutions, apartment blocks, 
etc-—the comrades’ courts, in Khrushchev’s words, are 
“to seek mainly to anticipate all kinds of infringements; 
they must deal not only with questions of production 
but with questions of everyday life and of a moral 
nature, cases of wrong behavior by members of a col- 
lective who have . . . [digressed} from standards of 
public order. . . .” 86 Under this broad umbrella, the 
list of offenses falling to the courts’ consideration would 
seem to be limitless; reported cases range from charges 
involving citizens’ failure to bring up children prop- 
erly, uttering insulting remarks, or spreading falsehoods, 
to a variety of minor property and housing disputes. 
In many instances the comrades’ courts handle problems, 
allocated by the regular courts and police, which are 
not considered to involve ‘‘social danger’ and for which 
penalties are not mandatory under the law. Outside the 
factory, most of their work involves cases initiated by 
trade union and Komsomol committees, local soviets, 
the peoples’ militia, or street and housing committees.*7 


Although the proposed procedural rules for the 
comrades’ courts constitute a marked improvement over 
those of the informal ‘‘public meetings,’ they are still 
a far cry from the judicial standards prevailing in the 
regular court system. For example, there is no real 
pretrial hearing or attempts at an investigation, but 
merely a‘‘‘check up on facts,” on the assumption that 
the community, including court members, is already 
acquainted with the problem at hand; there is also no 
provision for a defense counsel, and only the court can 
call witnesses. If a citizen refuses to stand trial, the 
court can proceed in his absence. As in the case of the 
“public meetings,” decisions are taken by a majority 
vote, and there is no right of appeal. However, the 
courts are responsible to the trade unions in enterprises 
or the executive committees of local soviets, in the sense 
that the latter may suggest a second trial if there has 
been an obvious contravention of Soviet law. 

Partially offsetting these shortcomings, and in marked 
contrast to the provisions of the anti-parasite laws, the 
decisions of the comrades’ courts are restricted to: 1) 
expressing public reprimand or censure, imposing a fine 


*° Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959. 
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up to 100 rubles on offenders, and/or issuing regrets to 
victims; 2) in cases of labor violations, recommending 
transfer or demotion of the offenders to less important 
and lower-paid work, or in extreme cases, their dis- 
missal; 3) ordering compensation for damages up to 
500 rubles; 4) referring criminal cases, as well as cases 
involving housing evictions, to the regular courts. It 
seems clear that all major crimes—and in fact the more 
serious of those now classified as minor—will remain 
within the competence of the regular court system and 
the police. 

In short, the basic function assigned to the comrades’ 
courts is not to administer punishment, but to demon- 
strate the redemptive powers of the assumption of 
communal responsibility for citizens who have erred in 
their ways but who can still be saved for society. Since 
the educative role of Soviet law has always been an 
important consideration in theory, the emphasis on com- 
munity cures for delinquency is not, as pointed out 
earlier, a new feature in itself. But as a result of the 
vastly broadened and also loosely defined competence of 
the comrades’ courts, there will be a tremendous increase 
in the number of people, in no legal sense criminals, 
who now come within the reach of these parajudicial 
organizations. As explained ‘“‘dialectically,’ this tem- 
porary gwantitative increase, due to the elevation of 
norms of behavior as the society approaches communism, 
will involve the corrective participation of ever greater 
numbers of citizens, resulting eventually in the qualita- 
tive transformation of the character both of Soviet law 
and of the citizens themselves. 


Coercion with a Sugar Coating 


Together with the increased emphasis on popular 
self-regulation through public organizations, there has 
been a notable change of emphasis in the depiction of 
the roles of the regular police and courts, about which a 
word must be said. Though the call for public order 
still uses the time-worn slogans exhorting “vigilance,” 
reminiscent of the coercive excesses of the past, an 
effort has been made to project to the public a new 
image of the instruments of coercion—notably the 
secret police—as organs rather of prevention and per- 
suasion, as friends and helpers of the populace. Thus 
the KGB, for example, is portrayed as playing a passive 
yet important role in guiding the new course of social 
justice, through propaganda which stresses its coopera- 
tion and assistance to the comrades’ courts and the peo- 
ples’ militia. Its present work, as Kommunist describes it, 
is primarily ‘prophylactic,’ symbolizing the enlightened 
dictatorship’s efforts gradually to alter the coercion- 
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persuasion ratio in society.38 As one Soviet writer has 
expressed this aspect of the current line: 


The agencies of coercion are still necessary for guarding 
the nation from the intrigues of the imperialistic forces 
and their agents, also for protecting the lawful interests 
of the citizens, and for carrying on the struggle against 
antisocial parasitical elements, speculators, hooligans, and 
other criminals. Still, one cannot fail to note that the 
trends in the activities of the agencies of coercion are 
changing. . . . The sphere of coercion, which had never 
been the chief method in the activities of the socialist 
state, is now being narrowed down still further. The 
activities of such agencies as the police are being more 
and more closely combined with the activities of people’s 
militia and are gradually acquiring a more social char- 
acter. The development of the courts is proceeding ... 
along the lines of combining their work with the activities 
of comrades’ courts and the more extensive recruitment 
of the public into the administration of justice. The puni- 
tive measures applied by the courts are acquiring an 
ever-increasing educational character. . . . Of course, all 
this does nct mean that coercion is already dying out. 
However, . . . direct administrative coercion is being re- 
placed to an ever greater extent by other forms of eco- 
nomic, political and moral action.” 


The Control of Mass Control 


The last sentence quoted, and its key word, “re- 
placed,” provide an apt point from which to summarize 
what is really happening in the Soviet Union today. 
The transfer of certain functions from the coercive 
apparatus of the regime to public organizations in no 
way means a lessening of social controls in Soviet 
society; on the contrary, it constitutes an effort to 
penetrate more deeply than ever before into the private 
and personal spheres of people's lives. The latest 
experiment in mass control is being conducted without 
the instrument of active police terror used in the past; 
but in spite of all the emphasis on persuasion, the aim of 
this experiment has been defined by the last-quoted 
writer, in a phrase borrowed from Lenin, as the develop- 
ment of a “machinery capable of coercing” in place of 
one ‘‘applying legal norms ensured by the coercive force 
of the state. 2° 

Claims of current progress in this vast experiment 
have been buttressed with statistics asserting a 20.6 per- 
cent decrease in the number of crimes in 11 months of 
the year 1959 over the comparable period in 1958.4! 


*“N. Mironov, “State Security is A Cause of All the People,” 
Kommunist No. 11, 1960, pp. 39-48. 

* P. S. Romashkin, ‘‘The Role of Persuasion and Coercion in 
the Soviet State,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 2, 1960. 
* Ibid. Lenin’s italics. 

™R. A. Rudenko, “The Tasks of Further Strengthening So- 
cialist Legality ...,’’ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pratvo, No. 3, 1960. 


For the RSFSR, the largest Soviet republic, the decline 
of convictions during the first nine months of 1959 
over 1958 was broken down as follows: for hooliganism, 
10.9 percent less; for petty theft of public property, 14.2 
percent less; and for thefts of private property, 19.7 
percent less.4? While these figures presumably were 
intended to convey the impression of a marked improve- 
ment in mass social behavior, logic suggests that they 
are simply the inevitable statistical consequence of the 
transfer of functions from the regular courts and police 
to the public organizations, coupled with the “chase for 
favorable statistics’ which accompanies any major pro- 
gram launched by the leadership. 

It is clear, furthermore, that the current effensive is 
moving forward under the strict control of the ruling 
party, as the ‘leading and guiding force in all state and 
social organizations.” Thus the party leadership, and at 
the apex Khrushchev himself, has. operated through 
the CPSU proper and the traditional coercive apparatus 
to set clear limits on the pace and scope of public 
mobilization. The fact that the party leadership seems 
presently secure in its control, however, only under- 
scores the continuing dilemma which confronts it, 
namely: too much intervention from above could ruin 
the desired initiatives from below, while too little 
involves the risk that compromise and leniency might 
lead the experimental social controls in the direction of 
anarchy. 


Expanding Struggle? 


This pressure on the regime to maintain a dynamic 
equilibrium in its course has been expressed in the 
theory, supported by some political analysts, that the 
Soviet party leadership must conduct a constant “‘revo- 
lution from above” in order to maintain and justify its 
power. The same idea has been offered by Milovan 
Djilas in the remark, “Communist regimes are a form 
of latent civil war between the government and the peo- 
ple.” ** In terms of this generalization, the early battles 
of the present phase of “‘struggle’’ seemed to be directed 
only against a minority element of errant or noncoopera- 
tive citizens, the ‘‘parasitical’’ flotsam of society. Thence 
the offensive was expanded into a general mobilization 
of the public for the fulfillment of official goals. In 
the course of recent theoretical comment, there have 
been indications. that the regime’s ‘‘civil war’ will in 
time be extended to still another target—in a battle, 


“Figures cited at the Plenary Session of the Supreme Court 
of the RSFSR, December 1959; as quoted in R. Schlesinger, 
“Social Law I,” Soviet Studies, July 1960, p. 81, footnote 28. 
*™M. Dijilas, op. cit., p. 87. 


necessary sooner or later, against remaining forms of 
private property. The implications for the future in this 
respect emerge most clearly in a recent comprehensive 
essay on the coming society by the noted Soviet econo- 
mist, S. Strumilin: 


Insofar as communism eliminates the property which 
divides people, it liquidates that basis from which all 
property crimes and most other violations arise. The 
public opinion of commune members will be sufficiently 
strong to exclude practically all other crimes in time. At 
the same time, therefore, there will be less and less need, 
and finally none at all, for penal justice and police, courts 
and prisons, . . . and all other professional agents of 
justice. Moreover, the entire criminal code will become 
superfluous. . . . After the liquidation of private property 
the norms of civil law will also be superfluous. The same 
fate will befall, one after another, the various sectors of 
state institutions and law." 


Clearly discernible in Strumilin’s vision of the “brave 
new world”’ is the thesis that private property, not only 
as a form of ownership of the means of production, 
but also in the form of personal possessions is, under 
socialism, the root of the ‘‘vestiges of the past’? which 
must still be eradicated before the new Soviet man can 
emerge in his pristine -form and the state can wither 
away. By the logic of this argument, the regime must 
at some point make an attempt to abolish private per- 
sonal property, affecting most direly and directly the 
upper strata of Soviet society—the “‘haves’’ in a pre- 
dominantly ‘‘have-not”’ society. 

Supporting this trend of theory, there has been some 
recent stress in the popular press on the evils of private 
property. The reaction of those who see themselves 
threatened by such propaganda is cogently expressed 
in the letter of a man who identified himself with the 


words, “my address .. . any house on any street”’: 


. Allow me to ask the editorial staff the following 
question: does it know that this bourgeois, or rather many 
millions of those bourgeois whom it attacks so vehemently, 
have fought against autocracy, . . . have helped to over- 
come the chaos and continue to carry on their shoulders 
all the hardships of development—without receiving any 
compensation for these titanic achievements. . .. As for 
myself I can say: I would be, in the opinion of Likhodeyev 
{author of the article under criticism} a bourgeois, be- 
cause I have 12,000 rubles in my savings account. I want 
to own an automobile and a dacha. I do not consider 
this to be shameful. But this did not prevent me from 
suffering hunger and defending my country and carrying 
on my shoulders all the Five-Year Plans.” 


“S. Strumilin, “The Workday and Communism,” Novy mir, 
No. 7, 1960. 

* Literaturnaia gazeta, Sept. 3, 1960; the letter is in criticism 
of an article by L. Likhodeyev, “The Grimace of a Petit 
Bourgeois,” sb/d., July 30, 1960. 
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Despite their certain unpopularity in some quarters, 
the possibility that the incipient steps of an offensive 
against personal property may not be too far off seems 
indicated by the recent revelation in the party’s leading 
theoretical journal (as reported in Izvestia), that “in 
accordance with the proposals of toilers, the construction 
of individual dachas and the development of individual 
plots is considered to be inexpedient’”’; ambiguous as 
this wording may be, it portends some form of new 
restrictions in a crucial area of property rights.4® Thus, 
behind the smoke screen of popular participation, the 
public organizations may be pushed forward not only 
toward a new form of dispensation of justice, but toward 
a new redistribution of property. How extensive the 
latter is to be will largely determine the harshness of 
the former. 


The Present and the Future 


In the largest sense, the regime’s “civil war’? might 
be viewed as a struggle against the common citizen, in 
the demands that he continue to make economic 
sacrifices and strive to improve his attitudes for the 
sake of the bright future ahead. 

The vision of this future depicts an ideal society in 
which the new Communist man, guided by the leaders 
of the ruling party, will enjoy the fruits of abundance 
produced by an “‘association of free individuals,” for 
whom useful work has become a necessity of life, for 
whom the interests of the collective have been recognized 
as superior to those of the individual, for whom posses- 
sion of private property has become meaningless. Yet 
for the outside observer, probably no more than for the 
Soviet citizen, the utopian aspects of this blueprint for 
the future are hard to reconcile with the picture of the 
present as it emerges from the pages of the Soviet press. 
In particular, the economic drive now being waged under 
the slogan, ‘‘Who does not work, does not eat,’”’ con- 
stitutes a mocking negation of the predicted emergence 
of a whole society of ‘new Soviet men.” A leading 
Soviet theoretician has attempted to deal with this issue 
in Marxist terms: 


Despite the connection and mutual rélationship between 
the material and moral foundations of communism, the 
former develop more quickly than the latter... . We will 
in the near future attain the abundance and surplus of 
many consumer goods which are necessary for distribu- 
tion according to scientifically fixed norms. A much more 


* Kommunist No. 14, 1960, p. 18; Izvestia, Oct. 16, 1960. 
The Izvestia article further suggests the disappearance of 
private housing and supports Khrushchév’s idea of car pools 
as the means to provide automobiles under communism. 
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difficult matter, which will take much more time, will 
be to form in every member of society the inner neces- 
sity to work in a Communist manner and to make work 
the first necessity of life for each.” 


In sum, while the Soviet leadership claims to have 
made decisive progress toward producing the material 
abundance essential to the Marxian vision of society, it 
has by its own admission only begun to approach the 
problem of producing the ideal citizens equally neces- 
saty to that society—an infinitely more complicated 
task inherited from the past. 

Stated in another way, the problem initially posed by 
Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto was how 
to replace the coercive instruments of the state with a 
rational social order in which “the free development of 
each {individual} is the condition for the free develop- 
ment of all.” Lenin grappled with this problem for a 
brief moment only; the barren fruit of his effort was 
anarchy, poverty, and the Chekist terror of war com- 
munism. Stalin's approach to the problem—justifying 
maximum coercion and terror as means to the end of 
the eventual withering away of the coercive apparatus— 
made a travesty of the original Marxian concept. Today 
under Khrushchev, another effort has been launched to 
actualize this concept, through a mobilization of citizens 
which stresses the desired “development of each’’ as the 
prerequisite for the desired “development of all.” 

According to Khrushchev, the present program for 
constructing communism ultimately will lead not only 
to the transformation of the individual citizen and of 
the social order, but to the total substitution of per- 
suasion for coercion in society. Yet these aims of the 
future are to be pursued through the control mechan- 
isms and methods of the present: the ruling party will 
continue to exercise its supreme authority over the pop- 
ulace through a coercive apparatus which has been 
de-emphasized but which remains in ready reserve if 
needed; moreover, the party will use its monopoly of 
control over mass organizations and mass media in a 
frank attempt to narrow down what latitude of free 
choice remains in the personal lives and behavior of 
Soviet citizens. 

Given the present nature of the party dictatorship, 
the vision of a future society where persuasion and 
Sweet reason reign supreme must be dismissed as 
utopian nonsense at best, political cynicism at worst. 
In no sense, however, is this to write off as meaningless 
the relative shift of emphasis away from coercion and 
toward persuasion in current Soviet policy. Whether 
or not the population believes in the promises of the 
Communist future, it well remembers the purgatory of 


“Ts. Stepanyan, op. cit.; see also S. Strumilin, op. cit. 


the Stalinist past. Popular relief over the retreat from 
Stalinist coercion has been manifest in the greater meas- 
ure of support accorded to the present regime, and the 
leadership is not likely to risk dissipating this feeling 
by a return to past excesses. The dividends accruing 
to the regime as a result of its greater emphasis on per- 
suasive methods, coupled with its greater attention to 
consumer needs, have so far considerably outweighed 
any potential dangers to its power. Short of a serious 
crisis, then, the gauges on the regime’s control ma- 
chinery may be expected to continue veering toward 


persuasion rather than coercion. The total pressure on 
the population will be no less, but to the extent the 
regime can effectively substitute ‘‘social’’ controls through 
the new public organization for the traditional controls 
of the past, it will do so. At the same time, since the 
apparatus of power will remain at the disposal of the 
regime, we may expect to see a further development 
not towards a new genre of 
coercion,” 


“totalitarianism without 
but towards a totalitarianism in which the 
latent threat of coercion remains the main source of 
the effectiveness of persuasion. 


WATCH THY NEIGHBOR 


A conference of personnel of the prosecutor’s office and the militia and of people’s judges and 
members of the Moscow Young Communist League a&tiv was held recently in the editorial offices of 


Komsomolskaia pravda. 


It discussed what should be done to strengthen the fight against idlers, 


loafers, parasitic elements and people who consciously avoid labor. The speakers advanced a number 
of suggestions and recommendations on what courses of action are necessary if the fight against 
idlers and loafers is to become more effective and is to achieve its goal of making it really hot for 


the loafers. 


“I believe that the fight against idlers and loafers is a very important and timely question,” 


Comrade Paskov, Proletarian Borough Prosecutor, said in his speech. 


“We encounter parasitic ele- 


ments every day. There are also deliberate loafers among young people. And although these people 
clearly violate the principle of our society, ‘He who does not work shall not eat,’ we often have no 


effective means to make them work. 


“The loafers take advantage of every loophole to avoid control. 


It is known, for instance, that 


the militia keeps a close watch on those people who deliberately avoid working. The loafers use de- 
ception. They work somewhere for two or three days, get a job reference and start the old life over 
again. We must stop up every crevice in which the loafers try to hide. It would be legitimate, there- 
fore, to set up comrades’ courts under apartment house administrations as well, so that ney could 
deprive deliberate loafers and speculators of the chance to live in the big cities.” 

“It is undoubtedly necessary to improve the work of the comrades’ courts and apartment house 


committees,” 


said Comrade Lvov, Lenin Borough Assistant Prosecutor. 


“This is very important. 


Who knows better how a person behaves and whether he works or not than the neighbors, the 
apartment house manager and the yard man? The comrades’ courts and apartment house administra- 
tions should be granted definite powers and the right to submit to the borough Soviets the question 
of applying administrative sanctions against loafers, so that the latter will understand that society 
does not take a tender attitude toward their parasitism and antisocial behavior.” 


—Komsomolskaia pravda, Aug. 28, 1960. 


The Outlook for the Soviet Consumer 


By William N. Ee urpin 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV HAS repeatedly promised the 
Soviet people the highest standard of living in the world. 
Nor is it the first time that such grandiose promises 
have been made by a Soviet leader. In 1931, Stalin 
declared: “In a period of ten years at the outside, we 
must cover the distance which separates us from the most 
advanced capitalist countries. We have all the objective 
possibilities for this.” But whereas Stalin’s assertion 
of nearly three decades ago—with good reason—was not 
taken seriously, this is far from true of Khrushchev’s 
declarations today. Western experts nowadays are no 
longer inclined to scoff at Soviet economic claims; in 
fact, many of them take the view that Khrushchev’s 
promise of a vastly improved Soviet standard of living is 
susceptible of at least some measure of fulfillment. Nor 
is there much evidence of skepticism among them about 
the genuineness of the current Soviet program for 
reducing the workweek, notwithstanding the fact that 
from 1927 up till World War II the seven-hour day and 
five-day week were the legal Soviet norm, yet apparently 
were never really put into effect.? 

There were real as well as artificial reasons for the 
minimization of Stalin’s earlier claims. In 1931, the 


* J. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma, (11th ed.), Gospolitizdat, 
Moscow, 1952, p. 363. 

“I. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, London, 1959, p. 363. 
But see also Sobranie zakonov i rasporyazhenii (Collection of 
Laws and Decrees), Administration of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR and the Council of Labor and 
Defense, Moscow, 1927, p. 1195, and 1929, p. 77. The law 
was apparently never carried into effect and is not included 
in Sbornik zakonodatelnikh aktov o trude (Collection of Legis- 
lative Acts on Labor), 2nd ed., Gosiurizdat, Moscow, 1958, 
which however contains excerpts from the law of June 26, 
1940, establishing the eight-hour day and seven-day workweek 
(p. 97). 


Mr. Turpin is an American economist Specializing m 
Soviet and East European affairs. This is his first con- 
tribution to Problems of Communism. 
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industrialization of the Soviet Union had only just 
begun. At the same time, although Tsarist Russia in 
1917 had by no means been an “underdeveloped” 
country in the now fashionable sense of the term, the 
impression was created abroad that the Soviet regime 
had inherited a country much less advanced than it 
actually was—the probable explanation for this being 
that admirers of the new order had an interest in over- 
emphasizing the “backwardness” of the old, while its 
Opponents on the other hand were just as eager to 
exaggerate any signs of lagging economic progress, The 
upshot in any case was that Soviet claims in the period 
of the early Five-Year Plans were viewed against a back- 
ground a shade darker, perhaps, than objectivity justi- 
fied. Even so, the achievements of these years certainly 
made more impressive statistics than tangible exhibits of 
material progress. In fact, much the same could still be 
said today from the viewpoint of the ordinary Soviet 
citizen, for the concrete evidences of Soviet attainment 
are more apparent 1h outer space than on the streets of 
Lugansk or Kemerovo. 


In contrast to the 1930's, however, Soviet economic 
achievements today are invested with a new aura of 
certainty. This is due, in large part, to the fact that 
Western scholars, on the basis of exhaustive analysis and 
a suitable discounting of Soviet statistical claims, have 
come up with what they believe to be fairly accurate 
estimates of actual Soviet production. Many laymen are 
familiar with published estimates placing current Soviet 
GNP (gross national product) at about 40-45 percent 
of the US figure, although few perhaps bother to find 
out precisely what this means. One detailed US study 
on this subject in 1959 estimated Soviet GNP for 1955 
at 26.8 percent of the American when both were calcu- 
lated in rubles, and at 53.4 percent when both were 
measured in dollars; then, taking the geometric average 
of these two, the author suggested that the resultant 
figure of 37.8 percent was ‘‘about right’ as a measure of 


the relative size of the two economies. On the basis 
of such complex calculations, it has been widely accepted 
that the Soviet rate of economic growth is faster than 
the American. 


The Question for the Future 


Although there would appear to be reasons for 
doubting the precision of these and other estimates of 
Soviet economic performance, few students of the sub- 
ject today would dispute the capability of the Soviet 
economy to turn out a large and increasing volume of 
goods and services. Consequently, recent discussion of 
the Soviet economic future has tended to focus on such 
questions as whether a “Communist welfare state’’ is 
taking shape, and if so, why; and what effects a rising 
standard of living is likely to have on the social struc- 
ture, future economic growth, and foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union.* In all this discussion, it seems to be 
taken for granted that, if the standard of living con- 
tinues to rise, the Soviet economy must necessarily de- 
velop along lines roughly similar to those already traced 
by the economy of the United States and now being fol- 
lowed by other economies entering a ‘‘mass-consump- 
tion” phase. 

In the author’s view, there are good reasons for ques- 
tioning this assumption—reasons which suggest that the 
picture of the future “Communist” society actually 
envisioned by the Soviet leaders is very different from 
the one just outlined. The present article proposes to 
examine these reasons and, on the basis of this analysis, 
to construct a speculative picture of what the Soviet 
leaders are likely to have in mind. It goes without saying 
that the picture cannot be considered an infallible blue- 
print of the future, but at least it may come nearer: to 
the truth than a picture based on a simplistic and unwar- 
ranted projection of Western modes. 

First, it must be made plain that to deny that the 
Soviet rulers are heading toward a ‘‘mass consumption 
society” in the Western sense is not to hold that they 
are deliberately denying the Soviet population the fruits 
of the last forty years of sacrifice. While it would be 
difficult on the other hand to demonstrate that those 
who make the important decisions in Soviet society are 


* Morris Bernstein, ‘A Comparison of Soviet and United States 
National Product’, in Comparisons, of the United States and 
Soviet Economies, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
fom: C..01959, Part Il; p; 385. 

*See the symposium, “Toward a ‘Communist Welfare State’ ?”, 
in Problems of Communism, No. 1 (January-February) 1960, 
pp. 1-22. The symposium includes a leading article by Alec 
Nove (‘Social Welfare in the USSR’) and commentaries by 
several other analysts of Soviet affairs. 


moved by any profound concern for the well-being and 
happiness of the masses, there is no need to assume 
that they are hostile in principle to improvement of the 
standard of living. Even if they were, the importance 
of a higher Soviet living standard from the standpoint 
of winning the battle for influence over the uncommitted 
nations is too obvious to permit the Soviet leaders to be 
indifferent to it. Conceding this point, one is still justi- 
fied, however, in posing the question of whether either 
the Soviet leaders’ notions of the future, or their 
interests as practicing politicians, permit them to con- 
template with equanimity the prospect of an American- 
style high-consumption society. 

It is perhaps surprising that the basic Marxist texts 
are so hazy regarding the attributes of the new society 
which eventually is to replace the bourgeois order. In 
fact, except for the famous sentence in the Critique of 
the Gotha Program,® the whole subject was carefully 
avoided, and speculation on it was labeled “unscientific” 
and “‘utopian’’—both highly pejorative words in Marxist 
jargon. 

Mr. Khrushchev has been equally chary of describing 
precisely the socio-economic pattern he envisions. While 
he has promised time and again that the Soviet Union 
will achieve the highest standard of living in the world, 
he has thus far specified only a campaign to surpass the 
United States in per capita production (not consump- 
tion) of milk, meat and butter. In regard to housing, 
his most definite and ambitious statement to date has 
been that it should be possible to abolish the present 
system of rationing within ten years. The only other 
indication he has given of his plans for the future of 
the Soviet consumer has been the negative—but quite 
significant—one that it will ot include private auto- 
mobiles. 


Despite this reticence about the future, Soviet statistics 
indicate—and outside observers agree—that the standard 
of living of Soviet citizens is definitely improving. The 
pace is certainly not spectacular, and there is a great 
deal more emphasis on public than on private consump- 
tion, but no one is inclined to doubt that the living 
standard is rising steadily. What the author proposes 
to question, however, is simply the assumption that 
rising standards of consumption in the Soviet Union 
will take essentially the same form as in Western Europe 
or the United States. 


* The sentence is a pithy, if not overly convincing, summary of 
what would transpire “in a higher phase of communist society,” 
operating under the principle, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” See Lewis S. Feuer 
(ed.), Marx and Engels—Basic Writings on Politics and 
Philosophy, Doubleday & Co., New York, 1959, p. 119. 
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Since precise indications are lacking as to what the 
Soviet leaders mean when they speak of higher living 
standards, it may be helpful to approach the problem 
from a different angle. First, what features of a mass 
consumption society would the Soviet leadership be 
most likely to reject as incompatible with its objectives? 
Second, what alternative choices are open to them that 
would avoid these objectionable features and give the 
rising standards a form advantageous to the objectives 
of the regime? 


Dangers of the Western Path 


In the author’s view, a development of the Soviet 
economy along Western-type mass consumption lines 
would give rise to two major problems of a socio- 
political nature and two others of a more directly 
economic character. Let us first consider the socio- 
political problems. Were the Soviet economy to develop 
in such a way as to encourage the citizen to become 
deeply absorbed in the acquisition and enjoyment of 
consumer goods, particularly of the durable variety, one 
result would very likely be the rapid growth of inter- 
ests and preoccupations that would compete with—and, 
indeed, be detrimental to—the party's claims upon 
the citizen’s time and attention. 

Of course, it is true—or generally believed to be 
true—that certain kinds of consumer durables, in 
particular some of the modern mechanical appliances 
which have become standard appurtenances of the 
American home, free their possessors from domestic 
drudgery and thus create spare time for other pursuits. 
Then, there is another category of durables, including 
television sets, radios, phonographs, cameras, boats, 
sporting equipment, efc., which give the owners some- 
thing to do with their spare time. It could perhaps be 
argued that while the latter ‘‘time-filling’ category of 
consumer goods (except for radios and television sets) ® 
would doubtless be considered objectionable in the 
Soviet context because of the diversion of the citizen's 
attention from party programs, the “time-saving” variety 
on the other hand might well be regarded as advan- 
tageous since it would make more time available to be 
put to party use. 

One answer to this argument is that, although the 
party would presumably favor giving the citizen more 


* Radio and television sets are a notable exception because of 
their obvious utility to the regime as instruments of propaganda 
indoctrination. This, plus the military desirability of building 
up a strong electronics industry, explains why these items have 
been relatively favored in Soviet production programs, making 
them the most readily available items in the consumer durables 
field. 
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spare time to devote to party activities, there are other 
ways of achieving this which might be considered pref- 
erable to providing the population with labor-saving 
household equipment and appliances. Laundries and 
restaurants, for example, free more time from household 
chores than do washing-machines, stoves, and refrig- 
erators—and the Soviet government has indeed already 
begun giving greater attention to such services. 

A more cogent answer, however, is that the manner 
in which a given consumer durable is used—whether it 
fills or saves times—is less important than the place 
which consumer goods generally might come to occupy 
in the value-scheme and everyday attention of the Soviet 
citizen. The mere presence of a refrigerator in every 
Soviet kitchen obviously would not, in itself, threaten 
the party’s monopoly over the minds of the people, but 
this monopoly would be threatened if the population 
at large came to concentrate the bulk of its desires, 
efforts and attention on the acquisition and enjoyment 
of all kinds of consumer goods. Observation of West- 
ern mass-consumption societies indicates that this whole 
process is intensely absorptive of people’s time, thought, 
and effort—all of which, from the viewpoint of a Soviet 
agitprop or party official, would be much better devoted 
to activities in the service of party and state interests. 

Another unpalatable consequence from the stand- 
point of the Soviet leadership would be the encourage- 
ment of private associations and social intercourse among 
Soviet citizens outside the control and surveillance of 
the party. Under present Soviet living conditions, easy 
social intercourse is hindered by several factors—the 
shortage of housing space and resultant limitations on 
Privacy as well as on capacity to accommodate guests, 
the demands of housekeeping on the individual’s time, 
and even the inadequacy of urban transportation facili- 
ties. As anyone who has visited a Soviet family can 
testify—and as Soviet housing statistics confirm—there 
is often hardly enough room to sit down. As to the 
other factors, one may cite a survey made by the Insti- 
tute of Economics and Organization of Industrial Pro- 
duction of the Siberian Division of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, which shows that 3-5.5 hours per day of the 
worker's time are consumed by housekeeping chores (it 
is not specified whether this includes time spent in shop- 
ping for food, clothing, efc., which often involves 
standing in queues), and another 1.5-2 hours per day 
in getting to and from work.? 

Now, it is obvious that more adequate and better 
housing approaching modern Western standards and a 


"G. Prudenskii, ‘Sovershenstvovaniie organizatsii proizvodstva 
i problemy rabochevo vremeni’ (Perfecting the Organization 
of Production and Problems of Working Time), Voprosy 
ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 1, 1960, p. 57. 


greater abundance of the other appurtenances of “gra- 
cious living’, Western-style, would go a long way to- 
ward removing these hindrances. The effect of this 
would be to enable and even encourage Soviet citizens 
to develop spontaneous, uncontrolled private associa- 
tions prejudicial to the party's dominant influence. 


The Economic Aspect 


So much for the probable impact of a mass-consump- 
tion type of society on the relationship of the Soviet 
citizen to the party and state. In addition to these socio- 
political consequences, what would be the effects of a 
transition to this kind of society on the Soviet industrial 
structure ? 


To begin with, the industrial apparatus which the 
Soviet Union has built at the cost of such enormous 
popular sacrifice is totally different from the industrial 
structures of the free economics, and developed in re- 
sponse to totally different stimuli. In these economies, 
money makes the mare go, in the sense that as con- 
sumer purchasing power it effectively commands the 
use of economic resources. Western politicians and 
economists may think of steel or electric power produc- 
tion as sources of military as well as economic strength, 
but the primary function of the economy is to produce 
consumer goods desired by the members of society. 
Heavy industry is built, not primarily because it is essen- 
tial to national strength, but because its output is neces- 
sary to obtain a final product that people want and will 
buy. If the government wants military goods or the in- 
dustrial plant to produce them, it cannot simply issue 
orders for them to be produced or built, but as a rule 
uses its fiscal powers to provide a consumption demand 
—that is, it acts as a customer. And when it does, rarely, 
enter the economy as a participant, it typically does so 
through a state corporation operating or trying to op- 
erate on regular business principles. Thus, the military 
potential developed by free economies has not come 
from a system specifically designed and directed to pro- 
duce it; rather it has been, basically, an unintentional 


by-product. 


The Russian and Soviet path of development has been 
entirely different. Even before 1917—indeed, dating 
back as far as Peter the Great—industrial development 
in Russia received its main impetus from the state and 
was directed toward building national military power.® 
The subsequent erection of the Communist economic 
system, with the state itself becoming the direct or- 


*Cf. P. I. Lyashchenko, History of the National Economy of 
Russia, trans. by L. M. Herman, Macmillan, New York, 1949, 
pp. 266, 284, 408. 


ganizer and operator of all productive activity, accen- 
tuated the conscious channeling of economic develop- 
ment along military lines. This was especially conspicu- 
ous during the period of forced industrialization under 
Stalin, but it has continued to hold true under his suc- 
cessors, as evidenced by the fact that Soviet writers, in 
listing the objectives of state economic planning, habit- 
ually put the strengthening of the “national defense 
capability” first—and the elevation of living standards 
far down the list. (Small wonder that so much of the 
Soviet economic vocabulary is military—brigade, target, 
storming, battle, objective, efc.) It is this longstanding 
military orientation of Soviet economic policy which has 
dictated the priority expansion of heavy capital-goods 
industry, determining the present structure of the Soviet 
industrial apparatus. 

Given this apparatus as it now stands, the Soviet 
Union, in order to produce consumer goods in sub- 
stantially greater quantity, would have to do one of two 
things, or a combination of both. Although steel ad- 
mittedly can be used to make either producers’ or con- 
sumer goods, the existing machinery that was designed 
to produce heavy industrial equipment cannot readily 
be used to produce anything else. Consequently, if it 
were decided to greatly expand the production of con- 
sumer durables, either a part of the existing Soviet in- 
dustrial plant now being used to make investment goods 
would have to be re-equipped and converted for this 
purpose, or a large increment of new plant specifically 
designed to manufacture consumer durables would have 
to be built onto the present industrial structure. Such 
a process would take time, but it cannot be ruled impos- 
sible a priori for a command economy which, by defi- 
nition, is capable of making even drastic changes by 
central decision. But what would these alternatives. en- 
tail? The conversion of existing heavy industrial fa- 
cilities would mean reducing the existing capacity to 
produce capital goods; and the diversion of new invest- 
ment into the consumer goods sector would cut down, 
or prevent altogether, the further growth of the capital 
goods industry. 

It is totally inconceivable that either of these choices, 
or a combination of them, would be palatable to the 
Soviet leadership, for the simple reason that their effects 
would negate the central, undeviating objective of all 
past Soviet economic policy—the continuous expansion 
of heavy industrial and military power. There is no evi- 
dence whatever to suggest that the Soviet leaders have 
the slightest intention of sacrificing this objective for 
the sake of the Soviet consumer. Moreover, were they 
suddenly to reverse the whole pattern of Soviet economic 
development, this might well cause many Soviet citizens 
to question whether the former course was really deter- 
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mined—as they had been told—by the “‘objective eco- 
nomic laws” of socialism. 

There is a second economic consideration which would 
further militate against Soviet willingness to permit the 
emergence of a mass-consumption economy. It is that 
the direct economic costs involved in effecting the con- 
version and/or expansion of the productive apparatus 
to permit a greatly increased output of consumer dur- 
ables would not be the only costs. There would also 
have to be auxiliary investments in order to make these 
goods more widely usable. How many Soviet apartment 
buildings or houses, for example, are wired heavily 
enough at present to permit the use of a number of 
electrical household appliances? How many new power 
stations would have to be built if, as in the US, 27 
percent of total electricity output were required just to 
meet residential consumption demand? (Soviet statis- 
tics include domestic electricity consumption in a single 
figure covering “municipal and agricultural” use, which 
still amounts to only 15.5 percent of total Soviet power 
output.) How many miles of new highways, how many 
more gasoline stations, repair shops, and hotels, would 
be needed to serve a public on wheels? And what of 
the problem of supplying spare parts for a vastly in- 
creased volume of mechanical gadgets, when already 
frequent complaints in the Soviet press attest that even 
now this problem is not being effectively dealt with? 


The Soviet Alternative 


There are, then, both socio-political and economic 
reasons militating against the conscious creation of a 
mass-consumption society in the USSR. But, if this is 
the case, what alternative form is the rise in the Soviet 
standard of living so often and unequivocally promised 
by Khrushchev likely to take? 

There is no sure answer, but some plausible hypo- 
theses may be offered. In the first place, within the 
limits imposed by the socio-political and economic con- 
siderations outlined in the preceding sections, there is 
every reason to believe that it is the Soviet intention 
to bring about some measure of further improvement 
in living standards, in the strictly material sense, through 
continuation of a controlled and highly selective expan- 
sion of consumer goods production, consumer services, 
and housing. Beyond this, however, Khrushchev’s prom- 
ised higher living standard seems most likely to take 


*See “Relative Water and Power Resources Development in 
the USSR and the USA,” Report to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Public Works, US Senate, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington D. C., 1960, pp. 14-15, and 
comments on p. 18. 
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the form, not of great material abundance, but of greater 
“leisure” for the Soviet working population, to be filled 
by participation in various kinds of civic projects and 
organized cultural and recreational activities. Aside from 
the current Soviet program for reducing the workweek, 
there are other reasons which support this hypothesis. 

In particular, “controlled leisure’ holds definite ap- 
peal for a party which aspires to create the “new 
Soviet man” and to make every citizen a public servant 
in the ‘stateless’ Communist utopia of the future. For 
if working hours are shortened, the citizen will have 
more “spare time’’ which the party can then mobilize 
for the purpose of manning the ‘‘comrades’ courts,” the 
“volunteer militia,” and other as yet unformed “‘public 
organizations” which, Khrushchev has intimated, will 
gradually supplant the existing state machinery as the 
“transition to communism” progresses. The party could 
also call upon the citizen to perform “voluntary” spare- 
time work on civic improvement projects, in scrap col- 
lections, and even communal housing construction. If 
doctrinal authority is needed to show that this would 
accord with the Communist conception of the ideal 
society, one may cite Lenin’s statement in 1919 defining 
communism as “a system under which people become 
accustomed to the performance of public duties without 
any specific machinery of compulsion, when unpaid 
work for the public good becomes the general phe- 
nomenon.”’?° 

There is evidence, also, that Khrushchev’s version of 
the world’s “highest standard of living’ is more cultural 
than material: rather than corrupt the citizen’s sense of 
values by giving him too many material comforts, grant 
him more leisure for cultural activities and recreation 
of a type approved by the party. A hint that something 
like this may be the party leaders’ intention was given in 
a recent article in Kommunist, which said: 


. the gradual shortening of the working day carried 
out by the party and the government has great con- 
sequences for the life of the Soviet family. . . . In con- 
sequence [of the shortening}, the forms of using free time 
will be perfected also, and the life of the family will be 
ever more closely connected with the work of clubs, li- 
braries, sporting organizations, creative artistic collectives.” 


Labor Shortage or Unemployment? 


To digress for a moment, it may seem curious that 
the Soviet leaders should be talking about, and indeed 
executing, a reduction in the workweek at a time when 


“V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia (4th ed.), Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 
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many Western observers have been claiming that the 
USSR faces a serious labor shortage. One is tempted 
to suspect, in the light of the conspicuously low pro- 
ductivity of Soviet industrial and agricultural labor, 
that the Kremlin leadership may, in fact, be confronted 
by the more serious problem—especially over the me- 
dium term—of what to do with workers who are not 
really needed on their jobs and who are being and will 
be increasingly displaced as the Soviet drive to step up 
production efficiency and automation progresses. 
Comparisons of labor productivity in different coun- 
tries are notoriously difficult to calculate accurately, but 
even Soviet statistics—hardly designed to put the USSR 
in a bad light—generally confirm that the number of 
workers employed in Soviet industry substantially ex- 
ceeds the number employed in American plants for the 
same amount of output. One Soviet economist estimates 
the productivity of labor in Soviet metallurgy, for ex- 
ample, at only 60 percent of the level in the American 
industry despite an allegedly higher Soviet output from 
“basic technological aggregates’’—/.e., blast furnaces, 
open hearths, and rolling mills. He further indicates 
that Soviet machine-building plants, also representing a 
relatively advanced sector of Soviet industry, use 50 
percent more workers per unit of equipment than do 
American, although it is not specified whether this 
figure is based on comparable sizes and types of equip- 
ment.‘ That these figures, if anything, grossly exag- 
gerate relative Soviet labor productivity is indicated by 
the findings of qualified American observers who have 
visited Soviet plants: the latter generally agree that the 
numerical ratio of Soviet to American workers employed 
per unit of output is about 4:1—despite the fact that 
the plants visited were presumably the most advanced 
show-places of Soviet industry. 
Other evidence could be cited from Soviet publica- 
tions to show that Soviet enterprises generally keep on 
their payrolls substantial numbers of non-productive 
workers—e.g.. the employment of one inspector for 
every five workers in many plants'’—or are often ob- 
liged to use inordinate numbers of workers for certain 
tasks because of poor organization and lack of mechant- 
zation.1 Hence it is not surprising that, according to 
an article in Kommunist, a number of Soviet plants 
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have already cut back to a seven-hour day without being 
obliged to increase their labor forces as much as 
anticipated.1 

This sort of “disguised unemployment” is even more 
striking in Soviet agriculture. Khrushchev himself has 
cited figures which, even though “‘adjusted,’”’ indicate 
that Soviet collective farms use 16 times the labor em- 
ployed on American farms for equivalent output. Un- 
adjusted, the ratio would be 20 to 25 times.1¢ 

The significance of all this is that, as the Soviet 
Union executes its declared intention to raise labor pro- 
ductivity through more efficient organization and im- 
proved technology, it may be hard put to find alternative 
employment for the workers displaced. The most mod- 
ern techniques of producing those goods in which the 
Soviet authorities are most interested are, as a rule, 
techniques that require more capital and less labor per 
unit of output. Every advanced industrial society has of 
course experienced this problem of technological un- 
employment, but in the West it has presented itself in 
piecemeal, gradual fashion, usually affecting one indus- 
trial sector at a time and thus making the process of 
adjustment easier. What the Soviet Union faces today, 
however, is technological unemployment on an economy- 
wide scale as a result of a sharp, across-the-board rise 
in industrial and agricultural production efficiency ap- 
proaching Western levels. 

In addition to this, labor is no more mobile in the 
Soviet Union than is capital, Not only does rural labor 
have to be trained, relocated, and provided with housing 
and related facilities if it is to be employed in industry, 
but the same problems arise if displaced industrial 
workers are to be shifted to a new field of activity. 
They also ‘have to be provided with the necessary 
capital equipment—new factories, tools, and machinery 
—and their needs thus come into competition with 
other, already exigent demands. Soviet resources as it 
is are so strained by the heavy industrial requirements 
of the Seven-Year Plan that investment in key industries 
is already running behind schedule. 

These problems can, of course, be gradually worked 
out over the long run, but for the medium term—say 
the next five to ten years—a reduction of working 
hours would seem to offer an easier solution than would 
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the multiplication of capital (both productive and 
social) necessary to keep the labor force fully employed. 
Such considerations as these may well be a factor un- 
derlying the current Soviet move toward a shorter 
workweek. However, this does not detract from the 
main thesis of the present paper, namely, that a reduc- 
tion of working hours, giving the mass of Soviet citt- 
zens more ‘‘leisure’’ time to be devoted to party- 
prescribed activities, probably figures as an essential 
element in the peculiar kind of higher living standard 
which the Soviet leaders contemplate in preference to 
the material abundance of the American-type mass- 
consumption society. 


The Transition to Communism 


One final question remains to be considered. Assum- 
ing this hypothesis to be correct, what implications does 
it have from the standpoint of the theoretical prerequi- 
sites for achieving the transition to communism? Soviet 
ideologists can, of course, quote Marx and Lenin on 


The granting of increased leisure, according to the 
logic of totalitarian rule, must be accompanied by 
heightened efforts to control the uses of leisure. There 
must be both positive and negative control, and both are 
becoming quite noticeable in today’s Moscow as the 
citizenry 1s accorded more free time and more variegated 
ways of enjoying it. Negatively, temptations to “abuse” 
leisure are being removed. The price of vodka has gone 
up and the famous rule limiting each customer to 100 
grams (less than one-quarter pint) is being enforced in 
restaurants. Most of Moscow's beer parlors, where all 
that the clientele were really interested in was finding 
a place to sit down and illegally consume hip-flask 
vodka after tipping the waitress into silence, have been 
closed. When I was last in Moscow in the summer of 
1959, the habitués of the pool-hall operating in a base- 
ment in Gorky Park—and boasting a bouncer, sub rosa 
gambling, and, I was assured, fixed matches—were sure 
that the days of their unique emporium were limited. 
These may be especially colorful examples of negative 
control, but they are symptomatic. 
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the conditions of labor and leisure under communism in 
order to maintain that shorter working hours represent 
an important step towards final realization of the Com- 
munist millenium,.17 At the same time, however, it must 
not be overlooked that Communist theory has always 
inextricably linked the attainment of communism with 
the notion of a prior surplus of goods. Thus, the stand- 
ard Soviet doctrinal textbook, Political Economy, states: 


Communism is a social structure under which there are 
no classes or class differences, all the means of production 
constitute all-national property, the level of productive 
forces secures a surplus of products, and the ruling prin- 
ciple of social life is the principle “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need” (italics added).* 


Some authorities on the USSR (Mr. Peter Wiles, for 
example) foresee that distribution according to need 
in the Soviet Union will probably start with free “tram 
rides and bread.” Obviously, there are a number of 


* Sukharevski, op. cét., p. 23. 
* Politicheskaia ekonomika (2nd ed.), Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 
1952, p. 373. 


The Uses of Leisure... 


Positively, “there have also been changes to meet 
the problem of leisure. The newspapers, led by 
Azhubei's Komsomolskaia Pravda and now Izvestia, 
have been brightened to attract more readers. This does 
not mean, as the Central Committee resolution on prop- 
aganda (Jan. 10, 1960) made clear, that the agitprop 
functions of the mass media are to be lessened. Just the 
reverse. The media must be made more palatable and 
more ideological in order to attract readers and en- 
lighten them. 

Then, there is a new trend in favor of building one’s 
own cottage. Do-it-yourself, as all Americans well 
know, is the epitome of constructive leisure. And how 
much more marvelous when it helps solve a desperate 
housing shortage! But, as a moment's reflection on the 
history of the peasants’ private garden plots will suggest, 
there ave risks involved, and the regime has been pro- 
ceeding very cautiously in this area. Public housing proj- 
ects are less dangerous, and many Muscovites are now 
using their leisure time to build cooperative apartment 
buildings under the auspices of the trade unions and city 
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such commodities or services which, even if made free 
goods, would still be demanded in limited, predictable 
quantities, so that demand could be fully satisfied. On 
the other hand, in the commodity-starved Soviet con- 
sumer economy, there would be a much greater number 
of other things which, if made freely available to the 
public, would be demanded in far larger quantities than 
the economy could conveniently supply. But the achieve- 
ment of full communism would logically require that 
the process of freeing commodities for distribution ac- 
cording to need continue, with the inevitable result that, 
as the process moved on from the lower to the higher 
ranges of the demand scale, serious difficulties would 
arise in meeting the demand for goods which the econ- 
omy could not easily produce in sufficient quantity. 


From everything that has been said in these pages 
about the basic orientation of the Soviet economy, it 
should be evident that the Soviet leaders would hardly 
relish: this prospect any more than they would the 
emergence of a Western-style mass-consumption society. 
Therefore, while it is reasonable to anticipate a con- 


...A First-hand Report 


soviets. The apartments, of course, are turned over to 
the volunteer builders for their own occupancy. 
Neighborhood improvement projects have much the 
same status and also attract a great deal of real en- 
thusiasm. Soviet urban citizens often have a third-gen- 
eration attitude of nostalgia toward their peasant origins 
and hence romanticize “the countryside” and “nature.” 
Many of my Soviet acquaintances were willingly mo- 
bilized to plant flowers, transplant trees, and beautify 
the courtyards of their apartments, All this is sanctioned 
by the regime as collective endeavor and as a step, both 
psychologically and socially, toward communism. In the 
same way, the negative controls on leisure are designed 
to uproot the last “remnants of capitalist consciousness.” 
Finally, there is another category of measures, such as 
the creation of the “comrades’ courts’ and the “people's 
militia.’ These are not wholly dictated by ideology, not 
simply steps toward the eventual “withering away of the 
state,” though they can be rationalized as such, They 
are really part of the effort to channel leisure into “con- 
structive” activities and to control its ‘abuse.’ During 


tinued expansion of the free public welfare services to 
which Mr, Alec Nove has pointed!®—and which are 
already distributed according to ““Communist’’ principles 
—and while consumer goods will also probably become 
relatively more abundant as time goes on, it is difficult 
to see in this any imminent prospect of the speedy at- 
tainment of communism. 


Needless to say, this picture of future Soviet develop- 
ment leaves little room for the kind of comforting 
thoughts entertained by those who anticipate the emer- 
gence of a mass-consumption society, with far-reaching 
impact upon Soviet internal and external policies. There 
is nothing in it to suggest a weakening of the party’s 
role or any diminution of power-producing investment. 
It is, however, a picture that fits the Soviet book too 
well to be dismissed in favor of the bland assumption 
that forces beyond the Soviet leaders’ control will com- 
pel them to move, willy-nilly, in the direction of a 
consumer-oriented society. 


” See footnote 4. 


my 1959 visit, I attended a pre-election meeting at which 
the representative from the Lenin raion in the Moscow 
Soviet gave a report to his constituents on various 
neighborhood problems and programs. He spoke of the 
creation of the people's militia as a step toward com- 
munism, but he then went on to cite police statistics to 
show that the petty crime rate had dropped in areas 
where the militia was active. As he put it, “the police- 
man who has people's militiamen on his beat is a happy 
policeman.” 

And then there were the Komsomol patrols at Mos- 
cow University, who had as one of their chief functions 
the enforcement of “culturedness’’ on the dance floor. 
This could perhaps be said to serve as training for the 
future Communist society, but in fact the patrols’ real 
job was to discourage their fellow students from spend- 
ing their leisure dancing to the rock-and-roll rhythm of 
Elvis Presley. Can the state wither away while “I’m 
Nothing But a Hound Dog” remains? 


Jeremy R. Azrael 
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DISCUSSION 


The Current Status of the Soviet Worker 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In our July 1960 issue we published an article by Paul Barton dealing with 
post-Stalin developments in Soviet labor legislation. Mr. Barton’s main conclusions—that the 
status of the worker in Soviet society remains largely unchanged, and that the exercise of repres- 
sive discipline is still the predominant factor in Soviet labor policy—as well as some of the spe- 
cific pots he made, evoked considerable interest among our readers. We have therefore invited 
three specialists in the Soviet labor field, Solomon M. Schwarz, Margaret Dewar and Emily 
Clark Brown, to comment on the issues raised by Mr. Barton. Their contributions, together with 


Mr. Barton's reply, follow. 


Not Good — But Better 


Emily Clark Brown 


THE EXTENSIVELY DOCUMENTED article by Paul 
Barton! on the current status of the Soviet worker is 
impressive. But the author surprisingly omits much other 
evidence readily available in the periodicals he cited as 
well as in many current Soviet journals and papers, both 
professional and popular, in the labor field. Further- 
more, many of his conclusions cannot be squared with 
information obtained by this writer in extensive inter- 
views in the Soviet Union in 1955 and 1959. 


Mr. Barton’s chief conclusion, namely “that the status 
of the worker in Soviet society remains largely un- 
changed,” is supported first by his claim “that the con- 
straints on the mobility of labor are being diffused rather 
than significantly relaxed.” This statement runs counter 
not only to all official statements of policy in recent years, 
but also to much concrete evidence. Thus, the leading 
Soviet expert on labor law, N. G. Aleksandrov, gives 
“genuine freedom of labor contract’ as one of the basic 


* This journal, July-August, 1960, pp. 18-27. 
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principles of Soviet labor law, and defines it as embracing 
“strictly voluntary choice of employment, freedom to 
transfer to other work or to retain work at the worker’s 
or employee's own wish, and the requirement that trans- 
fers to other permanent work be made only with agree- 
ment of the worker.” 2 Conversations with Soviet citizens 
and other Soviet experts in 1959 conveyed the impression 
that this idea of workers’ freedom is actually being prac- 
ticed. 

Mr. Barton’s discussion of orgnabor, the organized 
recruitment of workers, and his use of the term “labor 
conscripts’”” may be based on a misinterpretation of the 
terms “direction to work” and “sending to jobs” which 


. are still in general use in the USSR, but which in the 


context of post-Stalin life no longer mean conscription. 
Orgnabor, whatever it may have been at its inception in 
1931, is not now and has not been for many years a 
system of labor conscription. Rather, on behalf of enter- 
prises and construction projects, it recruits workers from 
agricultural areas and more recently also from the cities 
for jobs in distant regions; it signs contracts with the 
applicants setting forth the terms of employment, includ- 
ing defrayal of transportation costs and provision for 
training and housing on the new job. Orgnabor advertise- 
ments can be seen on street bulletin boards in every Soviet 


*N. G. Aleksandrov, Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo, 1959, pp. 50, 
52. Problems and methods used in the planned distribution of 
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Soviet Labor Market”, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
January 1957, pp. 179-200. A report on the 1959 field study 
appears in “The Local Union in Soviet Industry”, cd/d., 
January 1960, pp. 192-215. 


city. There is no evidence in the reports cited by Barton 
or elsewhere that anything but voluntary recruitment is 
involved.* 

The extensive development of industry and agriculture 
in Siberia, Kazakhstan, and the Far East has necessitated 
the shift to those areas of hundreds of thousands of 
workers. Barton calls them “labor conscripts,’ but the 
shifts were and still are being achieved mainly through 
public appeals by the party and the Komsomol. All Soviet 
statements insist that this recruitment is carried out strictly 
on a volunteer basis, in response to public needs and to 
the incentives provided by the government. There is 
little doubt, to be sure, that these mass movements have 
been activated by powerful social pressures to which all 
Soviet citizens, party and Komsomol members in particu- 
lar, are extremely susceptible. “The call of the party,” 
and not purely individual choice, is thus involved; but at 
the same time we should not underestimate the personal 
response of some of the youth and even older citizens to 
public appeals aimed at their patriotism and pioneering 
spirit. In any case, it is not justifiable to call the migrants 


“labor conscripts.” ® 


OTHER QUESTIONS RAISED by Barton with regard 
to “the network of constraint entangling the Soviet work- 
er’, which he considers to be even tighter than in 1956, 
are more complicated. It is true that the worker still must 
have a labor book, a passport, and permission from the 
police to settle in any major city. Workers do still move, 
however, and turnover is still considered something of a 
problem. The 1956 decree which gave workers the right 
to change jobs on two weeks’ notice had the limitation, 
as Barton notes, that such workers forfeited their record 
of continuous service, and especially the right to tem- 
porary disability benefits until they had worked six months 
on the new job. The law did, however, list acceptable 


* Aleksandrov, op. cit., pp. 184-86; 1954 ed., pp. 158-61; V. 
Moskalenko, “Problems of the Organized Recruitment of 
Workers,” Sotsialisticheskii trud. No. 4, 1960, pp. 72-78. 
The one full discussion of orgvabor. by two officials of the 
Chief Administration for the Organized Recruitment of Work- 
ers, V. C. Andreev and P. A. Gureev, Organizovannyi nabor 
rabochikh v SSSR. 1956, says that planned distribution of the 
labor force is carried out “‘not at all by means of compulsory 
direction of workers to work. . . but on the basis of voluntary 
application of workers to work at specific enterprises, to fulfill 
specific work”’ (p. 7); and that fulfilling the plans for recruit- 
ment of workers depends not only on the work of orgiabor 
but also “on the willingness of citizens to conclude labor con- 
tracts, which is determined both by their individual aspirations, 
inclinations, their material self-interest, and by how the enter- 
prises for which recruitment is being carried out recommend 
themselves” (p. 62). 

*V. N. Yagodkin, “On the Planned Distribution of Social 
Labor,” Voprosy politicheskoi ekonomii, University of Mos- 
cow, 1960, p. 76; N. G. Aleksandrov, “The Growing Con- 
struction of Communism and the Development of Soviet Labor 
Law,” Sovetskoe gosurdarstvo i pravo, 1960, No. 1, p. 51. 


reasons for leaving one’s job, and in such cases the 
penalties did not apply. Moreover, the limitation was 
later modified and finally dropped completely. Since 
January 1, 1960, workers who change jobs have the right 
to temporary disability benefits regardless of their time on 
the new job, and they retain their record of “uninter- 
rupted service’ if they begin work again within one 
month. Here is another evidence of the general trend 
toward more freedom in Soviet labor relations.7 

Barton raises another interesting question in his discus- 
sion of economic pressures designed to influence workers 
against changing jobs. For example, he says a worker 
would lose the right to cultivate a plot of land assigned 
to him by his plant and thus would “automatically lose 
a substantial portion of his food supply.” It is true that 
wage and salary workers in 1958-59 held nine-tenths of 
one percent of the entire sown area, and that they owned 
surprisingly large amounts of livestock—17.3 percent of 
all cows, 8.3 percent of all pigs, for example.8 In some 
cases, then, the loss of the plots might be of importance, 
but with the increasing availability of food supplies, it is 
doubtful whether, for many workers in the larger cities, 
this could now be a major factor either in their food 
supply or in their employment decisions. 

More serious might be the possibility of losing an 
apartment in a building under control of the plant. The 
workers who obtain such apartments, however, are usually 
long-service workers who are less likely than others to 
wish to change jobs. The possibility of getting better 
housing by acquiring seniority is one of the factors 
counted on to promote stability. The general policy is to 
encourage stability by proper wage differentials, improve- 
ments in housing and working conditions, and other posi- 


tive incentives, rather than by limiting the freedom of 
choice of occupations, either directly or indirectly.1° 

A few comments are also in order regarding Bar- 
ton’s discussion of labor discipline. He is correct as to 


° Less pressure seems to be exerted now even on graduates of 
technical and higher educational institutions to accept the jobs 
to which they had been ‘directed’ upon graduation. This is 
supported by the latest legal discussion of the question, which 
indicates that enterprises may hire a young specialist without 
an order directing him to work, but only with a certificate 
granting him the opportunity to find his own job. Aleksand- 
rov, Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo, 1959, p. 190. See also O. V. 
Smirnov, Priem, uvolnenie i vostanovlenie na rabote, 1958, 
Pp. 17-19: 

° Current Digest of the Soviet Press, February 24, 1960, p. 24; 
Aleksandrov, Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo, 1959, pp. 208-210; 
Smirnov, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

“Cf. S. Schwarz, Sotsialisticheskii vestnik, February-March, 
1960, p. 32. 

* Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu, pp. 396, 449-50. 

*A 1957 regulation kept a provision for eviction of workers 
who left work of their own choice, or by dismissal, from 
houses owned by certain major enterprises. Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press. June 19, 1957, pp. 28-29. 

™See I. Emelyanov, ‘To Every Enterprise—Stable Work 
Forces,” Sotsialisticheskii trud, No. 10, 1958, pp. 28-34. 
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the severity of labor discipline, which is enforced by 
administrative penalties and by educational work and 
social pressure organized by the party, Komsomol, and 
trade unions, including the “comrades’ courts.” According 
to law, however, a worker may not be discharged except 
by agreement with the trade union committee in the 
plant. Moreover, workers may appeal against any penalty 
—even one recommended by a comrades’ court—first to 
the joint worker-management Commission on Labor Dis- 
putes in the plant, then directly to the factory committee 
of the union, and finally to the People’s Court. The 
worker is thus hardly as defenseless against unjust dis- 
cipline as Barton implies. There are, of course, severe 
criticisms in the press of cases in which workers have 
been discharged illegally, with or without agreement of 
the trade union committee; but in many such cases the 
workers are restored to their jobs by the courts.” 

Another question worth considering in this context— 
and one which Barton disregards—is the effectiveness of 
the ceaseless party and trade union propaganda linking 
the welfare of the workers with their success in fulfilling 
production plans. It would not be surprising if many 
workers, mindful of the increase in real wages and the 
improvement in the supply of consumer goods and hous- 
ing which have accompanied the notable growth of pro- 
duction during the past decade, did believe it to be to 
their own advantage to do all they can to contribute to 
the production success of their enterprise. It would be a 
mistake to disregard this feeling of common interest and, 
by the same token, to dismiss as ineffective in the en- 
forcement of labor discipline the social pressure generated 
by the trade union bodies and the comrades’ courts. 


As to the trade unions, Barton holds that in spite of 
the 1958 law increasing the powers of factory trade union 
committees, these committees are subservient to manage- 
ment and impotent to protect the interests of workers. 
His evidence comes from the many newspaper stories 
criticizing trade union failures, which have recently been 
appearing in increasing numbers. On the other hand, 
Barton disregards the numerous published accounts of 
strong trade union committees and their successful work, 
as well as reports of how specific instances of failure to 
protect workers’ rights were finally remedied by strong 
intervention from above, or by the election of new, more 
energetic union officers by the workers themselves. 
Evidently, even in a monolithic society, matters are not 
the same everywhere. The important factor is the present 
policy of encouraging the unions to act as effective repre- 
sentatives of their members and as guarantors of the 
legally established rights of the workers—always of course 
within the limits set by the party. Critical stories in the 
press are meant to promote this policy by stimulating the 
workers to demand its implementation by reluctant trade 
union officers and managers. In many if not all the plants 


“For example, Trud, June 16, 1960, p. 2; Sotsialisticheskaya 


zakonnost, December 1959, pp. 20-22, as translated in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, February 24, 1960, pp. 24-25. 
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visited by this writer in 1955 and 1959, the local union 
officers seemed to be vigorous, intelligent people who 
showed as strong a sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of the union members as they did in the task of carrying 
out party and government policy. Many of them, and 
many of the managers also, believed strongly that the in- 
creased authority of the trade unions was a real factor in 
the life and welfare of the plants and their workers.” 


THE QUESTION remains, however, whether or not it is 
true that the function of the trade unions is primarily to 
promote the economic interests of the state rather than 
the welfare of the workers, and that, as Barton maintains, 
“their concern for the social welfare of the workers seems 
to be vanishing altogether.” Plentiful evidence in official 
statements of policy does indeed indicate that ‘‘the central 
task of the trade unions” is to help bring about successful 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. But these statements, 
as well as numerous reports on union meetings at all 
levels published in Trvd during recent months, also in- 
cluded demands for effective union work aimed at im- 
provements in housing and the supply of consumer goods, 
betterment of working conditions, mechanization of heavy 
and dangerous jobs, diligent observance of safety laws, 
and strict protection of the rights of workers as established 
by law and collective contracts. In addition, numerous 
stories of managers penalized or removed on the demand 
of the trade unions have appeared in print as well as 
reports of union officers displaced in elections of new 
committees for inadequate performance of their functions 
in protecting the workers’ interests.‘ Clearly, then, the 
unions are substantially concerned with promoting the 
welfare of their members. 

It is impossible, also, to agree with Mr. Barton’s con- 
clusion that the protection of workers’ rights is being 
increasingly entrusted to the courts, rather than to the 
unions. In reality, it is the current policy to strengthen 
the protection of rights, first through increased powers 
for the local trade union committees, and then, as a second 
line of defense, by more prompt and effective court action 
on appeal. 

Finally, Mr. Barton maintains that the Soviet experi- 
ments with union participation in management, especially 
through the “permanent production conferences’, have 
been a failure. Again, his evidence comes exclusively 
from critical reports: all the criticisms he lists, and others, 
are to be found in published discussions. He ignores, 
however, many detailed press accounts of worker and 
trade union activity in promoting improvements in pro- 
duction, helping to reorganize work in preparation for 
the projected shift to a shorter work day, taking the 
initiative in helping lagging brigades, assisting in the 


* See Brown, “The Local Union in Soviet Industry,” Joc. cit. 

* For example, Trud, Feb. 14, 1960, p. 2; March 17, 1960, 
p. 2; July 9, 1960, p. 2. 

“ Ibid., Oct. 3, 1959, p. 2; Feb. 13, 1960, p. 3; Apr. 6, 1960, 
p. 2; Apr. 23, 1960, p.i5. 


revision of norms and the reclassification of work and 
workers under the new wage schemes, engaging in com- 
petitions for the title of “Brigade of Communist Labor”, 
and so on. Similarly, there have been many detailed re- 
ports of successful work by the production conferences, 
even in the journals which Mr. Barton cites. Thus, a 
major article in the popular trade union journal, Sovetskie 
profsoyuzy, reported that seven million members had been 
elected to the conferences and stated that these bodies 
“play a great role’ in Soviet society as “one of the most 
effective forms of participation by working people in the 
administration of the national economy.” * Similar atti- 
tudes on the part of plant managers and trade union 
officers were evident in most of the plants visited by the 
present writer a year ago.. 

In general, contrary to Mr. Barton’s conclusion, the 
permanent production conferences have not taken over 
the functions of the trade unions. Operating under the 
control of the factory trade union committees, they pro- 
vide a method of assuring serious and planned considera- 
tion of major problems, both at the shop and the all-plant 
level. In many cases, it was reported, not only the elected 
members but also large numbers of other workers attend 
sessions when the agenda includes questions of great 
interest such as the shift to the seven-hour day. It is 
true, on the other hand, that in many plants the perma- 
nent production conferences are functioning ineffectively 
or not at all; but the initial successes of the institution 
cannot be denied. 

That ordinary workers take as much interest in produc- 
tion as Soviet spokesmen claim may be difficult to believe. 
But when workers have a direct financial incentive to 
increase production, as well as the prospect of a shorter 
work week as soon as their plant has achieved a sufficient 
increase in labor productivity—all this in addition to the 
evidence of rising standards of living in general—it would 
not be too surprising if considerable numbers of them 
believed that by cooperating in increasing production they 
benefit themselves as well as the state. The evidence of 
widespread cooperation, and even of a feeling of creative 
participation by many workers, cannot be disregarded, 
even though we do not know how general this feeling is. 


ALL IN ALL, Mr. Barton’s claim that ‘‘the status of the 
worker in Soviet society remains largely unchanged’’ is 
entirely too simple a summation of a highly complex 
situation. There are too many indications of increased 
freedom of action for individual workers as well as for 
their local unions to accept such a statement. The 


*® Sovetskie profsoiuzy, No. 8, 1960, pp. 42-43. V. I. Pro- 
khorov, secretary of the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
reported in the same number (p. 14) that there had been 
350,000 meetings of these conferences in the first half of 1959, 
that almost 1,380,000 proposals had been adopted (78 percent 
of which already had been put into effect), and that the con- 
ferences were beginning to influence more strongly the im- 
provement of the activity of enterprises. 


worker’s position, to be sure, remains circumscribed by 
the fact that he lives in a Communist state where any 
decision to enlarge his freedom comes from the top and 
is made on the basis of production needs rather than in 
response to the demands of workers organized in inde- 
pendent labor unions. Nevertheless, with the rising level 
of education, a spirit of freedom among Soviet workers 
is beginning to assert itself, accompanied by signs of 
spontaneous action from below. At the same time, the 
party feels the need for tight control over basic policy at 
the top. How to reconcile these two antagonistic tenden- 
cies remains a dilemma which the Soviet leadership has 
yet to solve. It is to be hoped that as the delicate balance 
of “control from above and control from below” evolves 
further, Soviet workers will continue to gain both in their 
freedoms and in their material well-being. 


The Arduous 
March Forward 


Margaret Dewar 


MR. PAUL BARTON would appear to have exhausted 
all the available evidence relating to post-Stalin labor 
legislation, and on the basis of this evidence there is no 
reason to dispute his conclusion that “the status of the 
worker in Soviet society remains largely unchanged.” 
Some might argue, however, that the present period is in 
the nature of a transitional one, and that, even though 
actual legislation under Khrushchev has not effected any 
radical alteration of labor relationships evolved over many 
years, it does indicate a trend in that direction. Just as 
legislation most favorable to the worker may in certain 
circumstances remain a dead letter (such as the social 
security provisions during the early post-1917 period, or 
the 7-hour working day at the beginning of the first Five- 
Year-Plan period), so may the harshest legislation either 
be largely evaded right from the start, or fall into disuse 
(for example, the circumvention of some of the measures 
tying the worker to his job in the 1930's, and the gradual 
easing of the ban on changing one’s work in the early 
1950's). 

In any discussion of labor relations, it seems to me of 
paramount importance to bear in mind that the Soviet 


Mrs. Dewar is a well-known British specialist on Soviet 
labor and author of several works including Labour 
Policy in the USSR, 1917-1928 (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1956). 
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industrial worker’s basic concerns are absolutely no dif- 
ferent in essence from those of his counterpart in any 
democratic country. Both must necessarily be vitally con- 
cerned first and foremost with wages, hours of work, 
intensity of the labor process, conditions of work, and the 
general cost of living. It is these matters that form his 
basic social mentality, his attitude and/or actions as a 
worker vis-a-vis his employer. 

The assumption made in some quarters that the Soviet 
worker identifies himself with the state to a greater extent 
than his counterpart elsewhere is, in my view, highly 
questionable. It is precisely because of this that the 
Soviet Government still needs the trade unions and fosters 
the myth that they genuinely represent the workers’ in- 
terests in dealing with management. Certainly the worker 
in the United States does not question the social system 
itself; and even in Great Britain the majority of workers 
appear to favor the existing system—modified, perhaps, 
but not radically transformed. The lack of any electoral 
barometer in the Soviet Union, as well as the other well- 
known hindrances to free expression of opinion, make it 
impossible to obtain solid evidence of the Soviet worker’s 
attitude towards the social setup. But even if it could be 
shown that the Soviet worker really does think that the 
interests of the state and his own are identical, this would 
not at all mean that his reactions to the daily facts of 
his working life are governed by that view. What 
dominates his consciousness is his relationship with his 
bosses—that is (whether he is aware of it or not) with 
the state. 


IT IS AN INCONTESTABLE FACT that ever since the 
revolution of 1917 (not to speak of the period before it) 
the Soviet worker has had a hard, often exceedingly 
bitter struggle to make ends meet. He has been constantly 
goaded, prodded, and kicked by the state to work harder, 
work better, and produce more. He has, willy-nilly, done 
all these things, but he nevertheless has always remained 
at the end of the queue. Even the sum-total of the post- 
Stalin reforms does not amount to very much. None of 
them, in fact, represents an advance over the legislation 
enacted after the revolution of 1917—legislation that, in 
the main, only echoed concessions already achieved by the 
workers in the West. And as Mr. Barton points out, the 
Soviet worker is still subject to coercive measures, such as 
no trade unionist in any of the democratic countries 
would put up with. 

To argue that the narrowing of wage differentials and 
the cutting of some bonuses indicate a return towards 
“egalitarianism” appears to me completely false. In any 
case, the “authoritative” statements quoted, say, by Mr. 
Feldmesser in his article, “Equality and Inequality Under 
Khrushchev” (Problems of Communism, March-April 
1960), refer only to greater equality of “wages”, not of 
incomes in general. The very fact that up to now the 
Soviet authorities are still reluctant to publish complete 
statistics on wages, salaries, and so-called “personal” 
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salaries and pensions, or detailed information concerning 
other privileges accorded to top people, entitles one to 
assume that the gap between the privileged and non- 
privileged remains great. 

Even if it is true that the general standard of living 
of the workers has been greatly raised, this of itself is no 
proof of enhanced status. The standard of living of in- 
dividual citizens may, indeed, reflect their social status, 
but it does not, in itself, confer social status. 

Further, although the share of the total social product 
available for general consumption has increased, it is 
admittedly still insufficient to apply the Communist 
principle of ‘to each according to his needs”, The essence 
of the problem is: who decides the distribution of the 
national product? 

In democratic industrial countries, independent and 
autonomous trade unions exist to ensure that the workers 
have something to say about this. In the USSR, the state 
is the sole arbiter of how the social product shall be dis- 
tributed. The state being, in Marxist terms, “the executive 
committee of the ruling class’, /.e., of the party, it is only 
natural that it favors not only the specialists of all kinds 
who are vital to the economy of the country, but also a 
host of bureaucrats who are not. The trade unions are 
part of the state machinery: they are under the control 
of the party and work hand in glove with the managers 
to fulfill plan requirements. They do not advance any 
program of demands; they do not conduct any agitation 
for better working conditions. The workers are granted 
concessions, but they have no independent voice as to 
what these concessions shall be. They have no independ- 
ent power because they lack the basic right which makes 
a trade union a trade union—/.e., the right to strike. Only 
if this right were restored would the status of the Soviet 
worker be enhanced. 

Speeches and articles glorifying the dignity of manual 
labor are hardly a novel feature of the Soviet scene. It 
is highly unlikely that they make much of an impression 
on the workers; indeed, they are positively ignored by 
“the golden youth” as well as by their parents. The 
worker's self-respect will not be restored in this way, 
because it still remains true that “those who would be 
free themselves must strike the blow.” 


IT IS OFTEN ARGUED that an advantage the Soviet 
system offers to the worker is that there are no rigid class 
barriers, that it is comparatively easy for him to move up 
in the social scale. Certainly there was great social 
mobility from the beginning of the 1917 revolution right 
up to shortly before World War II. The process of 
purging political opponents—real and imagined—in the 
Stalin era, coupled with the need to recruit an almost 
entirely new working class from among the peasantry, and 
to raise an army of “specialists” of all kinds, made for 
constant movement both up and down the social ladder. 
But as the new ruling class or stratum emerged, it sought 
at a certain stage—like all ruling classes—to close its 


ranks and perpetuate itself. Its members wanted to keep 
what they had and hand it on to their children. There 
came to be a striving for social stability in a period of 
flux—at first only partially successful. Now that the in- 
dustrial base of the country has been solidly laid, the 
stabilization of the new ruling class is assured. Further 
economic expansion will necessarily enlarge this class and 
bring new recruits to it from below, but the status of the 
“working class” will not be radically changed until it 
finds its own independent voice, scorns paternalistic re- 
forms from above, and regains the capacity to demonstrate 
directly its increased social weight. 


The Muted 


Voices from Below 


Solomon M. Schwarz 


MR. BARTON’S article is highly interesting and provoc- 
ative—the latter in the good sense of the word. It is 
based on a wide collection of Soviet sources, some of 
which are not easily attainable, and it is rich in useful 
information. In the present writer’s view, however, Mr. 
Barton is in error on certain basic points, and the import- 
ance of his topic impels some critical remarks. 

Is the status of the Soviet worker improving or not? 
Referring to an earlier study by Jerzy Gliksman, “Recent 
Trends in Soviet Labor Policy” (Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1956), Mr. Barton writes: 


. the network of constraint entangling the Soviet 
worker today remains, if anything, even tighter than Mr. 
Gliksman supposed. While the recent changes generally 
tend to soften the harshest provisions of earlier legisla- 
tion, they also introduce additional severities. (p. 19) 


The emphasis of this passage, quoted from the author's 
Opening paragraphs, is on the tightness of restraints. At 
the end of the article, however, he is less emphatic: 


On balance, the recent labor reforms are an improve- 
ment to the extent that they moderate the pressures 
weighing on the shoulders of the worker; but they clearly 
do not go far enough. (p. 27) 


A veteran in the field of Soviet labor and industrial 
problems, Mr. Schwarz is the author of the standard 
Labor in the Soviet Union (Praeger, New York, 1952), 
and other works. 


The last qualification is without doubt true, but the assess- 
ment as a whole is less dire than his earlier remark. What, 
then, are the newly-introduced “additional severities” to 
which Mr. Barton makes reference? 

A). First, the author holds that orgnabor activity 
“has grown considerably in recent years” (p. 20). He uses 
the term orgnabor—the organized recruitment of labor, 
a long-established practice in the Kolkhozes and more 
recently in the cities—to connote labor conscription. The 
present writer is not discussing here this characterization, 
though it is rather limited, but rather the thesis that 
orgnabor has been on the increase. The opposite seems 
to be true on the basis of the evidence. To cite one source: 


In the last years the number of workers gained for pro- 
duction through orgnabor has decreased considerably. In 
the RSFSR and in ‘the Kazakh SSR {this} number... in 
1958 was two and\a half times smaller than in 1955.7 


B). The author is concerned about the role of the so- 
called comrades’ courts, particularly those in industrial 
enterprises. It is impossible in this short commentary to 
discuss the many problems connected with the courts. 
Mr. Barton has dealt with the subject in detail, giving an 
interesting summary of the courts’ development from the 
early years of the revolution and much valuable informa- 
tion on the way in which they operate today. One won- 
ders, however, why he is so reproachful in characterizing 
them as “shock absorbers” between management and 
labor. What is wrong with the shock-absorbing function? 

A more crucial argument must be raised over his critical 
assertion that “it is the plant manager alone who can 
bring a case before a comrades’ court, and this is a most 
important point” (p. 22). The plant managers did en- 
joy such exclusive authority for decades—so that in any 
case the procedure could not be classified as an ‘‘additional 
severity’ upon the workers. The fact is, however, that 
this authority has now been greatly diffused. The draft 
of a new law on comrades’ courts was proposed for public 
discussion in October 1959; though it awaits final enact- 
ment by the Supreme Soviet, many of the proposed pro- 
visions have already been adopted in practice. 

Article 9 of the draft reads as follows: 


Comrades’ courts shall hear cases: 

1) on the recommendation of factory or local trade 
union committees, Young Communist League organiza- 
tions, voluntary people’s detachments for the preservation 
of public order, street committees and other public organ- 
izations, or of citizens’ meetings at the offender’s place of 
work; 

2) on the recommendation of executive committees of 
local soviets or of their standing committees; 

3) on the recommendation of the directors of enter- 
prises, institutions and organizations, the boards of collec- 
tive farms and producers’ cooperatives, and the heads of 
housing bureaus and apartment house managements; 


"V. Moskalenko, ‘‘Problems of the Organized Recruitment of 
Workers,” Sotisialisticheskii trud, April 1960, p. 76. 
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4) on the recommendation of a court, prosecutor or 
militia agency; 

5) on application from citizens at the offender’s place 
of work or place of residence.’ 


C). The author also employs the “shock-absorber” 
analogy with reference to the role of the trade unions. 
He cites as an example the part they play in the fixing 
and revision of output norms. Whereas in the Stalin era 
“management had gradually assumed full control in these 
matters and made its decisions on a completely unilateral 
basis,’ the trade unions have now been assigned some 
degree of participation in the important function of 
determining output quotas. To the author this constitutes 
simply a “type of exploitation of trade unions.” He 
writes: . the intent of new regulations seems to be 
little more than to make the [union-directed } factory com- 
mittees responsible for dealing with workers irritated by 
the manipulation of norms’ (quotes from p. 23). Avail- 
able evidence certainly suggests that trade union repre- 
sentatives and factory committees sometimes—perhaps 
often—play the role of yes-men for management in the 
fixing of production norms. But does it follow that the 
introduction (actually the reintroduction) of the principle 
of trade union co-responsibility in this function represents 
not a step forward but a regression, an “additional 
severity’? 

Beyond this issue, there is no doubt that an attempt 
has been made to introduce some elements of industrial 
democracy into Soviet life—this, in fact, has been the 
most interesting phenomenon in the recent development 
of the trade unions. Through various means the unions 
have been granted a new albeit limited influence over 
the administration, labor policies, and even the choice of 
leading personnel in industrial enterprises. Developments 
have been contradictory and beset with difficulties, but 
without doubt the trend as a whole has been constructive.’ 
Mr. Barton recognizes this—with qualifications—but he 
does recognize it. Yet he then retreats once more to the 
observation that “the extension of the unions’ responsi- 
bility in production, insofar as it affects the position of 
the worker, tends to amplify their function as shock 
absorbers between management and labor” (p. 25). 

D). Further in his discussion of union developments, 
Mr. Barton makes the statement: 


In March 1959 a new amendment [to the trade union 
statutes} was voted by the 12th Congress, which declared 
that it is the duty of each member to “carry out the social 
orders of the trade union organs.” What “social orders” 


*"“Draft: Model Statute on Comrade’s Courts,” Izvestia, Octo- 
ber 24, 1959; as translated in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (New York), November 25, 1959; p. 16. 

“The present writer has analyzed trade union developments 
in three articles: “The Sprouts of Economic Democracy,” 
Sotsialisticheskii vestnik (New York), September 1958; ‘The 
12th Trade Union Congress,” bid., May 1959; “The Thaw in 
the Labor Policy,” #4/d., December 1959. 
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means was not explained, but there is little doubt that this 
grotesque expression was used to camouflage the full im- 
plications of a provision which authorizes the union bodies 
to give the workers whatever orders the party may deem 
necessary. (p. 25) 


This interpretation is incorrect. In the passage Mr. Barton 
quotes from the trade union statutes, the term “social 
orders” ought to have been translated “social assignments” 
(the Russian was “obshchestvennyie porucheniia,” not 
“obschestvennyie prikazy’).4 ‘Social assignments” is by 
no means a “grotesque expression” but, in contemporary 
Russian usage, a clear, definite term referring to work 
performed in the public interest outside the union mem- 
ber’s regular job and as a rule without pay. “‘Assign- 
ments’ sometimes involve the fulfillment of a specific 
task but most often consist of functions performed on a 
continuing basis—for example, membership on various 
types of committees and commissions, service as social 
insurance delegates, inspection and check-up duties as 
so-called “public controllers” (in housing, retail trade, 
etc.). The people who get such longer-term assignments— 
made through either appointment or “election’’—are con- 
sidered trade union “activists.” If valid reasons are offered 
by a trade union member for refusing an “assignment,” 
they will usually be accepted; evidence suggests, more- 
over, that the “activities” of many of the “activists” are 
merely nominal. Nonetheless the network of activists is 
an important institution and on the whole an asset to 
the unions. According to the chairman of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, the activists now number some 
12 million out of the total union membership of 52.8 
million.® 

E). In discussing social welfare measures, Mr. Barton 
makes the statement: 


Most social security benefits, particularly paid leave, sick 
pay, pregnancy and maternity benefits, are scaled accord- 
ing to the length of uninterrupted employment in the 
same enterprise. With every change in jobs, moreover, 
the wage-earner loses his right to sick-pay for a period 
of six months (p. 19). 


Though the fact is not widely known, the latter regulation 


has now been modified to a significant degree. A decree 
issued by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on January 
25, 1960, and approved by the Supreme Soviet on May 7, 
revised sick-pay benefits for job-holders as follows: 


1) . . . workers and employees who have left their pre- 
vious jobs of their own will are to be paid temporary 
disability benefits in all cases on a common basis, regard- 


“Trud (Moscow), April 2, 1959. 

° Ibid.. March 24, 1959. 

*“Decree of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 
temporary disability benefits for workers and employees who 
have left their former jobs of their own will,” Vedomosti 
Verkhovnovo Sorveta SSSR (Moscow), No. 4 (988), Jan. 28, 
1960; as translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Feb. 
24, 1960, p. 24. 


less of the amount of time they have worked at new jobs. 
2) ... workers and employees dismissed of their own will 
retain uninterrupted seniority if they begin {new} work 
within one month after the day of their dismissal." 


Inexplicably, the decree as issued in January was pub- 
lished only in the Bulletin of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR (see footnote 6); not until after its approval by 
the Supreme Soviet in May was it published in Pravda 
(of May 8th) and other papers. Thus it is no reproach 
to Mr. Barton that he was unaware of this interesting 
development. 


A FEW WORDS are in order to put the above criticisms 
in perspective and to clarify the present writer's viewpoint. 
With regard to the basic issue posed, there is no doubt 
that the status of the Soviet worker is improving. Mr. 
Barton himself points out many positive developments 
in this respect, and others are discussed in Alec Nove’s 
“Social Welfare in the USSR” (Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1960) and in the several commentaries 
accompanying it, including one by this writer, 


A Reply 
Paul Barton 


MRS. DEWAR HAS DONE well to recall some of the 
elementary truths about the Soviet worker’s status. I did 
not feel it necessary to repeat them in so many words, since 
I thought they were common knowledge. But Professor 
Brown’s comments show that I was wrong. Thus Mrs. 
Dewar quite rightly says, “The trade unions are part of 
the state machinery .. .” and “the Soviet government . . . 
fosters the myth that they genuinely represent the workers’ 
interests in dealing with management.” Had Professor 
Brown been aware of these facts, she might possibly have 
been more circumspect in her assessment of the trade 
unions and the factory committees. In the same way, had 
she borne in mind that, as Mrs. Dewar puts it, “the 
assumption . . . that the Soviet worker identifies himself 
with the state to a greater extent than his counterpart 
elsewhere is .. . highly questionable,’ she would perhaps 
not have reproached me with having disregarded “the 
effectiveness of the ceaseless party and trade union prop- 
aganda linking the welfare of the workers with their 
success in fulfilling production plans.’’ Moreover, it would 
be a good thing if every student wishing to speculate on 


To say that the worker's status is improving is not, 
however, to say that it has changed basically, or that 
labor relations in the Soviet Union are no longer based 
The latter could never be claimed in the 
absence of free agreement between management and free 
labor organizations, and such features remain taboo for 
the time being in the Soviet system. The amelioration of 
the workers’ lot—a necessity in modern industrial society— 
has been undertaken by the regime in a paternalistic 
manner, and certainly in part as an expedient response 
to unorganized but irresistible pressure from below. Until 
now the trade unions have played only an insignificant 
role in this development. 


on constraint. 


Yet the status and character of the trade unions is 
gradually changing, too. So far only a mere beginning has 
been made. But at least at the level of initial reform, the 
obstacles to change seem to be attributable less to the 
resistance of higher authorities than to the ineptness of 
the Communist bureaucracy entrenched in the trade 
unions. It seems manifest that this situation cannot pre- 
vail for long. Whatever the contradictions and difficulties, 
the general trend is a forward one. 


the degree of the Soviet worker's identification with the 
state resolved at least to study the past record. In the 
present instance, he would find that the propaganda in 
question has been going strong for decades, and that the 
workers have never been taken in by it. 

Indeed, if one wishes to interpret current phenomena 
realistically, one must always keep the past in mind. For 
example, with regard to party and Komsomol recruit- 
ment of workers for distant regions, Professor Brown in- 
vokes Soviet official statements which “insist that this 
recruitment is carried out strictly on a volunteer basis.” 
But, as everyone knows, the Soviet authorities have been 
claiming this for a long time, yet it has never prevented 
them from doing just the opposite. As for the present, 
there are in the Soviet press and even literary fiction many 
references which might well arouse the vigilance of any- 
one inclined to accept the official version at its face value. 
Nor should one dismiss the evidence given by former 
“corrective-labor camp” inmates who, before their repatria- 
tion to the West, met these “volunteers” at work. 

A look at the past is also helpful in correctly assessing 
the worth of statements of Soviet ‘experts’ such as Pro- 
fessor N. G. Alexandrov, whom, according to Professor 
Brown, I am wrong not to take seriously. For many years 
now Alexandrov has been writing handbooks on labor-law 
for the use of Soviet universities. Professor Brown counters 
my analysis by repeating what she has read in the most 
recent of these handbooks (published last year), namely, 
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that “genuine freedom of labor contract’ is one of the 
basic principles of Soviet labor law. But Professor 
Alexandrov used the very same formula in the manual 
which he published ten years earlier—this at a time when 
the prohibition of unauthorized changes of employment, 
prosecutions for infractions of labor discipline, and forced 
transfers of workers from one factory to another were in 
full force. In the light of such facts as these, Professor 
Brown will not, I hope, contradict me when I say that, in 
spite of his academic position, Alexandrov cannot be 
considered anything more than a common propagandist 
specializing in labor law, just as others specialize in 
atheism or corn-growing. 


IN ALL THIS, it seems to me, Professor Brown fails to 
observe the elementary methodological rule that Soviet 
sources should not be used without critical analysis. Who- 
ever ignores this precept runs the risk of mistaking 
official fiction for reality. Professor Brown is simply 
wrong in believing that my method consists of noting 
down confessions of failure and disregarding information 
about successes; critical analysis of Soviet sources of in- 
formation is, indeed, a rather more complicated matter. 
But the fact remains that if we all began to do what 
Professor Brown seems to advocate, our knowledge of 
Soviet life would suffer badly. For instance, I cannot help 
seeing traces of this very procedure in the manner in 
which she refers to the articles in the official Soviet press 
extolling the successes of the permanent production con- 
ferences. Let me pose a simple question: How does the 
fact that seven million people have been elected to these 
conferences contradict my argument? Isn’t it common 
knowledge that elections are held whenever the leading 
trade union bodies and the economic authorities decree 
them, and that the numbers to be elected are fixed by the 
same orders from above? 

As for the accounts of the success of the conferences, I 
cannot urge Professor Brown too strongly to reread the 
very similar panegyrics published ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago on the (non-permanent) production conferences. 
She would surely gain the impression, even after a quick 
comparison, that the authors of the present accounts are 
merely copying those of former years. In any case, similar 
eulogies, with a similarly false ring about them, could be 
found right up to the day when the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party decided to draw the practical 
consequences of the failure of the non-permanent produc- 
tion conferences by abolishing them and replacing them 
by the permanent conferences which are being eulogized 
now. 

Finally, I should like to point out that an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, which changes perceptibly my argu- 
ment, has slipped into Professor Brown’s commentary. I 
do not, in fact, consider the network of constraint en- 
tangling the Soviet worker “to be even tighter than in 
1956”. There is not the slightest trace of such an opinion 
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in my article. Professor Brown is probably alluding to 
my statement that this network “today remains, if any- 
thing, even tighter than Mr. Gliksman supposed” in his 
paper published in 1956, which is obviously quite another 
matter. In 1956, the late Mr. Gliksman based his assess- 
ment on reports which were available at the time. Since 
then, other information has come to the fore which enables 
us to see that the workers’ status was then, and is still, 
more precarious than Mr. Kliksman supposed. 


MR. SCHWARZ’S COMMENTS are of quite a different 
kind. He has studied Soviet labor conditions for many 
years, and I might say that we have all studied under him, 
by reading his various works in this field. So it would 
have been surprising had he not found some omissions or 
incorrect interpretations in my article. 

Nevertheless, I fail to see the contradiction which Mr. 
Schwarz finds between my introduction and my conclusion, 
between my opinion that the constraint is still tight and 
my finding that there has been an improvement in this 
sphere. I find this particularly puzzling since Mr. 
Schwarz agrees with my statement that the reforms 
“clearly do not go far enough” and since, according to 
him, too, it cannot be claimed that the worker’s status 
“has changed basically, or that labor relations in the 
Soviet Union are no longer based on constraint.’’ In what 
respect, then, does Mr. Schwarz disagree with my basic 
theses? 

The root of the problem probably lies in my statements 
regarding the imposition of new severities on Soviet labor 
and particularly in my opinion that the number of 
workers included in the orgnabor has grown in recent 
years. I did not miss Moskalenko’s statement to the con- 
trary when it appeared last spring; indeed, I referred to 
the article in which it appeared in support of my 
argument.. The particular sentence which Mr. Schwarz 
quotes from Moskalenko’s paper, however, is a puzzle 
which I was unable to discuss within the limits of my 
article: it is in flagrant contradiction with the rest of 
Moskalenko’s information. 


Moskalenko begins by saying that one of the principal 
current problems of the Soviet economy is how to provide 
manpower for the areas of expansion in the eastern 
USSR. He then shows that the orgnabor is the most im- 
portant of the methods used: during 1955-1956 more 
than two-thirds of the workers directed to the eastern 
regions were sent on an orgnabor basis. Having noted that 
these workers are being channelled less and less into 
industry and transport and more and more into construc- 
tion projects, the author emphasizes that the role of 
orgnabor in the transfer of manpower between economic 
areas ‘‘has greatly increased” in recent years. He specifies 
that in the RSFSR the part of orgnabor in the over-all 
transfer of workers rose from 49.3 percent in 1953 to 63.4 
percent in the first half of 1960. After all these indica- 
tions of the expansion of orgnabor comes the passage 


quoted by Mr. Schwarz. To reconcile it with the rest of 
the article, one would have to construct the following 
theory: the part of orgnabor in the transfer of manpower 
has relatively increased, but the over-all number of workers 
transferred has diminished so radically that the absolute 
number of persons included in orgnabor has fallen. 

However, I consider it impossible to subscribe to this 
theory in view of the stress which the current Seven- 
Year Plan lays on the industrialization of the eastern 
areas. As to the question whether the orgnabor really is a 
form of labor conscription, I should like to point out that 
the workers enrolled do not have the right to leave the 
enterprise to which they have been sent before the expira- 
tion of the usual one to three-year term and that they 
are obliged to carry out any work assigned to them. 


MR. SCHWARZ DOES NOT contest the introduction of 
another new severity mentioned in my article—i.e., the 
tightening of the restrictions on the workers’ movements 
In response to my discussion of the novel disciplinary 
functions of the comrades’ courts, however, he suggests 
that the exclusive right of the plant manager to bring a 
case before the comrades’ court has existed for decades, 
and that this procedure cannot therefore be regarded as a 
fresh constraint upon the workers’ freedom. But I clearly 
stated that these courts are a recent creation because those 
which functioned before World War II had fallen into 
temporary disuse. The additional severity lies, it seems to 
me, in the fact that while the comrades’ courts inflict the 
same disciplinary sanctions as the plant managers used to, 
they also take care to humiliate and defame the offending 
worker. I also pointed out in this connection that the 
current decentralization of disciplinary functions fails to 
relax the exercise of constraint; this is the intended result 
of the reinstatement of the comrades’ courts, which 
enables the managers to shift responsibility for decisions 
injurious to the workers’ dignity from their own shoulders 
to those of the trade unions. And if Mr. Schwarz asks 
“what is wrong with the shock-absorbing function,” the 
reply is that in the present instance it is purely one- 
sided; its purpose is to neutralize the indignation of the 
workers without softening the severities which provoke it. 

Mr. Schwarz’s observations concerning the draft of a 


new law on comrades’ courts do not, in my opinion, apply 
to the problem of labor discipline with which we are 
dealing here. The draft law aims at extending the jurisdic- 
tion of these courts to other matters (“preservation of 
public order”), but with regard to infractions of labor 
discipline, it does not modify the provisions of the law of 
April 25, 1956, which vested the plant managers with final 
authority in this field. 

I have never asserted that the participation of trade 
unions in the organization of production represents an 
additional severity for the workers; Mr. Schwarz’s attribu- 
tion of such an interpretation to me is the result of a 
simple misunderstanding. Indeed, there were several ref- 
erences in my article to certain trade-union bodies which, 
under the weight of their new responsibilities, cannot 
withstand pressures coming from the workers, and which 
sometimes even adopt the latter’s point of view. But I 
also showed that attitudes of this kind run counter to 
official policy anid are pilloried by the superior bodies. 
Furthermore, I do not really see wherein Mr. Schwarz 
disagrees with my conclusion that the principal aim of the 
reform is the channelization of discontent, since he him- 
self emphasizes its paternalistic nature and sees in it “an 
expedient response to unorganized but irresistible pressure 
from below.” 

The point on which we really disagree is Mr. Schwarz’s 
contention that, with the grant of new influence to the 
trade unions, ‘‘an attempt has been made to introduce 
some elements of industrial democracy into Soviet life’. 
The participation of trade unions in the organization of 
production can contribute to industrial democracy only 
where the worker is free, where the unions are inde- 
pendent, and where there exists a genuine right to strike 
and to bargain collectively. Democracy cannot develop 
on the basis of servitude. Otherwise, one could just as 
well see in the Supreme Soviet an expression of democ- 
racy pure and simple. But I think that after reading the 
comments of Professor Brown, who so easily applies to 
totalitarian phenomena terms such as “volunteer”, “free- 
dom” and even “genuine freedom”, Mr. Schwarz will not 
feel that my objections are exaggerated. From this stand- 
point, too, one cannot emphasize too strongly the value of 
Mrs. Dewar’s description of the background and, by the 
same token, the limits of the present reforms. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Blueprint for the Future? 


The Soviet Design for a World State, 

by Elliot R. Goodman, 

with a foreword by Philip E. Mosely. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Robert C. Tucker 


THE WRITER OF The Soviet Design for a World 
State feels that a fundamental rethinking of the condi- 
tions for the survival of the West is in order, and that 
a “supranational Atlantic Community” represents a 
minimum definition of the practical task. The need for 
the Western powers to think and act along supra- 
national lines is greatly accentuated, as he sees it, by 
the existence of a Soviet plan for a world state and by 
Moscow’s persistent efforts to realize it: 


Confronted with the Soviet design for a world state, can 
the non-Soviet world confine itself to a precarious patch- 
work of expedients, or must it not conceive of its future 
in positive, creative terms and hammer out some common 
plan for its own survival, which might ultimately foster 
the genuine integration of all nations? 


The book begins with a review of the pre-history of 
the Soviet concept of a world state—/.e., the theories 
of Marx and Engels. It then traces the rise of a Com- 
munist version of world federalism in Soviet Russia. 
On the morrow of the Bolshevik revolution, its leaders 
anticipated worker revolts in other countries and the 
early advent of what was variously called a “World 
Socialist Republic,” an “International Republic of 
Soviets’ and a “World Federal Republic of Soviets.” 
When the first USSR Constitution was adopted in 1924, 
provision was made in it for admission of “all Socialist 
Soviet Republics, both those now in existence and those 
which will arise in the future.” The existing Soviet 
federation was conceived as the nucleus of an eventual 
USSR of the world. On the other hand, the Comintern 


A frequent contributor to this journal, Mr. Tucker is 
Associate Professor of Government at Indiana University 
(Bloomington, Indiana). He is the author of a forth- 
coming book on Karl Marx. 
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““Russified world state.”’ 


was both conceived and organized as a unitary world- 
wide Communist Party with national party sections. 
Thus, acceptance of the federal principle as the basis 
of organization of the world state was balanced, if not 
nullified, by provision for a non-federal, strictly central- 
ized ruling party authority. 


WHETHER THE SOVIET DESIGN for a world state 
is “‘well-delineated,’’ as Mr. Goodman asserts, seems 
questionable in the light of all pertinent materials 
which he himself has amassed. All that has been said 
directly and explicitly by Soviet spokesmen about the 
shape of the projected Communist world order might 
easily be covered in a few pages, and the main substance 
of it has been summarized in the foregoing paragraph. 
The author, however, employs a method of extrapola- 
tion to fill out the picture. That is, developments since 
the 1920's in the structure and policy of the existing 
USSR are taken as indicative of corresponding develop- 
ments in the projected world-USSR. Thus, the emerg- 
ence of a Russian nationalist outlook and policy during 
the Stalin years leads the author to conclude that the 
Soviet leaders, while adhering as tenaciously as ever to 
the general idea of a world state, have redefined it as a 
Somewhat unaccountably in 
view of the emphasis laid on this point, the discussion 
culminates in a chapter that draws primarily upon the 
(non-Russian-nationalist) ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Bukharin as sources for the present-day Soviet con- 
cept of the shape of the ultimate world Communist 
society. 

Mr. Goodman's concern is not simply to delineate 
the Soviet idea of a world state but also to argue a 
definite interpretation of Soviet foreign policy, and 
this, it must be said, is a rather simplistic one. It holds 
that Soviet policy from Lenin to Khrushchev has been 
and remains a single-minded, never-changing pursuit of 
the goal of a world state. Citing a series of Soviet 
pronouncements over the years in which fidelity to this 
goal has been reaffirmed, Mr. Goodman concludes: 
“Though there has been a decided lowering in the level 


of expectation as to the immediate attainment of the 
world state, the goal itself remains as the polestar of 
Soviet policy.” This kind of evidence, however, estab- 
lishes only that the goal remains as before a component 
.of Soviet ideology. It does not establish the author's 
proposition that the world state remains in the forefront 
of the “operational objectives” of Soviet foreign policy. 

Nevertheless, this is the position taken throughout the 
book. It attributes to the Soviet leadership—regardless 


of who happens at any time to be the leader and what — 


the particular circumstances of the period may have 
been—a relentless obsession with the realization of the 
“grand design,’ which is said in conclusion to be the 
“absorption of all nations of the world into the Soviet 
body politic.” Various developments in the later years 
of Soviet doctrine are described as indirect expressions 
of the idea of the world state. Thus, the theories of 
“socialism in one country” and “peaceful coexistence” 
are called “hidden and indirect methods of stating the 
goal of a Soviet world state.” And post-war departures 
that might indicate a more flexible approach to the 
problems of organizing a Communist world order are 
given short shrift. 


INSTEAD OF INCORPORATING the satellite states 
created after the second World War directly into the 
Soviet federation, Stalin maintained the fiction of their 
sovereign independence. At the same time, Soviet 
international lawyers, beginning around 1948, de- 
veloped the concept of a “‘socialist international law” 
governing the relations between the USSR and other 
states of a Soviet type. This doctrinal innovation, which 
suggested at the very least a modification of the original 
federative concept of the world state, has been further 
elaborated during the post-Stalin period. More im- 
portant, there has emerged in Soviet doctrine after 
Stalin, particularly beginning in 1955, the concept of 
an iiternational system (“world system’) of Com- 
munist states under Soviet or Soviet-Chinese hegemony. 
And these doctrinal developments have been accom- 
panied by significant changes in the methods by which 
Moscow maintains its dominance in the Communist 
bloc.? 


"For a discussion of the concept of a “socialist international 
law,” see John N. Hazard, “Soviet Socialism as a Public 
Order System,” in Proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law, 1959. The concept of a “‘world system of 
socialist states’ has been analyzed, and its implications em- 
phasized, by Kurt L. London in his article “The ‘Socialist 
Commonwealth of Nations’, Orbis, (Philadelphia), Winter, 
1960. 


Insofar as Mr. Goodman takes account of these and 
related developments of the recent period, his main 
concern appears to be to show that they do not involve 
the slightest weakening of the postulated inflexible 
resolve in Moscow to incorporate all the nations of the 
world into the Soviet body politic. Despite the fact that 
Moscow no longer rules the smaller bloc states as if 
they were mere ob/asti, as in Stalin’s time, he asserts 
that “in fact, if not in name, the European satellites 
are being prepared for their transformation into Union 
Republics of the Soviet Union,” and even objects that 
the term “‘satellite’’ implies ‘too much independence.” 
The new concept of a “‘socialist international law’’ is 
disregarded. The doctrine of the “commonwealth of 
socialist nations’’ or ‘‘world system of socialist states’ 
is dealt with under the heading of “Way Stations to 
the Soviet World State’ and its significance is treated 
as nil or next to nil. 
international institutions of the Soviet bloc as the War- 
saw pact, the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, and 
the Joint Nuclear Research Institute are described as 
omens of the “formal annexation of the captive Euro- 
pean states by the Soviet federation at some undefined 
future moment that Moscow will regard as expedient.” 
Only China gives Mr, Goodman pause. He asserts: 
“When it is asked how China, and all the multitudes 
of Asia, fit into this picture [7e., the picture of a 
“Russified world state’’—R.T.]}, it must be recognized 
that they do not.” But nothing is said to indicate that 
such recognition may also have dawned in Moscow. 


Such new or newly activated 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS a great deal of factual 
material drawn from the history of Soviet doctrine and 
policy; the writer's careful research will undoubtedly 
be of real interest and value to the specialist as well as 
the general reader. As has been indicated here, how- 
ever, the book’s theoretical structure is open to serious 
question at a number of points. In the theoretical 
respect it belongs to a genre of literature that has a 
long tradition. It is the tradition of Friedrich Engels’ 
article of 1890 on “The Foreign Policy of Russian 
Tsarism,’’ in which the history of Russian foreign rela- 
tions was treated as the pursuit by a “Jesuit order” of 
diplomats of “its own single, never-changing, never 
lost-sight-of objective: the domination of the world by 
Russia."’ The principal objection to such efforts to ex- 
plain everything by some one abstract and neverchang- 
ing objective is that they oversimplify a highly complex 
reality and unduly minimize the significance of change 
within the continuity of Russia's dynamic expansionism 
under the old regime and again under the new. 
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Communism in the USA 


American Communism and Soviet Russia, 


by Theodore Draper. 


The Decline of American Communism, 


by David A. Shannon. 


Both volumes in the series, “Communism in 
American Life,” Viking Press, New York, 1959. 


Communism in American Politics, 
by David J. Saposs. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1959. 


Reviewed by William C. Gausmann 


IN THE SECOND VOLUME of his history of the 
Communist Party of the United States, which deals with 
the years 1923-29, Mr. Draper concentrates on one 
theme: “the relation of American communism to Soviet 
Russia.” * No one familiar with the history of Western 
Communist parties will have the slightest doubt as to 
the essential nature of that relationship. But, so far as 
this reviewer is aware, no study comparable in thorough- 
ness or objectivity to Mr. Draper's has yet been 
published about any Western party organization. His 
book, therefore, is an important contribution to an 
understanding of international communism as well as a 
definitive treatment of its American subject. 

As the author reminded us in his earlier work, the 
CPUSA sprang from several sections of the pre-1917 
radical movement in the United States. The member- 
ship blocs which went into the party consisted largely 
of recent immigrants, still speaking their native tongues 
and in no real sense assimilated to American life or the 
American labor movement. But from the beginning 
most of the party's leading figures were either native- 
born Americans, or immigrants of not quite such recent 


*Mr. Draper's first volume, The Roots of American Commu- 
nism, was reviewed in the May-June 1957 issue of this journal. 


Mr. Gausmann, who until recently has been Labor In- 
formation Officer at the London branch of the U. S. 
Information Service, has written extensively for Ameri- 
can and British labor and trade union journals, 
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arrival who had been active in left-wing trade union or 
political movements. 

So, while their subsequent Communist careers were 
molded by Moscow’s pressures, the precise application 
of those pressures was influenced by their own attitudes, 
talents and weaknesses that they brought into the party 
with them. Indeed, several of the crucial first interven- 
tions of the Russian party, via the Comintern, in Amer- 
ican party affairs were provoked by the inability of the 
warring local factions to compose their petty quarrels. 
Thus it was necessary to take appeals to Moscow. Suc- 
cessive factional leaders were to learn that most of their 
following remained loyal only so long as Moscow sanc- 
tioned their leadership. 

Just how loose early Comintern practice was, at least 
vis-a-vis the unimportant American party, is highlighted 
by Mr. Draper’s inability to discover how much author- 
ity the Russians had intended to vest in a Hungarian 
friend of Zinoviev’s, Joseph Pogany, otherwise John 
Pepper, when he came to America in 1922. That he 
was to one degree or another the Comintern’s repre- 
sentative, however, gave even this mercurial person 
immediate status with American Communists, and it was 
not until his credentials seemed to be expiring that the 
faction which he had opposed was able to push him 


.aside. Meantime he had in 1924 guided his American 


critics into sabotaging the first successful ‘United 
Front” they had created. 

Pepper's fall resulted not from his ineptness in Amer- 
ican politics, but from the changed fortunes of his 
patron—Zinoviev. Thereafter, Moscow was more care- 
ful in its choice of emissaries. Pepper’s replacement was 
S. I. Gusev (P. Green), a Bolshevik member of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet, but a bitter personal enemy of its leader, Trotsky. 
He came to the United States a year after the abandon- 
ment of the Pepper policy, with unquestionable cre- 
dentials permitting him to prevent Pepper's critics from 
using their majority in the CPUSA to oust the Hun- 
garian’s erstwhile friends. This was during the period 
of the Stalin-Bukharin collaboration. When Bukharin 
fell from grace, the best-known American beneficiaries 


of Gusev’s intervention were suspect, and they too were 
displaced as leaders by those members of both factions 


enjoying the confidence of Moscow. The 1929 casual- 


ties had been among the most glib apologists for Rus- 
sian intervention in the previous go-around, so what 
could they now say? 

The 1929 change in leadership marked the real “‘Bol- 
shevization” of the American party. The process had 
begun four or five years previously under the guidance 
of Zinoviev and Piatnitsky, when—on paper at least— 
the party's structure was streamlined. During the 1924- 
29 period of intensive internecine struggle within the 
Russian party, “Bolshevization’” as an organizational 
theory had only slim results in the West. But the 
attempt to apply it produced the first generation of 
disciplined functionaries, and installed in leading posi- 
tions everywhere those of the older CP members who 
had, through luck or ability, best anticipated the out- 
come of Stalin’s changes in policies and alignments. So 
far as the making of policy and even the determination 
of tactics were concerned, ‘“Bolshevization’” meant both 
“Russification,’ against which Zinoviev had warned, and 
bureaucratization, which he—to his subsequent sorrow— 
had encouraged. Thus factionalism, which had contrib- 
uted to the original willingness of American Commu- 
nists to accept tactical dictation as well as strategic guid- 
ance from Moscow, all but ended after 1929. Such 
debates as took place thereafter were not about Amer- 
ican politics or trade unionism, but about how to 
implement Soviet directives. 


AFTER ‘“‘Bolshevization,’ and the 1929-35 “Third 
Period,’ however, there was a relaxation of tactical 
control by Moscow, specifically notable during the 
1935-39 “Popular Front’ era and again in World 
War II, when Soviet survival required a Western alli- 
ance. Stalin seems to have assumed that by 1935 his 
lieutenants in the West were sufficiently reliable to be 
given a measure of Operating autonomy, which neither 
he nor Lenin nor Zinoviev would have dreamed of per- 
mitting them prior to the stabilization of power in the 
Soviet Union, and which was now granted only because 
of the dire need for friends in the ‘bourgeois’ democ- 
racies. 

The most important chapters of Mr. David Saposs’ 
Communism in American Politics are those which 
describe the advantage that the long-tempered Stalinist 
leadership was able to take of these years of tactical 
responsibility. In an atmosphere of economic depression 
and political upheaval, “Popular Frontism” gave the 
CPUSA its one moment of political significance. The 
instability of its successes, however, can be judged by 


the simple fact that it did not work in the open with 
such political organizations as it had induced into al- 
liances, but rather disguised itself behind masks of 
ancient Populism (primarily in the Western part of 
the country) and fraudulent liberalism (in the East). 
Very few of the thousands of Americans who, as Mr. 
Saposs ably shows, were following the much diluted 
‘line’ that the Communists promoted through various 
“transmission belts’ in 1935-39 were aware that they 
were doing so, and when the next great change in the 
“line” took place (/.e., after the Hitler-Stalin pact) 
they promptly “got off.” 

In effect, the net result of the party’s activity during 
the “Popular Front’’ era, in the war, and finally in the 
immediate postwar period (when the CP, working 
through the so-called “Progressive Party,”’ succeeded in 
enlisting former Vice President Wallace in its cause) 
was to affront successively the leftist elements of young 
American socialists, trade union militants and progres- 
sive intellectuals. Each group in turn emerged from 
exposure to the CPUSA’s Machiavellian tactics, and to 
its total vacuousness as a source of original or construc- 
tive social and intellectual criticism of America, with a 
knowledgeable detestation of the party and its masters. 
As a consequence the American left has since constituted 
a barrier to Communist penetration of either politics or 
trade unionism—a barrier of such strength and sophis: 
tication that no repetition of the successes by deceit 
which Mr. Saposs has described seems possible. Still, 
each generation has to learn its own lessons, as this 
volume and Mr. Saposs’ earlier Communism in Ameri- 
can Unions show. Even in America there will still be 
some recruits who will insist on learning the hard way. 
In the reviewer's opinion, they will more likely be self- 
appointed friends of Khrushchev impressed by Soviet 
technological affluence than followers recruited through 
contact with the surviving hard core of pre-1956 Amer- 
ican Stalinism. 


BOTH Mr, Saposs and Dr, David A. Shannon, the 
latter in his The Decline of American Communism, 
tell the humiliating story of how the CPUSA, in its 
last big venture in American politics, persuaded a 
former Vice President of the United States to carry its 
banner. In 1945 the “line” had veered sharply away 
from the Communists’ wartime support of the Demo- 
cratic administration and the promise of eternal Soviet- 
American collaboration. At the height of that collabora- 
tion Earl Browder, general secretary of the CPUSA, had 
offered to “clasp the hand” of any available representa- 
tive of the House of Morgan, just as Harry Pollitt in 
Great Britain had talked of a continuation of the 
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National Government after the war, not of a Labor 
victory. It was against Browder that Stalin directed his 
anathemas in the famous Duclos letter of April 1945, 
thus enabling William Z. Foster, the hoary leader of 
one of the factions of the 1920’s, ‘to return to power 
in the CPUSA. (Almost ignored outside “the left,” 
the Duclos attack on ‘“‘Browderism’” appeared in Paris 
in Cahiers du Communisme three months before the 
Potsdam conference. It was probably written in 
Moscow the previous month, just after the Yalta Con- 
ference. While the ‘Big Four’ were meeting in Pots- 
dam, the CPUSA was obediently dispensing with the 
services of the ablest of its leaders. Since for the 
moment only the United States was to be the enemy 
in the cold war that the Duclos letter clearly proclaimed, 
Pollitt was permitted to live out his days as titular 
leader of British communism. Duclos himself was the 
parliamentary floor leader of French communism’s 
support of a de Gaulle government. Only when Stalin’s 
hope of destroying democracy was dashed by the joint 
American-British-French defense of Berlin and by the 
cooperative effort of the Marshall Plan in 1947-48 were 
British and French Communists required to adopt as 
“hard” a line as their American comrades had been 
given two years earlier.) 

The younger generation of party functionaries, who 
unquestioningly accepted Foster as the party’s leader, 
had tasted the lush fruits of ‘Popular Frontism.’”’ While 
adhering to the theory of the “hard” line of Stalin’s 
last years, they were the organizers of poor Mr. Wal- 
lace’s 1948 presidential campaign. In the process they 
destroyed the party’s trade union influence, and for the 
foreseeable future discredited in the minds of American 
radicals the long-cherished idea of a “third’’—or labor— 
party. When the Korean War began Wallace immedi- 
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ately endorsed the United Nations’ resistance to Com- 
munist aggression; the Communists found, not for the 
first time, that in organizing a large-scale front organi- 
zation—in this case the Progressive Party—around a 
leader who, for all his naiveté, was essentially com- 
mitted to democratic, anti-totalitarian principles, they 
had ended up by capturing only themselves. 

Dr. Shannon goes on to tell the dreary story of the 
CPUSA to the bitter end—the departure from its ranks 
of all but the most self-enchained after the Soviet 
In this 
decade of its final decline, the American party has oper- 
ated not only in a vacuous atmosphere of ineptitude and 
isolation, but with an illogicality that in some respects 
defies all understanding. Probably the most outstanding 
case in point was the resuscitation of the weird theory 
of the separate nationality of American Negroes, and 
hence of their right to self-determination in the ‘Black 
Belt’’—a concept that had never won any support 
whatsoever among a group whose main aspiration has 
been to win integration into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. Failure to win mass support among American 
Negroes, the emphatic rejection of the Communists by 
both the middle-class National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the newly-formed 
American Negro Labor Council, has been the party’s 
bitterest disappointment—and in effect its coup de 
grace. Having lost the support of the left, of labor, of 
intellectuals, and now of the ethnic minority whose 
number of grievances is matched by its newly-emergent 
and forward-looking militancy, the CPUSA has finally 
turned into a small and forlorn band of sectarians— 
to be pitied, perhaps, or despised, but certainly no 
longer to be taken seriously as a meaningful force in 
American politics. 


slaughter of the Hungarian revolutionaries. 


From Jail to Freedom 


Political Prisoner, 

by Paul Ignotus. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1959. 
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You Are All Alone, 
by Jozsef Kovago. 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1959. 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


AFTER THE DEFEAT of Germany in World War II, 
Hungary, along with other European countries liberated 
from Nazi occupation, embarked on an experiment in 
political democracy. At first professing support of a 
multi-party system, the Communists—side by side with 
other political groups that had been active in the anti- 
German underground, notably the Smallholders and the 
Social Democrats—threw themselves with zest into the 
electoral game. All parties with an anti-Nazi record 
were certified ‘‘democratic’’ and assured of the benev- 
olence of the CP. In elections in the fall of 1945, how- 
ever, the Smallholders won a handsome majority of 
parliamentary seats, with the Social Democrats and the 
Communists trailing. It took the Communists (with the 
help of the Soviet Army) more than three years to per- 
fect the machinery of terror that enabled them to defy 
the will of the electorate and to wipe out the other 
parties. 

By 1948 and early 1949 the Communists had already 
silenced the more outspoken Smallholder and Socialist 
leaders by intimidation or in many cases by imprison- 
ment. In the summer of 1949 a wholesale campaign 
of terror was launched, casting its shadow over all 
groups or individuals who had participated in post- 
liberation politics except the inner clique led by the 
Communist boss Matyas Rakosi. The first victims were 
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Laszlo Rajk and his associates, accused of ‘Titoism.” 
Subsequently thousands of Social Democrats and Small- 
holders, as well as Communists in disfavor, were 
arrested and tortured into admitting wholly fictitious 
charges of collaboration with the secret services of the 
Western “imperialist’’ powers. The accused were gen- 
erally tried 72 camera and given long prison sentences 
on the strength of their extorted confessions. 


THIS WAS THE EXPERIENCE of the authors of the 
two books under review. Paul Ignotus, who describes . 
himself as an adherent of the “old-fashioned Left,’ 
spent the war years in London as a refugee from nazism. 
After the war he joined the Hungarian Social Demo- 
cratic Party and stayed on in London as a staff member 
of the Hungarian Legation. Called to Budapest osten- 
sibly to receive instructions, he was arrested in Septem- 
ber 1949. Jozsef Kovago, an engineer by profession and 
ardent member of the Smallholder Party, participated in 
the anti-Nazi underground during the war and subse- 
quently was elected Mayor of Budapest in the Small- 
holder landslide of 1945. The Communists gradually 
deprived him of his authority and finally of his post; 
his arrest took place in May 1950. 


Although both authors show restraint and detachment 
in describing their experiences in prison, the effect of 
their accounts is shattering. Despite the large number 
of such records, one is never inured to the shock of the 
inhuman prison brutality to which helpless people have 
been subjected. Yet somehow both men managed to 
survive the worst years of their suffering. With Stalin’s 
death and Imre Nagy’s first succession to the premier- 
ship of Hungary (June 1953-April 1955), there was 
some alleviation of the prisoners’ lot. Then, following 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU, there was a wholesale 
review of the cases of leftwing political prisoners. Mr. 
Ignotus was freed in March 1956. Later that year the 
crisis of growing public ferment confronting the regime 
led to the release of many other prisoners, among them 
Mr. Kovago; that was a few weeks before the October 
revolution. 
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One of the most instructive aspects of the two 
volumes is the insight they offer on political behavior 
under the threat of totalitarianism. The authors stand 
far apart in the political spectrum; Ignotus has his 
spiritual home among Western humanitarian socialists, 
where Kovago’s political thinking is rooted in the tradi- 
tional mystique of Hungarian patriotism. Yet both men 
acted from similar motives: once the Nazi yoke was 
thrown off, it became in effect a moral duty to promote 
their respective political ideals—humanitarian socialism 
in the One case, national revival in the other. Neither of 
them seems to have believed that his effort was doomed 
in advance, that the onset of Stalinist totalitarianism 
was inevitable. They were not blind to the danger, but 
they pinned their hopes upon the counterforces they 
represented. 

Ignotus sums up his attitude before his arrest as fol- 
lows: “I see that to save peace and the Socialist achieve- 
ments of the present [post-liberation}] regime, we must 
cooperate with the Communists, whether we agree with 
them or not.” He defends himself against the criticism 
that this view reflected the ‘“‘gullibility of a naive lib- 
eral.’ It was, he says, ‘“‘chiefly a wish to make the best 
of things.”” He and his colleagues were fearful of 
trouble, but had no choice other than to attempt lawful 
political competition with the hope that the forces of 
peace and democratic socialism might somehow prevail. 

The attitude of Mr. Kovago and his Smallholder 
friends was not dissimilar. They also were aware of the 
Communist threat but decided to take an active part in 
the political game, even under the rigged rules contrived 
by the adversary. In acting thus, however, they placed 
reliance on the strength of a force that to them was 
more tangible and real than the broad appeals of peace 
and socialism. That force was the legal, constitutional 
authority emanating from the expressed will of the 
nation. The concept of legal and constitutional rights 
as a vital power in themselves, a bulwark of the na- 
tional existence, is a part of Hungary’s fundamental 
political tradition. For centuries resistance against 
foreign rule has been carried on as a matter of defend- 
ing inalienable national rights. 

This concept of politics as an activity consisting in the 
implementation of rights and legal titles (which could 
be denied by force but never given up voluntarily) also 
played a considerable role in the 1956 revolution, to 
which Mr. Kovago devotes illuminating pages in his 
book. In the days before the die was cast by Soviet mili- 
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tary intervention, he was among those who argued 
against all odds that the revolution could not stop short 
of Hungary's reassertion of complete independence and 
secession from the Communist bloc. He quoted himself 
as having held that ‘‘the Soviets must know that Hun- 
gary is a sovereign state like Austria and [that} any 
military attack might involve the Western world.” In 
short, the legal right of self-determination was clear, 
and there could be no other guiding principle for action. 


BOTH AUTHORS, THEN, entered Hungarian post- 
liberation politics in the belief that as declared adver- 
saries of the old order, recognized by the Communists 
themselves as “democratic” partners, they had genuine 
scope for action. They did expect political difficulties 
and differences with the Communists, but they certainly 
never foresaw that criminal charges would be brought 
against them. Yet Communist logic dictated that they 
would end up as criminals precisely because they had 
originally been accepted as partners. When the Stalinist 
leadership of Hungary was ready to get rid of them, it 
could not simply engineer a break by invoking policy 
differences, for this would have meant admitting divi- 
sions within the camp of “democracy’’—something un- 
thinkable by definition. Once the Communists had con- 
ceded the right of others to a share of power and 
authority, that right could be withdrawn only on 
evidence that the people in question had never been 
what they seemed, but had wormed their way into 
party favor as disguised enemy agents. Hence the 
maniacal insistence of the party’s inquisitors upon 
obtaining confessions to preposterous charges of spying 
—charges which they themselves could not have be- 
lieved to be true. 


Besides being human documents of absorbing interest, 
both of the books here reviewed are valuable for the 
light they throw upon the mechanism of the synthetic 
purge trial as an instrument of totalitarian policy. One 
would like to believe that the hideous brutalities de- 
scribed by the authors are now a thing of the past in 
the Communist world. But the record stands in all its 
monstrosity, and despite the notable retreat from Stalin- 
ist terror in the last seven years, the basic principle 
underlying that terror has not changed: communism can- 
not share and then take away political power without 
resort to the weapons of purge and character assassi- 
nation. 


Notes and Views 


Transition to Communism: 


The Case of Soviet Sports 


IN HIS REPORT to the Extraordinary 21st Congress of 
the CPSU in January 1959, Khrushchev proclaimed that 
the Soviet Union had “entered a new historical period of 
its development’—the period of final transition from 
socialism to the promised millenium of full communism. 
During this stage, he announced, functions hitherto exer- 
cised by state agencies would gradually be transferred to 
“voluntary public orgnizations,” thus realizing the Marxist 
prediction of the “withering away of the state.” ? 

As evidence that this historic process had already been 
set in motion, Khrushchev cited a_recently-announced 
resolution of the party Central Committee and the USSR 
Council of Ministers providing for a basic change in the 
administration of Soviet physical culture and_ sports. 
Specifically, the resolution ordered the dissolution of the 
existing state administrative apparatus in charge of 
athletic affairs, headed by the All-Union Committee of 
Physical Culture and Sports, and provided for the com- 
plete transfer of its functions to a network of “public 
organizations” to be formed under the title of the Union 
of Sports Societies and Organizations of the USSR. The 
fact that the resolution had been made public just a week 
before the 21st Congress convened suggests that it was 
deliberately timed to provide Khrushchev with a concrete 
example to point to in support of his thesis on the transi- 
tion to communism. 

Today, however, the Soviet Union hardly seems any 
closer to the “‘stateless’’ society of Marxist prophesy than 
it was at the time of the 21st Congress. Under Khru- 
shchev’s rule, it is true, greater responsibility has been 
given to local soviets and trade union organizations, and 
new bodies of a non-governmental, public character—v.e., 


* Pravda. January 28, 1959. 

*Khrushchev implied that these organizations would be of a 
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Soviet Union and its allies were threatened. Ibid. 


“people’s militia’ and ‘comrades’ courts’—have been 
created alongside the regular police and judicial organs 
of the stat® On the other hand, the dissolution of the 
former government administration of sports which 
Khrushchev cited nearly two years ago still remains the 
sole instance of a “withering” of the state apparatus. This 
might indicate that the Soviet leadership is not yet fully 
satisfied with the results of the pilot project. Nevertheless, 
since it is still possible that other state agencies may in 
time be similarly replaced by “voluntary public organiza- 
tions,” the change in the Soviet administration of sports 
and the motivations behind it merit closer examination. 


THE SOVIET DECISION to transfer the administration 
of sports to “public organizations” must be viewed in the 
context of a policy which has consistently regarded the 
physical as well as spiritual molding of Soviet citizens as 
a vital prerogative of the party. From the earliest years 
of the Communist regime, the party leadership took 
prompt action to provide funds for the development of a 
nationwide physical culture program and to build up an 
elaborate governmental apparatus to organize and direct 
it. Separate governmental agencies for this purpose were 
first set up at the republic level in 1923, and in 1930 these 
became part of a unified administrative structure under 
central government direction. In 1936, the central agency 
was attached to the USSR Council of Ministers and was 
given the title of All-Union Committee of Physical Cul- 
ture and Sports (hereafter referred to as AUC), exercising 
control over counterpart committees at the republic and 
lower administrative levels.? Under the direction of this 
massive apparatus, a gigantic sports program was de- 
veloped with the manifold task of drawing the masses into 
party-controlled activities and “educating” them in Com- 
munist ideas, boosting labor production and military pre- 
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paredness through physical fitness, and training athletes 
capable of winning prestige for the Soviet Union in inter- 
national sports competition.* 

The party's control of sports thus became an established 
principle at an early date, but the concept of entrusting 
the administrative functions to a broader public organiza- 
tion rather than to the state apparatus had _ been 
sporadically advanced long before it was finally sanctioned 
by the party leadership in January 1959. In fact, the first 
proposal along this line was put forward in 1922, but was 
dropped in the face of strenuous opposition from the 
Komsomol, which feared that its own position as the 
party's youth organization might be challenged by a sep- 
arate sports association. Later reversing its position, the 
Komsomol itself, in 1928 and again in 1956, proposed the 
establishment of a single public sports association under 
its own aegis to replace the governmental administrative 
structure, but on both occasions the party leadership 
vetoed the proposal as impractical and premature.’ By 
the beginning of 1959, however, party policy had also 
shifted in favor of a transformation of the bureaucratic 
system of sports administration, though not exactly along 
the lines favored by the Komsomol. 


THE JANUARY 1959 RESOLUTION calling for the 
formation of a “democratically” organized Union of 
Sports Societies and Organizations (hereafter, USSO) re- 
ceived a characteristically enthusiastic welcome in the 
Soviet press. Pravda and Izvestia (January 22) hailed it 
as marking “a new epoch for the Soviet physical culture 
movement.” Sovetskii Sport (January 23) declared that 
the action of the party leadership and government offered 
“unlimited scope for the creative initiative and independ- 
ent activity of physical culturists and sportsmen’ and 
paved the way for a “democratization of leadership 
organs” which would attract “new millions of workers to 
physical culture and sports.” 

The resolution fixed March 1, 1959, as the deadline for 
the dissolution of the AUC and its counterpart committees 
on all government levels. Pending the completion of 
organizational work and the holding of elections to the 
leadership organs of USSO, orgburos were to function as 
caretaker bodies. The make-up of the orgbwros was not 
specified, but in all probability they did not differ greatly 
from the outgoing governmental committees. 

A much clearer picture of the new sports organization 
and how it would function was given on February 19, 
1959, when the draft statutes of USSO (consisting of 46 
articles) were published, ostensibly to permit “public dis- 
cussion.” ° The projected organizational structure, closely 
patterned after that of the Communist Party, provided for 


'On the nature and role of sports in the USSR, see the writer’s 
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a pyramidal hierarchy of similar organs on the several 
successive levels of administration—all-Union, republic, 
krai, oblast, raion and city—the lower-level bodies electing 
delegates to those on the next higher level according to 
the principle of “democratic centralism.’’ Theoretically, 
the highest organ was to be the All-Union Conference of 
USSO, corresponding to the Party Congress, but like the’ 
latter it was to meet only once every four years. Between 
meetings, a Central Council paralleling the party Central 
Committee and convened twice a year was to implement 
the directives of the Conference. Actual day-to-day direc- 
tion of affairs, however, was to be entrusted to the 
Council’s Presidium, whose decisions, as well as those of 
the Council, would be binding. ° 


THE OBVIOUS SIMILARITY between the organization 
of USSO and the party structure gave advance warning 
that “democratization” might prove more nominal than 
real, and this impression was further strengthened by the 
proceedings of the “‘constituent conferences” held on all 
levels throughout the country from February through 
April to set up the organs provided for in the USSO 
statutes. The conferences gave the impression of well- 
staged “pep rallies’ rather than of genuine and spon- 
taneous deliberations, the proceedings everywhere follow- 
ing virtually the same perfunctory pattern. The opening 
address was generally delivered by the party secretary, 
followed by the orgbvro chairman and other speakers, all 
of whom thanked the party and government for their 
continuing interest in physical culture and sports, and 
stressed the theme that a “new epoch” had begun for 
Soviet sports, requiring a new approach to sports work. 
Achievements and deficiencies were noted, and target goals 
for sport during the period of the Seven-Year Plan were 
discussed, with particular emphasis on trebling the num- 
ber of participants, raising sports proficiency, and ex- 
panding the scope of organizational activity. 


The elections to leadership organs, as well as of dele- 
gates to the next higher conference, also followed a set 
pattern. These were uniformly conducted by a show of 
hands, making it easy to assure the election of party- 
chosen nominees. Each conference, in addition to electing 
the members of the Council and Council Presidium, 
designated the chairman and vice-chairmen of the Presi- 
dium. The chairman of the orgbvro was invariably 
elected to the chairmanship of the Presidium. As for the 
vice-chairmen, the conferences had been ‘‘democratically 
advised” in advance by N. N. Romanov, the former 
chairman of the AUC and then chairman of the central 
orgburo, as well as by the Central Committee of the 
Komsomol and the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
that these secondary posts should be filled by Komsomol 
and trade union nominees. This “advice” was dutifully 
followed in the conference elections. 

The emptiness of the official promises of a “new epoch” 
under USSO was occasionally betrayed in other ways, 


as for example by an incident during the constituent con- 
ference in Tashkent. After several speakers, including the 
party secretary, had delivered addresses along standard 
themes, the orgbvro chairman suddenly interrupted the 
proceedings to announce: 


Many comrades want to go to the concert which will take 
place following the conference. In order to avoid having 
them arrive late, the Presidium offers this suggestion: 
that the conference hear two more speakers and then 
terminate the discussion.” 


Thereupon, the debate was speedily concluded, and the 
conference proceeded to wind up its business in a matter 
of minutes by electing 69 members to the USSO Council 
for Tashkent, as well as a long slate of delegates to the 
higher od/ast conference. 
ness was, of course, severely criticized by the press. 


Such transparent overzealous- 


THE PROCESS OF organizing USSO reached its cul- 
mination with the holding of the inaugural All-Union 
Conference in Moscow on April 17-18. The proceedings 
were essentially no .different in character from those of 
the lower-level conferences, but since the All-Union Con- 
ference stood at the apex of the whole USSO structure, 
it was used by the central sports leadership as a national 
sounding board for propagandizing the “new epoch” in 
Soviet sports and enunciating the tasks of the new organ- 
ization. 


P. N. Pospelov, then one of the secretaries of the party 
Central Committee and a candidate member of the CC 
Presidium, opened the conference with a special message 
of greetings from the Central Committee calling upon 
USSO “to execute the historic decisions of the 21st Party 
Congress” and to “further develop mass participation in 
physical culture and sports as one of the important means 
of Communist education.” 8 In conformity with the pat- 
tern followed at the lower-level conferences, N.° N. 
Romanoy, as chairman of the central orgbwro, was duly 
“elected” to the chairmanship of the Presidium of the 
USSO Central Council, thus assuming a position equiva- 
lent to his former post as AUC chairman. Romanoy, in his 
new capacity, delivered the major address of the confer- 
ence setting forth the tasks of USSO and calling for “a 
decisive change in all methods and styles of work.” ® 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the two-day 
proceedings was the report given by D. V. Postnikov, 
who as vice-chairman of the central orghvro had been in 
charge of drawing up the draft statutes of USSO, and 
who was elected by the conference to a vice-chairman- 
ship of the new Central Council Presidium. Postnikov 
acknowledged that public discussion had brought forth 
proposals for certain changes in the statutes, in particular 


* Ibid... March 26, 1959. 
’ Pratda, April 18, 1959. 
* Sovetskii sport, April 18, 1959. 


a suggestion by ‘many comrades” urging “that future 
elections in the Union be conducted by secret ballot.” He 
rationalized the original statute provision for electing offi- 
cials by a show of hands as having been framed with a 
view to “reducing the period of organization,’ but he 
added that the orgbvro now felt this to be no longer 
necessary. He therefore proposed that the statutes be 
amended to provide that all elections of members to 
leadership organs and of delegates to higher conferences 
be conducted by secret ballot, except—significantly 
enough—that physical culture groups (/.e., the primary 
organizational units of USSO) should continue to choose 
their conference delegates by a show of hands.1° 

According to statistics announced at the conference, a 
total of more than 140,000 delegates had been elected to 
the constituent conferences on all levels, and over 40,000 
of these were claimed to have taken active part in con- 
ference discussions. The statistics also revealed, not sur- 
prisingly, that 445 of the 532 delegates to the All-Union 
Conference were either regular or candidate members of 
the Communist Party.11 


WHAT, THEN, IS the real significance of the new ‘“‘pub- 
lic organizations” of which USSO is presumably the proto- 
type? Does their substitution for the government bureau- 
cracy—assuming that the process is to continue—really 
signify a historic “new era’ of Soviet development, the 
final stage of the advance to communism, as the Soviet 
leadership claims? 1" Or is the new form of organization 
designed, in reality, to serve as the instrumental model of 
the future for assuring continued party control—an in- 
strument which will function more subtly and also more 
effectively to expand popular participation in  party- 
directed activity aimed toward party-prescribed goals? 

If USSO is indeed the avant-courier of the new system, 
then the answer suggested by the evidence to date is that 
the historic transformation proclaimed by Khrushchev at 
the 21st Congress will amount to little more than pouring 
old wine into new bottles. 

In the first place, the conversion of the sports structure 
was willed from the start by the party leadership and 
carried out according to party-laid plan under the constant 
control of the party apparatus. The statutes which fixed 
the organizational pattern, functions, and procedure of 
USSO were obviously drafted in accordance with party 
specifications; and while public discussion of the “draft’’ 
was invited, it was the party which set the limits of dis- 
cussion and which—as Postnikov’s remarks at the All- 


 Tbid., April 19, 1959. 

" Ibid., April 18, 1959. 

“Some Western writers on Soviet affairs have taken the view 
that the public oranizations do represent a new departure. For 
example, the British observer Edward Crankshaw writes, ‘The 
whole concept of the ‘public organization,’ as distinct from 
state and party organs, is so new and radical. . . .” Khrush- 
chet’s Russia, Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1959, p. 94. 
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Union Conference implied—decided how far public “sug- 
gestions’ were to be accepted. Although the rule requiring 
elections by a show of hands has since been modified, its 
application in the initial formation of USSO, together 
with the party’s insistence that its satellite organizations, 
the Komsomol and the trade unions, be given key posi- 
tions in the leadership organs, ensured that party control 
would be firmly established from the start. 

There are, of course, noticeable differences between 
present and past Soviet policies in the realm of sports, 
although these do not result from the establishment of the 
new sports administration (which they preceded), but 
rather reflect the general change in the political climate 
of Khrushchev’s Russia. No longer is the sports program 
under the direction of a high official of the security 
police, as it was when Colonel-General Appolonoy oc- 
cupied the AUC chairmanship from shortly after World 
War II until Stalin’s death. Nor is it likely that a Soviet 
athletic team today would suffer peremptory dissolution 
and disgrace for losing in international competition to the 
team of a country ideologically at odds with the Soviet 
Union—as happened to the Soviet Army’s champion 
soccer team after it had gone down to defeat at the hands 
of the Yugoslav team in the 1952 Olympic games.13 

In Soviet life generally, there has been an effort under 
Khrushchev to make the system work more efficiently by 
substituting incentives and persuasion for arbitrary com- 
pulsion, and by constricting an overgrown, cumbersome 
bureaucracy. The change in sports administration un- 
doubtedly is part of this effort. Meetings of the USSO 


“The dissolution of the Soviet team was not reported in the 
press, and the team itself was never again mentioned in 
Sovetskii sport. The case was mentioned by the former Soviet 
citizen, Yuri Rastvorov, after he sought asylum in the United 
States. See “Red Amateurs are Pros,’ Life, Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 23 (June 6, 1955), pp. 97-98. 

™ Sovetskii sport, February 27, 1959. 


Central Council and of the directing organs of the various 
national sports federations are now being held on a regu- 
lar basis, and their actions are being duly publicized in 
the press. Similar meetings are presumably being held by 
the USSO councils at the republic and lower levels. Even 
though restricted in their freedom of discussion and sub- 
ject to ever-present party control, these meetings will un- 
doubtedly afford some outlet for the airing of grievances 
and criticisms of arbitrary acts—if only because the party 
recognizes the value of limited criticism as a means of 
keeping the leadership on its toes. This may well have 
been the thought in the mind of the new head of USSO, 
Romanov, when he stated at the first All-Union Confer- 
ence: 


There is no doubt that initiative from below will raise 
many new and interesting questions, and will help in 
furthering greater responsibility for the development of 
physical culture and sport." 


In sum, the underlying purpose of the public organiza- 
tions is to infuse what has been termed ‘“‘controlled 
vitality” into the Soviet system. By stimulating greater 
public participation, the party leaders hope to achieve not 
only more popular but more efficient administration, with- 
out any sacrifice of party control. The possibility remains, 
however, that even a controlled change may produce 
unexpected results. 


Henry W. Morton 


(Mr. Morton, an instructor at Queens College, New York 
City, has written extensively on the role and organiza- 
tion of sport in the Soviet Union. He observed the subject 
at first hand during a visit to the USSR in the summer 
of 1959.) 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems of 
Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information Agency, 


1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


THE COLD WAR 


To THE Epirors: Although it is not my habit to write 
letters to the editor, either in praise or otherwise, I have 
decided that Alfred G. Meyer’s Review of Protracted Con- 
flict (July-August 1960) is too scandalous an event to be 
accepted in silence... . 

It so happens that I agree with a number of points Mr. 
Meyer made in his review. I have no use for the concept 
of the “systemic revolution,’ which I consider a not alto- 
gether harmless piece of historicist determinism. I take 
serious issue with Protracted Conflict for dealing with 
communism as if it were nothing but a power technique, 
and for leaving out the ideological dimension altogether. 

Nevertheless, when one has made all the critical objec- 
tions one cares to make, the fact remains that this is the 
first systematic book produced on the Cold War and a 
most valuable guide to orientation and policy making in 
our time. No matter how much one would disagree with 
this or that point of commission or omission, under no 
circumstances did the book warrant the kind of vicious 
attack that A. G. Meyer wrote for you.... Your maga- 
zine is widely read throughout the free world. It is a 
magazine which addresses itself as much to readers abroad 
as to readers at home. I cannot understand, then, how 
you can carry this kind of review which reads like a 
declaration of irreconcilable war on precisely those people 
here who are most seriously and responsibly concerned 
with the security of the United States and the defense of 
the free world. 

If I may borrow a term from Stalin, there is such a 
thing as “style in work,” which calls for the general 
character of work to fit the general character of the under- 
taking of which it is a part. Mr. Meyer may be able to 
defend himself by points, but the general character of his 
article is that of bitter hostility to a book that has made 
an important contribution to the cause of the free world. 
Such a piece should not be allowed to disgrace the pages 
of your otherwise highly respected magazine. 


GERHART NIEMEYER 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


To THE Epirors: Alfred G. Meyer’s review of Protracted 
Conflict was not only unfair, but had all the earmarks of 
a hasty and angry job. I have reviewed the book myself 
on several occasions, and have read it through carefully 
several times. I must say that Mr. Meyer’s version of the 
book bears little relevance to fact. The best proof of this 
is that every review that I have read—in leading journals 
here and abroad—has praised the book and the insight of 
its authors. The comparison between these reviews and 
that of Mr. Meyer is quite revealing. Everybody seems to 
be out of step except Mr, Meyer.’ 

The fact that Mr. Meyer is more sanguine about Soviet 
intentions than Professors Strausz-Hupé, Kintner, Cottrell 
and Daugherty is beside the point. What is truly illiberal 
is for the reviewer to state flatly that he is right and they 
are wrong (‘remarkably naive and simplistic’). Let the 
future decide. Personally, his review reminds me of those 
Britishers who in 1938 ridiculed Winston Churchill for 
taking the Nazi threat seriously. 


ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. MEYER REPLIES: Professor Bouscaren is jumping to 
conclusions. If I regard the conspiratorial views of Messrs. 
Strausz-Hupé ef a/. as naive and simplistic, that does not 
mean I underestimate the precariousness of the Western 
position in world affairs. But I disagree with them over 
the nature of the threat, and I am convinced that they do 
great damage to the West by perpetuating naive, simplis- 
tic, and self-congratulatory views that distort reality and 
prevent a sane orientation in a revolutionary world. Again, 
whether I am “more sanguine about Soviet intentions” 
than the authors of Protracted Conflict is entirely irrele- 
vant. What matters is not what the Kremlin wishes to do 
but what they are capable of doing and how their capa- 
bilities and actions are related to broader international 
developments. 

The sharp tone of my review which has disturbed Pro- 
fessor Niemeyer reflects not only my alarm over the 
persistence of views which I consider harmful, but also 
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my distaste for the authors’ obvious intolerance and 
dogmatism. Just as Professor Bouscaren counters my 
criticism by implying that I am “soft on communism,” 
so the authors of Protracted Conflict seem to be implying 
throughout their book that whoever disagrees with them 
is an “ad hoc proxy” of communism, 7.e., one who con- 
sciously or not (the Communists would say “objectively’’), 
aids the Communist cause. For this reason, I can only 
reply to Professor Niemeyer that I dislike their style as 
much as he dislikes mine. 


COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


To THE Epirors: Donald W. Treadgold, in his review 
“Reportage—or Wishful Thinking?’’ (September-October 
1960), reaches a new height in professorial pomposity. 
He is especially contemptuous of the theory that in 1960 
Mr. Khrushchev’s freedom of action was seriously cir- 
cumscribed by other Soviet leaders. It is obvious that 
Mr. Treadgold is ignorant of the fact that leading CPSU 
publications have since the spring of 1960 (7.¢., the time 
when Khrushchev’s Secretariat in the CPSU Central 
Committee was depleted) quoted Lenin to the effect that 
“only collegial decisions of the Central Committee, 
adopted in the Orgburo or Politburo or at a plenary ses- 
sion of the CC, those and only those decisions are im- 
plemented by the Secretary of the party's CC. Otherwise 
the work of the CC could not proceed properly.” Is this 
not sufficiently indicative of what Mr. Treadgold refers 
to contemptuously as “the chaining of Nikita?” 

To put it in a nutshell: If Mr. Treadgold is not av 
courant of current-day political developments in the Soviet 
Union, why does he offer to comment on pertinent West- 
ern literature? .. 


JAMES BIDDLEFORD 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. TREADGOLD REPLIES: The single quotation cited by 
Mr. Biddleford is unlikely to convince anyone of any- 
thing; in any case this is not the place to marshal the 
evidence. The important point is that I did not deny the 
possibility that “Khrushchev’s freedom of action was 
seriously circumscribed by other Soviet leaders.”’ Instead, 
I referred to Mr. Salisbury’s contention that Khrushchev’s 
decisions regarding the summit conference were deter- 
mined by the “army”, the ‘‘Stalinists’”, and the “Chinese”. 
Making no effort to set forth the evidence bearing on that 
contention, I cited Professor Dallin’s and Mr. Lowenthal’s 
articles in which this is done, and on the basis of which 
the authors reach a conclusion to which I adhere. Mr. 
Biddleford ought to have credited the phrase “the chain- 
ing of Nikita’ to Mr. Dallin, not to me, although I would 
have been happy to have coined it. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion among competent observers as to the ex- 
tent to which a struggle within the leadership of the 
party organization is to be regarded as a factor of con- 
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tinuing importance, although it appears to me_ that 
Khrushchev’s position is firm. However, the question 
whether Khrushchev’s power is subject to interest groups 
outside the party organization is quite a different one. 

Of course, it may be contended that the term “Stalin- 
ists” refers to a section of the party leadership. I regard 
the manner in which this term has usually been employed 
as misleading, since it implies that Khrushchev was not 
and is not a “Stalinist” in the sense of having followed 
Stalin loyally during the dictator’s lifetime and adhering 
to his basic doctrines since his death. I find this term of 
no more use in differentiating between Khrushchev and his 
competitors than was the term “Leninists’” in distinguish- 
ing Stalin’s men from his opponents in the 1920's. There 
are many differences between the 1920’s and the present 
moment, but in neither case are the main issues to be 
identified with the position of the dead leader. If Mr. 
Biddleford possesses a list of ‘‘Stalinists,” however, I hope 
he will make it public without delay. 


US-USSR COMPETITION 


To THE Epirors: One can fully agree with the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Marshall I. Goldman in his excellent 
article about Soviet living standards and consumer goods, 
(September-October 1960), namely, that the chance of the 
USSR’s catching up with the United States in stocks of 
durable consumer goods is remote within the present gen- 
eration. Considerably less convincing is Mr. Goldman's 
conclusion that the Soviets “are seriously determined to 
match” the United States in its standard of living. 

One reason for overestimating the real eagerness of 
Soviet rulers in this direction appears to be an erroneous 
interpretation of the October 1959 decision of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU to increase the production of 
some consumer goods. 


This decision, published in Prarda of October 16, 1959 
(and not October 28, 1959, as footnote No. 16 to Mr. 
Goldman’s article mistakenly states), indicated the inten- 
tion to increase the production of some categories of con- 
sumer goods, overwhelmingly consumer durables, in the 
years 1959-1961, by 42 percent as compared with 1958. 
In that year the total wholesale value of these goods con- 
stituted only 6.8 percent of total retail sales. Therefore, 
it cannot be said that the planned 7 percent annual in- 
crease in retail sales of all consumer goods foreseen in 
the original Seven-Year Plan had been replaced, for the 
years 1959-1961, by an annual increase of 12 percent, as 
the article clearly maintains. In fact, as respective calcula- 
tions prove, the implementation of the Central Commit- 
tee’s professed intention to increase output (and sales) of 
consumer goods would have resulted not in a 5 (12 minus 
7) percent additional annual increase in all retail sales, 
but in an increase of only about 0.3 percent. 

Of special interest is the extent to which the consumer 
goods industry has been able to execute in practice the 


decision to increase the output of consumer durables, 
which was ordered to begin already in the fourth quarter 
of 1959. 

Respective computations indicate that production of the 
ten more important consumer durables (watches, cameras, 
radios, television sets, refrigerators, washing machines, 
sewing machines, motorcycles and motorollers, bicycles 
and furniture), which include 70 percent of the 1958 
production of consumer goods indicated in the decision 
of the Central Committee, increased during the three years 
1957-1959 by 30.7 percent in comparable prices, indicat- 
ing an annual increase of 9.4 percent. 

During the first half of 1960, when the increased pro- 
duction of consumer durables was supposed to be in full 
swing, the output of the same.ten products increased, as 
compared with the first half of 1959, by 9.1 percent. 
(Prices used: retail prices indicated in the June 1960 
official announcement of the state “Money and Things 
Lottery” of the Estonian SSR. Quantities used: quantities 
indicated in the annual and semi-annual statements of 
the Central Statistical Administration regarding the execu- 
tion of plans, as published in Pravda.) 

It appears, thus, that the declaration of the Central 
Committee about a considerable increase in production of 
consumer durables (which, at the time of its publication 
in October 1959, seemed to make a strong impression in 
the United States because of an erroneous understanding 
identical to that of Mr. Goldman) has resulted, for the 
time being, not in a large increase, but in a small decrease 
in the growth rate of output of these goods. 

This discrepancy between the implication of the declara- 
tion of the Central Committee and the ensuing practical 
results, as well as many other similar cases, implies that 
the determination of the Soviet rulers to match the United 
States living standard is often limited to the wish to do 
so, without any additional appropriation of materials and 
labor for this purpose. 

ALEKSANDER KUTT 

Chairman, Economic Committee, 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
New York City. 


Mr. GOLDMAN REPLIES: Mr. Kutt’s comments are not 
without merit. In his third paragraph, he calls attention 
to some statements of mine about the October 19, 1959, 
decree of the Central Committee of the CPSU and the 
Council of Ministers which established higher rates of 
growth for certain consumer goods. Mr. Kutt feels I 
have overemphasized the effect of this decree. This mis- 
understanding arises because of the wording used in my 
article. Mr. Kutt interpreted my position to be that “the 
planned 7 percent annual increase in retail sales of all 
(I have added the emphasis to his statement) consumer 
goods foreseen in the original Seven-Year Plan had been 
replaced for the years 1959-1961 by an annual increase of 
12 percent.” Perhaps this confusion. would have been 
avoided if I had inserted the word ‘‘certain” in my second 


sentence on page 36 of the article. My original statement 
would then read, “However, in October 1959, less than a 
year after the announcement of the Seven-Year Plan 
targets, the Soviet government called for a much greater 
expansion in the production of certain consumer goods.” 
In any case, I did not mean to imply that the 12 percent 
increase was to be applied to “all” consumer goods. It 
should be noted, however, that the word “all” was in- 
serted by Mr. Kutt to prove his point. 

If one is to talk about the effect of the increased pro- 
duction of these “certain” goods on total retail sales, 
there appears to be a greater increase in overall sales than 
the 0.3 percent estimated by Mr. Kutt. There are at least 
three possible errors in his estimate. In making his calcu- 
lations, he has apparently combined wholesale prices and 
retail prices without any adjustment; he has estimated 
the percentage of total retail sales made up by these 
“certain” goods in terms of 1958 sales, when they consti- 
tuted the smallest percentage of total retail sales; and, he 
has neglected the series of price reductions on many of the 
affected goods which have been made since 1958. All of 
these factors understate the effect of the increase in pro- 
duction of these “certain” goods and suggest that the 
total sales volume has increased by more than the 0.3 
percent conceded by Mr. Kutt. 

As for the issues raised by Mr. Kutt in his last few 
paragraphs, I do not see any basis for criticism. A major 
argument in my article was that it did not seem likely 
that the revised October 1959 goals would be fulfilled 
(p.. 387. 
roneous understanding” of the significance of this decree. 
I have also pointed out, in footnote 12, p. 35, and in a 
forthcoming article, “Market Research for Consumer 
Goods in the United States and the Soviet Union: Some 
Growing Similarities” (which will appear in a collection 
of essays to be published by the French Chamber of 
Commerce under the editorship of S. Wickham), that 
sales and even production of certain durable consumer 
goods have fallen. In the index Mr. Kutt has compiled to 
demonstrate this, however, he has allowed the trees to 
hide the forest when he says that it indicates that no real 
effort is being made to improve living conditions. The 
reason that output of such items as watches, rifles, bicycles, 
motorcycles and motorscooters, and even radio has 
fallen is not that the government is unconcerned about 
improving the standard of living, but that it finds itself 
overstocked with these goods. Thus, bicycle production 
was cut back by 500,000 units in 1960 for this reason 
(Sovetskaia torgotlia, August 20, 1960, p. 3). What is 
important is the rate at which output of scarce items such 
as refrigerators, washing machines and housing is in- 
creasing. That these items have more than compensated 
for the cutbacks of other items is indicated in fact by 
Mr. Kutt’s growth rate of 9.1 percent, still an impressive 
figure. Such continued growth in my opinion, reflects a 
strong desire to improve living conditions. The decision 
to supplement this with an increased investment of 25 to 


Consequently, I fail to comprehend my “er- 
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30 billion rubles for the production of light industrial and 
food products is an instance where the state has taken 
additional steps to assure the increased production of con- 
sumer goods (Pravda, May 29, 1960, p. 2). Moreover, 
the decision of August 1960 to increase investment in 
distribution facilities by at least 13 billion rubles is an 
example where the state has sought to assure more effi- 
cient distribution of this increased output of goods 
(Pravda, August 9, 1960, p. 1). 

The receipt of Mr. Kutt’s comments has placed me in 
a perplexing situation. He is not the only one to criticize 
this article. In a four column attack in the September 15, 
1960, issue of Sovetskaia torgovlia, V. Malykhin and Ia. 
Orlov take me to task for being a bourgeois apologist 
and for not acknowledging Soviet accomplishments. It’s 
nice to find oneself in the middle. I agree with Mr. Kutt 
that it is bad to overstate Soviet accomplishments, and I 
also agree with Messrs. Malykhin and Orlov that it is 
equally bad to understate them. I believe I have observed 
both injunctions in my article. It seems to me that the 
Russians are making a determined effort to overtake our 
standard of living, but considering the present state of 
their economy and the problems discussed in the article, 
“the possibility of the Russians catching up within the 
present generation seems very remote indeed.” 


SINO-SOVIET "DIVERGENT UNITY" 


To THE Epirors: I found the article “Pattern and Limits 
of the Sino-Soviet Dispute” by Zbigniew Brzezinski (Sep- 
tember-October 1960) to be one of the clearest and most 
detailed studies that I have read. As I was reading, it 
occurred to me that the Chinese seem to be doing to the 
Soviet Union just what the Soviets are trying to do to 
the Western powers—that is, putting them on the defen- 
sive. Perhaps this explains—at least in part—the action 
of Khrushchev during recent months. 

However, the question now arises: Is it possible for the 
two major Communist countries to develop and prosper 
within “divergent unity’ in much the same manner as 
the Western powers have done—irrespective of the differ- 
ences between them—or is the Communist discipline so 
strong that ideological or strategic differences would cause 
a serious upheaval within the Communist community? 

Perhaps, as this divergence persists and no steps are 
taken to mend the schism, it will grow and fester under 
a facade of unity until some day the alliance collapses as 
its underpinning is eaten away.... 


JAMES RIDDERVALD 
Derry, New Hampshire 
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